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PREFACE 

One of tlio greatest difficulties experienced by all who undertake a 
work of this nature, not professing to be an exhaustive trciitise 
on the su])ject with which it deals, is to determine the amount 
of detail desirable to be introduced to meet the requirements of 
the ordinary student, without rendering it too bulky or costly 
for general use. The exj^erience of those ■^^’^ho endeavour to profit 
])y the ]K)ok can alone decide how far the authors have succeeded 
in this respect. It ^\ill be observed that in many instances certain 
better-known or more interesting members of the class have been 
descri])ed at considerable length, while it has been necessary to 
treat others with much greater brevity. 

With regard to the references to the literature of the various 
groups treated of, it has been the endeavour of the authors to 
make a selection of such memoirs and works as are likely to prove 
most valuable to the student for the amount of original informa- 
tion which they contain, and more especially of those giving 
full bibliographic<al datji up to the time of their publication, the 
repetition of which has been considered unnecessary. 

In a few instances new generic terms have been introduced to 
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replace some which were already occupied ; these have been pro- 
posed by Mr. Lydekker, and should be quoted as his. 

The work is based largely upon the article “ Mammalia,” to- 
gether with forty shorter articles, written by the senior of the two 
authors for the niQ_th edition of the Encyclopiedia Britannica. 'Fhe 
account of the orders Eodentia, Insectivora, and Chiroptcra con- 
tributed to the article “Mammalia” by Dr. (x. E. Dobson, F.E.S., 
as well as the articles “Mole,” “Shrew,” and “ Yampyre,” by the 
same writer, the articles “Marmot,” “Mouse,” “Opossum," “Phal- 
anger,” “Eat,” “Squirrel,” “Stoat,” “Vole,” and others, ])y Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas, and likewise the article “A])e,” by Dr. St. G. 
Mivart, F.R.S., have also been made use of to a greater or less 
extent. The best thanks of the authors are due to these three 
gentlemen for freely permitting the incorporation of their own 
work in the present volume, 

Mr. Lydekker undertook the task of arranging the various 
articles in their proper sequence, selecting from these such portions 
as seemed smtable, filling up the gaps, and adding new matter 
where necessary ; a large amount of this new matter treating of the 
extinct forms, and also of the gioup Artiodactyla. 

The subsequent revision, both before being sent to the ijrinters, 
and also when passing through the press, has been made by both 
authors, who are thus jointly responsible for the whole^work. 

The illustrations are to a great extent those prepared for the 
various articles in the Encyclopaedia, but many have been added 
— some drawn expressly for the work, and some borrowed from 
other publications. For most of the latter the authors take this 
opportunity of expressing their thanks to the Publication Com- 
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mittee of the Zoological Society of London, as well as to the 
individual writers in Avhose Avorks they first appeared. 

The authors have further much ])lcasure in acknoAvledging the 
ready and obliging Avay in which Mr. Oldfield Thomas has, 
throughout the progress of the Avork, placed his extensive know- 
ledge of the grou]> of animals of Avhich it treats at their disposal. 

LoxdoNj March 1891. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Mammalia (French, Mammifh'ea ; German, Sttugethiere) is the name 
invented by Linnaeus (from the Latin mamma), and now commonly 
used by zoologists, for one of the five great classes of vertebrated 
animals, which, though the best known and undoubtedly the most 
important group of the animal kingdom, has never received any 
generally accepted vernacular designation in our language. The 
unity of structure of the animals composing this class, and their 
definite demarcation from other vertebrates, were not recognised 
until comparatively modern times, and hence no word was thought 
of to designate what zoologists now term a mammal. The nearest 
equivalents in common use are “beast” and “quadruped,” both of 
which, however, cover a different ground, since they are often used 
to include the larger four-footed reptiles, and to exclude certain un- 
doubted mammals, as Man, Bats, and Whales. 

The limits ,of the class as now understood by zoologists are 
perfectly well defined, and, although certain forms still existing on 
the earth (but not those mentioned above as excluded by the popular 
idea) are of exceedingly aberrant structure, and exhibit several well- 
marked characters connecting them with the lower vertebrated 
groups, common consent rebdns them in the class with which the 
gi’eat proportion of their characters ally them, and hitherto no 
traces of any species showing still more divergent or transitional 
characters have been discovered. There is thus an interval, not 
bridged over by any known forms, between mammals and other 
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vertebrates ; although recent discoveries have shown evidence of a 
more or less marked affinity between the most generalised mammals 
and a peculiar group of extinct reptiles known as the Anomodontia 
(or Theromora), which are themselves nearly related to the equally 
extinct Labyrinthodont amphibians of the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic 
epochs. 

In the gradual order of evolution of living beings, mammals, 
taken altogether, are certainly the highest in organisation, as, with 
the possible exception of birds, they were the last to appear on 
the earth’s surface. But, as in speaking of all other large and 
greatly differentiated groups, this expression must not be understood 
in too limited a sense. The tendency to gradual perfection for 
their particular station in life, which all groups manifest, leads 
to various lines of specialisation, or divergence from the common 
or general type, which may or may not take the direction of 
elevation. A too complex and sensitive condition of organisation 
may in some circumstances of life be disadvantageous, and modifi- 
cation may then take place in a retrograde direction. Thus in 
mammals, as in other classes, there are low as well as high forms, 
but by any tests that can bo applied — especially those based on 
the state of development of the central nervous system — it will 
be seen that the average exceeds that of any other class; that 
the class contains many species far excelling those of any other 
in perfection of structure, and especially one form which is un- 
questionably the culminating point yet arrived at amongst organised 
beings. 

With regard to the time of the first appearance of mammals 
upon the earth, the geological record is provokirigly imperfect. At 
the commencement of the Tertiary period they were abundant, and 
already modified into most of the leading types at present existing. 
It was at one time thought that they first came into being at this 
date, but the discovery of more or less fragmentary remains of 
numerous and generally small species has revealed the existence of 
some forms of the class at various periods throughout almost the 
whole of the age of the deposition of the Secondary or Mesozoic 
rocks. This subject will be reverted to later on. 

It hardly need be said that mammals are vertqbrated animals, 
and possess all the characteristics common to the members of that 
division of the animal kingdom. They are separated from the 
Ichthyopsida (fishes and amphibians), and agree with the Sauropsida 
(reptiles and birds) in the possession during their development of 
an amnion and allantois, and in never having external branchiae or 
gills. They differ from reptiles and resemble birds in being warm- 
blooded, and having a heart with four cavities and a complete 
double circulation. They differ from both birds and reptiles in the 
red corpuscles of the blo^ being non-nucleated and, with very few 
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exceptions, circular in outline ; in the lungs being freely suspended 
in a thoracic cavity, separated from the abdomen by a complete 
muscular partition — the diaphragm — which is the principal agent 
in inflating the lungs in respiration ; in having but one aortic arch, 
which curves over the left bronchus ; in the skin being more or less 
clothed with hair ; in the greater perfection of the commissural 
system of the cerebral hemispheres, which has either a complete 
corpus callosum, or an incomplete one associated with a very 
large anterior commissure ; in having no syrinx or inferior vocal 
organ, but a complete larynx at the upper end of the trachea; 
in having a mandible of which each ramus (except in very early 
developmental conditions) consists of a single bone on each side, 
articulating to the squamosal without the intervention of a quad- 
rate bone ; in having a j)air of laterally placed occipital condyles 
instead of one median one ; and in the very obvious character of 
the female being provided with mammary glands, by the secretion 
of which the young (usually produced alive, although in the lowest 
forms by means of externally hatched eggs) are nourished for some 
time after birth. 

In common with all vertebrated animals, mammals never have 
more than two pairs of limbs ; as the larger number live ordinarily 
on the surface of the earth, in the great majority of the class 
both pairs are well-developed and functional, and adapted for terres- 
trial progression. Mammals are, however, by no means limited to 
this situation. Thus some species spend the gi'eater part of their 
lives beneath the surface, their fore limbs being specially modified 
for burrowing; others, again, are habitually arboreal, their limbs 
being fitted for climbing or hanging to boughs of trees ; some are 
as Jierial as birds, the fore limbs being developed into wings of a 
special character ; while in others which are as aquatic as fishes, 
the limbs assume the form of fins or paddles. In many of the 
latter the hinder extremities are either completely suppressed, or 
present only in a rudimentary state. In no known mammal are 
the fore limbs absent. 

The hinder extremity of the axis of the body is usually prolonged 
into a tail, which may be a mere pendent appendage, or may be 
modified to perform various functions, as grasping boughs in 
climbing, or even gathering food, in the case of the prehensile- 
tailed Monkeys and Opossums, swimming in the Cetacea, and acting 
as a flap to drive away troublesome insects from the skin in the 
Ungulata. 

The state of development of the young at the time of birth 
varies greatly in the difierent groups. Thus among the Marsupials 
where there is no connection during intra-uterine life between the 
circulatory systems of the parent and the foetus, the young are 
born in an exceedingly imperfectly developed condition. For their 
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protection the mother, in a large number of cases, has a special 
pouch enclosing the mammae, into which the young are transferred 
at birth, and in which they remain till they are well developed. 
Among the higher, or Placental types, however, where a connection 
exists between the maternal and fmtal circulations previous to birth, 
the young are always born in a much more highly developed state 
than among the Marsupials, although we meet with great variations 
in this respect. In those forms which habitually live in holes, like 
many Rodents, the young are always very helpless at birth ; and 
the same is also true of many of the Carnivora, which arc well able 
to defend their young from attack. In the groat order of 
Ungulate, or Hoofed Mammals, where in the majority of cases 
defence from foes depends upon* fleetness of foot, or u})on huge 
corporeal bulk, the young are born in a very highly developed 
condition, and are able almost at once to run by the side of the 
parent. This state of relative maturity at birth reaches its highest 
development in the Cetacea, where it is evidently associated with 
the peculiar conditions under which these animals pass their 
existence. In the Primates, however, we again find the young 
lu'oduced in a more or less helpless condition, and i‘e<juiriiig a long 
period before they attain their full development, this being more 
especially the case with those higher forms which ap])roximate in 
structure to man. 

In point of size mammals vary to a greater extent than the 
existing members of any one class of animals, and include the 
largest living inhabitants of the earth. The extremes of size are 
marked on the one hand by the whale known as Sibbald’s Rori^uul, 
which attains a length of eighty feet and a weight of nearly as many 
tons, and on the other by the Pigmy-Shrew and the minute Harvest- 
mouse, which can climb a stem of wheat. 

Of all the living creatures inhabiting our globe, mammals arc by 
far the most important in their economic uses, since, in addition to 
being the only animals capable of labour for human benefit, they 
furnish the greater portion of the animal fot)d of many races of man, 
and likewise a large amount of their clothing. In these respects 
the Ungulates hold the first place. 

As regards employment for labour, with the exception of the 
Dogs used for sleighing by the Esquimaux, and those which among 
some European nations draw light carts, all the mammals in general 
use are Ungulates. Of the first importance are the Horses and 
Asses, which are employed as beasts of draught or burden over 
nearly the whole globe. Among many nations, however, cattle, as 
represented by the true Oxen, the Buffalos, and the Yaks of Tibet, 
occupy a still more important position, while in the highlands of 
Tibet Sheep are largely used for carrying burdens. In other regions, 
again, the place of the Horse and the Ass is taken by the Camels, 
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which are peculiarly fitted for traversing parched and arid deserts, 
while in the Andes we find the Llamas serving the same office. 
In Lapland and other parts of the northern regions the Keindeer is 
the main agent employed in draught. Lastly, we must not omit 
to mention the Indian Elephant, which, from its vast strength, is so 
useful in trans})ort through the wilder parts of its native country. 

As regards food, we again find the Ungulates, and more 
especially the Artiodactylo division, taking the foremost place ; and 
in this connection we have only to mention, among animals kept 
in a domestic condition, Swine, Cattle, Sheep, and Goats — the three 
latter affording not only their flesh, but also milk and its resulting 
cheese and butter. To many races, however, Mares and Camels are 
the chief milk producers, while the Laps make use of the milk of 
the Reindeer. The Rodents, as represented by Hares and Rabbits, 
occu])y a minor position as furnishers of food. 

In relation to clothing, the Ungulates are likewise of paramount 
importance, as exemplified by the wool of the Sheep, which is so 
valuable on account of its ]>eculiar property of felting. Furs, 
however, are mostly yielded by mammals of other orders, among 
which the Fur-seals arc perhaps the most important at the present 
day. Many other Carnivores yield valuable furs, among which may 
be mentioned Rears, Foxes, Itacoons, Skunks, Minks, Otters, and 
Ermines. Of less imporbince are certain Rodents, such as the 
Squirrels, Rabbits, Hares, etc., while the hair of the Beaver was 
formerly much sought after foi’ the manufacture of hats. Returning 
to the Ungulates, avo may notice the importance of horse-hair, the 
em})loyment of earners hair for brushes, and the many uses of the 
bristles of the pig. Some of the ^lonkeys yield fur which has 
been extensively used. Leather, again, is almost exclusively 
supplied by mammals, and mainly by the Ungulates. 

Three other important products, namely horn, buck’s -horn, and 
ivory, are likewise obtained solely from the same great order. 
Horn, as we shall notice in the sequel, is the sheath covering the 
bony horn-cores of the Oxen, while buck’s-horn is the commercial 
term applied to the antlers of the Deer, which arc largely used for 
knife-handles and other purposes. True ivory is the product of 
the two species of Elephant ; but other kinds of ivoiy are obtained 
from the teeth of the Sperm Whale and the tusks of the Walrus and 
Hi})popotamus, the latter kind having been extensively employed 
some years ago for artificial teeth. For many purposes the place of 
ivory is taken by bone, this being mostly obtained from Ungulates. 
The bones of Camels are of an especially firm texture and good 
colour, and are largely employed in India for inlaying. Other 
important uses of bones are in the form of bone-dust as manure, 
and also as a source of phosphoric acid. The horns of the African 
Rhinoceros and the hide of the Hippopotamus are occasionally 
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manufactured into small canes or whips. Horns and hoofs are also 
largely employed in the manufacture of glue. 

Formerly the so-called whalebone, or more properly baleen, 
was much used, especially to form the ribs of umbrellas and in 
stiffening ladies’ apparel, but the gradual destruction of the Eight 
Whales, its only source of supply, has largely restricted its use of 
late years. 

The Cetacea are also of great economical importance from the 
abundance of oil yielded by the thick layer of blubber underlying 
the skin. Large quantities of valuable oil are also furnished by 
the Walrus and the Seals. Spermaceti, which was at one time 
extensively used in the manufacture of candles, is obtiiined from a 
large cavity in the head of the Sperm Whale or Cachalot, and also 
from the Hnperoodon or Bottle-nosed Whale. 

The nature of ambergris, a peculiar substance found floating on 
the surface of the sea and employed in perfumery, was long a 
matter of controversy ; but it appears to be an intestinal concretion 
of the Sperm Whale. Other substances of more importance to the 
perfumer are musk, the product of the Musk-Deer of the Himalaya, 
and civet, which is obtained from the so-called Civet Cat and other 
allied Carnivores. A secretion of the Iteaver has also been used in 
perfumery and in medicine. 



CHAPTEK II 

GENEKAL ANATOMICAL CIIARACTEES 
I. TEGUMENTAUY STRUCTURES 

Hah \ — The external surface of the greater number of members of 
the class is thickly clothed with a peculiarly modified form of 
epidermis, commonly called hair. This consists of hard, elongated, 
slender, cylindrical or tapering, filiform, unbranched masses of 
epidermic matcrijil, growing from a short papilla sunk at the 
bottom of a follicle in the derm or true skin. Such hairs upon 
different parts of the same animal, or upon different animals, assume 
various forms, and are of various sizes and degrees of rigidity, — as 
seen in the delicate soft velvety fur of the Mole, the stiff bristles 
of the Pig, and the spines of the Hedgehog and Porcupine, 
all modifications of the same structures. Each hair is composed 
usually of a cellular pithy internal portion, containing much air, 
and a denser or more horny cortical part. In some animals, as 
Deer, the substance of the hair is almost entirely composed of the 
medullary or cellular substance, and it is consequently very easily 
broken ; in others the horny part prevails almost exclusively, as in 
the bristles of the Wild Boar. In the Three-toed Sloth {Bradi/jnis) 
the hairs have a central horny axis and a pithy exterior. Though 
generally nearly smooth, or but slightly scaly, the surface of some 
hairs is strongly imbricated, notably so in some Bats ; while in the 
Two -toed Sloth (Cholce^m) the hairs are longitudinally gi^ooved or 
fluted. Though usually more or less cylindrical or circular in 
section, hairs are often elliptical or flattened, as in the curly-haired 
races of men, the terminal portion of the hair of Moles and Shrews, 
and conspicuously in the spines of the Rodents Xerm and Platacantho- 
mys. Hair having a property of mutual cohesion or “felting,'' 
which depends upon a roughened scaly surface and a tendency to 
curl, as in domestic Sheep (in which animal this property has been 
especially cultivated by selective breeding), is called “ wool.” 
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In a largo number of mammals hairs of one kind only are 
scattered pretty evenly over the surface ; but in many there are two 
kinds, one longer, stiffer, and alone appearing on the surface, and 
the other shorter, finer, and softer, constituting the under fur, 
analogous to the down of birds. This under fur, or pashm as it is 
called by the natives of Kashmir, is especifilly abundant in the 
mammals inhabiting the cold plateau of Tibet and the adjacent 
regions. In many cases hairs of a different character from those of 
the general surface grow in special regions, forming ridges or tufts 
on the median dorsal or ventral surface or elsewhere. The Uiil is 
very often completed in this way by variously disposed elongated 
bail's. The margins of the eyelids are almost always furnished with 
a special row of stiffish hairs, called nliu or eyelashes ; and in most 
mammals specially modified hairs, constituting the vihrissa' or 
whiskers, and endowed, through the abundant nerve supply of their 
basal papillae, with special tactile })owers, grow from the li])s ami 
cheeks. In some mammals the hairy coA^ering is partial and limited 
to particular regions ; in others, as the Hippopotamus and the Sirenia, 
though scattered over the whole surface, it is extremely short and 
scanty ; but in none is it reduced to so great an extent as in the 
Cetacea, in which it is limited to a few small bristles confined to the 
neighbourhood of the lips and nostrils, and often only })resent in 
the young or even fcetal condition. 

Some kinds of hairs, as those of the mane and tail of the Horse, 
appear to persist throughout the life-time of the animal ; but more 
generally, as in the case of the body hair of the same ar)imal, they 
are shed and renewed periodically, generally .annually. Many 
mammals have a longeT* hairy coat in winter, Avhich is slied as 
summer comes on; and some few, which inhabit countries covered 
in winter with snoAv, as the Arctic Fox, Variable Hare, and Ermine, 
undergo a complete change of colour in the two seasons, being 
white in winter, and gi’ay or brown in summe!\ The sevcjral species 
of Cape Mole (Chrysochloris), the Desmans or Water Moles [Mjiuijole), 
and Potainogale velax^ are remarkable as being the only manmials 
whose hair reflects those iridescent tints so common in the feathers 
of tropical birds. 

The principal and most obvious purpose of the hairy covering is 
to protect the skin against external influences, esj)ecially cold and 
damp. Its function in the hairless Cetacea is su))plied by the 
specially modified and thickened layer of adipose tissue beneath the 
skin, called “ blubber.’’ 

Colour , — ^From the consideration of hair we are easily led to 
that of colour. As a general rule, bright and primary colours arc 
absent in the class ; but among the Baboons we find brilliant patches 
of scarlet or blue on some of the bare portions of the body, and one 
of the South American Monkeys {lirachyurus) has its whole face of 
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a bright crimson. The most general colours are various shades of 
gray, brown, and tawny, with a frequent tendency to whiteness of 
the ventral surface of the body ; but among the 8(j[uirrels, and more 
especially those provided with a parachute for flying, we find brilliant 
russets, passing into orange and red. Dark brown or black is also 
not very uncommon, as in the Bears and the Sable Antelope of 
South Africa. Entirely white mammals arc rare, and mostly 
characteristic of the polar regions, or of countries having a long 
and snowy winter. An entirely white Bat (Dididunis albus) occurs, 
however, in South America. In the large majority of mammals 
that exhibit a varied coloration, the upper and most exposed parts 
of the surface present' the richest and darkest colours, the under 
parts being pale or often quite while. The Ratels, Gluttons, yElurm, 
Hamsters, and some others are exceptions to this rule. A large 
number of mammals having a ground colour of gray, tawny, or dun 
are marked by stripes or spots, which are generally of a darker hue 
than the ground colour, as in many Carnivora, but more rarely are 
lighter, as in the Fallow and Axis Deer and several sj)ecics of Ante- 
lope. These stripes very generally run transversely to the axis of the 
body, as in the Tasmanian Thylacinc, the Tiger, and the Zebra ; but 
they may be longitudinal, as in several of the Civet family. There has 
been considerable discussion as to whether the striped or the spotted 
is the more ])rimitive type of coloration ; but no very conclusive 
arguments have been brought forward in favour of cither view. It 
is, however, manifest that in several groups of mammals there is a 
tendency to lose the spots, and more rarely the stripes, and to 
assume a uniform colour. Thus the young of nearly all the species 
of Deer are spotted, whereas the adults of only the FalloAv and 
Axis Deer are so marked. The same is true of most of the Pigs ; 
and the young of the Malayan and American Tapirs are marked 
by light -coloured stripes and .spots on a dark ground. In like 
manner the young of the Lion and the Puma exhibit distinct spots 
which disappear with advancing age. In most of our domestic 
horses of various shades of bay and brown we may detect “ dappling 
on the under hair when the outer coat has been removed, which 
is not a})parent on the surface of the latter. Many varieties of 
the Ass and the Horse also exhibit a tendency to the presence of 
stripes on the logs, which would seem to indicate a descent from a 
striped Zebni-like ty})e. 

A peculiar feature, which is, hoAvever, common to many other 
groups of animals, is the tendency to what is known as melanism, 
or the production of black or dark individuals or races of particular 
species, due to an excess of j)igmont in the skin and hair. Thus we 
may have black Leopards and Jaguars, black Wolves, and black 
Rabbits. 

The opposite to melanism, and of more frequent occurrence, is 
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albinism — a condition in which the pigment or colouring matter 
usually present in the tissues constituting the external coverings of 
the body, and which gives them their characteristic hue, is absent. 
When it occurs the hair is of an opaque white, the claws, hoofs, etc., of 
a pale horn-colour, and the skin and eyes pink, in consequence of the 
colour of the blood which circulates through them being no longer 
concealed by the stronger hues of the pigments. An animal in this 
condition is called an albino. In complete albinism there is a total 
absence of pigment throughout the system. This condition occurs 
occasionally as an individual peculiarity among wild animals of 
many kinds ; but it has never been perpetuated among them in dis- 
tinct races or species. The disadvantage of aljsence of pigment 
in the eye, causing a certain amount of intolerance of light, is 
probably sufficient to account for this. Several races of true 
albinos, as White Ferrets, l^bbits, Rats, and Mice, have, however, 
been established under the protection of man, and in them this ab- 
normal condition is propagated from generation to generation. 

Partial albinism — a condition in which the absence of pigment 
is limited to portions of the surface, or, at all events, docs not extend 
to the eyes — is much more common as an individual variation both 
in domestic and in wild animals. It is possible that the artificial 
conditions incident to domestication inciease the tendency to its 
occurrence ; but, whether this be so or not, it cei tainly becomes 
perpetuated more frequently among domesticated than among wild 
animals. This may be accounted for partly by its proving of no 
disadvantage to them, and partly by the frequent selection by man 
of animals of such colour in preference to others. The result is that 
there is no completely domestic animal of which white races do not 
exist. On the other hand, to most wild animals even })artial 
albinism seems to be a disadvantage in the struggle for exi.stence, 
since, except in the case of species inhabiting lands continually 
covered with snow, it renders them more conspicuous objects ])oth 
to their enemies and their prey, and hence it is rarely perpetuated. 
In northern regions, however, a large proportion of species are 
regularly and normally of a white colour, either, as the Polar Bear, 
all the year through, or, as the Ermine or Stoat, Arctic Fox, and 
Alpine Hare, during the winter season. The coloration in these 
cases is obviously protective, as it is also to a great extent in many 
other instances throughout the class. 

Among conspicuously coloured mammals, it has been observed 
that the vertical black and tawny stripes of the Tiger harmonise so 
well with the brown and green grasses of its native jungle as to 
render the animal almost invisible when lying among them ; while 
the dappled hide of the Giraffe is said to agree equally well 
with the chequered splashes of light and shade in the clumps of tall 
mimosas among which it feeds. The uniformly tawny hue of the 
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Lion accords well with the prevailing tint of its native desert ; and 
any one who has seen an Elephant or Buffalo in the deep shades of 
an Indian forest will realise how perfectly adapted is their dull, 
slaty colour to concealment in such a spot. The dun colour of the 
Wild Ass of India is equally well suited to the sandy deserts of 
Kutch ; it is also stated that the brilliant stripes of the Zebras of 
Africa are arranged in such proportion as exactly to match the pale 
tint which arid ground possesses when seen by moonlight.^ The 
most remarkal)le instance of protective coloration is, however, to be 
found in the Sloths of South America, in which the coarse gray 
hairs so closely resemble a mass of lichenous growth that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish these animals when at rest from 
the gnarled and lichen-clad boughs from which they suspend them- 
selves. This resemblance is increased by the fact that the hairs 
actually develoj) a gi’owth of lichens upon themselves. That the 
sombre coloration of these animals has been produced to harmonise 
with their present surroundings seems to be evident by the circum- 
stance that when the long hair is plucked off the under fur /is seen 
to present a bold alternation of black and yellow stripes, which 
may probably be regarded as the original primitive coloration of 
this group. 

Scales, eic , — True scales, or fiat imbricated plates of horny 
material, covering the greater part of the body, so frequently 
occurring in reptiles, are found only in one family of mammals, the 
Manidm or Pangolins ; but these are also associated vith hairs 
growing from the intervals between the scales, or on the parts of 
the skin not covered by them. Similarly, imbricated epidermic 
productions foimi the covering of the under surface of the tail of 
the flying Eodents of the genus AnomaJnrus ; and fiat scutes, with 
the edges in apposition, and not overlaid, clothe both surfaces of 
the tail of the Beaver, Itats, and others of the same order, and also 
of some Insectivores and ^larsupials. The Armadillos alone have 
an ossified exoskeleton, composed of plates of true bony tissue, 
developed in the derm or corium, and covered with scutes of horny 
epidermis. Other epidermic appendages are the horns of Ruminants 
and Rhinoceroses, — the former being elongated, tapering, hollow 
caps of hardened epidermis of fibrillated structure, fitting on and 
growing from conical projections of the frontal bone, and always 
arranged in pairs, while the latter are of similar structure, but 
solid and without any internal bony support, and (in all existing 
species) situated in the median line. Callosities, or bare patches 
covered with hardened and thickened epidermis, are found covering 
the pads under the soles of the feet and undersimfaces of the 
toes of nearly all mammals, upon the ischial tuberosities of many 
Apes, the sternum of Camels, on the inner side of the limbs of the 
^ Galton’s So%Uh Africa, p. 1 87. 
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Eqnidcey the grasping under surface of the tail of the prehensile-tailed 
Monkeys, etc. The greater part of the skin of both species of 
one-horned Asiatic Ehinoccros is immensely thickened and stiffened 
by increase of the tissue both of the derm and epiderm, con- 
stituting the well-known jointed “armour-plated” hide of those 
animals. 

NaiJs^ Claws, and Hoofs. — With very few exccj)tions, the terminal 
extremities of the digits of both limbs are more or less protected or 
armed by epidermic plates or sheaths, constituting the various forms 
of nails, claws, or hoofs. These are wanting in the Cetacea alone. 
A perforated spur, with a sj)ecial secreting gland in connection with 
it, is found attached to the hind leg of the males of the three genera 
of Monotremata, Ornithorhifuchas, Proechnhui, and Echidna. 

Odour -secret in{/ Glands. — Besides the universally distributed 
sebaceous glands connected ^vith the ])iIose system, most mammals 
have special glands situated in modified portions of the integument, 
often involuted to form a shallow recess or a deep sac with a narrow 
opening, situated in various parts of the surface of the body, and 
secreting odorous substances, by the aid of which individuals 
appear to recognise one another, and probably affording the princi- 
pal means by which wild animals are able to become awaie of 
the presence of other members of the species, ev(‘n at great dis- 
tances. Although the commencement of the modifications of 
portions of the external covering for the formation of special 
secretions maybe at present difficult to understand, the princij)lc 
of natural selection will readily exjdain how such organs be.eoino 
fixed and gradually increase in development in .any species, especi- 
ally as there would probably be a corresponding rnoclitication and 
increased sen.sibility of the olfactory organs. Such individuals as 
by the intensity and peculiarity of their scent had greater j>()wer of 
attracting the opposite sex would certainly be those most likely to 
leave descendants to inherit and in their turn propagate the modi- 
fication. 

To this group of structures belong the suborbital gland or 
“crumen'^ of Antelopes and Deer, the frontal gland of the Muntjak 
and of Bats of the genus llipposiderus, the submental gland of the 
Chevrotains and of Taphozmis and some other Bats, the post-auditory 
follicle of the Chamois, the temporal gland of the Elephant, the 
lateral glands of the Musk-Shrew, the dorsal gland of the Peccary, 
the inguinal glands of Antelopes, the preputial glands of the Musk- 
Deer and Beaver (already alluded to in connection with the use 
made of their powerfully odorous secretion in medicine and per- 
fumery) and also of the Swine and Hare, the anal glands of Carni- 
vora, the perineal gland of the Civet (also of commercial value), the 
caudal glands of the Fox and Goat, the gland on the humeral 
membrane of Bats of the genus Saccopteryx, the post-digital gland of 
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the Rhinoceros, the inter-digital glands of the Sheep and many 
Ruminants, and numerous others. In some of these cases the 
glands are peculiar to, or more largely developed in, the male ; in 
others they are found equally developed in both sexes. 


II. DENTAL SYSTEM 

The dental system of mammals may be considered rather 
more in detail than space permits for some other portions of their 
structure, not only on account of the important part it plays in the 
economy of the animals of this class, but also for its interest to 
zoologists as an aid in the classification and identification of species. 
Owing to the imperishable nature of their tissues, teeth are 
preserved for an indefinite time, and in the case of extinct 
species frequently ofier the only indications available from which 
to derive an idea of the characters, affinities, and habits of the 
animals to which they once belonged. Hence even their smallest 
modifications have received great attention from comparative 
anatomists, and they have formed the subject of many special 
monographs.^ 

Teeth are present in nearly all mammals, and are applied 
to various purposes. They are, however, mainly subservient 
to the function of alimentation, being used either in procuring 
food, by seizing and killing living prey or gathering and biting 
off portions of vegetable material, and more indirectly in tearing 
or cutting through the hard protective coverings of food sul^- 
stances, as the husks and shells of nuts, or in pounding, crushing, 
or otherwise mechanically di\Tding the solid materials before 
swallowing, so as to prepare them for digestion in the stomach. 
Certain teeth arc also in many animals most efficient weapons of 
offence and defence, and for this purpose alone, quite in*espective 
of subserviency to the digestive process, are they developed in the 
male sex of many herbivorous animals, in the females of which 
they are absent or rudimentary. 

Teeth belong essentially to the tegumentary or dermal system 
of organs, and, as is well seen in the lower vertebrates, pass by 
almost insensible gradations into the hardened spines and scutes 
formed upon the integument covering the outer surface of the 
body ; but in mammals they are more specialised in structure and 
limited in locality. In this class they are developed only in the 

^ L. F. E. Rousseau, Anatomic comjxirie dii Systeme dentaire chez VHom'me ct 
chez les principaux Animaux^ 2d ed., 1839 ; F. Cuvier, Des Dents des Mammif^es 
consi(Ur6cs comme caracUres zoologiqucs^ 1822-25 ; R. Owen, Odontography^ 
1840-45 ; C. 0. Gicbel, OdontographiCy 1855 ; C. S. Tomes, Manual of Dental 
Anatomy y Hwimn and Comparative, 3d ed., 1889. 
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gums or fibro-mucous membrane covering the alveolar borders of 
the upper and lower jaws, or, in other words, the premaxillary 
and maxillary bones and the mandible. In the process of develop- 
ment, for the purpose of giving them that support which is needful 
for the performance of their functions, they almost always become 
implanted in the bone, — the osseous tissue growing up and mould- 
ing itself around the lengthening root of the tooth, so that 
ultimately they become apparently parts of the skeleton. In no 
mammal, however, does ankylosis or bony union between the 
tooth and jaw normally take place, as in many fishes and reptiles, 
— a vascular layer of connective tissue, the alveolo-dental mem- 
brane, always intervening,^ The presence of two or more roots, 
frequently met with in the cheek-teeth of mammals, implanted in 
corresponding distinct sockets of the jaw, is now peculiar to animals 
of this class. 

Strudurc . — The greater number of mammalian teeth when fully 
formed are not simple and homogeneous in structure, but are com- 
posed of several distinct tissues, which are enumerated below. 

The pidpi a soft substance, consisting of a very delicate 
gelatinous connective tissue, in Avhich numerous cells are imbedded, 
and abundantly supplied with blood-vessels and nerves, constitutes 
the central axis of all the basal part of the tooth, and affords the 
means by which the vitality of the whole is ])reserved. The 
nerves which pass into the pulp and endow the tooth with 
sensibility are branches of the fifth pair of cranial nerves. The 
pulp occupies a larger relative space, and performs a more important 
purpose, in the young growing tooth than afterwards, as by the 
calcification and conversion of its outer layers the jnincipal hard 
constituent of the tooth, the dentine, is formed. In teeth which 
have ceased to grow the pulp occupies a comparatively small space, 
which in the dried tooth is called the pulp-cavity. This communi- 
cates with the external surface of the tooth by a small aperture at 
the apex of the root, through which the branches of the blood- 
vessels and nerves, by which the tooth receives its nutrition and 
sensitiveness, pass in to be distributed in the pulj). In growing 
teeth the pulp-cavity is widely open, while in advanced age it often 
becomes obliterated, and the pulp itself entirely converted into 
bone-like material. 

The dentine or ivory forms the principal constituent of the 
greater number of teeth. When developed in its most character- 
istic form, it is a very hard but elastic substance, white, with a 
yellowish tinge, and slightly translucent. It consists of an organic 

^ The lower incisors of some species of Shrews are, however, said to become 
ankylosed to the jaw in adult age. 

® The teeth of the extinct Dinosaurian reptile Tricemtopa have two distinct 
roots, placed transversely to the axis of the jaws. 
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matrix, something like, but not identical with, that of bone, richly 
impregnated with calcareous salts (chiefly calcium phosphate), these 
constituting in a fresh human tooth 72 per cent of its weight. 
When subjected to microscopical examination it is seen to be every- 
where permeated by nearly parallel branching tubes which run, 
in a slightly curving or wavy manner, in a general direction from 
the centre towards the free surface of the tooth. These tubes com- 
municate by open mouths with the pulp-cavity, and usually ter- 
minate near the periphery of the dentine by closed ends or loops, 
though in Marsupials and certain other mammals they penetrate 
into the enamel. They are occupied in the living tooth by soft 
gelatinous fibrils connected with the cells of the pulp. A variety 
of dentine, permeated by canals contiiining blood-vessels, met with 
commonly in fishes and in some few mammals, as the Megatherium^ is 
called vaso-dentine. Other modifications of this tissue occasionally 
met with are called osteo-dentine and secondary dentine, — the 
latter being a dentine of irregular structure which often fills up the 
pulp-cavity of old animals. 

The enamel constitutes a thin investing layer, complete or 
partial, of the outer or exposed and working surface of the dentine 
of the crown of the teeth of most mammals. This is the hardest 
tissue met with in the animal body, containing from 95 to 97 per 
cent of mineral substances (chiefly calcium phosphate and some 
carbonate, with traces of fluoride). Its ultimate structure consists 
of prismatic fibres, placed generally with their long axes at right 
angles to the free surface of the tooth. Enamel is easily distin- 
guished from dentine with the naked eye by its clear, bluish-white, 
translucent ap 2 )earance. 

The cement or cruMa petrosa is always the most externally placed 
of the hard tissues of which teeth are composed, as will be under- 
stood when the mode of development of these organs is considered. 
It is often only found as a thin layer upon the surface of the root ; 
but sometimes, as in the complex-crowned molar teeth of the Horse 
and Elephant, it is a structure which plays a very important part, 
covering and filling in the interstices between the folds of the 
enamel. In appearance, histological structure, and chemical com- 
position it is closely allied to osseous tissue, containing lacunae and 
canaliculi, though only when it is of considerable thickness are 
Haversian canals present in it. 

Development — The two principal constituents of the teeth, the 
dentine and the enamel, are developed from the two layers of the 
mucous membrane of the jaw — the dentine from the deeper or vas- 
cular, the enamel from the superficial or epithelial layer. The latter 
dips down into the substance of the gum, and forms the enamel-organ 
or germ, the first rudiment of the future tooth, which is constantly 
present even in those animals in which the enamel is not found as a 
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constituent of the perfectly-formed tooth. Below the mass of epi- 
thelial cells thus embedded in the substance of the gum, and remaining 
connected by a narrow neck of similar structure with the epithelium 
of the surface, a portion of the vascular areolar tissue becomes 
gradually separated and defined from that which surrounds it, and 
assumes a distinct form, which is that of the crown of the future 
tooth, — a single cone in the case of simple teeth, or with two or 
more eminences in the complex forms. This is called the dental 
papilla or dentine germ, and by the gradual conversion of its tissue 
into dentine the bulk of the future tooth is formed, the uncalcified 
central portion remaining as the pulp. The conversion of the 
papilla into hard tissue commences at the outer surface of the apex, 
and gradually proceeds downwards and inwards, so that the form of 
the papilla exactly determines the form of the future dentine, and 
no alteration either in shape or size of this portion of the tooth, 
when once calcified, can take place by addition to its outer surface. 
In the meanwhile, calcification of a portion of the cells of the enamel- 
organ, which adapts itself like a cap round the top of the dentinal 
pipilla, and has assumed a somewhat complex structure, results in 
the formation of the enamel -coating of the crown of the tooth. 
"While these changes are taking place the tissues immediately sur- 
rounding the tooth-germ become condensed and difierentiated into 
a capsule, which appears to grow up from the base of the dental 
papilla, and encloses both this and the enamel-germ, constituting 
the follicle or tooth-sac. By the ossification of the inner layer of 
this follicle the cement is formed. This substance, therefore, uidike 
the dentine, increases from within outwards, and its growth may 
accordingly be the cause of considerable modification of form and 
enlargement, esi)ecially of the roots, of certain teeth, as those of 
Seals and some Cetacea. The delicate homogeneous layer coating the 
enamel surface of newly-formed teeth, in which cement is not found 
in the adult state, and known as Xasrayth s membrane, is considered 
by Tomes as probably a film of this substance, too thin to exhibit 
its characteristic structure, though by others it is believed to be 
derived from the external layer of the enamel-orgjin. The homology 
of the teeth with the dermal appendages, hairs, scales, and claws, 
has already been alluded to, and it will now be seen that in both cases 
two of the primary embryonic layers are concerned in their develop- 
ment — the mesoblast and epiblast — although in very different pro- 
portions respectively. Thus in the hair or nail the part derived from 
the epiblast forms the principal bulk of the organ, the mesoblast 
only constituting the papilla or matrix. But in the tooth the epi- 
bkstic portion is limited to the enamel, and is always of relatively 
sinall bulk and often absent, while the dentine (the principal con- 
stituent of the tooth) and the cement are formed from the mesoblast. 

When more than one set of teeth occur in mammals, those of 
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the second set are developed in a precisely similar manner to the 
first, but the enamel-germ, instead of being derived directly from an 
independent part of the oral epithelium, is formed from a budding 
out of the neck of the germ of the tooth succeeded. In the case of 
the true molars, which have no predecessors, the germ of the first 
has an independent origin, but that of the others is derived from the 
neck of the germ of the tooth preceding it in the series. The 
foundations of the permanent teeth are thus laid as it were almost 
simultaneously with those of their predecessors, although they 
remain in many cases for years before they are developed into 
functional activity. 

Although the commencement of their formation takes place 
at an early i)eriod of embryonic life, teeth are in nearly all mam- 
mals still concealed beneath the gum at the time of birth. The 
period of eruption, or “ cutting ” of the teeth as it is called, that is, 
their piercing through and rising above the surface of the mucous 
membrane, varies much in difierent species. In some, as Seals, the 
whole series of teeth appears almost simultaneously; but more often 
there are considerable intervals between the appearance of the 
individual teeth, the front ones usually coming into place first, and 
those at the back of the mouth at a later period. 

Forms of Teeth , — The simplest form of tooth may be exemplified 
on a largo scale by the tusk of the Elephant (Fig. 1,1.) It is a 
hard mass almost entirely com})osed of dentine, of a conical shape 
at first, but during growth becoming more and more cylindrical or 
uniform in width. The enamel -covering, present on the apex in 
its earliest condition, soon disappears, but a thin layer of cement 
covers the circumference of the tooth throughout life. In section 
it will be seen that the basal j^ortiou is hollow, and contains a large 
conical pulp, as broad at the base as the tooth itself, and deeply 
imbedded in the bottom of a recess, or socket, in the maxillary 
bone. This pulp continues to grow during the lifetime of the 
animal, and at the same time is converted at its surface into dentine. 
The tooth therefore continually elongates, but the use to which the 
animal subjects it in its natural state causes the apex to wear away, 
at a rate generally proportionate to the growth at the base, other- 
wise it would become of inconvenient length and weight. Such 
teeth of indefinite growth are said to be “rootless,” or to have 
“ persistent pulps.” 

One of the corresponding front teeth of man (P'ig. 2, 11. and III.) 
may be taken as an example of a very different condition. After its 
crown is fully formed by calcification of the germ, the ])ulp, though 
continuing to elongate, begins to contract in diameter ; a neck or 
slight constriction is formed ; and the remainder of the pulp is con- 
verted into the root (often, but incorrectly, called “fang”), a taper- 
ing conical process imbedded in the alveolar cavity of the bone, and 

2 
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having at its extremity a minute perforation, through which the 
vessels and nerves required to maintain the vitality of the tooth enter 

the pulp- cavity, which is 
"" "■ very different from the 

widely open cavity at 
the base of the growing 
tooth. When the crown 
of the tooth is broad and 
com])lex in character, in- 
stead of having a single root, 
it may be supported by 
two or more roots, each of 
which is implanted in a 
distinct alveolar recess or 
socket, and to the apex of 
which a branch of the com- 
mon pulp'Cavity is continued 
w (Fig. 1,1V.) Such teeth are 

^ called “rooted teeth.” When 

they have onc(i attained their 
] position in the jaw, with the 
neck a little "way ab(»ve the 
level of the free margin of 
the alveolus, and embraced 
by the gum or tough fila-o- 
vascular membrane covering 
the alveolar border, and hav- 
ing the root fully formed, 
they can never increase in 
length or alter their posi- 
tion ; if they a])pcar to do 

Fig. 1. — Diagrammatic Sections of vanouH foi*nis of SO ill old age, it bcillg Only 
Teeth. I. Incisor or tusk of Elephant, with pulji- in COIlSCquence of absorptioil 
cavity persistently open at hast*. II. llnnian incisor i ^ r 

daring development, with root imperfectly formed, letroCCSSlOTl of the SUl- 

and pulp-cavity widely open at base. III. Completely rOUIuling alveolai* margins, 
formed human incisor, Avith pulp-cavity contracted to Jf oftcil liapIiCns their 
a small aperture at the end of the root. IV. Human , * * 

molar, with broad crown and two roots. V. Molar of nice Wears away 111 mas- 
ihe Ox, with the enamel covering the crown deeply tication, it is IlCVCr renewed, 
folded, and the depressions tilled up with cement. The Qp^n cavity at the base 

surface is worn by use ; otherwise the enamel coating r 4 . 1 , • r i i 1 

would be continuous at the top of the ri.lges. In all impertectly Cleveloped 

the figures the enamel is black, the pulp white, the tOOth (Fig. 1, II.) CaUSeS it 

resemble the persistent 
condition of the rootless 
tooth. The latter is therefore a more primitive condition, the 
formation of the root being a completion of the process of tooth 
development. Functionally it is, how^ever, difficult to say that the 




and retrocession of the sur- 
rounding alveolar margins. 
If, as often happens, their 
surface wears away in mas- 
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one is a higher form than the other, since they both serve important 
and different purposes in the animal economy. 

As is almost always the case in nature, intermediate conditions 
between these two forms of teeth are met with. Thus some teeth, 
as the molars of the Horse, and of many Rodents, are for a time 
rootless, and have growing pulps producing very long crowns with 
parallel sides, the summits of which may be in use and beginning 
to wear away while the bases are still growing ; but ultimately the 
pulp contracts, forms a neck and distinct roots, and ceases to grow. 
The canine tusks of the Musk Deer and of the Walrus have 
persistent pulps, and are open at their base until the animal is of 
advanced age, when they close, and the pulp ceases to be renewed. 
The same sometimes happens in the tusks of very old Boars. 

The simplest form of the crown of a tooth is that of a cone ; 
but this may be variously modified. Thus it may be flattened, with its 
edges sharp and cutting, and pointed at the apex, as in the laterally 
compressed premolars of most Carnivora ; or it may be chisel- or 
awl-shaped, with a straight truncated edge, as in the human incisors ; 
or it may be broad, with a fiat or rounded upper surface. Very 
often there is a more or less prominent ridge encircling the whole or 
part of the base of the crown just above the neck, called the cingu- 
lum, which serves as a protection to the edge of the gum in masti- 
cating, and is most developed in flesh -eating and insectivorous 
animals, in which the gums are liable to be injured by splinters of 
bone or other hjird fragments of their food. The form of the 
crown is frequently rendered complex by the development upon its 
surface of elevations or tubercules called cusps or cones, or by 
ridges usually transverse, but sometimes variously curved or folded. 
When the crown is broad and the ridges are greatly developed, as 
in the molars of the Elephant, Horse, and Ox (Fig. 1, Y.), the inter- 
spaces between them are filled with cement, which supports them 
and makes a solid compact mass of the whole tooth. When such a 
tooth wears away at the surface by friction against the opposed 
tooth of the other jaw, the different density of the layers of 
the substances of which it is composed — enamel, dentine, and 
cement — arranged in characteristic patterns, causes them to wear 
unequally, the hard enamel ridges projecting beyond the others, 
and thus giving rise to a grinding surface of great mechanical 
advantage. 

Succession . — The dentition of all mammals consists of a definite 
set of teeth, almost always of constant and determinate number, 
form, and situation, and, with few exceptions, persisting in a 
functional condition throughout the natui’al term of the animaVs 
life. In many species these are the only teeth which the animal 
ever possesses, — the set which is first formed being permanent, or, if 
accidentally lost, or decaying in extreme old age, not being replaced 
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by others. These animals are called Monophyodont. But in the 
larger number of mammals, certain of the tooth are preceded by 
others, which may be only of a very transient, rudimentary, and 
functionlcss character (being in the Seals, for example, shed either 
before or within a few days after birth), or may be considerably 
developed, and functionally occupy the place of the permanent teeth 
for a somewhat lengthened period, during the growth and develop- 
ment of the latter and of the jaws. In all cases these teeth 
disappear (by the absorption of their roots and shedding of the 
crowns) before the frame of the animal has ac(|uired complete 
maturity, as evidenced by the coalescence of the epiphyses of the 
osseous system. As these teeth are, an a general rule, present 
during the period in which the animal is nourished by the milk of 
the mother, the name of “milk-teeth” (French dents de lalt, 
German milclmihne) has been commonly accorded to them, although 
it must be understood that the epoch of their pi esence is by no 
means necessarily synchronous with that of lactation. Ariimals 
possessing such teeth are called Diphyodont. No mammal is known 
to have more than two sets of teeth ; and the definite and orderly 
replacement of certain members of the series is a process of quite a 
different nature from the indefinite succession which takes place in 
all the teeth continuously throughout the lifetime of the lower 
vertebrates. 

When the milk-teeth are well developed, and continue in place 
during the greater part of the animars growth, as is especially the 
case with the Ungulata, and, though to a less degree, with the 
Primates and Carnivora, their use is obvious, since taken all together 
they form structurally a complete epitome on a small scale of the 
more numerous and larger })crmanent set (see Fig. 3), and, con- 
sequently, are able to perform the same functions, while time is 
allowed for the gradual maturation of the latter, and CvSpecially 
while the jaws of the gi’owing animal are ac([uiring the size and 
strength sufficient to support the permanent teeth. Those animals, 
therefore, that have a well-developed and tolerably persistent set of 
milk-teeth may be considered to be in a higher state of development, 
as regards their dentition, than those that have the milk-teeth 
absent or rudimentary. 

It is a very general rule that individual teeth of the milk and 
permanent set have a close relationship to one another, being 
originally formed, as mentioned above, in exceedingly near proximity, 
and with, at all events so far as the enamel-germ is concerned, a 
direct connection. Moreover, since the latter ultimately come to 
occupy the position in the alveolar border temporarily held by the 
former, they are spoken of respectively as the predecessors or suc- 
cessors of each other. But it must be understood that milk-teeth 
may be present which have no successors in the permanent series, 
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and, what is far more general, permanent teeth may have no pre- 
decessors in the milk series. 

The complete series of permanent teeth of most mammals forms 
a complex machine, with its several parts adapted for different 
functions, — the most obvious structural modification for this purpose 
being an increased complexity of the individual components of the 
series from the anterior towards the posterior extremity of such 
scries. Since, as has just been said, the complete series of the milk 
teeth often presents structurally and functionally a similar machine, 
but composed of fewer individual members, and the anterior of which 
are as simple, and the posterior as complex as those occupying 
corresponding positions in the permanent series, — and since the 
milk-teeth are only developed in relation to the anterior or lateral, 
never to the most j^osterior of the permanent series, — it follows 
that the hinder milk-teeth arc usually more complex than the teeth 
of which they are the predecessors in the permanent series, and 
represent functionally, not their immediate successors, but those 
more posterior permanent teeth which have no direct predecessors. 
This character is clearly seen in those animals in which the various 
members of the molar series are well differentiated from each other 
in form, as the Carnivora, and also in Man. 

In animals which have two sets of teeth the number of those 
of the permanent series which are })recedcd by milk-teeth varies 
greatly, being sometimes, as in Marsupials and some Rodents, as 
few as one on each side of each jaw, and sometimes including the 
larger portion of the series. 

Although there are difficulties in some cases in arriving at a 
satisfactory solution of the question, it is, on the whole, safest to 
assume that when only one set of teeth is present, this corresponds 
to the permanent teeth of the Diphyodonts. When this one set 
is completely developed, and remains in use throughout the 
animal’s life, there can be no question on this subject. When, on 
the other hand, the teeth arc rudimentary and transient, as in the 
Whalebone Whales, it is possible to consider them as representing 
the milk series ; but there are weighty reasons in favour of the 
opposite conclusion.^ 

Arrangement, Homologies, and Notation of Teeth, — The teeth of 
the two sides of the jaws are always alike in number and character, 

^ This and other (questions concerning the homologies, notation, and suc- 
cession of the teeth of mammals are more fully developed in two memoirs by one 
of the present writers : — Remarks on the Homologies and Notation of the Teeth 
of the Mammalia,” in the Jmrnal of Anatomy and riiysiology, vol. iii. p. 262, 
1869 ; and “Notes on the First or Milk Dentition of the Mammalia,” in the 
Trans, Odontological Society of Great Britain, 1871. See also an important 
memoir by Oldfield Thomas on the “Homologies and Succession of the teeth 
in the Dasyuridee,” Phil, Trans, 1887, pp. 443-462. 
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except in cases of accidental or abnormal variation, and in the one 
remarkable instance of conatant deviation from bilateral symmetry 
among mammals, the tusks of the Narwhal {M(modmi\ in which 
the left is of immense size, and the right rudimentary. In cer- 
tain mammals, such as the Dolphins and some Armadillos, which 
have a very large series of similar teeth, not always constant in 
number in different individuals, there may be differences in the two 
sides ; but, apart from these, in describing the dentition of any 
mammal, it is quite sufficient to give the number and characters 
of the teeth of one side only. Since the teeth of the upper and the 
lower jaws work against each other in masticating, there is a general 
correspondence or harmony between them, the projections of one 
series, when the mouth is closed, fitting into corresponding depressions 
of the other. There is also a general resemblance in the number, 
characters, and mode of succession of both series, so that, although 
individual teeth of the upper and lower jaws may not be in any 
strict sense of the term homologous parts, there is a great con- 
venience in applying the same descriptive terms to the one as are 
used for the other. 

The simplest dentition as a whole is that of many species of 
Dolphin (Fig. 2), in which the crowns are single-pointed, slightly 





Fig. 2. — Ui>p<"raiui I^ower Teeth of one snie«>f the Mouth of a Dolphin (Lagfnorhynchu^) as an 
example of the homodont type of deiitithm. The hone eovering tlie outer snle of the roots of 
the teeth has been removed to show their simple charaider. 

curved cones, and the roots also single and ta])eriug, and all alike in 
form from the anterior to the posterior end of the series, though it 
may be with some slight difference in size, those at the two extremities 
of the series being rather smaller than the others. Such a dentition 
is called Homodont, and in the case cited, as the teeth are never 
changed, it is also Monophyodont. Such teeth are adapted only 
for catching slippery living prey, as fish. 

In a very large number of mammals the teeth of different 
parts of the series are more or less differentiated in character, 
and have different functions to perform. The front teeth are 
simple and one-rooted, and are adapted for cutting and seizing. 
They are called incisors.” The back- or cheek-teeth have broader 
and more complex crowns, tuberculated or ridged, and are sup- 
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ported on two or more roots. They crush or giind the food, and 
are hence called “molars.’' Many animals have, between these 
two sets, a tooth at each corner of the mouth, longer and more 
pointed than the others, adapted for tearing or sfeibbing, or for 
fixing struggling prey. From the conspicuous development of 
such teeth in the Carnivora, especially the Dogs, they have received 
the name of “canines.” A dentition with its component parts so 
differently formed that these distinctive terms are applicable to 
them is called Heterodont. In most cases, though by no means 
invariably, animals with Heterodont dentition are also Diphyodont. 

This general arrangement is extremely obvious in a considerable 
number of mammals ; and closer examination shows that, under 
very great modification in detail, there is a remarkable uniformity 
of essential characters in the dentition of a large number of 
members of the class belonging to different orders and not otherwise 
closely allied ; so much so indeed that it has been possible (chiefly 
through the researches of Sir Kichard Owen) to formulate a common 
plan of dentition from which the others have been derived by the 
alteration of some and suppression of other members of the series, 
and occasionally, but very rarely, by addition. The records of 
piila^ontology fully confirm this view, as by tracing back many 
groups now widely separated in dental characters we find a 
gradual approximation to a common type. In this generalised form 
of mammalian dentition (which is best exemjdified in the genera 
AnopJothmum and Il(miahAmitotliemim) the entire number of teeth 
})resent is 44, or 11 above and 11 below on each side. Those of 
each jaw arc placed in continuous series without intervals between 
them ; and, although the anterior teeth are simple and single- 
rooted, and the posterior teeth complex and with several roots, 
the transition between the Uvo kinds is gradual. 

In dividing and grouping such teeth for the purpose of descrii> 
tion and comparison, more definite characters are required than 
those derived merely from form or function. The first step towards 
a classification has been made by the observation that the upper 
jaw is composed of two bones, the premaxilla and the maxilla, 
and that the suture between these bones separates the three 
anterior teeth from the others. These three teeth, then, which are 
implanted by their roots in the premaxilla, form a distinct group, 
to which the name of “.incisor” is applied. This distinction is, 
however, not so important as it appears at first sight, for, as 
mentioned when speaking of the development of the teeth, their 
connection with the bone is only of a secondary nature, and, although 
it happens conveniently for our purpose that in the groat majority 
of cases the segmentation of the bone coincides with the interspace 
between the third and fourth tooth of the series, still, when it does 
not happen to do so, as in the case of the Mole, we must not give 
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too much weight to this fact, if it contravenes other reasons for 
determining the homologies of the teeth. The eight remaining 
teeth of the upper jaw ofier a natural division, inasmuch as the 
posterior three never have milk-predecessors ; and, although some 
of the anterior teeth may be in the same case, the particular one 
preceding these throe always has such a predecessor. These three 
then are grouped apart as the “ molars,^* or, since some of the teeth 
in front of them often have a molariform character, “true molars.” 
Of the five teeth between the incisors and molars the most anterior, 
or that which is usually situated close behind the premaxillary 
suture, almost always, as soon as any departure takes place from 
the simplest and most homogeneous type, assumes a lengthened 
and pointed form, and is the tooth so developed as to constitute 
the “ canine ” or “ laniary ” tooth of the Carnivora, the tusk of the 
Boar, etc. It is customary therefore to call this tooth, whatever 
its size or form, the “ canine.” The remaining four are the “ pre- 
molars” or “false molars.” This system of nomenclature has been 
objected to as being artificial, and in many cases not descriptive, 
the distinction between premolars and canine especially being 
sometimes not obvious ; but the terms are now in such general use, 
and are so pi'actically convenient — especially if, as it is best to do 
in all such cases, we forget their original signification and treat 
them as arbitrary signs — that it is not likely they will be super- 
seded by any that have been proposed as substitutes for them. 

With regard to the lower teeth the difficulties are greater, 
owing to the absence of any suture corresponding to that which 
defines the incisors above ; but since the number of the teeth is 
the same, the corresponding teeth are preceded by milk-teeth, and 
in the large majority of cases it is the fourth tooth of the series 
which is modified in the same way as the canine (or fourth tooth) 
of the upper jaw, it is quite reasonable to adopt the same divisions 
as with the upper series, and to call the first three, which are 
implanted in the part of the mandible opposite to the preraaxilla, 
the incisors, the next the canine, the next four the premolars, and 
the last three the molars. It may be observed that when the 
mouth is closed, especially when the opposed sirrfaces of the teeth 
present an irregular outline, the corresponding upper and lower 
teeth are not exactly opposite, otherwise the two series could not 
fit into one another ; but as a rule the points of the lower teeth 
shut into the interspaces in front of the corresponding teeth of the 
upper jaw. This is seen very distinctly in the canine teeth of the 
Carnivora, and is a useful guide in determining the homologies of 
the teeth of the two jaws. Objections have certainly been made 
to this view, because, in certain rare cases, the tooth which, accord- 
ing to it, would be called the lower canine has the form and 
function of an incisor (as in Euminants and Lemurs), and on the 
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other hand (as in Cotylops^ dm extinct Ungulate from North America) 
the tooth that would thus he determined as the first premolar has 
the form of a canine ; but it should not be forgotten that, as in all 
such cases, definitions derived from form and function alone are 
quite as open to objection as those derived from position and 
relation to surrounding parts, or still more so. 

Dental formula }, — For the sake of brevity the complete dentition, 
arranged according to these principles, is often described by the 
following formula, the numbers above the line representing the 
teeth of the upper, those below the line those of the lower jaw : — 

incisors canines premolars molars ^ 

total 44. Since, however, initial letters may be substituted for 
the names of each group, and it is quite unnecessary to give more 
than the numbers of the teeth on one side of the mouth, the 
formula may be conveniently abbreviated into — 

^ j > T 4 > ii ~ 1 r > total 44. 

The individual teeth of each group are always enumerated from 
before backwards, and by such a formula as the following — 
i\y i 2, i 3, c, j) 1, p 2, p 3, p 4, m 1, m 2, i)\ 3 

2 1, i 2, i 3, c, 72 1, 2, p 3, p 4, m 1, vi 2 , m 3 

or more briefly — 

. 1 , 2 , 3 1 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 1 , 2 , 3 

^ 1 , 2, '3» ^ V 1,'2, '3, V i;"2r3* 

A special numerical designation is thus given by which each one 
can be indicated. In mentioning any single tooth, such a sign as E_l 
will mean the first upper molar, mi the first lower molar, and so on. 
The use of such signs saves much time and space in description.^ 

It was part of the view of the founder of this system of dental 
notation that, at least throughout the group of mammals whose 
dentition is derived from this general type, each tooth has its 
strict homologue in all species, and that in those cases in which 
fewer than the tyjiical number are present (as in all existing 
mammals except the genera Gymmira^ Talpa, and Mt/ogalef the 
teeth that are missing can be accurately defined. According to 
this view, when the number of incisors falls short of three it is 
assumed that the absent ones are missing from the outer and 
posterior end of the series. Thus, when there is but one incisor 
present, it is i 1 ; when two, they are i 1 and i 2. Further- 
more, when the premolars and the molars are below their typical 
number, the absent teeth are missing from the fore part of the 
premolar series, and from the back part of the molar series. If 
this were invariably so, the labours of those who describe teeth 

^ By many writers the letters indicating the difterent kinds of teeth are 
printed in capitals, as /, (7, P, and M; wliile very frequently the symbol Pm is 
employed in place of p. 
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would be greatly simplified ; but there are so many exceptions that 
a close scrutiny into the situation, relations, and development of a 
tooth is required before its nature can be determined, and in some 
cases the evidence at our disposal is scarcely sufficient for the 
purpose. In other instances, however, as among the Polyprotodont 
Marsupials, we have decisive evidence to show that the missing 
premolar teeth are not those at the extremity of the series. 

The milk -dentition is expressed by a similar formula, d 
for deciduous or m for milk being commonly prefixed to the 



Fkj. 3.— Milk and Pernianent Dciititiim of Upper (I.) and J.ow<‘r (II,) Jaw ot tho l>og (CanU 
famUiaris), with the symbols by winch the diftej*ent teeth are c«»inmnnly dcsij^nnled. The third 
tipper molar (m.3) is the only tooth wanting in this animal to compleu* the typical heterodont 
mammalian dentition. 


letter expressive of the nature of the tooth. Since the three 
molars, and almost invariably the first premolar of the permanent 
series, have no predecessors, the typical milk-dentition would be 
expressed as follows — di g, dc ],dfii 3, = total 28. In a few 
Ungulates, however, such as the Hyrax and Tapir, and in some 
instances the Rhinoceros and the extinct Palwoiherinm, the whole of 
the four premolars are preceded by milk-teeth ; when we have the 
fullest development of cheek-teeth in the whole of the Eutheria. Tlie 
teeth which precede the premolars of the permanent series are all 
called molars in the milk-dentition, although as a general rule, in 
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form and function they represent in a condensed form the whole 
premolar and molar series of the adult. When there is a marked 
difference between the premolars and molars of the permanent 
dentition, the first milk-molar resembles a premolar, while the last 
has the characters of the posterior true molar. 

The dentition of all the members of the orders Primates, 
Carnivora, Insectivora, Chiroptera, and Ungulata can clearly be 
derived from the above -described generalised t3rpe. The same 
may be said of the Rodents, and even the Proboscidea, though 
at least in the existing members of the order with greater modi- 
fication. It is also apparent in certain extinct Cetacea, as 
Zeuglodon and Sqmhdmi^ iDut it is difficult to find any traces of 
it in existing Cetacea, Sirenia, or any of the so-called Edentata. 
All the Marsupials, different as they are in their general structure 
and mode of life, and variously modified as is their dentition, 
present in this system of organs some deep-lying common characters 
which show their unity of origin. The generalised type to which 
their dentition can be reduced presents considerable resemblance 
to that of the placental mammals, yet differing in details. It is 
markedly hoterodont, and susceptible of division into incisors, 
canines, premolars, and molars upon the same principles. The 
whole number is, however, not limited to forty-four. The incisors 
may be as numerous as five on each side above, and they are 
almost jdways different in number in the upper and the lower jaw. 
The preinolars and molars are commonly seven, as in the placental 
mammals, but their arrangement is reversed, as there are four 
true molars and three premolars. 

The larger number of incisive and molar teeth among the 
Marsupials suggests that their additional teeth have disappeared 
in the Eutheria,^ and Mr. O, Thomas has endeavoured to construct 


a generalised dental formula from which both the Marsupial and 
Euthcrian modifications may have been derived by the suppression 

of particular teeth. Thus the hypothetical formula i 

^ V ^ ]~'2 3 4' 5 * lower incisor, 

and of the second premolars (which wo know to bo those which 
disappear in the Marsupials) and the fifth molars, will give 


• 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 1 I v;, o, 1 , li, o, ^ p i p 

1 72; 3, “47b » ^ V -^^1, 0,3, 4 » formula of the 

Opossum (Didelpht/s), usually written i f, I- Again, 

in the same formula the loss of the fourth and fifth incisors in 


, 1, 0, 3, 4 
' i, 0 , 3 , 4» 


1,_2, 3,J ^ 
' 1 , 273, 4 ^ 


both jaws, and also of the fourth molars, gives us i !’ 7 « ^ f ’ 

b 2, 3 , 4 12 3 I, t>, V, u 1 

T 1727374’ flf V formula of a typical Euthcrian, like the 


^ According to Mr. G. E. Dobson there are four upper incisors in some of 
the Soriddw. 
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Pig, which we generally write as i r j, jt? -J, ?;?. f . Such a 
generalised formula Avill admit of modification into that of all 
existing, and a lai’ge number of fossil Marsupials, but it is possible 
that some of the Mesozoic types may have had more than four 
premolars, although there is no absolutely decisive evidence that 
such was the case. The presence of seven or eight true molars in 
some Mesozoic forms merely entails the addition of two or three 
additional figures to the ideal generalised formula. 

The milk-dentition of all known Marsupials, existing or extinct, 
is (if not entirely absent) limited to a single tooth on either side of 
each jaw, this being the predecessor of the last permanent premolar. 
And if the view that the milk -dentition is an additional scries 
grafted upon the original ])ermanent scries be correct, it is evident 
that we have in this single replacement the first stage of this 
additional development. 

In very few mammals are teeth entirely absent. Even in the 
Whalebone Whales their germs are formed in the same manner 
and at the same jyeriod of life as in other mammals, and even 
become partially calcified, but they never rise above the gums, 
and comjdetely disappear before the birth of the animal. In some 
species of the order Edentata, the true Anteaters and the Pangolins, 
no traces of teeth have been found at any age. The Jidiilt 
Monotremata are likewise devoid of teeth of the same structure 
as those of ordinary mamuials ; but well-develoj)ed molars occur in 
the young Ondtho'rhyncUm^ although no traces of teeth have hitherto 
been detected in Echidna. 

Modifications of the Teeth in Itelatirm to their Functams. — The 
principal functional modifications noticed in the dentition of 
mammalia may be roughly grouped as piscivorous, carnivorous, 
insectivorous, omnivorous, and herbivorous, each having, of course, 
numerous variations and transitional conditions. 

The essential characters of a piscivorous dentition are best 
exemplified in the Dolphins, and also (as modifications of the 
carnivorous type) in the Seals. This typo consists of an elongated, 
rather narrow mouth, wide gape, with numerous subecpial, conical, 
sharp-pointed, recurved teeth, adapted simply to rapidly seize, but 
not to divide or masticate, active, slippery, but not powerful prey. 
All animals which feed on fish as a rule swallow and digest them 
entire, a process which the structure of prey of this nature, especially 
the intimate interblending of delicate, sharp-pointed bones with the 
muscles, renders very advantageous, and for which the above- 
described t3rpe of dentition is best adapted. 

The carnivorous type of dentition is shown in its most specialised 
development among existing mammals in the Felidce, The function 
being here to seize and kill struggling animals, often of large size 
and great muscular power, the canines are immensely developed. 
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trenchant, and piercing, and are situated wide apart, so as to give 
the firmest hold when fixed in the victim's body. The jaws are as 
short as is consistent with the free action of the canines, so that no 
power may be lost. The incisors are very small, so as not to 
interfere with the penetrating action of the canines, and the 
crowns of the molar series are reduced to scissor-like blades, with 
which to pare ofi‘ the soft tissues from the large bones, or to divide 
into small pieces the less dense portions of the bones for the sake of 
nutriment afforded by the blood and marrow they contain. The 
gradual modification between this and the two following types will 
be noticed in their appropriate places. 

In the most typical insectivorous animals, as the Hedgehogs 
and Shrews, the central incisors are elongated, pointed, and project 
forwards, those of the upper and lower jaw meeting like the blades 
of a pair of forceps, so as readily to secure small active prey, (piick 
to elude capture, but powerless to resist when once seized. The 
crowns of the molars are covered with numerous sharp edges and 
points, which, working against each other, rapidly cut up the hard- 
cased insects into little jneces fit for swallowing and digestion. 

The omnivorous type, especially that adapted for the con- 
sumption of soft vegetable substances, such as fruits of various 
kinds, may be exemplified in the dentition of Man, of most 
Monkeys, and of the less modified Pigs. The incisors are moderate, 
sube(iual, and cutting. If the canines are enlarged, it is usually 
for other pur})oses than those connected with food, and only in the 
male sex. The molars have their crowns broad, flattened, and 
elevated into rounded tubercles. The name Bmodont, or hillock- 
toothed, has been proj)osed for molars of this type, and will 
frequently be found convenient. 

In the most typically herbivorous forms of dentition, as seen in the 
Horse and Kangaroo, the incisors are well developed, trenchant, and 
adapted for cutting off the herbage on which the animals feed ; the 
canines are rudimentary or suppressed ; the molars are large, with 
broad crowns, which in the simplest forms have strong transverse 
ridges, but may become variously complicated in the higher degrees 
of modification which this type of tooth assumes. 

Various forms of teeth of this type will be noticed among the 
Ungulates and Rodents. 

The natural gi'oups of mammals, or those which in our present 
state of knowledge we have reason to believe are truly related to 
each other, may each contain examples of more than one of these 
modifications. Thus the Primates have both omnivorous and 
insectivorous forms. The Carnivora show piscivorous, carnivorous, 
insectivorous, and omnivorous modifications of their common type 
of dentition. The Ungulata and the Rodentia have among them 
the omnivorous and various modifications, both simple and complex, 
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of the herbivorous type. The Marsupialia exhibit examples of 
all forms, ♦ except the purely piscivorous. Other orders, more 
restricted in number or in habits, as the Proboscide<a and Cetacea, 
naturally do not show so great a variety in the dental structure of 
their members. 

I'axmiom f/.— In considering the taxonomic value to be assigned to 
the modifications of teeth of mammals, two principles, often 
opposed to each other, which have been at work in producing these 
modifications, must be held in view: — (1) the type, or ancestral 
form, as we generally now call it, characteristic of each group, 
which in most mammals is itself derived from the still more 
generalised type described above ; and (2) variations which have 
taken place from this type, generally in accordance with special 
functions which the teeth are called upon to fulfil in particular 
cases. These variatioTis are sometimes so great as completely to 
mask the primitive type, and in this way the dentition of many 
animals of widely difl'erent origin has come to present a remarkable 
superficial resemblance, as in the case of the Wombat (a Marsupial), 
the Aye- Aye (a Lemur), and the Rodents, or as in the case of the 
Thylacine and the Dog. In all these examples indications may 
generally be found of the true nature of the case by examining the 
earlier conditions of dentition ; for the characters of the milk- 
teeth or the presence of rudimentary or deciduous members of the 
permanent set will generally indicate the route by which the 
specialised dentition of the adult has been derived. It is perhaps 
owing to the importance of the dental armature to the well-being 
of the animal in procuring its sustenance, and preserving its life 
from the attacks of enemies, that great changes appear to have 
taken place so readily, and with such comparative rapidity, in the 
forms of these organs — changes often accompanied "with but little 
modification in the general structure of the animal. Of this 
proposition the Aye- Aye (Chiromys) among Lemurs, the Walrus 
among Seals, and the Narwhal among Dolphins form striking 
examples ; since in all these forms the superficial characters of their 
dentition would entirely separate them from the animals with which 
all other evidence (even including the mode of development of their 
teeth) proves their close affinity. 

Tritubefrcnlim . — ^Recent researches, and more especially those of 
Professors Cope and Osborn, tend to show that almost all of the 
extremely different forms of tooth-structure found among Mammals 
may be traced to one common type, in which the crown of each 
tooth carried three cusps, and hence termed the tritubercular type ; 
these three cusps being arranged in a triangle, with the apex 
directed inwardly in the upper teeth (Fig. 4, o), and outwardly in 
the lower ones (Fig. 4, 7 ). It is further probable that this 
tritubercular type was itself derived from a type of dentition in 
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which the teeth were in the form of almost a quite simple cone ; 
such a presumably primitive type of dentition being Apparently 
retained among some existing Edentates, like the Armadillos, while 
it is possible that we should regard the dentition of the existing 
Cetacea (Fig. 2) as a reversion to the same primitive type. None of 
the Mesozoic mammals at present known exhibit this simple 
conical type of teeth, although we have an approximation to it in 
the extremely- generalised genus Dromatherkm. Starting then 



Fig. 4.-~Molar te«t l» of Mesozoic Mammals (enlarged). Tricoiiodont type— 1, Drmnthermm ; 

2, Microconndoii ; $, Aviphile'ites ; 4, I'hitscolothcriumi; b, Tricoiuxhn. Tntubei’cular type 6,7, 

Upala^iothenuvi ; 10, Asthenodon. TiilHTCular s(*rtorial typv—Sy Ampfii the nim ; 9, Penimus; Il- 
ls, AmblotheHuvi ^ 14 (?) Amhlothcrinm, pt\ Protocone; hypocone ; jhi, iiaracone ; me, 
metaconc, in the ui>pt*r teeth ; and protoconni, hypocoiihl, paraconiil, and metacouid in tlie 
low<*r. 6 and 15 are upper molars, and the r<‘.st lower molars. (After Osborn.) 


from this presumed simple cone it appears that the teeth of Dnmm- 
theri%m> (Fig. 4, i) present the first stage towards trituberculism, the 
crown of each tooth having one main cone, with minute lateral 
cusps, and the root being grooved. In the next or true Tricon- 
odont stage (Fig. 4, a-.o) the crown has become elongated antero- 
posteriorly, and consists of one central and two lateral cones or 
cusps, while the root is divided. From this the transition is easy to 
the tritubercular type, in which the three cusps, instead of being 
placed in a line, are arranged in a triangle ; the upper teeth (Fig. 
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4, o) having one inner and two outer cusps, while the reverse 
condition •obtains in those of the lower jaw (Fig. 4, 7 ). These 
three cusps of the simple tri tubercular tooth are collectively desig- 
nated as the primitive triangle ; in the upper tooth the inner cusp 
is termed the protocone, the antcro-extoi’iial one the ])aracone, and 
the postero-external the mctacone ; the corresponding cusps of the 
lower tooth being named protoconid, paraconid, and metaconid — 
the protoconid being here on the outer side of the crown. 

It is thus apparent that in the first, oi' haplodont type, as well 
as in the triconodont type, the upper and lower molars are alike ; 
while in the simple tritubercular ty})e they have a similar pattern, 
but with the arrangement of the cusps reversed. This simple 
tritubercular type occurs in the Mesozoic genus Sjxihirathrriuni 
(Fig. 4, 0 and 7), and a])parently in the existing Moris ; but 
in the majority of tritubercular forms, while this ])rimitive triangle 
forms the main portion of the crown, other secondary cusps are 
added, the homologies of which in the upper and lower teeth are 
somewhat doubtful At the same time that we have the addition 


of these secondary cusps we also find trituberciilism ditVerentiating 
into a secodont and a bunodont series, according as to whether the 
dentition becomes of a cutting or a crushing type. 

Thus in the lower molars (Fig. 4, ^ and •») we very frequently 
find the three cusps of the primitive triangle elevated and connected 
by cross crests, while there is an additional low posterior heel or 
talon, which may be termed the hypoconid. This tubei‘cular- 
sectorial sub-type, as it is termed, is found in the lower molars of 
many Polyprotodont Marsupials and Insectivores, and it also occurs 
in the lower carnassial teeth of the true Carnivora. The presence 



of two cusps (inner and 
outer) to the talon con- 
verts this modification 
into a qiiinque^tubercular 
form ; while, by the sup- 
])ression of one of the 
three jaimitive cusps, it 
develops into the (juadri- 


Fio. 5.— Diagram of two upper and two lower left tu}>ercular type of the 
quadritubercular molars in mutual appositi<»n. TIic cusps Knnn/Jnnf 
and ridges of the upper molars in flouble lines, and those ^ 

of the lower in black lines. The lower molars are looked Ifi the Upper molars 


atfrombelow.asiftransiiareTJt. pr, Prcjtr>coiie ; Ay, hyjK). the primitive triant^lc ill 
cone ; po, paracone ; we, metacoue ; 7/1/, protoconule ; pi, ^ 1 4 

metaconule ; prd, protoconid ; Ayd, hypoconid ; Txid, para- SecOUOnt SCriCS Uiay 
conld ; mud, metaconid ; end, entoconid. (After Osliom.) remain purely tricUSpid ; 

biit the addition of in- 


termediate cusps, both in the secodont and buno<lont series, may give 
rise to a quinquetubercular type; these intermediate cusps being 
respectively designated as the protoconule and metaconule (Fig. 6, 
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ml^ pi). Finally, in the bunodoiit series, the addition of a postero- 
internal cusp (Fig. 5, hp), termed the hypocone, forms the*sextuber- 
cular molar. 

The following table exhibits, in a collective form, the names 
and relations of all the above-mentioned cusps, and the letters by 
which they are indicated in the figures : — 

UrvKK Molars. 

Aiitero-iiiternal ens]) 

Postcro „ or Gth cusj) 

AntcTo-c‘xl(*riial cusp 
i'ostcro ,, „ 

Anterior iiiternu'diate cus]) 

Posterior „ „ 


= protocone =p?*. 
= hypocone 
= l)aracone 
= nictacono = tne. 
— protoconiile — ml. 
= metaconulc ~pL 


Lower Molars. 

Antero-external cusp — protoconid —prd. 

Postero „ „ liypoconid --hyd. 

Antero-intcrnul or r)th cusp - paraconid = ‘pad. 

intermediate (or in (piadrdubercular 

molars ant ero-internal) cus]). -= metaconid =mcd. 

Postero-internal cusp = entaconid —end. 

The common occurrence of tritubcrculism in the mammals of 
the earlier geological epochs is, as remarked by Osborn, very 
significant of the uniformity of molar origin. Thus, among the 
Mesozoic mammals (with tlie exception of the group known as 
Multitub(u'culata, in which the molars arc constructed on a different 
ty]>e), tritubcrculism occurs in the great majority of the genera; 
while out of 82 species, belonging to five different suborders from 
the Lowest or Puerco Eocene of the United States, all but four 
exhibit this feature ; and the same hokks good for the mammals of 
the corresponding European horizon. At the i)rcsent day trituber- 
culism persists in the Lemuroidea, Insectivora, Carnivora, and Mar- 
supialia. In the Carnivora there is a tendency to lose the meta- 
conid, while in the bunodont molars of the Ungulata it is the 
paraconid that disappears. 

111. THE SKELETON. 

Definition . — The skeleton is a system of hard parts, forming a 
framework which supports and protects the softer organs and 
tissues of the body. It consists of dense fibrous and cartilaginous 
tissues, portions of which remain through life in this state, but the 
greater part is transformed during the growth of the animal into 
bone or osseous tissue. This is characterised by a peculiar 

3 
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histological structure and chemical composition, being formed 
mainly oi a gelatinous basis, strongly impregnated with salts of 
calcium, chiefly phosphate, and disposed in a definite manner, con- 
taining numerous minute nucleated spaces or cavities called lacuna^, 
connected together by delicate channels or canaliculi, which radiate 
in all directions from the sides of the lacuiue. Tarts composed of 
bone are, next to the teeth, the most imperishable of all the organs 
of the body, often retaining their exact form and internal structure 
for ages after every trace of all other })ortions of the organisation 
has completely disappeared, and thus, in tlu^ case of extinct animals, 
afibrding the only means of attaining a knowledge of their characters 
and affinities.^ 

In the Armadillos and their extinct allies alone is there an 
ossified exoskeleton, or bony covering develojaul in the skin. In 
all other mammals the skeleton is com])letely i liter jial. It may l>e 
described as consisting of an axial portion belonging to the head 
and trunk, and an appendicular portion belonging to the limbs. 
There are also certain bones called splanchnic, being developeil 
Avithin the sul)stance of some of the viscera. Such are tlio os conlis 
and os penis found in some mammals. 

It is characteristic of all the larger bones of the mammalia that 
their ossification takes its origin from several distinct centres. One 
near the middle of the bone, and spreading throughout its gieater 
portion, constitutes the (Haphj/sis, or ‘‘sliaft,” in the case of the long 
bones. Others near the extremities, or in projecting parts, form 
the ejnphyses, which remain distinct during growth, but ultimately 
coalesce Avith the rest of the bone. 

Axial skeleton. — The axial skeleton consists of the skull, the 
vertebral column (prolonged at the posterior extremity into the 
tail), the sternum, and the ribs. 

Skull , — In the skull of adult mammals, all the bones, except the 
lower jaw, the auditory ossicles, and the bones of the hyoid arch, 
are immovably articulated together, their edges Ijciiig in close con- 
tact, and often interlocking by means of fine denticulations project- 
ing from one bone and fitting into corresponding de])ressions of the 
other ; they are also held together by the investing periosteum, or 
fibrous membrane, which passes directly from one to the other, 
and permits no motion, beyond perhaps a slight yielding to external 
pressure. In old animals there is a great tendency for tlie different 
bones to become actually united by the extension of ossification 
from one to the other, with conserpient obliteration of the sutures. 

^ See for the princi])al modifications of the .skeleton of the class, the large 
and beautifully illustrated OsUogWrphie of Be Blainvillc, 1835-54 ; the section 
devoted to the subject in Bronn’s Klassen und Ordmingcn des Thier^Jickhs, by 
Giebel, 1874-79 ; and An Inirodiictimt to thn Osteology of the Mammalia^ by 
W. H. Flower, 3d ed., 1885. 
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The cranium, thus formed of numerous originally independent 
ossifications, which may retain throughout life more or less of their 
individuality, or be all fused together, according to the species, the 
age, or even individual peculiarity, consists of a brain-case, or bony 
capsule for enclosing and protecting the brain, and a face for the 
support of the organs of sight, smell, and taste, and of those concerned 
in seizing and masticating the food. The brain -case articulates 
directly with the anterior cervical vertebra, by means of a pair 
of oval eminences, called condyles, placed on each side of the large 
median foramen which ti'ansmits the spinal cord. It consists of a 
basal axis, continuous serially with the axes or centra of the 



Fui. Longitudinal and \(‘rticttl section of the skull <d‘ a Dog (Ca»n /amiliaris), with 
inaudible and hyoid aivh. an, Anterior narial ai»ei*ture ; 312', iniixillo-turbinal bone ; FT, ethnio- 
turbiual ; iVa, nasal ; MF, ossilled portion of the niesethnioid ; CF, cribriform plate of the 
ethirio-turbinal : F?’, frontal ; J*a, jiarietal ; IP, interparietal ; SO, supraoceipital ; KxU, ex- 
occipital ; ho, basioccipital ; Ptr, i>eriotic ; BS, basisphenoid ; Pt, pterygoid ; AS, ali- 
sphenoid; OS, orbitospheiioid ; PS, presphenoid; PI, palatine; VO, vomer; Mx, maxilla; 
PMx, premaxilla; sh, stylohyal ; eh, epihyal ; ch, cerutohyal; hfi, basihyal ; th, thyrohyal ; 
s, symphysis of mandiblo ; cp, coronoid iirocess ; cd, condyle; a, angle; id, inferior dental 
canal. The mamlible is displaced downwanls, to show its entire form ; the * indicates .the 
l>art of the cranium to whudi the condyle is articulated. i 

vertebra3, and of an arch above, roofing over and enclosing the 
cavity which contains the cephalic portion of the central nervous 
system (see Fig. 6). The base with its arch is composed of three 
segments placed one before the other, each of which is comparable 
to a vertebra with a greatly expanded neural arch. The hinder or 

^ Tliis and many of the following figures in this chapter are taken from Flower’s 
Osteology of the Mammalia, 
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occipital segment consists of the basioccipital, exoccipital, and 
supraoccipital bones ; the middle segment of the basisphenoid, ali- 
sphenoid, and parietal bones; and the anterior segment of the 
presphenoid, orbitosphenoid, and frontal bones. The axis is 
continued forwards into the mesethmoid, or septum of the nose, 
around which the bones of the face are arranged in a manner 
so extremely modified for their special pur}>oses that anatomists 
who have attempted to trace their serial homologies with the more 
simple portions of the axial skeleton have arrived at very diverse 
interpretations. The characteristic form and structure of the face 
of mammals is mainly dependent u})on the size and shape of ( 1 ) the 
orbits, a pair of cup-shaped cavities for containing the eyeball and 
its muscles, which may be directed forwards or laterally, placed 
near together or wide aj)art, and may be completely or only })artially 
encircled by bone ; (2) the nasal fossje, or cavities on each side of 
the median nasal septum, forming the passage for the air to pass 
between the external and the internal nares, and containing in their 
upper part the organ of smell ; (3) the zygomatic arch, a bridge of 
bone for the purpose of muscular attachment, which extends from 
the side of the face to the skull, overarching the temporal fossa ; 
(4) the roof of the mouth, with its alveolar margin for the implanta- 
tion of the upper teeth. The face is completed by the mandible, or 
lower jaw, consisting of two lateral rami, articulated by a hinge 
joint with the squamo.sal (a cranial bone interposed between the 
posterior and penultimate segment of the brain-case, where also the 
bony capsule of the organ of hearing is placed), each being composed 
of a single solid piece of bone, and the two united together in the 
middle line in front, at the symphysis, — which union may be j)er- 
manently ligamentous or become completely ossified. Into the 
upper border of the mandibular rami the lower teeth are iinjilantcd. 

In addition to the bones already mentioned as entering into the 
formation of the cranium, there arc many other s, the most import- 
ant of which may be briefly noticed. The anterior extremity of the 
skull is formed by the premaxillae (Figs. G, 7, PMx), which carry the 
incisors ; behind them are the maxillae, in which all the remaining 
upper teeth are implanted. Both the premaxillue and maxillie meet 
in a median suture on the palate, where they form a floor to the nasal 
passage ; this floor being continued backwards by the plate-like pala- 
tines, at the hinder extremity of which the posterior nares are usually 
situated. In a few instances, however, as in certain Edentates and 
Cetaceans, the small pair of bones forming the posterior continuation 
of the lateral borders of the palatines, and known as the pterygoids 
(Fig. 6, Pt)y likewise meet in the middle line below the nasal passage, 
and thus cause the aperture of the posterior nares to bo situated 
near the occiput. On the upper, or frontal aspect of the cranium the 
paired nasals roof over the nasal passage and fill the interval left 
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between the premaxilla and maxilla of either side. Behind the nasals 
and maxillfe, the anterior part of the brain-case is formed by the 
large paired frontals (Figs. 6, 7, /V), behind which are the parietals, 


which may be of still 
larger size, and form 
the greater part of 
the brain -case. A 
median interparietal 
ossification (Fig. G, 
JT) may divide the 
parietals posteriorly, 
and is itself arti(ai- 
lated with the su])ra- 
occipital, to the lat- 
eral borders of which 
the pai’ietals are also 
joined. The s(piam- 
osal (Fig. 7, B(j) forms 
the lateral wall of 



Fio. 7. — Side view of skull of Cape Jumping Hare (P&iet-es 
ca^cr). X 2- PMXf rremaxilla ; Mx, maxilla ; Ma, jugal or 
malar; hr, frontal; L, lachrymal; Pa, parietal; Na, nasal; 


the hinder part of 
the brain -case, and 


squamosal ; Ty, tympanic ; Krit, cxoccipital ; AS, alisphen- 
01(1 ; as', orbitosplienoid ; Per, mastoid bulla. 


articulates superiorly with the parietal, and posteriorly with the 
cxoccipital. The glenoid cavity (Fig. 8), for the reception of the 
articular condyle of the mandible, is formed by the inferior portion 
of the 8(pianiosal, at the j)oint where it gives ofi* the zygomatic 
process to form the hinder portion of the zygomatic arch. The 
middle portion of that arch is formed by the jugal, or malar bone 
(Fig. 7, Ma), which articulates {losteriorly with the zygomatic process 
of the squamosal, and anteriorly Avith the maxilla. The jugal (as 
in Fig. 7) may also articulate with a small bone situated on the 
anterior border of the orbit known as the lachrymal. It is im- 
portant to observe that the zygomatic or temporal arch is a 
squaraoso-maxillary one, and that an arcade thus composed is found 
elsewhere only among the extinct Anomodont reptiles, which have 
already been mentioned as showing signs of mammalian affinity. 
The relative position occupied by the orbito- and alisphenoid is 
sufficiently indicated in Fig. 7. 

Wedged in between the squamosal and the bones of the occipital 
and basisphenoidal region are the bones connected with the organ 
of hearing, known as the periotic and tympanic. The position of 
the periotic, which encloses the labyrinth or essential organ of 
hearing, is shown in Fig. 6. The periotic is divided into a very 
dense antero-internal moiety known as the petrosal, and a postero- 
external or mastoid portion (Fig. 8), which appears on the outer wall 
of the brain-case. The tympanic is produced horizontally outwards 
to form the external auditory meatus or tube of the ear, while the 
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inner and under surface is frequently dilated into a shell-like 
auditory bulla (Fig. 8). The small bones of the internal ear known 
as the malleus, incus, and stapes are contained in the membranous 

tf/mpavic cavity^ 
which is situated in 
a space left among 
this group of bones. 
Further mention of 
these bones is made 
below under the 
head of tlie sense 
organs. 

In the Carni- 
vora and some other 
gi’oups the foram- 
ina on the base of 
the skull for the 
passage of blood- 
vessels and nerves 
are of considerable 
taxonomic import- 
ance. The position 
of the more ini- 
])ortant of these 
foramina is indi- 
cated in Fig. 8 ; 
but for details the 
reader may refer to 
the W(;rk on the 
Oskoloff ij of the Mam- 
malia already men- 
tioned. Attention 

Fio. 8. — The right half of the hinder part of Uu* base of the . r I. r » 1 » 

cranium of the Wolf {Canl’s lupus), r, Condyloid foiamen ; I, frna- ^ nOWevCl , 1)0 

men lacerum poaticum ; car, carotid canal; c, eustachlaii tanal ; particularly di- 
0 , foramen ovale ; a, posterior, and a’, .'interior aperture of all- i*0(;tcd tO thc SO- 
aphenoul canal ; P, paroccipital process of oxoccipital ; m, mastoid .. ^ .. 

process of periotic ; am, exteiTiai auditory meatus ; g, glenoid for- called ailSpuenOlCl 
amen, below which is the glenoid cavity forthe condyle of the man- canal, tho position 
clible. (Flower, Proc.^ooi.Soc.,18GO,p.2.^>.) 

in Fig. B, since this is a feature of some importance in the classifica- 
tion of the Carnivora. This canal is a short channel running hori- 
zontally forward from near the foramen ovale through the alispheiioid, 
and opening anteriorly with the foramen rotundum ; it is traversed 
by the external carotid artery. 

Only in those species, as Man and the smaller kinds of the 
Primates and some other orders, in which the brain holds a large 
relative proportion to the rest of the body, does the external form 
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of the skull receive much impress from the real shape of the cavity- 
containing the brain. The size and form of the mouth, and the 
modifications of the jaws for the support of teeth of various shape 
and number, the ridges and crests on the cranium for the attachment 
of the muscles necessary to put this apparatus in motion, and out- 
growths of bone for the enlargement of the external surface required 
for the support of sense organs or of weapons, such as horns or 
antlers (which outgrowths, to prevent undue increase of weight, are 
filled with cells containing air), cause the principal variations in the 
general configuration of the skull. These variations are, however, 
only characteristically developed in perfectly adult animals, and are 
in many cases more strongly marked in the male than the female 
sex. Throughout all the later stages of growth up to maturity the 
size and form of the brain-case remain comparatively stationary, 
while the accessory parts of the skull rapidly increase and assume 
their distinctive develoj)merit characteristic of the species. 

The hyoidean apparatus in mammals (Fig. 6) supports the tongue 
and larynx, and consists of an inferior median portion termed the 
basihyal, from which two pairs of half arches, or cornua, extend up- 
wards and outwards. The anterior is the more important, being 
connected with the periotic bone of the cranium. It may be almost 
entirely ligamentous, but more often has several ossifications, the 
largest of which is usually the stylohyal. The i)osterior cornu 
(thyrohyal) is united at its extremity with the thyroid cartilage of 
the larynx, which it suspends in })osition. The median portion, 
or basihyal, is sometimes, as in the Howling Monkeys, enormously 
enlarged and hollowed, admitting into its cavity an air-sac connected 
with the organ of voice. 

Vertebral Column . — The rertehral column consists of a series of 
distinct bones called vertebne, arranged in close connection with 
each other along the dorsal side of the neck and trunk, and in the 
median line.^ It is generally prolonged posteriorly beyond the 
trunk, to form the axial support of the appendage called the tail. 
Anteriorly it is articulated with the occipital region of the skull. 
The number of distinct bones composing the vertebral column 
varies greatly among the Mammalia, the main variation being 
due to the degree of elongation of the tail. Apart from this, in 
most mammals the number is not far from thirty, though it may 
fall as low as twenty-six (as in some Bats), or rise as high as 
forty {Hyrax and Choloepm). The different vertebrfe, with, some 
exceptions, remain through life quite distinct from each other, 
though closely connected by means of fibrous structures which 
allow of a certain, but limited, amount of motion between them. 
The exceptions are the following: — (1) near the posterior part 

^ For the sake of uniformity, in all the following descriptions of the vertebral 
column, the long axis of the body is supposed to be in the horizontal position. 
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of the trunk, in nearly all mammals which possess completely 
developed hinder limbs, two or more vertebra3 become ankylosed 
together to form the “ sacrum,” or portion of the vertebral column 
to which the pelvic girdle is attached; (2) in some species of 
Whales and Armadillos there arc constant ossific unions of certain 
vertebrio of the cervical region. 

Although the vertebraB of different regions of the column of the 
same animal or of different animals present great diversities of 
form, yet there is a certain general resemblance among them, or a 
common plan on which they are constructed, which is more or less 
modified by alteration of form or proportions, or by the addition or 
suppression of parts to fit them to fulfil their special purpose in the 
economy. An ordinary or typical vertebra consists, in the first 
place, of a solid piece of bone, termed the body or centrum (Fig. 
9, c), of the form of a disk or short cylinder. The bodies of con- 



Fig. 9. — Anterior surface of Human 
thoracic vertebra (fourth), c, Bcwly or 
centrum ; nc, neural canal ; p, pedicle, 
and I, lamina of the arch ; t, transverse 
process ; az, anterior zygapophysis. 


S 



Fig. 10.— Side view of the first lum- 
bar vertebra of a Dog (Cunis fumiliarU), 
s, Spinous process ; az, anterior zygapo 
idiysis ; pc, jiosterior zygapo])hysis , w, 
motapo]thysis ; a, anapophysis ; t, trans- 
verse process. 


tiguous vertebrae are connected together by a very dense, tough, and 
elastic material called the “intervertebral substance,” of peculiar and 
complex aiTangement. This substance forms the main, and in some 
cases the only, union between the vertcbra\ Its elasticity provides 
for the vertebrae always returning to their normal relation to each 
other and to the column generally, when they have been disturbed 
therefrom by muscular action. A process (p) arises on each side 
from the dorsal surface of the body. These processes, meeting in 
the middle line above, form an arch, surmounting a space or short 
canal (nc). Since it contains the posterior prolongation of the 
great cerebro-spinal nervous axis, or spinal cord, this space is called 
the neural canal, and the arch the neural arch, in contradistinction 
to another arch on the ventral surface of the body of the verte- 
brae, called the haemal arch. The latter is, however, never formed 
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in mammals by any part of the vertebra itself, but by certain 
distinct bones placed more or less in apposition to it, namely the 
ribs in the thoracic, and the “ chevron bones '' in the caudal region. 
In most cases the arch of one vertebra is articulated with that of 
the next by distinct surfaces with synovial joints, placed one on 
each side, called ^‘zygapophyses ’’ but these are often entirely 

wanting when flexibility is more needed than strength, as in the 
greater part of the caudal region of long-tailed animals. In addition 
to the body and the arch, there are certain projecting parts called 
processes, chiefly serving for the attachment of the numerous 
muscles which move the vertebral column. Of these two are single 
and median, viz. the spinous process, neural spine, or neurapophysis 
(.s’), arising from the middle of the upper part of the arch, and the 
hypapophysis from the under surface of the body. The latter, how- 
ever, is as fre(piently absent as the former is constant. The other 


processes are paired and lateral. They are the transverse processes 
(^), of which there may be two, an upper and a lower, in which case 
the former is called, in the language of Owen (to whom we are 
indebted for the terminology of the parts of vertebriB in common 
use), “ diapophysis,” and the latter “ parapophysis.” Other processes 
less consta-ntly present are called respectively ‘‘ metapophyses ” (iri) 
and “ anapophyses ” {a\ 

The vertebral column is divided for convenience of description 
into five regions — the cervical, thoracic or dorsal, lumbar, sacral, and 
caudal. This division is useful, especially as it is not entirely 
arbitrary, and in most cases is capable of ready definition ; but at 
the contiguous extremities of the regions the characters of the 


vertebra3 of one are apt to blend into 
those of the next region, either normally 
or as peculiarities of individual skeletons. 

Cervical Vertebree. — The cervical region 
constitutes the most anterior portion of 
the column, or that which joins the 
cranium. The vertebrae which belong to 
it are either entirely destitute of movable 
ribs, or if they have any these are small, 
and do not join the sternum. As a general 
rule they have a considerable perforation 
through the base of the transverse process 
(the vertebrarterial canal, Fig. II, r); or, 
as it is sometimes described, they have 
two transverse processes, superior and 
inferior, which meet at their extremities 
to enclose a canal. This, however, rarely 
applies to the last vertebra of the region, 
transverse process is usually developed. 



Fio. 11. — Anterior surface of 
sixth cervical vertelira of Dog. 
s, Spinous process ; az^ anterior 
zygapopliysis ; vertebrarterial 
canal ; t, transverse process ; its 
inferior lamella. 

in which only the upper 
The transverse process. 
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moreover, very often sends down near its extremity a more or 
less compressed plate (inferior lamella), which, being considered 
serially homologous with the ribs of the thoracic vertebrse (though 
not developed autogenously), is often called the “ costal'* or 
** pleurapophysial ” plate. This is usually largest on the sixth, and 
altogether wanting on the seventh vertebra. The first and second 
cervical vertebrai, called respectively “atlas" and “axis," are 
specially modified for the function of supporting and permitting 
the free movements of the head. They are not united together 
by the intervertebral substance, but connected only by ordinary 
ligaments and synovial joints. 

The cervical region in mammals presents the remarkable 
peculiarity that, whatever the length or flexibility of the neck, the 
number of vertebrae is the same, viz. seven, with the exception of 
the Manatee and Hoffman’s Two-toed Sloth {Cholo’pus lioffmanni\ 
which both have but six, and the Three-toed Sloth (Bradi/pus 
tridactylus\ which has nine, though in this case the last two usually 
support movable ribs, which arc not sufliciently developed to roach 
the sternum. 

According to Parker there may occasionally be eight cervicals 
in the Pangolins {Manis), 

Dorsal Fertebrce , — The dorsal (or, as it would l>e more correctly 
termed, thoracic) region consists of the vertebroB succeeding those 
of the neck, which have ribs movably articulated to them. These 
ribs arch round the thorax — the anterior one, and usually the 
greater number of those that follov'^, being attached below to the 
sternum. 

Lumbar Fartehrw . — The lumhar region consists of those vertebra} 
of the trunk in front of the sacrum which bear no movable ribs. 
It may happen that, as the ribs decrease in size posteriorly (the 
last being sometimes more or less rudimentary), the step from the 
thoracic to the lumbar region may be gradual and rather undeter- 
mined in a given species ; but most commonly this is not the 
case, and the distinction is as well defined hero as in any other 
region. As a general rule there is a certain relation between the 
number of the thoracic and lumbar vertebra), the whole number 
being tolerably constant in a given group of animals, and any 
increase of the one being at the expense of the other. Thus in all 
known Artiodactyle Ungulata there are 19 dorso-lumbar vertebrse; 
but these may consist of 12 dorsal and 7 lumbar vertebrse, or 13 
dorsal and 6 lumbar, or 14 dorsal and 5 lumbar. The smallest 
number of dorso-lumbar vertebrae in mammals occurs in some 
Armadillos, which have but 14. The number found in Man, 
the higher Apes, and most Bats, viz. 17, is exceptionally low; 
19 prevails in the Artiodactyla, nearly all Marsupials, and very 
many Bodents; 20 or 21 in Carnivora and most Insectivora; 
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and 23 in Perissodactyla. The highest and quite exceptional 
numbers are in the Two-toed Sloth (Cholcepus) 27, and the Hyrax 
30. The prevailing number of rib-bearing vertebrse is 12 or 13, 
any variation being generally in excess of these numbers. 

Sacral Fertelrrm . — The (sacral region offers more difficulties o. 
definition. Taking the human “ os sacrum as a guide for 
comparison, it is generally defined as consisting of those vertebrae 
between the lumbar and caudal regions which are ankylosed 
together to form a single bone. It happens, however, that the 
number of such vertebrae varies in different individuals of the 
same or nearly allied species, especially as age advances, when a 
certain number of the tail vertebrae generally become incorporated 
with the true sacrum. Other suggested tests — as those vertebrae 
which have a distinct additional (pleurapophysial) centre of ossifica- 
tion between the body and the ilium, those to which the ilium is 
directly articulated, or those in front of the insertion of the ischio- 
sacral ligaments — being equally unsatisfactory or unpractical, the 
old one of ankylosis, as it is found to prevail in the average 
condition of adults in each species, is used in the enumeration of 
the vertebrae in the following pages. The Cetacea, having no iliac 
bones, have no part of the vertebral column modified into a 
sacrum. 


Caudal Vertehree . — The cmdal vertebrae arc those placed behind 
the sacrum, and terminating the vertebral column. They vary 
in number greatly — being reduced to 5, 4, or even 3, in a most 
rudimentary condition, in Man 


and in some Apes and Bats, and 
being numerous and powerfully 
developed, with strong and com- 
plex processes, in many mammals, 
especially among the Edentata, 
Cetacea, and Marsupialia. The 
highest known number, 46, is 
possessed by the African Long- 
tailed Pangolin. Connected with 
the under surface of the caudal 
vertebrse of many mammals which 
have the tail well developed are 
certain bones formed more or less 
like an inverted arch, called chev- 



ron bones, or by the French os mi Fig. 12 . — Anterior surface of fourth 
V. These are always situated vertebrsB of Porpoise (Phoemul com- 

nearly opposite to an interverte- 
oral space, and are generally artic- 
ulated both to the vertebra in front and the vertebra behind, but 


sometimes chiefly or entirely either to one or the other. 
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In some of the Anomodont Eeptiles and Labyrinthodont 
Amphibians these chevrons are attached to the intercentra — or 
imperfect disks alternating with the true centra — which suggests 
that they are primarily intercentral elements which have been trans- 
ferred to the edges of the centra by the disappearance of the inter- 
centra. 


ms< 


Sternum , — The sternum of mammals is a bone, o.* generally a 
series of bones, placed longitudinally in the mesipi line, on the 
inferior or ventral aspect of the thorax, and connected on each side 

with the vertebral column by a series 
of more or less ossified bars called 
“ ribs.” It is present in all mammals, 
but varies much in character in the 
difterent groups. It usually consists 
of a series of distinct segments jdaced 
one before the other, the anterior 
being called the presternum or “ manu- 
brium sterni” ’of human anatomy, and 
the postcriov the xiphisternum, or 
xiphoid or e^siform process, while the 
intermediate’ segments, whatever their 
number, constitute the mesosternum 
or “ body.” In the Whalebone AYhales 
the prest^rnum alone is developed, and 
but a sihgle pair of ribs is attached 
to it. /' 

— The ribs form a scries of 
long^' narrow, and more or less flattened 
bojfes, extending laterally from the 
sines of the vertebral column, curving 
(r^wnwards towards the median line 
of the body below, and mostly joining 
the sides of the sternum. The posterior 
ribs, however, do not directly articulate 
with that bone, but are either attached by their extremities to 
the edges of each rib in front of them, and thus only indirectly 
join the sternum, or else they are quite free below, meeting no part 
of the skeleton. These diffetences have given rise to the division 
into “ true ” and “ false ” rib^ (by no means good expressions), signi- 
fying those that join the sternum directly and those that do not ; 
and of the latter, those that are free below are called “ floating ” 
ribs. The portion of each rib nearest the vertebral column and 
that nearest the sternum differ in their characters, the latter being 
usually but imperfectly ossified, or remaining permanently cartila- 
ginous. These are called ‘^costal cartilages,” or when ossified 
sternal ribs.” 



Fio. 13.- -Human sternum and 
sternal ribs, ps, Prestenium ; ww, 
mesostenium ; xs, xiphisteninm ; c, 
point of attaclimeut of clavicle ; 1 to 
10, the cartilaginous .sternal ribs. 
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In the anterior part of the thorax the vertebral extremity of 
each rib is divided into two parts, “ head or “ capitulum,’' and 
‘‘tubercle’’; the former is attached to the side of the body of the 
vertebra, the latter to its 
transverse process ; the 
former attachment corre- 
sponds to the interspace 
between the vertebne, the 
head of the rib commonly 
articulating partly with 
the hinder edge of the 
body of the vertebra ante- 
cedent to that which bears 
its tubercle. Hence the 
body of the last cervical 
vertebra usually supports 
part of the head of the first 
rib. In the ])osterior part 
of the scries the capitular 
and tubercular attach- 
ments commonly coalesce, 
and the rib is attachecl 
solely to its corresponding 
vertebra. The number of pairs of ribs is of course the same as that 
of the thoracic vertebra!. 

The circumstance that in some of the Anomodont reptiles and 



Fig. H.—Steriuim and strongly ossified sternal ribs 
of Great Armadillo {Priodon gigas). Prosternuni ; 
a:s, xipliisternum. 



Fio. 15.— Skeleton of Lion {Falls leo). cdj Caudal vertebrEe ; qp, carpus ; cr, coracoid i>rocess 
of scapula ; cv, cervical vertebrEe ; d, dorsal vertebraj ; /6, fibula ; fni, femur ; h, humerus ; il, 
ilium ; isch, ischium ; Z, lumbar vertebrae ; m, metatarsus ; rac, metacarpus ; p, patella ; pubis ; 
pht phalanges ; pv, pelvis ; r, radius ; s, sacral vertebrue ; sc, scapula; sk, skull ; th, tibia ; ts, 
tarsus ; u, ulna ; zy, zygomatic arch. 


Labyrinthodonts the capitula of the ribs articulate with the inter- 
central elements of the vertebral column has suggested, as in the 
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instance of the chevron bones, that the intercentral capitular articu- 
lation of the ribs of mammals is a feature directly inherited 
from those extinct types by the gradual disappearance of the 
intercentra. 

Appendicular Skeleton, — The appendicular portion of the frame- 
work consists, when completely developed, of two pairs of limbs, 
anterior and posterior (Fig. 15). 

Anterior Limb, — The anterior limb is present and fully developed 
in all mammals, being composed of a shoulder girdle and three seg- 
ments belonging to the limb proper, viz. the upper arm or brachium, 
the fore-arm or antebrachium, and the hand or manus. 

Shoulder-girdle. — The shoulder or pectoral girdlein the large majority 
of mammals is in a rudimentary or rather modified condition, com- 
pared with that in which it exists in other vertebrates. In the Mono- 
tremata {Ornithorhyiichus and Echidna) alone is the ventral portion, or 
coracoid, complete and articulated with the sternum below, as in the 
Sauropsida ; and in this group alone do we find an anterior ventral 
element, apparently corresponding Avith the precoracoid of the Anom- 
odont reptiles, although generally known as the epicoracoid. In all 
other mammals the coracoid, though ossified from a distinct centre, 
forms only a process, sometimes a scarcely distinct tubercle, projecting 
from the anterior border of the glenoid cavity of the scapula. The 
last-named cavity, which in the Monotrcines is formed jointly by 
the scapula and coracoid, receives the head of the humerus, or 
arm-bone. The scapula is always well developed, and generally 
broad and fiat (whence its vernacular name “ blade bone with a 
ridge called the spine ” on its outer surface, which usually ends in 
a free curved process, the “acromion.^^ As the scapula affords 
attachment to many of the muscles which act upon the anterior 
limb, its form and the development of its processes are greatly 
modified according to the uses to which the member is put. Thus it 
is most reduced and simple in character in those animals whose limbs 
are mere organs of support, as the Ungulates ; and most complex 
when the limbs are also used for grasping, climbing, or digging. 
The development or absence of the clavicle or “ collar-bone,*' an 
accessory bar which connects the sternum with the scapula and 
steadies the shoulder-joint, has a somewhat similar relation, though 
its complete absence in the Bears shows that this is not an invariable 
rule. A complete clavicle is found in Man and all the Primates, in 
Chiroptera, all Insectivora (except Potamogale), in many Rodents, in 
most Edentates, and in all Marsupials, except Perameles, More or 
less rudimentary clavicles (generally suspended freely in the muscles) 
are found in the Cat, Dog, and most Carnivora, Myrmecophaga^ and 
some Rodents. Clavicles are altogether absent in most of the Ursidee, 
all the Pinnipedia, Ma^iis among Edentates, the Cetacea, Sirenia, 
Ungulates, and some Rodents. 
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The Monotremes are peculiar in possessing a T-shaped 
interclavicle like that of many reptiles, lying upon the sternum, 
and articulating superiorly with the clavicles. 

Bmchiuin and Antebrachiwn , — The proximal segment of the 
anterior or pectoral limb proper contains a single bone, the humerus, 
and the second segment two bones, the radius and the ulna, placed 
side by side, and articulating with the humerus at their proximal, 
and with the carpus at their distal extremity (Fig. 1 5). In their 
primitive and unmodified condition these bones may be considered as 
placed one on each border of the limb, the radius being preaxial or 
anterior, and th^ulna })ostiixial or posterioi*, when the distal or free 
end of the limb is directed outwards, or away from the trunk. This 
is their position in the earliest embryonic condition, and is best 
illustrated among adult mammals in the Cetacea, where the two 
bones are fixed side by side and parallel to each other. In the 
greater number of mammals the bones assume a very modified and 
adaptive position, usually crossing each other in the forearm, the 
radius in front of the ulmi, so that the preaxial bone (radius), 
though external (in the ordinary position of the limb) at the upper 
end, is internal at the lower end ; and the hand, being mainly fixed 
to the radius, also has its preaxial border internal. In the large 
majority of mammals the bones are fixed in this position, but in 
some few, as in Man, a free movement of crossing and uncrossing — 
or pronation and supination, as it is termed — is allowed between 


them, so that they can be placed in their primitive parallel condition, 
when the hand (which moves with the radius) 
is said to be supine, or they may be crossed, ^ f » 
when the hand is said to be i)rone. I . 

The humerus frequently has a foramen 
piercing the inner border of the distal \ 

extremity, known as the entepicondylar h W ^ 

foramen, which corresponds with a similar 
one found in the Anomodont reptiles. The 

hollow in the head of the ulna for the recep- ^ 

tion of the head of the humerus is known 1 ‘ 

as the greater sigmoid cavity, and that for I J 

the head of the radius as the lesser sigmoid ! 'F ‘ ' / 

cavity (Fig. 16). The term olecranon is f ■ ’ ■ I 

applied to that process of the ulna which ' ■ * 

forms the prominence of the elbow. aspect of 

in most mammals walking on four limbs, a near 

in which the hand is permanently prone, the Anterior tubercle ; oi, 
ulna is much reduced in size, and the radius ^lou; 6, greater sigmoid 
increased, especially at the upper end ; so 
that the articular surface of the latter, instead of being confined to 
the external side of the trochlea of the humerus, extends all across 
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its anterior surface, and the two bones, instead of being external 
and internal, are anterior and posterior. In many hoofed or Ungu- 
late mammals, and in Bats, the ulna is reduced to little more than 
its upper articular extremity, and firmly ankylosed to the radius 
— stability of these parts being more essential than mobility. 

Manus, — The terminal segment of the anterior limb is the hand 
or manus. Its skeleton consists of three divisions : (1) the 
“ carpus,” a group of small, more or less rounded or angular bones 
with flattened surfaces applied to one another, and, though arti- 
culating by synovial joints, having scarcely any motion between 
them ; (2) the “ metacarpus,” a series of elongated bones placed side 
by side, wdth their proximal ends articulating by almost immovable 
joints with the carpus; (3) the “phalanges” or bones of the digits, 
usually three in number to each, articulating to one another by freely 
movable hinge-joints, the first being connected in like manner to 
the distal end of the metacarpal bone to which it corresponds. 

Carpus, — To understand thoroughly the arrangement of the 
bones of the carpus in mammals, it is necessary to study their 
condition in some of the lower vertebrates. Fig. 17 represents 
the manus in one of its fullest and at the same time most 



Pio. 17.— Dorsal surface of the 
right manus of a Water Tortoise 


generalised forms, as seen in one of the 
\\'ater Tortoises (Chelf/dra serpentina). The 
carpus consists of two principal rows of 
bones. The u])per or proximal row con- 
tiiins three bones, to which G egen baur 
has ai)plied the terms radiak (?*), inter- 
medium (i), and ulnar e the first being 
on the radial or jireaxial side of the limb ‘ 
The lower or distal row^ contains five 
bones, called carpale 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
respectively, commencing on the radial 
side. Between these two rows, in the 
middle of the carpus, is a single bone, 
the centrale (c). In this very symmetrical 
carpus it will be observed that the radiate 
supports on its distal side two bones, 
carpale 1 and 2 ; the internudinm is in a 
line with the centrale and carpale 3, which 


while the ulnare has also two bones articu- 


(Cheiydra serpentina). Aftc^r Ge- together form a median axis of the hand, 

while the ulnare has also two bones articu- 
c, centrale ; 1-5, the five hones of lating with its distal cnd, viz. cuTpale 4 

the distal row of the carpus ; mi- ^ Each of the carpals of the distal 

m5, the five metacarpals. ^ ^ ^ , 

row supports a metacarpal. 


the distal row of the carpus ; mi- 
m5, the five metacarpals. 


^ The opinion has recently been expressed by Baur that the bone termed 
radiale in Fig. 17 is really a second centrale, and that the radiale is represented 
by a minute bone generally known as the radial sesamoid. The mammalian 
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In the carpus of the Mammalia there are usually two additional 
bones developed in the tendons of the flexor muscles, one on each 
side of the carpus, which may be called the radial and ulnar 
sesamoid bones ; the latter, which is the more constant and generally 
larger, is commonly known as the pisiform bone. The fourth and 
fifth carpals of the distal row are always united into a single bone, 
arid the centrale is very often absent. As a general rule all the 
other bones are present and distinct, though it not unfrequently 
happens that two may have coalesced to form a single bone, or 
one or more may be altogether suppressed. 

The following table shows the principal names in use for the 
various carpal bones, — those in the second column being the terms 
generally employed by English anatomists : — 


Radiale - 

Infn'medium = 
Ulnar e 
Centrale ~ 

Carpale 1 
Garpale 2 
Carpale 3 
Carpale 4 
h 5 j 


Carpale 


■ Scaphoid = NamcAilare. 

■■ Lunar — Scmilanarcy Lunatnm. 

— Cuneiform — Triquetrum^ Pyramidale. 

— Central = Intermedium (Cuvier). 

= Trapezium = Multanyulum majus. 

= Trapezoid ~ Midtanijulum minus. 

= Magnum Capital am, 

= Unciform —Ilamatum, Uncmatum. 


The radial and ulnar sesamoids are regarded by Bardeleben ^ as 
the rudiments of a prepollex and a postminimus digit ; the primitive 
number of digits being thus supposed to have been seven. These 
bones have been observed in all orders of mammals having five 
complete digits. Occasionally, as in Pedetes caffer, the so-ealled 
prepollex consists of two bones, of Avhich the distal one bears a 
distinct nail -like horny covering. In Pathyergus maritimus the 
pisiform, or postmiiiimus, is likewise double ; the two elements 
being regarded by their describer as representing the carpal and 
metacarpal of the presumed seventh digit. 

Similarly in the posterior limb the tibial sesamoid, and a fibular 
ossification corresponding to the pisiform, are regarded as represent- 
ing a prehallux and a postminimus. 

Metacarpus and Phalanges . — The metacarpal bones, with the 
digits which they support, are never more than five in number, and 
are described numerically — first, second, etc., counting from the 
radial towards the ulnar side. The digits are also sometimes named 
(1) the pollex, (2) index, (3) medius, (4) annularis, (5) minimus. 

scaphoid is accordingly also regarded^ as a second centrale. In the same com- 
munication, Dr. Baur expresses hisi^ disbelief in the existence of remnants of a 
prepollex and of a seventh digit in njammals and other vertebrates. (See Aimt. 
Anzeiger, vol. iv. pp. 40-62, 1889.) 

^ On the Prsepollex . an d Prae liallux, etc., Proc. Zool. Soc. 1889, pp. 269-262. 

•4 
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One or more may be in a rudimentary condition, or altogether 
suppressed* If one is absent, it is most commonly the first. 
Excepting the Cetacea, no mammals have more than three phalanges 
to each digit, but they may occasionally have fewer by suppression 
or ankylosis. The first or radial digit is an exception to the usual 
rule, one of its* parts being constantly absent, since, while each of the 
other digits has commonly a metacarpal and three phalanges, it has 
only three bones altogether ; whether the missing one is a meta- 
carpal or one of the phalanges is a subject which has occasioned 
much discussion, and has not yet been satisfactorily decided. The 
terminal phalanges of the digits are usually specially modified to 
support the nail, claw, or hoof, and are called “ ungual phalanges. 
In walking, some mammals (as the Bears) apply the whole of the 
lower surface of the carpus, metacarpus, and phalanges to the 
ground ; to these the term ‘‘ plantigrade ” is applied. Many others 
(as nearly all th,e existing Ungulata) only rest on the last one or two 
phalanges of the toes, the first phalanx and the metacarpals being 
vertical and in a line with the fore-arm. These are called “digiti- 
grade.” Intermediate conditions exist between these two forms, to 
which the terms “ phalangigrade ” (as the Camel) and “ subplanti- 
grade ” (as in most Carnivora), are applied. When the weight is 
borne entirely on the distal surface of the ungual phalanx, and the 
horny Structures growing around it, as in the Horse, the mode of 
progression is called “ unguligrade.” 

In the Chiroptera the digits are enormously elongated, and 
support a cutaneous expansion constituting the organ of flight. In 
the Cetacea the manus is formed into a paddle, being covered by 
continuous integument, which conceals all trace of division into 
separate digits, and shows no sign of nails or claws. In the Sloths 
the manus is long and very narrow, habitually curved, and terminat- 
ing in two or three pointed curved claws in close apposition with 
each other, and incapable, in fact, of being divaricated ; so that it is 
reduced to the condition of a hook, by which the animal suspends 
itself to the boughs of the trees among which it lives. These are 
only examples of the endless modifications to which the distal 
extremity of the limb is subjected in adaptation to the various 
purposes to which it is applied. 

Posterior Limk — ^The posterior limb is constructed upon a plan 
Very similar to that of the anterior extremity. It consists of a 
pelvic girdle and three segments belonging to the limb proper, viz. 
the thigh, the leg, and the foot or pes (Fig. 15). 

PdHe Girdle , — The pelvic girdle is present in some form in all 
mammals, though in the Cetacea and the Sirenia it is in an exceed- 
ingly rudimenUry condition. In all mammals except those be- 
longing to the two orders just named^ each lateral half of the pelvic 
girdle consists essentially, like the corresponding part of the anterior 
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limb, of a flattened rod of bone crossing the long axis of the trunk, 
having an upper or dorsal and a lower or ventral end. The upper 
end diverges from that of the opposite side, but the lower end 
approaches, and, in most cases, meets it, forming a symphysis, 
without the intervention of any bone corresponding to the sternum. 
The pelvic girdle differs from the shoulder girdle in being firmly 
articulated to the vertebral column, thus giving greater power to 
the hinder limb , in its function of supporting and propelling the 
body. Like the shoulder girdle, it bears on its outer side, near 
the middle, a cup-shaped articular cavity (“acetabulum”), into 
which the proximal end of the first bone of the limb proper is 
received. Each lateral half of the girdle is called the “ os 
innominatum,” or innominate bone, and consists originally of three 
bones which unite at the acetabulum. The “ ilium ” or upper bone 
is that which articulates with the sacral vertebrae. Of the two 
lower bones the anterior or “pubis” unites with its fellow of 
the other side at the symphysis; the posterior is the “ischium.” 
These lower elements form two bars of bone, united above and 
below, but leaving a space between them in the middle, filled only 
by membrane, and called the “ thyroid ” or “ obturator ” foramen. 
The whole circle of bone formed by the two innominate bones 

and the sacrum is called the pelvis. In the Monotremata 

and Marsupialia, a pair of thin, flat, elongated ossifications 

called epipubic or marsupial bones are attached to the fore part 
of the pubis, and project forward into the muscular wall of the 
abdomen. 

Thigh ard Leg . — The first segment of the limb proper has one 
bone, the femur, corresponding with the humerus of the anterior 
limb. The second segment has two bones, the tibia and fibula, corre- 
sponding with the radius and ulna. These bones always lie in their 
primitive unmodified position, parallel to each other, the tibia on 
the preaxial and the fibula on the postaxial side, and are never 
either permanently crossed or capable of any considerable amount 
of rotation, as in the corresponding bones of the fore limb. In the 
ordinary walking position the tibia is internal, and the fibula ex- 
ternal. In many mammals the fibula is in a more or less rudi- 
mentary condition, and it often ankyloses with the tibia at one or 
both extremities. The patella or “ knee-cap,” which is found in an 
ossified condition in all mammals, with the exception of some of 
the Marsupialia, is a large sesamoid bone developed in the tendon 
of the extensor muscles of the thigh, where .the tendon passes over 
the front of the knee-joint, to which it serves as a protection. 
There are frequently smaller ossicles, one or two in number, situated 
^hind the femoral condyles, called “ fabellse.” The processes for 
the attachment of muscles near the upper end of the femur are 
temed trochanters ; and the third trochanter, found on the hinder 
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aspect of the shaft of this bone in many forms is of considerable 
taxonomic importance. 

Fes, — The terminal segment of the hind limb is the foot or pes. 
Its skeleton presents in many particulars a close resemblance to that 
of the manus, being divisible into three parts : (1) a group of 
short, more or less rounded or square bones, constituting the 
tarsus ; (2) a series of long bones placed side by side, forming the 
metatarsus; and (3) the phalanges of the digits or toes. 

The bones of the tarsus of many of the lower Vertebrata closely 
resemble both in number and arrangement those of the carpus, as 
shown in Fig. 1 7. They have been described in their most general- 
ised condition by Gegcnbaur under the names expressed in the first 
column of the following table. The names in the second column are 
those by which they are generally known to English anatomists, 
while in the third column some synonyms occasionally employed 
are added. 


Tihiale (?) 
Intermedium 
Fibula re 
Gentrale 
Tarsale 1 
Tarsale 2 
Tarsale 3 
Tarsale 4 
Tarsale 5 


} 


= Astragalus ^ = Talus, 

= Calcaneiuu = Os calcis. 

= Navicular = Scaphoideum. 

— Internal cuneiform = Entocuneiforme. 
= Middle cuneiform — Mcsocuneiforme. 
= External cuneiform = Ectocunciforme, 

= Cuboid. 


The bones of the tarsus of mammals present fewer diversities of 
number and arrangement than those of the carpus. The proximal 
row (see Fig. 18) always consists of two bones, namely the astra- 
galus (a), which probably represents the coalesced scaphoid and lunar 
of the hand, and the calcaneum (c). The former is placed more to 
the dorsal side of the foot than the latter, and almost exclusively 
furnishes the tarsal part of the tibio-tarsal or ankle-joint. The cal- 
caneum, placed more to the ventral or “ plantar side of the foot, is 
elongated backwards to form a more or less prominent tuberosity, 
the “tuber calcis,” to which the tendon of the great extensor muscles 
of the foot is attached. The navicular bone (n) is interposed between 
the proximal and distal row on the inner or tibial side of the foot, 
but on the outer side the bones of the two rows come into contact. 
The distal row, when complete, consists of four bones, which, be- 
ginning on the inner side, are the three cuneiform bones, internal 
(c^), middle (c^), and external ((?), articulated to the distal surface 
of the navicular, and the cuboid (c6), articulated with the calcaneum. 
Of these the middle cuneiform is usually the smallest in animals 

^ Cope and Baur consider tharfc the astragalus corresponds only with the inter- 
medium, and that the tibiale may exist as a distinct element. 
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in which all five digits are developed; but when the hallux is 
wanting the internal cuneiform may be rudimentary or altogether 
absent. The three cuneiform bones sup- 
port respectively the first, second, and third 
metatarsals, and the cuboid supports the 
fourth and fifth ; they thus exactly corre- 
spond with the four bones of the distal row 
of the carpus. 

In addition to these constant tarsal 
bones, there may be supplemental or 
sesamoid bones : one situated near the 
middle of the tibial side of the tarsus, 
largely developed in many Carnivora and 
Kodentia ; another, less frequent, on the 
fibular side ; and a third, often developed 
in the tendons of the plantar sui’face of 
the tarsus, is especially large in Armadillos. 

There is also usually a pair of sesamoid 
bones on the plantar aspect of each meta- 
tar so-phalangeal articulation. In the young 
of the carnivorous genus Cryptoprocia there 
may bo a second centralo, which usually 
coalesces with the ectocunoiform. 

The metatarsal bones never exceed five 
in number, and the phalanges follow the 
same numerical rule as in the manus, never 
exceeding three in each digit. Moreover, 
the first digit, counting from the tibial side, 
or hallux, resembles the pollex of the hand 
in always having one segment less than 
the other digits. As the function of the 
hind foot is more restricted than that of the hand the modifica- 
tions of its structure are less striking. In the Cetacea and the 
Sirenia it is entirely wanting, though in some existing members of 
the first-named order rudiments of the bones of both the first and 
second segments of the limb have been detected, and a femur is 
present in the Miocene Sirenian HalitJtcrimi, 



Pig IvS. — Bones of the right 
Hniiian foot. !/’, Tarsus; M, 
metatarsus; /7i, phalanges; c, 
calcaneum ; a, astragalus ; ch, 
cuboid; n, navicular; ci, inter- 
nal cuneiform ; c-, middle cunei- 
form ; c3, external cuneiform. The 
digits are indicated by Roman 
numerals, counting from the 
tibial to the libular side. 


IV. THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 

General Considerations . — The search after the purpose which 
every modification of structure subserves in the economy is always 
full of interest, and, if conducted with due caution and sufficient 
knowledge of all the attendant circumstances, may lead to important 
generalisations. It must always be borne in mind, however, that 
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adaptation to its special function is not the only cause of the 
particular form or structure of an organ, but that this form, having 
in all probability been arrived at by the successive and gradual 
modification of some other difierent form from which it is now to a 
greater or less degree removed, has other factors besides use to be 
taken into account. In no case is this principle so well seen as in 
that of the organs of digestion. These may be considered as 
machines which have to operate upon alimentary substances in very 
different conditions of mechanical and chemical combination, and to 
reduce them in every case to the same or precisely similar 
materials ; and we might well imagine that the apparatus required 
to produce flesh and blood out of coarse fibrous vegetable substances 
would be different from that which had to produce exactly the 
same results out of ready-made flesh or blood ; and in a very broad 
sense we find that this is so. Thus, if we take a large number of 
carnivorous animals, belonging to difierent fundamental types, and 
a large number of herbivorous animals, and strike a kind of average 
of each, we shall find that there, is, pervading the first group, a 
general style, if we may use the expression, of the alimentary organs, 
different from that of the others. That is to say, there is a specially 
carnivorous and a specially herbivorous modification of these parts. 
But, if function were the only element which has guided such 
modification, it might be inferred that, as one form must be supposed 
to be best adapted in its relation to a particular kind of diet, that 
form would be found in all the animals consuming such diet. But 
this is far from being the case. Thus the Horse and the Ox, for 
instance — two animals whose food in the natural state is precisely 
similar — are most different as regards the structure of their ali- 
mentary canal, and the processes involved in the preparation of that 
food. Again, the Seal and the Porpoise, both purely fish-eaters, 
which seize, swallow, and digest precisely the same kind of prey, in 
precisely the same manner, have a totally different arrangement of the 
alimentary canal. If the Seal’s stomach is adapted in the best conceiv- 
able manner for the purpose it has to fulfil, why is not the Porpoise’s 
stomach an exact facsimile of it, and vice versa ? We can only answer 
that the Seal and Porpoise belong to different natural groups of 
animals, formed either on different primitive types, or descended 
from differently constructed ancestors. On this principle only can 
we account for the fact that, whereas, owing to the comparatively 
small variety of the different alimentary substances met with in 
nature few modifications would appear necessary in the organs of 
digestion, there is really endless variety in the parts devoted to 
this purpose. . 

Mouth , — ^The digestive apparatus of mammals, as in other ver- 
tebnites, consists mainly of a tube with an aperture placed at or 
near either extremity of the body, — the oral and the anal orifice, — 
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and furnished with muscular walls, the fibres of which are so 
arranged as by their regular alternate contraction and relaxation to 
drive onwards the contents of the tube from the first to the second 
of these apertures. The anterior or commencing portion of this 
tube and the parts around it are greatly and variously modified in 
relation to the functions assigned to them of selecting and seizing 
the food, and preparing it by various mechanical and chemical 
processes for the true digestion which it has afterwards to undergo 
before it can be assimilated into the system. For this end the tube 
is dilated into a chamber or cavity called the mouth, bordered 
externally by the lips, which are usually muscular and prehensile, 
and supported by a movable framework carrying the teeth ; the 
structure and modifications of which have been already described. 
The roof of the mouth is formed by the palate, terminating behind 
by a muscular, contractile arch, having in Man and some few other 
species a median projection called the uvula, beneath which the 
mouth communicates with the pharynx. The anterior part of the 
palate is composed of mucous membrane tightly stretched over the 
flat or slightly concave bony lamina separating the mouth from 
the nasal passages, and is generally raised into a series of trans- 
verse ridges, which sometimes, as in Ruminants, attain a con- 
siderable development. In the floor of the mouth, between the 
rami of the mandible, and supported behind by the hyoidean 
apparatus, lies the tongue ; an organ the free surface of which, 
especially in its posterior part, is devoted to the sense of taste, but 
which also, by its great mobility (being composed almost entirely 
of muscular fibres), performs important mechanical functions 
connected with masticating and procuring food. Its modifications 
of form in different mammals are very numerous. Between the 
long, extensile, vermiform tongue of the Anteaters, which is 
essential to the peculiar mode of feeding of those animals, and the 
short, sessile, and almost functionless tongue of the Porpoise, every 
intermediate condition is found. Whatever the form, the upper 
surface is always covered with numerous fine papilla3, in which 
the terminal filaments of the gustatory nerve are distributed. 

Salivary Glands , — The fluid known as the saliva is secreted by 
an extensive and complex system of glands discharging into the 
cavity of the mouth (buccal cavity), the position and relation of 
some of which are exhibited in the woodcut on the next page 
(Pig. 19). 

This apparatus consists of small glands embedded in the mucous 
membrane or submucous tissue lining the cavity of the mouth, 
which are of two kinds (the follicular and the racemose), and of 
others in which the secreting structure is aggregated in distinct 
masses removed some distance from the cavity; other tissues besides 
the lining membrane being usually interposed, and pouring their 
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secretion into the cavity by a distinct tube or duct, which traverses 
the mucous membrane. To the latter alone the name of “ salivary 
glands ” is ordinarily appropriated, although the distinction 
between them and the smaller racemose glands is only one of 
convenience for descriptive purposes, their structure being more or 
less nearly identical ; and, since the fluids secreted by all become 
mixed in the mouth, their functions are, at all events in great part, 
common. Under the name of salivary glands are commonly 



Fio. 19. — Salivary Glands of the Genet. A, Right side of the head dissected ; p, parotid 
gland ; d, Steno's duct ; sm, suhinaxillary gland, traversed by the jugular veins (jv) ; o, aperture 
of Steno’a duct. Ji, Part of the head with the lip drawn up to show (st.d) aperture of 
Steno's duct ; z.gU zygomatic gland ; o, aperture of do. ; z, zygomatic arch. (Mivart, Proc. 
Zod, Soc. 1882, p. 504.) 

included — (1) the “parotid” (p), situated very superficially on the 
side of the head, below or around the cartilaginous external 
auditory meatus, and the secretion of which enters the mouth by 
a duct (often called Steno's or Stenson's) which crosses the masseter 
muscle and opens into the upper and back part of the cheek 
(Fig. 19); and (2) the “submaxillary” {sm\ situated in the neck, 
near or below the angle of the inandible, and sending a long duct 
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(Wharton’s) forwards to open on the fore-part of the floor of the 
cavity of the mouth, below the apex of the tongue. These are the 
most largely developed and constant of the salivary glands, being 
met with in various degrees of development in almost all animals 
of the class. Next in constancy are (3) “ the sublingual,” closely 
associated with the last-named, at all events in the locality in which 
the secretion is poured out ; and (4) the “ zygomatic ” found 
only in some animals in the cheek, just under cover of the anterior 
part of the zygomatic arch, its duct entering the buccal cavity near 
that of the parotid. 

The most obvious function common to the secretion of these 
various glands, and to that of the smaller ones placed in the mucous 
membrane of the lips, the cheeks, the tongue, the palate, and fauces, 
is the mechanical one of moistening and softening the food, to 
enable it the more readily to be tasted, masticated, and swallowed, 
though each kind of gland may contribute in different manner 
and diff’erent degree to perform this function. The saliva is, 
moreover, of the greatest importance in the first stage or introduc- 
tion to the digestive process, as it dissolves or makes a watery 
extract of all soluble substances in the food, and so prepares them 
to be further acted on by the more potent digestive fluids met with 
subsequently in their progress through the alimentary canal. In 
addition to these functions it seems now well established by experi- 
ment that saliva serves in Man and many animals to aid directly 
in the digestive process, particularly by its power of inducing the 
saccharine transformation of amylaceous substances. As a general 
rule, in mammals the parotid saliva is more watery in its 
composition, while that of the submaxillaries, and still more the 
sublingual, contains more solid elements and is more viscid ; — so 
much so that some anatomists consider the latter, together with the 
small racemose glands of the cheeks, lips, and tongue, as mucous 
glands, retaining the name of salivary only for the parotid. These 
peculiar properties are sometimes illustrated in a remarkable 
degree, as, for example, the great secretion of excessively viscid 
saliva which lubricates the tongue of the Anteaters and Armadillos, 
associated with enormously developed submaxillary glands ; while, 
on the other hand, the parotids are of great size in those animals 
which habitually masticate dry and fibrous food. 

Stomach , — After the preparation which the aliment has under- 
gone in the mouth, — the extent of which varies immensely in 
different forms, being reduced almost to nothing in such animals as 
the Seals and Cetaceans, which, to use the familiar expression, 

‘‘ bolt ” their food entire, and most fully carried out in the Rumin- 
ants, which ‘‘ chew the cud,” — it is swallowed, and carried along 
the oesophagus by the action of its muscular coats into the stomach. 
In the greater number of mammals this organ is a simple saccular 
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dilatation of the alimentary canal, as in Figs. 20, 21, but in others 
it undergoes remarkable modifications and complexities. The lining 
of the stomach is thickly beset with tubular glands, which are 
generally considered to belong to two different forms, recognisable 
by their structure, and difterent in their function — the most 
numerous and important secreting the gastric jiiice (the active 
agent in stomachic digestion), and hence called pepMc/^ .glands, 
while the others are concerned only in the elaboration of , mucu^ 
The relative distribution of these glands in different regions of the 
walls of the stomach varies greatly in different animals, and in 
many species there are large tracts of the mucous membrane which 
do not secrete a fluid having the properties of gastric juice, but 
1 often constitute more or less distinct cavities devoted to storing 



Fig. 20.--Stoiiiacli and pancreas of the Genet, rosterior or dorsal surface, a’, (Esophagus ; 
8, pancreas ; pd, pancreatic duct ; bd, biliary duct from the liver. (Frpm Mivart, Froc. Zool. 
Soc. 1882, p. 806.) 

I and perhaps softening or otherwise preparing the food for digestion. 
Sometimes there is a great aggregation of glands forming distinct 
thickened patches of the stomach wall, as in the Beaver and Koala, 
or even collected in pyriform pouches with a common narrow 
opening into the cavity, as in the Manatee and the curious African 
Eodent Lophiomys. The action of the gastric fluid is mainly 
exerted upon the nitrogenous elements of the food, which it 
dissolves and ihodifies so as to render them capable of undergoing 
absorption, effected partly by the blood-vessels of the stomach, 
although the greater part passes through the pylorus, an aperture 
surrounded by a circular muscular valve, into the intestinal canal. 
Here it, comes in contact with the secretion of a vast number of 
small glands called the cxypta of Lieberkuhn, somewhat similar 
to those of the stomach ; and also of several special gland s of a 
different character, namely, the small racemose, du oden al, or 
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Bru nner^s glands, the pancreas, and the liver ; the position of the 
ducts of the two latter organs being indicated in Fig. 20. 

Intestinal CanaL — The intestinal canal varies greatly in relative 
length and capacity in different animals, and it also offers manifold 
peculiarities of form, being sometimes a simple cylindrical tube of 
nearly uniform calibre throughout, but more often subject to altera- 
tions of form and capacity in different portions of its course, — the 
most characteristic and constant being the division into an upper 
and narrower, and lower and wider portion, called respectively the 
small and the large intestine, the former being divided quite arbi- 
trarily and artificially into duodenum, jejun- 
um, and ileum^ and the latter into colo n and 
rectu m. One of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of this part of the alimentary canal is 
the frequent presence of a diverticulum or 
blind pouch, the caput crecuin col% as it was 
first called, a name generally abbreviated into 
“ ca3cum,” situated at the junction of the 
largo and the small intestine, a structure pre- 
senting an immense variety of development, 
from the smallest bulging of a portion of the 
side wall of the tube to a huge and complex 
sac, greatly exceeding in capacity the whole 
of the remainder of the alimentary canal. It 
is only in herbivorous animals that the caecum 
is developed to this great extent, and among 
these there is a curious complementary re- 
lationship between the size and complexity 
of this organ and that of the stomach. 

Where the latter is simple the caecum is 
generally the largest, and vice versd. Both the 
caecum and colon are often sacculated, a dis- 
position caused by the arrangement of the 
longitudinal bands of muscular tissue in their 
walls ; but the small intestine is always smooth and simple-walled 
externally, though its lining membrane often exhibits various 
contrivances for increasing the absorbing^urface without adding to 
the general bulk of the organ, such as the numerous small villi by 
which it is everywhere beset, and the more obvious transverse, 
longitudinal, or reticulating folds projecting into the interior, met 
with in many animals, of which the “ valvulse conniventes of Man 
form well-known examples. 

Besides the cr yp ts of Lieborkuhn found throughout the in- 
te stina l aanal, and the glands of Brunner confined to the duodenum, 
tfiere . are other structures in the mucous membrane, about the 
nature of which there is still much uncertainty, called “ solitary ” and 



Fio. 21. •— Diagrammatic 
plan of the general an’ange- 
incnt of the alimentary canal 
in a typical Mammal, o, 
CEsophagus ; st, stomach ; p, 
pylorus ; s, s, small intestine 
(abbreviated) ; c, csecum ; I, ?, 
large intestine or colon, end- 
ing in r, the rectum. 
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agm inated glands ; the latter being more commonly known by the 
name of “ Foyer's patches.” These were formerly supposed to be 
secretory organs, which discharged some kind of fluid into the 
intestine, but are now more generally considered to belong to that 
group of structures of somewhat mysterious function of which the 
lymphatic and lacteal glands are members. The solitary glands are 
found scattered irregularly throughout the whole intestinal tract ; 
the agminated, on the other hand, are always confined to the small 
intestine, and are most abundant in its lower part. They are 
subject to great variation in number and in size, and even 
in different individuals of the same species, and also differ in 
character at different periods of life, becoming atrophied in old 
age. 

Liver , — The distinct glands situated outside the walls of the 
intestinal canal, but which pour their secretion into it, are the 
pancreas and the liver. The latter is the more important on 
account of its size, if not on account of the direct action of its 
secretion in the digestive process. This large gland, so complex in 
structure and function, is well developed in all mammals, and its 
secreting tube, the bile-duct, always opens into the duodenum, or 
that portion of the canal which immediately succeeds the stomach. 
It is situated on the right side of the abdomen in contact with the 
diaphragm and the stomach, but varies greatly in relative size, and 
also in form, in different groups of mammals. In most mammals a 
gaiy^ladder, consisting of a pyriform diverticulum from the bile- 
duct, is present, but in many this appendage is wanting, and it is 
difficult to find the rationale of its presence or absence in relation 
to use or any other circumstance in the animal economy. 

The descriptions of the livers of various animals to be met 
with in treatises or memoirs on com])arative anatomy are very 
difl&cult to understand for want of a uniform system of nomencla- 
ture. The difficulty usually met with arises from the circumstance 
that this organ is divided sometimes, as in Man, Ituminants, and 
the Cetacea, into two main lobes, which have been always called 
respectively right and left, and in other cases, as in the lower 
Monkeys, Carnivora, Insectivora, and several other orders, into a 
larger number of lobes. Among the latter the primary division usu- 
ally appears at first sight tripartite, the whole organ consisting of a 
middle, called “ cystic ” or “ suspensory ” lobe, and two lateral lobes, 
called respectively right and left lobes. This introduces confusion 
in describing livers by the same terms throughout the whole series 
of mammals, since the right and left lobes of the Monkey or Dog, 
for instance, do not correspond with parts designated by the same 
names in Man and the Sheep. There are, moreover, conditions 
where neither the bipartite nor the tripartite system of nomencla- 
ture will answer, so that we should have considerable difficulty in 
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describing them without some more general system. In order to 
arrive at such a system it appears desirable to consider the liver in 
all cases as primarily divided by the umbilical vein (see Fig. 22, u) 
into two segments, right and left. This corresponds with its 
development and with the condition characteristic of the organ in 
the inferior classes of vertebrates. The situation of this division 
can almost always be recognised in adult animals by the j)ersistence 
of some traces of the umbilical vein in the form of the round 
ligament, and by the position of the suspensory ligament. 

When the two main parts into which the liver is thus divided 
are entire, as in Man, the Ruminants, and Cetacea, they may be 
spoken of as the right and left lobes ; when fissured, as the right 
and left segments of the liver, reserving the term lobe for the sub- 



Fig. 22. — Diagrammatic x>lan of the inferior surface of a multilobed liver of a Mammal. 
The posterior or attached border is uppermost, w, Umbilical vein of the foetus, represented by 
the round ligament m the adult, lying m the umbilical lissurc ; dv, the ductus venosus ; rr, 
the inferior vena cava ; p, the vena porta*- entering the transverse fissure ; Ilf, the left lateral 
fissure ; rlf, the right lateral ti.ssure ; c/, the cystii; fissure ; ll, the left lateral lobe ; ic, the left 
central lobe ; tc, the right central lobe ; rly the right lateral lobe ; s, the Spigelian lobe ; c, the 
caudate lobe ; the gall-bladder. 

divisions. This will involve no ambiguity, for the terms right and 
left lobe will no longer bo used for divisions of the more complex 
form of liver. In the large majority of mammals each segment is 
further divided by a fissure, more or less deep, extending from 
the free towards the attached border, which are called right and 
left lateral fissures (Fig. 22, rlf and Ilf), When these are more 
deeply cut than the umbilical fissure (w), the organ has that 
tripartite or trefoil-like form just spoken of, but it is easily seen 
that it is really divided into four regions or lobes, those included 
between the lateral fissures being the right and left central (rc and 
h) separated by the umbilical fissure, and those beyond the lateral 
fissures on each side being the right and left lateral lobes {rl and ll). 
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The essentially bipartite character of the organ and its uniformity 
of construction throughout the class are thus not lost sight of, even 
in Ijlie most complex forms. The left segment of the liver is rarely 
complicated to any further extent, except in some cases by minor 
or secondary fissures marking off small lobules, generally inconstant 
and irregular, and never worthy of any special designation. On 
the other hand, the right segment is usually more complex. The 
gall-bladder, when present, is always attached to the under surface 
of the right central lobe, sometimes merely applied to it, in other 
cases deeply embedded in its substance. In many instances the 
fossa in which it is sunk is continued to the free margin of the 
liver as an indent, or even a tolerably deep fissure (c/). The 
portal fissure (^), through which the portal vein and hepatic artery 
enter and the bile-duct emerges from the liver, crosses the right 
central lobe transversely, near the attached border of the liver. 
The right lateral lobe always has the great vena cava (?;c) either 
grooving its surface or tunnelling through its substance near the 
inner or left end of its attached border ; and a prolongation of this 
lobe to the left, between the vein and the portal fissure, sometimes 
forming a mere flat track of hepatic substance, but more often 
a prominent tongue-shaped process, is the so-called “Spigelian lobe^’ 
(s). From the under surface of the right lateral lobe a portion is 
generally partially detached by a fissure, and called the “ caudate 
lobe (c). In Man this lobe is almost obsolete, but in most 
mammals it is of considerable magnitude, and has very constant 
and characteristic relations. It is connected by an isthmus at the 
left (narrowest or attached) end to the Spigelian lobe, behind which 
isthmus the vena cava is always in relation to it, channelling 
through or grooving its surface. It generally has a pointed apex, 
and is deeply hollowed to receive the right kidney, to the upper 
and inner side of which it is applied. 

Considerations derived from the comparatively small and simple 
condition of the liver of the Ungulata, compared with its large 
size and complex form in the Carnivora, have led to the perhaps 
too hasty generalisation that the first type is related to a herbivorous 
and the latter to a carnivorous diet. The exceptions to such a 
proposition are very numerous. The fact of the great difference 
between the liver of the Cetacea and that of the Seals cannot 
be accounted for by difference of habits of life, though it perhaps 
may be by difference of origin.^ 

^ For further details of these modifications, see Flower’s ‘‘Lectures on the 
Comparative Anatomy of the Organs of Digestion of the Mammaliai” Mediml 
Tiurmmd Gazette^ Feb. -Dec, 1872. 
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V. CIRCULATORY, ABSORBENT, RESPIRATORY, AND URINARY 
SYSTEMS. 

JSlood. — The blood of mammals is always red, and during the 
life of the animal hot, having a nearly uniform temperature, 
varying within a few degrees on each side of 100*^ Fahr. The 
corpuscles are, as usual in the vertebrates, of two kinds: (1) 
colourless, spheroidal, nucleated, and exhibiting amoeboid move- 
ments ; while (2) the more numerous, on which depends the 
characteristic hue of the fluid in which they are suspended, are 
coloured, non -nucleated, flattened, slightly biconcave discs, with 
circular outline in all known species except the Camels and Llamas, 
where they have the elliptical form characteristic of the red 
corpuscles of nearly all the other vertebrates, though adhering to 
the mammalian type in the absence of nucleus and relatively small 
size. As a rule they are smaller as well as more numerous than in 
other classes, but vary considerably in size in diflerent species, and 
not always in relation to the magnitude of the animal ; a Mouse, 
for instance, having as large corjmscles as a Horse. Within the 
limits of any natural group there is, however, very often some such 
relation, the largest corpuscles being found among the large species 
and the smallest corpuscles among the small species of the group, 
but even to this generalisation there are many exceptions. The 
transverse diameter of the red corpuscles in Man averages of 
an inch, which is exceptionally large, and only exceeded by the 
Elephant some Cetacea and Edentata. They are 

also generally large in Apes, Rodents, and the Monotremata, and 
small in the Artiodactyles, least of all in the Che vro tains {Tragulus\ 
being in T, javanicus and meminmi not more than 

Heart. — The heart of mammals consists of four distinct cavities, 
two auricles and two ventricles. Usually the ventricular portion is 
externally of conical form, with a simple apex, but in the Sirenia it 
is broad and flattened, and a deep notch separates the apical portion 
of each ventricle. A tendency to this form is seen in the Cetacea 
and the Seals. It is characteristic of mammals alone among verte- 
brates that the right auriculo-ventricular valve is tendinous like the 
left, consisting of flaps held in their place by fibrous ends {chordee 
tendinm) and arising from projections of the muscular walls of 
the ventricular cavity {musculi papillares). In the Monotremata a 
transition between this condition and the simple muscular flap of 
the Sauropsida is observed. In most of the larger Ungulates a dis- 
tinct buf rather irregular ossification {os cordis) is developed in the 
central tendinous portion of the base of the heart. 

Blood-vessels . — ^The orifices of the aorta and pulmonary artery are 

] G. Gulliver, Proc. Zool. Soc.t 1862, p. 91, ^ 
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each guarded by three semilunar valves. The aorta is single, and 
arches over the left bronchial tube. After supplying the tissues of 
the heart itself with blood by means of the coronary arteries, it 
gives off large vessels (“carotid”) to the head and (“brachial”) to the 
anterior extremities. The mode in which these vessels- arise from 
the aorta varies much in different mammals, and the study of their 
disposition affords some guide to classification. In nearly all cases 
the right brachial and carotid have a common origin (called the 
“innominate artery” in aiithropotomy). The other two vessels 
may come off from this, as is the rule in Ungulates, the common 
trunk constituting the “ anterior aorta ” of veterinary anatomy ; or 
they may be detached in various degrees, both arising separately 
from the aorta, as in Man, or the left carotid from the innominate 
and the left brachial from the aorta, a very common arrangement ; 
or the last two from a common second or left innominate, as in 
some Bats and Insectivores. The aorta, after giving off the inter- 
costal arteries, passes through the diaphragm into the abdomen, and, 
after supplying the viscera of that cavity by means of the gastric, 
hepatic, splenic, mesenteric, renal, and spermatic vessels, gives off 
in the lumbar region a largo branch (iliac) to each of the hinder 
extremities, which also supplies the pelvic viscera, and is continued 
onwards in the middle lino, greatly diminished in size, along the 
' under surface of the tail as the caudal artery. In certain mammals, 
arterial plexuses, called retia miraUliay formed by the breaking up 
of the vessel into an immense number of small trunks, which may 
run in a straight course parallel to one another (as in the limbs of 
Sloths and Slow Lemurs), or form a closely packed network, as in 
the intracranial plexuses of Ruminants, or a sponge-like mass of 
convoluted vessels, as in the intercostals of Cetaceans, are 
peculiarities of the vascular system the meaning of which is 
not in all cases clearly understood. In the Cetacea they are ob- 
viously receptacles for containing a large quantity of oxygenated 
blood available during the prolonged immersion, with consequent 
absence of respiration, to which these animals are subject. 

The vessels returning the blood to the heart from the head and 
upper extremities usually unite, as in Man, to form the single vena 
cava superw or precaval vein, but in some Insectivores, Chiroptera, 
and Rodents, in the Elephant, and all Marsupials and Monotremes, 
the two superior caval veins enter the right auricle without uniting, 
as in birds. In Seals and some other diving mammals there is a 
large venous sinus or dilatation of the inferior vena cava immediately 
below the diaphragm. In the Cetacea the purpose of this is supplied 
by the immense abdominal venous plexuses. As a rule the veins 
of mammals are furnished with valves, but these are said to be 
altogether wanting in the Cetacea, and in the superior and inferior 
cava, subclavian and iliac veins, the veins of the liver (both portal 
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and hepatic), heart, lungs, kidneys, brain, and spinal cord of other 
mammals. Many of the veins within the cranium are included in 
spaces formed by the separation of the laminae of the dura mater, 
and do not admit of being dilated beyond a certain size ; these are 
termed sinuses. The j^ortal circulation in mammals is limited to 
the liver, the j^ortal vein being formed by the superior and inferior 
mesenteric, the splenic, the gastro-epiploic, and the pancreatic veins. 
The kidney is supplied solely by arterial blood, and its veins empty 
their contents only into the inferior cava. 

Ly7nphatk Vessels. — The absorbent or lymphatic system of vessels is 
very fully developed in the Mammalia. Its ramifications extend 
through all the soft tissues of the body, and convey a colourless 
fluid called lymph, containing nucleated corpuscles, and also, 
during the process of digestion, the ch 3 de, a milky fluid taken up 
by the lymphatics (here called lacteals) of the small intestine, and 
pour them into the general vascular system, where they mix with 
the venous blood. The lymifliatic vessels of the hinder extremities, 
as well as those from the intestinal canal, unite in the abdomen to 
form the “thoracic duct,” the hinder end or commencement of 
which has a dilatation called the reccptacnlum, chylL This duct, 
which is of irregular size and sometimes double, often dividing and 
uniting again in its course, or even becoming plexiform, passes for- 
wards close to the bodies of the thoracic vertebree, and empties itself, 
by an orifice guarded by a valve, into the great left brachio-cephalic 
vein, having ])reviously received the lymphatics from the thorax and 
the left side of the head and left anterior extremity. The lymph- 
atics from the right side of the head and right anterior limb usually 
enter by a small distinct trunk into the corresponding part of the 
right brachio-cej)halic vein. The duct, and also the principal lymph- 
atic vessels, are provided with valves. 

Lymphatic glands, rarely met with in the Sauropsida, are usually 
present in mammals, both in the general and in the lacteal system ; 
the latter being called “ mesenteric glands.” They are round or oval 
masses, situated upon the course of the vessels, which break up in 
them and assume a plexiform arrangement, and then reunite 
as they emerge. No structures corresponding to the pulsating 
“ lymphatic hearts ” of the lower vertebrates have been met with in 
mammals. 

Ductless Glands. — Associated "with the vascular and lymphatic 
systems are certain bodies (the functions of which are not properly 
understood), usually, on account of their general appearance, 
grouped together under the name of “ductless glands.” The 
largest of these is the “ spleen,” which is single, and always 
placed in mammals in relation to the fundus or left end of the 
stomach, to which it is attached by a fold of peritoneum. It is dark- 
coloured and spongy in substance, and has a depression or “ hilus ” 

5 
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on one side, into which the splenic artery, a branch of the coeliac 
axis of the abdominal aorta, enters, and from which the vein joining 
the portal system emerges. The spleen varies much in size and form 
in different mammals, being relatively very small in the Cetacea. 
It is sometimes almost spherical, but more often flattened, oval, 
triangular, or elongated, and occasionally, as in Monotremes and 
most Marsupials, triradiate. The “suprarenal bodies^'or “adrenals” 
are two in number, each situated either in contact with, or at a 
short distance in front of the anterior extremity of the kidney. 
They are abundantly supplied with nerves, and are miich larger re- 
latively in early than in adult life. The “thyroid bodies,” of which 
there are generally two, though in Man and some other species 
they are connected by an isthmus passing across the middle line, 
are constant in mammals, though only met with in a rudimentary 
condition, if at all, in other vertebrates. They are situated in the 
neck, in contact with the sides of the anterior extremity of the 
trachea. The “ thymus ” lies in the anterior part of the thorax, 
between the sternum and the great vessels at the base of the heart, 
and differs from the thyroid in being median and single, and having 
a central cavity. It attains its greatest development during the 
period in which the animal is nourished by its mother’s milk, and 
then it diminishes, and generally disappears before full growth is 
attained. 

Nostrils , — Mammals breathe occasionally through the mouth, 
but usually, and in many cases exclusively, through the nostrils or 
mres. These are apertures, always paired (except in the toothed 
Cetacea, where they unite to form a single external opening), and 
situated at the fore part of the face, generally at or beneath the 
end of the muzzle, a median prominence above the mouth. This is 
sometimes elongated to form a proboscis, to the extremity of which 
the nostrils are carried, and which attains its maximum of develop- 
ment in the Elephant. In the Cetacea the nostrils are situated at 
a considerable distance behind the anterior end of the face, upon 
the highest part of the head, and are called “ blow-holes,” from the 
peculiar mode of respiration of those animals. The nostrils are 
kept open by means of cartilages surrounding their aperture, 
which many animals have the power of moving so as to cause 
partial dilatation or contraction. In diving animals, as Seals and 
Cetacea, they can be completely closed at will so as to prevent the 
entrance of water when beneath the surface. The passage to which 
the nostrils lead is in most mammals filled by a more or less 
complex sieve -like apparatus, formed of the convoluted turbinal 
bones and cartilages, over which a moist, vascular, ciliated mucous 
membrane is spread, which intercepts particles of dust, and also 
aids in warming the inspired air before it reaches the lungs. In 
the Proboscidea, in which these functions are performed by 
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the walls of the long tubular proboscis, this apparatus is entirely 
wanting. 

Trachea . — The narial passages have the organ of smell situated 
in their upper part, and communicate posteriorly with the 
pharynx, and through the glottis with the trachea or windpipe, 
a tube by which the air is conveyed to and from the lungs. The 
permanent patency of the trachea during the varied movements of 
the neck is provided for by its walls being stiffened by a series of 
cartilaginous rings or hoops, which in most mammals are incomplete 
behind. Having entered the thorax, the trachea bifurcates into the 
two bronchi, one of which enters, and, dividing dichotomously, 
ramifies through each lung. In some of the Cetacea and 
Artiodactyla a third bronchus is given off from the lower 
part of the trachea, above its bifurcation, and enters the right 
lung. 

Larynx . — The upper end of the trachea is modified into the 
organ of voice or “ larynx,’’ the air passing through which to and 
from the lungs is made use of to set the edges of the “ vocal cords,” 
or fibrous bands stretched one on each side of the tube, into vibra- 
tion. The larynx is composed of several cartilages, such as the 
“ thyroid,” the cricoid,” and the “ arytenoid ” which are moved 
upon one another by muscles, and suspended from the hyoidean arch. 
By alteration of the relative position of these cartilages the cords 
can be tightened or relaxed, approximated or divaricated, as 
required to modulate the tone and volume of the voice. A median 
tongue-shaped fibro-cartilage at the top of the larynx, the “epiglottis,” 
protects the “ glottis,” or apertiu-e by which the larynx communi- 
cates with the pharynx, from the entry of particles of food during 
deglutition. The form of the larynx and development of the vocal 
cords present many variations in different members of the class, 
the greatest modification from the ordinary type being met with in 
the Cetacea, where the arytenoid cartilages and epiglottis are united 
in a tubular manner, so as to project into the nasal passage, and, 
being grasped by the muscular posterior margin of the palate, pro- 
vide a direct channel of communication from the lungs to the 
external surface. An approach to this condition is met with in the 
Hippopotamus and some other Ungulates; it is indeed so general 
as an abnormality, that Howes suggests that an internarial epi- - 
glottis may have been a primitive feature common throughout the 
class. Nearly all mammals have a voice, although sometimes it is 
only exercised at seasons of sexual excitement. Some Marsupials 
and Edentates appear to be quite mute. In no mammal is there 
an inferior larynx, or “ syrinx,” as in birds. 

Diaphragm . — The thoracic cavity of mammals differs from that 
of the Sauropsida in being completely separated from the abdomen 
by a muscular partition, the “ diaphragm,” attached to the vertebral 
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column, the ribs, and the sternum. This is much arched, with the 
convexity towards the thorax, so that when its fibres contract and 
it is flattened the cavity of the thorax is increased, and when they 
are relaxed the cavity is diminished. 

Lungs . — The lungs are suspended freely in the thorax, one on 
each side of the heart, being attached only by the root, which 
consists of the bronchus or air-tube and pulmonary arteries and 
veins by which the blood is passed backwards and forwards between 
the heart and the lungs. The remaining part of the surface of 
each lung is covered by serous membrane, the “ pleura ; and what- 
ever the state of distension or contraction of the chest-wall, is 
accurately in contact with it. Inspiration is effected by the con- 
traction of the diaphragm and by the intercostal and other muscles 
elevating or bringing forward the ribs, and thus throwing the 
sternum farther away from the vertebral column. As the surface 
of the lung must follow the chest-wall, the organ itself is expanded, 
and air rushes in through the trachea to fill all the minute cells in 
which the ultimate ramifications of the bronchi terminate. In 
ordinary expiration very little muscular power is expended, the 
elasticity of the lungs and surrounding parts being sufficient to 
cause a state of contraction and thus drive out at least a portion of 
the air contained in the cells, when the muscular stimulus is with- 
drawn. The lungs are sometimes simple externally, as in the 
Sirenia (where they are greatly elongated) and the Cetacea, but are 
more often divided by deep fissures into one or more lobes. The 
right lung is usually larger and more subdivided than the left. It 
often has a small distinct lobe behind, wanting on the left side, and 
hence called lohulus azygos. 

Air-sacs . — Most mammals have in connection with the air passages 
certain diverticuli or pouches containing air, the use of which is 
not always easy to divine. The numerous air sinuses situated 
between the outer and inner tables of the bones of the head, 
represented in Man by the antrum of Highmore and the frontal and 
sphenoidal sinuses, and attaining their maximum of development 
in the Indian Elephant, are obviously for the mechanical purpose 
of allowing expansion of the osseous surface without increase of 
weight. They are connected with the nasal passages. The Eusta- 
chian tubes pass from the back of the pharynx to the cavity of the 
tympanum, into which and the mastoid cells they allow air to pass. 
In the Equidee there are large post-pharyngeal air-sacs in connection 
with them. The Dolphins have an exceedingly complicated system 
of air-sacs in connection with the nasal passages just within the 
nostrils, and the Tapirs, Ehinoceroses, and Horses have blind sacs 
in the same situation. In the males of some Seals {Cystophora and 
Macrorhinus) large pouches, which the animal can inflate with air, 
and which are not developed in the young animal or the female. 
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arise from the upper part of the nasal passages, and lie immediately 
under the skin of the face. These appear analogous, although not 
in the same situation, to the gular pouch of the male Bustard. 
The larynx frequently has membranous pouches in connection 
with it, into which air passes. These may be lateral and opening 
just above the vocal cords, when they constitute the sacciili laryngis, 
found in a rudimentary state in Man, and attaining an enormous 
development, so as to reach to the shoulders and axillae, in some 
of the Anthropoid Apes; or they may be median, opening in 
front either above or below the thyroid and cricoid cartilages, as in 
the Howling and other Monkeys, and also in the Whalebone 
Whales and Crrcat Anteater. 

Urinary Organs , — The kidneys of mammals are more compact 
and definite in form than in other vertebrates, being usually more 
or less oval, with an indent on the side turned towards the middle 
line, from and into which the vessels and ducts pass. They are 
distinctly divided into a cortical secretory portion, composed 
mainly of convoluted tubes, and containing the so-called Malpighian 
bodies ; and a medullary excreting portion, formed of straight tubes 
converging towards a papilla, embraced by the commencement of 
the ureter or duct of the organ. The kidneys of some mammals, 
as most Monkeys, Carnivores, Kodents, etc., are simple, with a 
single papilla into which all the renal tubuli enter. In others, as 
Man, there arc many pyramids of the medullary portion, each with 
its papilla, opening into a division (calyx) of the upper end of the 
ureter. Such kidneys, either in the embryonic condition only, or 
throughout life, are lobulated on the surface. In some cases, as in 
Bears, Seals, and especially the Cetacea, the lobulation is carried 
further, the whole organ being composed of a mass of renules, 
loosely united by connective tissue, and with separate ducts, which 
soon join to form the common ureter. 

Bladder . — In all mammals except the Monotremes the ureters 
terminate by slit-like valvular openings in the urinary bladder. 
This receptacle when filled discharges its contents through the 
single median urethra, which in the male is almost invariably 
included in the penis, and in the females of some species of Eodents, 
Insectivores, and Lemurs has a similar relation to the clitoris. In 
the Monotremes, though the bladder is present, the ureters do not 
enter into it, but join the urino-genital canal some distance below 
it, with the orifice of the genital duct intervening. 


VI. NERVOUS SYSTEM AND ORGANS OF SENSE. 


Bmin . — The brain of mammals shows a higher condition of 
organisation than that of other vertebrates. The cerebral hemi- 
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spheres have a greater preponderance compared with other parts, 
especially to the so-called optic lobes, or corpora quadrigemina, 
which are completely concealed by them. The commissural system 
of the hemispheres is much more complex, both fornix and corpus 
callosum being present in some form; and when the latter is 
rudimentary, as in Marsupials and Monotremes, its deficiency is 
made up for by the great size of the. anterior commissure. The 
lateral lobes of the cerebellum, wanting in lower vertebrates, are 
well developed and connected by a transverse commissure, the pons 
Varolii. The whole brain, owing especially to the size of the 
cerebral hemispheres, is considerably larger relatively to the bulk 
of the animal than in other classes, Mt it must bo recollected that 
the size of its brain depends upon many circumstances besides the 
degree of intelligence which an animal possesses, although this is 
certainly one. Man’s brain is many times larger than that of all 
other known mammals of equal bulk, and even three times as large 
as that of the most nearly allied Ape. Equal bulk of body is here 
mentioned, because, in drawing any conclusions from the size of 
the brain compared with that of the entire animal, it is always 
necessary to take into consideration the fact that in every natural 
group of closely allied animals the larger species have much smaller 
brains relatively to their general size than the smaller species, so 
that, in making any elfective comparison among animals belonging 
to different groups, species of the same size must be selected. It 
may be true that the brain of a Mouse is, as compared with the 
size of its body, larger than that of a Man, but, if it were possible 
to reduce an animal having the general organisation of a Man to the 
size of a Mouse, its brain would doubtless be very many times larger ; 
and conversely, as shown by the rapid diminution of the relative 
size of the brain in all the large members of the Kodent order, a 
Mouse magnified to the size of a Man would, if the general rule 
were observed, have a brain exceedingly inferior in volume. Al- 
though the brain of the large species of Whales is, as commonly 
stated, the smallest in proportion to the bulk of the animal of any 
mammal, this does not invalidate the general proposition that the 
Cetacea have very large brains compared with terrestrial mammals, 
like the Ungulata, or even the aquatic Sirenia, as may be proved 
by placing the brain of a Dolphin by the side of that of a Sheep, a 
Pig, or a Manatee of equal general weight. It is only because the 
universally observed difference between the slower ratio of increase 
of the brain compared with that of the body becomes so enormous 
in these immense creatures that they are accredited with small 
brains. 

The presence or absence of “ sulci ” or fissures on the surface 
of the hemisphere, dividing it into “ convolutions ” or gyri,’^ and 
thus increasing the superficies of the cortical gray matter, as well 
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as allowing the pia mater Avith its nutrient blood-vessels to pene- 
trate into the cerebral substance, follow somewhat similar rules. 
The sulci arc related partly to the high or low condition of organis- 
ation of the species, but also in a great degree to the size of the 
cerebral hemispheres. In 


very small species of all 
groups, even the Primates, 
they are absent, and in the 
largest species of groups so 
low in the scale as the Mar- 
supials and Edentates they 
are found. They reach their 
maximum of development in 
the Cetacea. 

The accompanying wood- 
cut (Fig. 23) shoAvs the prin- 
cipal parts of a mammalian 
brain, as seen from the 
superior, lateral, and inner 
surfaces. The sylvian fissure 
(.s/) is one of the most con- 
stant of the sulci found in 
the hemispheres. 

The researches of Pahe- 
ontologists, founded ui)on 
studies of casts of the in- 
terior of the cranial cavity 
of extinct forms, have shoAvn 
that, in many natural groups 
of mammals, if not in all, 
the brain has increased in 
size, and also in complexity 
of surface foldings, Avith the 
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of extinct forms, have ShOAVn Fkj. 23.— Brain of the Genet (r/cjw'U/aiigrma). A, 

that, in many natural groups '•'™" f "si-t ».do; c, inner sur- 
. ’ 1 ’r • 11 hemisphere; cc, corpus callosum; 

of mammals, it not in all, c.m.s, calloso-marginal sulcus; c, notch represent- 
the brain has increased in crucial sulcus of otl>cr forms ; a, depression on 

size and also in eomnlexitv S5'™'’ lioniisphcre ; hg, hippo- 

hize, anu aiso in complexity gy,„s; », i.iferior lateral gyms of hemi. 

of surface foldings, Avith the sphere ; m, middle lateral gyrus of do. ; s, superior 

advance of time, indicating gyrus of do. ; os, supraorbital sulcus of do. ; 

. ,1 . . ^ ^ sylvi^u fissure of do.; oZ, olfactory lobes. The 

in tniS, as in so many Otner convoluted part behind the cerebral hemi- 

respects, a gradual progress sphere is the cerebellum, below which lies tlie 
from a lower to a hi^dier tvpe uiedulla oblongata, or commenoement of the spinal 
- -j ® ^ cord. (Mivart, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1882, p. 516.) 


• .1 . . ,1 sj, syiviau iissure oi uo. ; ot, oiiactory u)ue». .iiio 

in tills, as in so many otner deeply convoluted part behind the cerebral hemi- 
respects, a gradual progress sphere is the cerebellum, below which lies tlie 
from a lower to a hi^dier tVPe uiedulla oblongata, or commenoement of the spinal 

of development. 

Nerves . — The twelve pairs of cranial nerves generally recognised 
in vertebrates are usually all found in mammals, though the 
olfactory nerves are excessively rudimentary, if not altogether 
absent, in the Toothed Whales. The spinal cord, or continuation 
of the central nervous axis, lies in the canal formed by the neural 
arches of the vertebrae, and gives off the compound double-rooted 
nerves of the trunk and the extremities, corresponding in number 
to the vertebrae, through the interspaces between which they pass 
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out to their destination. The cord is somewhat enlarged at the two 
points where it gives off the great nerves to the anterior and the 
posterior extremities, which, from their interlacements soon after 
their origin, are called respectively the brachial and lumbar plexuses. 
The ganglionic or sympathetic portion of the nervous system is well 
developed, and presents few modifications. 

Sense of Touch, — The sense of touch is situated in the skin 
generally, but is most acute in certain regions more or less 
specialised for the purpose by the presence of tactile papilla?, such 
as portions of the face, especially the lips and end of the snout, and 
the extremities of the limbs when these arc used for other purposes 
than mere progression, and the under surface of the end of the tail 
in some Monkeys. The ‘‘ vibrissjB or long stiff bristles situated 
on the face of many mammals are rendered extremely sensitive to 
touch by the abundant supply of branches from the fifth nerve to 
their basal papilla?. In Bats the extended wing membranes, and 
probably also the large ears and the folds and prominences of skin 
about the face of some species, arc so sensitive as to receive 
impressions even from the dificrent degrees of resistance of the air, 
and so enable the animals to avoid coming in contact with obstacles 
to their nocturnal flight. 

Taste and Smell . — The organs of the other s])ccial senses are 
confined to the head. Taste is situated in the pai)illa3 scattered on 
the dorsal surface of the tongue. The organ of smell is present in 
all mammals except the Toothed Whales. It consists of a ramifica- 
tion of the olfactory nerves over a plicated, moist, mucous 
membrane, supported by folded plates of bone, placed on each side 
of the septum nasi in the roof, or often in a partially distinct upper 
chamber, of the nasal passage, so arranged that, of the air passing 
into the lungs in inspiration, some comes in contact with it, causing 
the perception of any odorous particles with which it may be 
charged. Many mammals possess intense powers of smelling 
certain odours which others are quite unable to appreciate, and the 
influence which this sense exercises over the well-being of many 
species is very great, especially in indicating the proximity of others 
of the same kind, and giving warning of the approach of enemies. 
The development and modification of the sense of smell is probably 
associated with that of the odorous secretion of the cutaneous 
glands. 

Sight , — The organ of sight is quite rudimentary, and even 
concealed beneath the integument, in some burrowing Eodents and 
Insectivores, and is most imperfectly developed in the Platajiista^ or 
Freshwater Dolphin of the rivers of India. In all other mammals 
the eyeball has the structure characteristic of the organ in the 
higher Vertebrata, consisting of parts through which the rays of 
light are admitted, regulated, and concentrated upon the sensitive 
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expansion of the optic nerve lining the posterior part of the ball. 
A portion of the hbro-vascular and highly pigmented layer, the 
choroid, which is interposed between the retina and the outer 
sclerotic coat, is in many mammals modified into a brilliantly- 
coloured light -reflecting surface, the tapetum lucidum. There is 
never a pecteii or marsupium like that of the Sauropsida, nor is 
the sclerotic ever supported by a ring of flattened ossicles, as is so 
frequently the case in the lower vertebrated classes. The eyeball 
is moved in various directions by a series of muscles — the four 
straight, two oblique, and, except in the higher Primates, a pos- 
terior retractor muscle called choanoid. The superior obli(iue muscle 
passes through a tendinous pulley fastened to the roof of the orbit, 
which is a feature not found beyond the limits of the mammalian 
class. The eye is protected by the lids, generally distinctly separated 
into an upper and a lower movable flap, which, when closed, meet 
over the front of the eye in a more or less nearly horizontal line ; 
but sometimes, as in the Sirenia, the lids are not distinct, and the 
aperture is circular, closing to a point. In almost all mammals 
below the Primates, except the Cetacea, a “nictitating membrane'^ 
or third eyelid is placed at the inner corner of the eyeball, and 
works horizontally across the front of the ball within the true lids. 
Its action is instantaneous, being apparently for the purpose of 
cleaning the front of the trans])arcnt cornea ; — a function unneces- 
sary in animals whose eyes are habitually bathed in water, and which 
in Man and his nearest allies is performed by winking the true 
eyelids. Except in Cetacea the surface of the eye is kept moist by 
the secretion of the lachrymal gland, placed under the upper lid at 
its outer side, and the lids are lubricated by the Harderian and 
Meibomian glands, the former being situated at the inner side of 
the orbit, and especially related to the nictitating membrane, the 
latter in the lining membrane of the lids. 

Hearing . — The organ of hearing is inclosed in a bony capsule 
(periotic) situated in the side of the head, intercalated between the 
posterior (occipital) and the penultimate (parietal) segment of the 
skull. It has, in common with other vertebrates, three semicircular 
canals and a vestibule, but the cochlea is more fully developed than 
in the Sauropsida, and, except in the Monotremes, spirally con- 
voluted. The tympanic cavity is often dilated below, forming a 
smooth rounded })roniinence on the base of the skull, the auditory 
bulla (Fig. 8). The three principal ossicles, the “ malleus,” “ incus,” 
and “ stapes,” are always present, but variable in characters. In 
the Sirenia, Cetacea, and Seals they are massive in form, being in 
the first-named order of larger size than in any other mammals. In 
the Cetacea the malleus is ankylosed to the tympanic ; but in other 
mammals it is connected only with the membraiia tympani. The 
stapes in the lower orders — Edentates, Marsupials, and Monotremes 
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— has a great . tendency to assume the columnar form of the 
corresponding bone in Sauropsida, its two rami entirely or partially 
coalescing.^ The tympanic membrane (drum of the ear) forms the 
outer wall of the cavity. In the foetal state it is level with the 
external surface of the skull, and remains so permanently in a few 
mammals, as the American Monkeys ; but commonly, by the gi'owth 
of the squamosal bone, it becomes deeply buried at the bottom of a 
bony tube (meatus auditorus extcrnus\ which is continued to the sur- 
face of the skin in a fibrous or fibro-cartilaginous form. In Whales, 
owing to the thickness of the subcutaneous adipose tissue, this 
meatus is of great length, and is also extremely narrow. In most 
aquatic and burrowing animals it opens upon the surface by a simple 
aperture, but in the large majority of the class there is a projecting 
fold of skin, strengthened by fibro- cartilages, called the pinna, 
auricle, or “ external ear,’^ of very variable size and shape, generally 
movably articulated on the skull, and jjrovided with muscles to 
vary its position ; this pinna helping to collect and direct the vibra- 
tions of sound into the meatus. 


VII. REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS, 

Testes , — In the male the testes retain nearly their primitive or 
internal position throughout life in the Monotremata, Sirenia, 
Cetacea, most Edentata, Hyracoidea, IVoboscidea, and Seals, 
but in other groups they either periodically (as in Kodentia, 
Insectivora, and Chiroptcra) or permanently pass out of the 
abdominal cavity through the inguinal canal, forming a projection 
beneath the skin of the perineum, or becoming suspended in a 
distinct pouch of integument called the scrotum. All the Marsupials 
have a pedunculated scrotum, the position of which differs from 
that of other mammals, being in front of, instead of behind, the 
preputial orifice. As regards the j)rescncc, absence, or comparative 
size and number of the accessory generative glands — prostate, vesi- 
cular, and Cowper’s glands, as they are called — there is much 
variation in different groups of mammals. 

Penis . — The penis is almost always completely developed, 
consisting of two corpora cavernosa attached to the ischial bones, 
and of a median corpus spongiosum enclosing the urethra, and 
forming the glans at the distal portion of the organ. In Marsupials, 
Monotremes, and the Sloths and Anteaters, the corpora cavernosa 
are not attached directly to the ischia, and in the last-named the 
penis is otherwise of a very rudimentary character, the corpus 

^ The modifications of these bones are fully described by A. Doran, ‘‘Morpho- 
logy of the Mammalian Ossicula auditusT Trails. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, vol. i. pp, 
371-497, pi. lviii.-lxiv. (1878). 
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spongiosum not being present. In many Marsupials the glans penis 
is bifurcated. In most Primates, Carnivora, Eodentia, Insectivora, 
and Chiroptera, but in no other orders, an os penis is present. 

Ovaries and Oviduct — In the female, the ovaries permanently retain 
their original abdominal position, or only descend a short distance 
into the pelvis. They are of comparatively smaller size than in 
other vertebrates, have a definite flattened oval form, and are 
enclosed in a more or less firm “ tunica albigenia.” The oviduct 
has a trumpet-like, and usually fimbriated abdominal aperture, and 
is more or less differentiated into three portions : — (1) a contracted 
upper part, called in Man and the higher mammals the ‘‘ Fallopian 
tube (2) an expanded part with muscular walls, in which the 
ovum undergoes the changes by which it is developed into the 
foetus, called the “ uterus (3) a canal, the “ vagina,’' separated 
from the last by a valvular aperture, atid terminating in the urino- 
genital canal, or common uiinal and genital passage, which in 
higher mammals is so short as scarcely to be distinct from the vagina. 
The complete distinction of the oviducts of the two sides through- 
out their whole length, found in all lower vertebrates, only occurs 
in this class in Monotremes ; a prevailing mammalian characteristic 
being their more or less perfect coalescence in the middle line to form 
a single median canal. In the Marsupials this union only includes 
the lower part of the vagina ; but in most Placeiitals it extends to the 
whole vagina and a certain portion of the uterus, which cavity is 
then described as ‘‘ bi con mate.” In the higher mammals, as in 
Man, and also in some of the Edentates, the whole of the uterus is 
single, the contracted upper portion of the oviducts or Fallopian 
tubes, as they are then called, entering its upper lateral angles by 
small apertures. In certain lower forms the urino-genital canal 
opens with the termination of the rectum into a common cloaca, 
as in other vertebrates ; but it is characteristic of the majority 
of the class that the two orifices are more or less distinct exter- 
nally. 

Mammary Glands , — Mammary glands secreting the milk by 
which the young are nourished during the first portion of their 
existence after birth, are present in both sexes in all mammals, 
though usually only functional in the female. In the Monotremes 
alone their orifices are mere scattered pores in the skin, but in all 
other forms they are situated upon the end of conical elevations, 
called mammillae or teats, which, taken into the mouth of the 
young animal, facilitate the process of sucking. These are always 
placed in pairs upon some part of the ventral surface of the body, 
but vary greatly in number and position in different groups. In 
the Cetacea, where the prolonged action of sucking would be incom- 
patible with their subaqueous life, the ducts of the glands are 
dilated into large reservoirs from which the contents are injected 
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into the mouth of the young animal by the action of a compressor 
muscle. 

Secondary Sexual Characters. — Secondary sexual characters, or 
modifications of structure peculiar to one sex, but not directly 
related to the reproductive function, are very general in mammals. 
They almost always consist of the acquisition or perfection of some 
character by the male as it attains maturity, which is not found in 
the female or the young in either sex. In a large number of cases 
these clearly relate to the combats in which the males of many 
species engage for the possession of the females during the breeding 
season ; others are apparently ornamental, and of many it is still 
difficult to apprehend the meaning. Many suggestions on this 
subject will, however, be found in the chapters devoted to it in 
Darwin’s work on The Descent of Man ami Selection in Ilelation to SeXy 
where most of the best-known instances are collected. Superiority 
of size and strength in the male of many species is a well- 
marked secondary sexual character related to the purpose indicated 
above, being probably perpetuated by the survivors or victors in 
combats transmitting to their descendants those qualities which 
gave them advantages over others of their kind. To the same 
category belong the great development of the canine teeth of the 
males of many species which do not use these organs in procuring 
their food, as the Apes, Swine, Musk and some other Deer, the tusk 
of the male Narwhal, the antlers of Deer, which arc present in most 
cases only in the males, and the usual superiority in size and 
strength of the horns of the Bovidm. Other secondary sexual 
characters, the use of which is not so obvious, or which may only 
relate to ornament, are the presence of masses or tufts of long hair 
on different parts of the body, as the mane of the male Lion and 
Bison, the beards of some Ruminants and Bats (as Taphozous mdano- 
pogon), Monkeys, and of Man, and all the variations of coloration 
in the sexes, in which, as a general rule, the adult male is darker 
and more vividly coloured than the female. Here may also be 
mentioned the presence or the greater development of odoriferous 
glands in the male, as in the Musk Deer, and the remarkable 
perforated spur with its glands and duct, so like the poison-tooth 
of the venomous serpents, found in the males of both Ornithorhynchus 
and Echidna, the use of which is at present unknown. 

Placenta. — The development of the mammalian ovum, and the 
changes which the various tissues and organs of the body undergo 
in the process of growth, are too intricate subjects to be explained 
without entering into details incompatible with the limits of this 
work, especially as they scarcely differ, excepting in their later 
stages, from those of other vertebrates, upon which, owing to the 
greater facilities these present for examination and study, the 
subject has been more fully worked out. There are, however, 
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some points which require notice, as peculiar to the mammalian 
class, and as affording at least some hints upon the difficult subject 
of the affinities and classification of the members of the group. 

The nourishment of the foetus during intra-uterine life takes 
place through the medium of certain structures, partly belonging 
to the foetus itself and partly belonging to the inner parietes of the 
uterus of the parent. These in their complete form constitute the 
complex organ called the “placenta,” serving as the medium of 
communication between the mother and foetus, and in which the 
physiological processes that are concerned in the nutrition of the 
latter take place ; but, as we shall see, though a placenta, in the 
u.sual acceptation of the term, is peculiar to the mammalian class, it is 
not in all of its members that one is developed. The structures to 
which wc shall have especially to refer are the outer tunic of the 
ovum, to which, however formed, the term “ chorion ” is commonly 
applied, and two sac-like organs connected with the body-cavity of 
the embryo, both formed from the splanchnic mesoblast, lined by a 
layer of the hypoblast. These arc the “ umbilical vesicle ” or “ yolk- 
sac” and the “allantois.” 

The umbilical vesicle is a thin membrane enclosing the yolk, 
which by the doubling in of the ventral walls of the embryo becomes 
gradually formed into a distinct sac external to the body, with a 
pedicle (the ornphalo-enteric duct) by which for a time a communica- 
tion is maintained between its cavity and the intestinal canal. In 
the Willis of this sac blood-vessels (omphalo-meseraic or vitelline) 
iirc developed in connection with the vascular system of the embryo, 
through which, cither by their contact with the outer surface of the 
walls of the ovum, or by the absorption through them of the 
contents of the yolk-sac, the nutrition of the embryo in the lower 
vertebrates chiefly takes place. In mammals the umbilical ves- 
icle plays a comparatively subordinate part in the nourishment 
of the feetus, its function being generally superseded by the 
allantois. 

The last-named sac commences at a very early period as a 
diverticulum from the hinder end of the alimentary tract of the 
embryo. Its proximal portion afterwards becomes the urinary 
bladder, the contracted part between this and the cavity of the 
allantois proper constituting the urachus, which passes out of the 
body of the foetus at the umbilicus together with the vitelline duct. 
The mesoblastic tissue of the walls of the allantois soon becomes 
vascular ; its arteries are supplied with fcetal blood by the two 
hypogastric branches of the iliacs, or main divisions of the abdominal 
aorta, and the blood is returned by venous trunks uniting to 
form the single umbilical vein which runs to the under surface of 
the liver, where, part of it joining the portal vein and part entering 
the vena cava directly, it is brought to the heart. These are 
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the vessels which, with their surrounding membranes, consti- 
tute the umbilical cord — the medium of communication between 
the foetus and the placenta, when that organ is fully de- 
veloped. 

The egg membranes of the Monotremes present many points of 
agreement with those of the ovum of the Marsupials,^ and differ 
from those of the Placental types. Thus Monotremes and Marsu- 
pials agree in having a vitelline membrane, which api)ears between 
the young ovum and the follicular epithelium, persisting in the 
one case until the time of hatching, and in the other till a late 
uterine stage. Tliere are also several other common featuresTully 
described in Mr. Caldweirs memoir, but which cannot be detailed 
in this work. 

In the MarsujDialia the observations made many years ago by 
Sir li. Owen upon the development of the Kangaroo have been 
confirmed by those of Dr. H. C. Chapman,^ while Dr. Selenka,*"^ and 
Professor H. F. Osborn^ have contributed important evidence as to the 
structure and relations of the foetal membranes of the Opossums 
and others. It thus appears that up to the period of the very 
premature birth of these animals the outer covering of the ovum, 
or false chorion, is free from persistent villi, and not adherent 
to the epithelium of the uterine walls ; for, although fitting into 
the folds of the latter, it is perfectly and readily separable in its 
entire extent from them. The umbilical vesicle or yolk-sac is large, 
vascular, and adherent to a considerable portion of the false chorion 
or subzonal membrane, while the allantois is relatively small, and 
although the usual blood-vessels can be traced into it, it does not 
appear to contract any connection with the false chorion, and, there- 
fore, much less with the walls of the uterus, of such a nature as to 
constitute a placenta. In some forms, however, such as the 
Opossums, the umbilical vesicle or yolk-sac develops temporary 
villi, which unite with the subzonal membrane, or false chorion, to 
form a disc -like area closely attached to the cells covering the 
utricular glands of the uterine epithelium, and thus forming a 
so-called yolk-sac placenta. The function of this organ is considered 
to be the transmission of the secretions of the utricular glands to 
the embryo by means of the umbilical vesicle ; the function of the 
allantois being either respiratory or the absorption of the fluid 
secreted in the uterine cavity by the utricular glands. 

While in the uterus the nourishment of the foetus seems, there- 
fore, to be derived from the umbilical vesicle, as in reptiles and 

1 Soe B. H. Caldwell — “The Embryology of Monotremata and Marsupialia,’* 
Phil. Trans, for 1887, p. 463. 

2 Proc. Acad. Ned. Sci. Philadelphiay 1881, p. 468. 

* “ Stvdien vMber EntwichelungeschuMe der Thiercy'' pt. 4, Wiesbaden, 1886. 

^ Journal of Morphology y vol. i. p. 373 (1887). 
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birds, rather than from the uterine walls by means of the allantoic 
vessels, as in the higher mammals. The latter vessels, in fact, play 
even a much less important part in the development of these 
animals, not only than in the placental mammals, but even than in 
the Sauropsida, for they can scarcely have the respiratory function 
assigned to them in that group: pulmonary respiration and the 
lacteal secretion of the mother very early superseding all other 
methods of providing the due supj)ly both of oxygen and of food 
required for the development and growth of the young animal. 
In this sense the Marsupials may be looked upon as the most 
typically “ mammalian ” of the whole class. In no other group do 
the milk -secreting glands play such an important part in pro- 
viding for the continuity of the race. 

In the third primary division of the Mammalia, the so-called 
Placentalia, the umbilical vesicle generally does not quite unite 
with the chorion, and disappears as develojmient proceeds, so that 
no trace of it can be seen in the membranes of an advanced 
embryo ; but it may persist until the end of the intra-uterine life 
as a distinct sac in the umbilical cord, or lying between the 
allantois and amnion. The disappearance or persistence of the 
umbilical vesicle docs not, according to our present knowledge, 
appear to bo correlated with a higher or lower general grade of de- 
velopment, as might bo presupposed. It is stated to have been 
found in Man even up to the end of intra-uterine life, and also in 
the Carnivora, while in the Ungulata and Cetacea it disappears at 
an earlier age. In many, if not all, of the Kodentia, Iiisectivora, 
and Chiroptera, it plays a more important part, becoming adherent 
to a considerable part of the inner surface of the chorion, to which 
it conveys blood-vessels, although villi do not appear to be developed 
from the surface of this part, as they are on the portion of the 
chorion supplied by the allantoic vessels. These orders thus 
present to a certain extent a transitional condition from the Mar- 
supials, although essentially different, in possessing the structures 
next to be described. 

The special characteristic of the whole of the placental mammals 
constituting the majority of the class, is that the allantois and its 
vessels become intimately blended with a smaller or greater part of 
the parietes of the ovum, forming a structure on the outer surface of 
which villi are developed, and which, penetrating into corresponding 
cavities of the “decidua,” or soft, vascular, hypertrophied lining 
membrane of the uterus, constitutes the placenta. This organ may 
be regarded, as Sir William Turner says, both in its function and in 
the relative arrangement of its constituent textures, as a specially 
modified secreting gland, the ducts of which are represented by the 
extremities of the blood-vessels of the foetal system. The passage 
of material from the maternal to the foetal system of vessels is not 
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a ^simple percolation or diffusion through their walls, hut is oc- 
casioned by the action of a layer of cells derived from the maternal 
or uterine structures, and interposed between the blood-vessels of 
the maternal part of the placenta and those of the villi covering 
the chorion, in which the embryonic vessels ramify. 

The numerous modifications in the details of the structure of 
this organ relate to augmenting the absorbing capacity of the vessels 
of the chorion, and are brought about either by increasing the com- 
plexity of the foetal villi and maternal crypts over a limited area, 
or by increasing the area of the part of the chorion covered by the 
placental villi, or by various combinations of the two methods. 

The first class of variations has given rise to a distinction into 
two principal kinds of placenta: (1) simple or non-deciduate, and 
(2) deciduate. In the former the foetal villi are received into corre- 
sponding depressions of the maternal surface, from which at the 
period of parturition they are simply withdrawn. In the second, 
or more complex form, the relation is more intimate, a layer of 
greater or less thickness of the lining membrane of the uterus, 
called ‘‘ decidua, ’’ becoming so intimately blended with the chorion 
as to form part of the placenta proper, or that structure which is 
cast off as a solid body at parturition. In other words, in the one 
case the lino of separation between the placenta and uterus at birth 
takes place at the junction of the foetal and maternal structures, in 
the other through the latter, so that a portion of them, often of con- 
siderable thickness, and contiiining highly organised structures, is 
cast off with the former. It was once thought that the distinction 
between these two forms of placentatiori is so important as to con- 
stitute a sufficiently valid basis for a primary division of the pla- 
cental mammals into two groups. It has, however, been shown 
that the distinction is one rather of degree than of kind, as inter- 
mediate conditions may exist, and it is probable that in different 
primary groups the simpler, non-deciduate form may have become 
developed independently into one or other j^f the more complex 
kinds. 

Apart from its intimate structure, the placenta may be met with 
of very varied general form. It may consist of villi scattered more 
or less regularly over the greater part of the surface of the chorion, 
the two extremities or poles being usually more or less bare. This 
form is called the “diffused placenta. It is probably a primitive 
condition, from which most of the others are derived, although its 
existence must presuppose the absence of the umbilical vesicle as a 
constituent of the chorionic wall. It is found at present in the 
Manis among Edentates, the Cetacea, the Perissodactyle Ungulates, 
and the Camels, Pigs, and Chevrotains among the Artiodactyles. 
Such placentae are always non-deciduate. Kecent observations by 
Sir W. Turner on the placentation of the Dugong show that the 
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SiroTiia present the peculiarity of having a zonary placenta, which is 
either entirely or in great part non-decidua te, and is, therefore, 
transitional between the diffused and the true zonary type. 

In the true ituminants or Pecora, among the Artiodactyle 
Ungulates, the villi are aggregated in masses called cotyledons, 
with bare spaces between. Such a placentation is called “poly- 
cotyledonary.” In another modification the villi are collected in a 
more or less broad band encircling the chorion, leaving a very large 
portion of the two poles bare, constituting the “zonary placenta,” 
characteristic of the Carnivora, and also occurring in the Elephant, 
Hyrax, and Orycteropus. The fact of the form of the placenta of 
these three last-named animals agreeing together, and with that of 
the Carnivora, does not, however, necessitate the ascription of 
zoological affinities, as the same ultimate form may have been 
attained by different processes of development. 

In another form one pole only of the chorion is non- vascular, 
the placenta assuming a dome or bell shape, as in the Lemurs and 
the Sloths. The transition from this, by the gradual restriction of 
the vascular area., is easy to the oval or discoid al form of placenta 
of the Anteaters, Armadillos, and higher Primates. The discoidal 
placenta of the Kodents, Insectivores, and Chiroptera, though show- 
ing so much superficial resemblance to that of the last-named order 
as to have led to the inclusion of all those forms in one primary 
group, is now known to be developed in another manner, not by the 
concentration of villi from a diffused to a limited area, but by 
retaining the area to which it was originally restricted in con- 
secpience of the large surface of the chorion occupied, as before 
mentioned, by the umbilical vesicle. To compensate for the small- 
ness of area, the complex or deciduate structure has been developed. 
Among some Kodents there is evidence to show that the discoidal 
placenta has been derived from a zonary one, of which distinct 
vestiges have been detected in the Mouse. We may conclude 
that, although the chafacters and arrangement of the foetal structures 
may not have that extreme importance which has been attributed 
to them by some zoologists, they will form, especially when more 
completely understood, valuable aids in the study of the natural 
affinities and evolution of the Mammalia.^ 

^ For a full exposition of tlie ])resent state of knowledge on tliis subject, see 
the various memoirs of Sir William Turner, also JVI. Balfour’s Treatise on 
Comparative Embryology j vol. ii. (1881), and J. A. Ryder \\\ American Naturalist^ 
vol. xxi. p. 780 (1887). 
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CHAPTETL III 

ORIGIN AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE MAMMALIA 

Origin. — Although, as stated in the first chapter, the mammalian 
class, as at present known either l>y existing or extinct forms, is 
completely isolated from all other groups of the animal kingdom, 
yet it is impossible to refrain from speculating as to its origin and 
nearest affinities. In arranging the classes of vertebrates in a linear 
series it is customary to place them in the following order — Pisces, 
Amphibia, Beptilia, Aves, Mammalia, — an order which probably 
indicates the relative degree of elevation to which the mos 
highly developed members of each class has attained. Such 
an arrangement appears to express the true relationship of the first 
four classes to one another, but it is quite clear that the Mammalia 
have no sort of affinity with the Aves. Writing in 1879, Professor 
Huxley ^ came to the conclusion that, in looking among vertebrates 
for the progenitors of the Mammalia, we must pass over all known 
forms of birds and reptiles, and go straight down to the Amphibia. 
In addition to the characters derived from the conformation of the 
pelvis upon which the argument was primarily based, the following 
reasons were given for this conclusion : “ The Amphibia are the 
only air-breathing Vertebrata which, like mammals, have a dicon- 
dylian skull. It is only in them that the articular element of the 
mandibular arch remains cartilaginous, while the quadrate ossifica- 
tion is small, and the sqxiamosal extends down over it to the osseous 
elements of the mandible, thus affording an easy transition to the 
mammalian condition of those parts. The pectoral arch [girdle] of 
the Monotremes is as much amphibian as it is sauropsidian ; the 
carpus and the tarsus of all Sauropsida, except the Chelonia, are 
modified away from the Urodele type, while those of the mammal 
are directly reducible to it. Finally, the fact that in all Sauropsida 
it is a right aortic arch which is the main conduit of arterial blood 
leaving the heart, while in mammals it is a left aortic arch which 

^ Proceedings of the Royal Society of Londemy vol. xxviii. p. 395 (1879). 
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performs this office, is a great stumbling-block in the way of the 
derivation of the Mammalia from any of the Sauropsida. But, if 
we suppose the earliest forms of both the Mammalia and the Saur- 
opsida to have had a common Amphibian origin, there is no difficulty 
in the supposition that, from the first, it was a left aortic arch in 
the one series, and the corresponding right aortic arch in the other, 
which became the predominant feeder of the arterial system/' 
Subsequently Professor E. I). Cope ^ in a suggestive paper called 
attention to the remarkable resemblances to the Monotremes pre- 
sented by the skeleton of that group of early secondary re 2 )tiles 
which he then designated the Theromorpha, but which may be 
included in the Anomodontia of Sir K. Owen, and came to the 
conclusion that in that group we have the true ancestors of the 
Mammalia. This conclusion was, however, disputed by Dr. Baur,^ 
who considered that the Anomodontia were too specialised to have 
been the actual progenitors of the Mammalia, and that they should 
rather be regarded as a divergent branch of the stem which had given 
origin to the Mammalia. Since that date observations made on 
the structure of the South African Anomodonts have shown such 
an intimate connection between that group and the Labyrinthodont 
Amphibians, that there can bo no hesitation in regarding the one 
as the direct descendant of the other ; and we may 2 )robably regard 
the Mammalia as having originated from the same ancestral stock 
at the time the Anii)hibian tyi:)e was passing into the Eeptilian. 
From this point of view, some of the mammalian features found in 
the more sj^ecialised Anomodonts may ju'obably bo regarded as 
having been acquired during a parallel lino of development. 

Both the Anomodontia and the Mammalia differ from the 
Amphibians in the loss of the splint- like parasj^henoid which 
underlies the basisj^henoid axis of the skull, and by the ossification 
of that axis ; but while the former have become monocondylic by 
the participation of the basioccipital in the support of the cranium, 
the latter retain the Amjffiibian dicondylic plan. The skull of the 
Anomodonts presents mammalian resemblances not found in any 
other Rej)tiles, this being especially noticeable in the region of the 
squamosal ; and it is only in this group and mammals that the 
temporal or zygomatic arch is a squamoso-maxillary one (see p. 
37). The resemblance between the pectoral and pelvic girdles 
of the Anomodonts and those of the Monotreme Mammals is 
noticed under the head of the latter, where reference is also made 
to the similarity in the structure of the humerus in the two groups. 

^ * * The Relations between the Theromorphous Reptiles and the Monotreme 
Mammalia," Proceedings of the Anuriean Association for the Advancement of 
Science, vol. xxxiii. p. 471 (1886). 

^ *^Oix the Phylogenetic Arrangement of the Sauropsida," Journal of 
Morphology, vol. i. pp. 93-104 (1887). 
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The pes of the Amphibia and Anomodontia agree in having a 
distinct intermedium, tibiale, fibulare, and centrale, whereas in 
other Reptiles these bones are not generally distinct ; in Mammals 
the intermedium, fibulare, and centrale are distinct, and according 
to Cope’s interpretation there may be a distinct tibiale. 

Classijiaitioii . — In the present condition of the world, mammals 
have become so broken up into distinct groups by the extinction of 
intermediate forms, that a systematic classification is perfectly 
practicable. Most of the associations of species, which we call 
“orders,” and even the “suborders” and “families,” are natural 
groups. In isolating, defining, and n.aming them, we arc really 
dealing with facts of nature of a totally ditierent order from the 
artificial and fanciful divisions formed in the infancy of zoological 
science. 

When, however, we pass to the extinct world, all is changed. 
In many cases the boundaries of our groups become enlarged until 
they touch those of others. New forms are discovered which 
cannot be placed within any of the existing divisions. As the 
horizon of our vision is thus expanded, the principles upon which a 
scheme of classification is constructed must be altogether changed. 
Our present divisions and terminology are no longer sufficient for 
the purpose ; and some other method will have to be invented to 
show the complex relationships existing between different animal 
forms when viewed as a whole. The present time, pre-eminently 
distinguished by the rapidly changing and advancing knowledge of 
extinct forms, is scarcely one in which this can be done with any 
satisfactory result; so that all attempts to form a classification 
embracing even the already known extinct species must be only 
of a provisional and temporary nature. 

In systematic descriptions in books, in lists, and catalogues, and 
in arranging collections, the objects dealt with must })0 placed in a 
single linear series. But by no means whatever can such a series 
be made to coincide with natural affinities. The artificial character 
of such an arrangement, the constant violation of all true relation- 
ships, are the more painfully evident the greater the knowledge of 
the real structure and affinities. But the necessity is obvious ; and 
all that can be done is to make such an arrangement as little as 
possible discordant with facts. 

The following table contains a list of the orders, suborders, and 
families of existing mammals as recognised by the authors, and placed 
in the order in which they will be treated of in this work. The 
more important of the groups containing only extinct forms are 
added in a different type, being interpolated, as near as may be, 
among those that appear to be their existing relatives. 

A few explanatory remarks upon the mutual relations of some 
of the principal groups mentioned in the table may be useful here, 
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but the subject will be more fully developed in treating separately 
of each division. 

One of the most certain and fundamental points in the classifica- 
tion of the Mammalia is, that all the animals now composing the 
class can be grouped primarily into three natural divisions, which, 
presenting very marked difterential characters, and having no exist- 
ing, or yet certainly demonstrated extinct, intermediate, or trans- 
itional forms, may be considered as subclasses of equal value, tax- 
onornically sj^eakiiig, though very different in the numbers and 
importance of the animals at present composing them. These throe 
groups are often called by the names originally proposed for them 
by TUainville — (1) Ornithodelphia, (2) Didelphia, (3) Monodidphm — 
the first being equivalent to the order Monotremata^ the second 
to the Marsujmliit^ and the third including all the remaining 
members of the class. Although actual palaeontological proof is 
wanting, there is much reason to believe that each of these, as now 
existing, are survivors of distinct branches to which the earliest 
forms of mammals have successively given rise, and for which 
hypothetical branches Professor Huxley has proposed the names of 
Prototheriiiy MeUdheria^ and Eullieria^ names which, being far less 
open to objection than those of Blainville, arc here used as equiva- 
lents of the latter. 

The only known existing Prototheria, although agreeing in 
many important characters, evidently represent two very divergent 
stocks, perhaps as far removed as arc the members of some of the 
accepted orders of the Eutheria. It would, however, be merely 
encumbering zoological science ^vith new names to give them any 
other than the ordinarily known family designations of Ornitho- 
rhynchidee and Echidnidte. 

Similarly with regard to the Metatheria, although the great 
diversity in external form, in anatomical characters, and in mode of 
life of the various animals of this section might lead to theii* 
division into groups equivalent to the orders of the Eutheria, we do 
not think it advisable to depart from the usual custom of treating 
them all as forming one order, called Marsupialia, the limits of 
which are equivalent to those of the subclass. The characters of the 
six families which compose the group are extremely well marked 
and easily defined ; and since they form a regular gradation between 
two extroine types, they can be satisfactorily arranged in a serial 
order. A marked distinction in the dentition enables us to divide 
them into primary groups or suborders. 

The remaining mammals are included in the Eutheria, Placen- 
TALIA, or Monodelphia. Their affinities with one another are so 
complex that it is impossible to arrange them serially with any 
regard to natural affinities. Indeed each order is now so isolated 
that it is almost impossible to say what its affinities are ; and none 
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of tte hitherto proposed associations of the orders into larger groups 
stand the test of critical investigation. All serial arrangements of 
the orders are therefore perfectly arbitrary ; and although it would 
be of very great convenience for reference in books and museums 
if some general sequence, such as that here proposed, were generally 
adopted, such a result can scarcely be expected, since equally good 
reasons might be given for almost any other combination of the 
various elements of which the series is composed. In fact, we have 
already seen reason to depart in some respects from that used in the 
“ Encyclopsedia.’^ 

The Edentata, Sirenia, and Cetacea stand apart from all the 
rest in the fact that their dentition does not conform to the genei‘al 
heterodont, diphyodont type to which that of all other Eutheria 
can be reduced, and which is such a close bond of union between 
them. In all three orders, however, some indications may be traced 
of relationship, however distant, with the general type. 

With regard to the Edentata, reasons will be given for believing 
that both the Sloths and Anteaters are nearly related, and that the 
Armadillos, though much modified, belong to the same stock, but 
that the Pangolins and the Aard-varks represent very isolated 
forms. 

There is no difficulty about the limits of the order Sirenia, com- 
prising aquatic, vegetable-eating animals, with complete absence of 
hind limbs, and low cerebral organisation, represented in our present 
state of knowledge only by two existing genera, Haliccm and Mana- 
tits, and a few extinct forms, which, though approaching a more 
generalised mammalian type, show no special characters allying 
them to any of the other orders. The few facts as yet qollectc(l 
relating to the former history of the Sirenia leave us as much in 
the dark as to the origin and affinities of this peculiar group of 
animals as we were when we only knew the living members. 
They lend no countenance to their association with the Cetacea ; 
and, on the other hand, their supposed affinity with the Ungulata 
receives no very material support from them. 

Another equally well-marked and equally isolated, though far 
more numerously represented and diversified order, is that of the 
Cetacea, placed simply for convenience next to the Sirenia ; with 
which, except in their fish-like adaptation to aquatic life, they have 
little in common. The old association of these orders in one group 
can only be maintained either in ignorance of their structure or 
in an avowedly artificial system. Among the existing members of 
the order, there are two very distinct types, the toothed Whales or 
Odontoceti, and the Baleen Whales or Mystacoceti, which present 
as many marked distinguishing structural characters as are found 
between many other divisions of the Mammalia usually reckoned 
as orders. Since the extinct Zeuglodonts, so far as their characters 
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are known, do not fall into either of these groups, but are in some 
respects annectant forms, we have placed them provisionally, at 
least, in a third group by themselves, named .Archseoceti. There 
is nothing known at present to connect the Cetacea with any 
other order of Mammals ; but it is quite as likely that they are 
offsets of a 2:>rimitive Ungulate as of a Carnivorous type, or perha])s 
of a still more generalised mammalian stock. 

The remaining Eutherian mammals are clearly united by the 
characters of their teeth, being all heterodont and diphyodont, with 
their dental system reducible to a common formula. 

Although older views of, the rclationshii) of Ungulate mammals 
cxin'csscd by the terms Fadiydermata^ Ihiminantia, and so forth, still 
linger in some corners of zoological literature, no single point in 
zoological classification can be considered so firmly established as the 
distinction between the Perissodactyle and Artiodactyle Ungulates ; 
both being in the existing fauna of the 'world perfectly natural 
a!id distinctly circumscribed groups. The breaking-up of the latter 
into four ecpiivalent sections, the Pecora, Tylopoda, Tragulina, and 
Suina, is equally in accordance wdth all known facts. Less certain, 
however, is the association of the Proboscidea and the Hyracoidea 
with the true Ungulates. By many zoologists they are each, 
although containing so very few existing s])ccies, made into distinct 
orders ; and much is to be said in favour of this view. The 
discovery, however, of a vast number of extinct species of Ungu- 
lates which cannot be brought under the definition of either Perisso- 
dactyla or Artiodactyla, and yet are evidently allied to both, and 
to a certain extent bridge over the interval between them and the 
isolated groups just mentioned, make it necessary either to intro- 
duce a number of new and ill-defined ordinal divisions, or so to 
widen the scojje of the original order as to embrace them all, 
considering the Elci)hants and the Hyraces as rejiresenting sub- 
orders equivalent to the great Pcrissodactyle and Artiodactyle groups. 
It is the latter alternative that we have adopted. 

The Kodentia, although generally presenting a low grade of 
development, arc a very specialised and distinct group. The 
position here assigned to them would accord with aj^parent relation- 
ships with the Ungulates, through the Elephant on the one hand 
and the extinct Ty^wtherium on the other. 

In the 2)resent state of the fauna of the earth, the Carnivora 
form a very distinct order, though naturally subdivided into two 
groups, the members of the one being more typical, -while those of 
the other (the Pinnipedia) are aberrant-, having the whole of their 
organisation specially modified for living habitually in the water. 

The Insectivora comprise various lowly organised and generalised 
forms, exhibiting considerable divergence of character, and ap- 
parently connected through transitional extinct species with the 
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Carnivora. As no other order can claim the family Galeopithecidiv^ 
it is placed here, but rather for convenience than for any other 
consideration, since it has but little if any relationship with any of 
the other members. Its isolated position is indicated by assigning 
it a distinct subordinal rank. 

The Chiroptcra have always been placed near the Insectivora ; 
but they are really a highly specialised group, as much isolated 
from all other mammals by the modification of their anterior limbs 
in adaptation to aerial locomotion, as the Cetacea and the Sirenia, 
by the absence of hind limbs, are specially adapted for an aquatic 
life. 

Lastly, the Primates, which in any natural system must be 
placed at the head of the series, are divisible into two very distinct 
groups — one containing the various forms of licmurs (Lemuroidea), 
and the other the Monkeys and Man (Anthropoidea). Whether 
the Lemuroidea should form part of the Primates (according to the 
traditional view), or a distinct order altogether removed from it, 
is as yet an undetermined question, for both sides of which there 
is much to be said. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
Anthropoidea form a perfectly natural grou}), presenting a series 
of tolerably regular gradations from the Marmosets {HajutU) to 
Man. Certain breaks in the sei'ies, however, enalde us to divide 
it into five distinct families : — JIapalidfr or Marmosets ; Cddihr or 
American Monkeys, with three premolar teeth on each side of each 
jaw ; CercopithecidiTy containing the majority of Old-world Monkeys ; 
Simiida^ consisting of the genera llylobiies, Sima, Gorilla^ and 
Antliropo^^ithecus, true Man-like Apes; and, lastly, Homviiihc, 
containing the genus ILnno alone. 

Subclass I. Prototiieria. 

Order i. Monotremata — Monotremes. 

Fam. 1 . Ornithorhynchidm — Duck-bill. 

2. Echidnidaa — Spiny Anteater. 

Group. MULTITUBEROULATA.I 

Fam. 1. Plagiaulacidse — Plagiaulax. 

2. Polymastodontidse — Polymastodon . 

3. Tritylodontidse — Tritylodon. 

Subclass II. Metatiieria. 

Order ii. Marsupialia — Marsupials. 

Suborder 1. Polyprotobontia — Polyprotodorits. 


^ The names of the groups containing only extinct forms are printed in heavier 
type than those which contain species still existing. 
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Fain. 1. Dromatheriidae — Dromatherium. 

2. Amphitheriidae — Ampliitlierium, etc, 

3. SpalacotheriidaB — Spalacotli erium. 

4. TritylodontidaB — Tritylodon. 

5 . I)idel 2 )hijidce — Opossums. 

(3. I)asyii7'id(e — Tliylacine and Dasyures. 
7. Fermuiidm — Bandicoots. 

Suborder 2. Dipkotodontia — D iprotodonts. 

Fain. 8. Phascolomyidm — Wombats. 

9. Fhakmycriditi — Flialangcrs. 

1 0. Diprotodontidae — Diprotodon. 

11. Nototheriidae — Nototberc. 

12. M acropoduhn — Kangaroos. 


Subclass III. F^utjieuia. 

Order iii. Edentata — E dentates. 

Fam. 1. Jh'adypodvht’ — Sloths. 

2. Megatheriidae — Orouml Sloths. 

3. Myrmecophaijidfv — Aiiteators. 

4. J)asypodid(n — Arimidillos. 

5 . Glyptodontidae — 0 1 y] )todon ts. 

C. ManidiK — Pangolins. 

7 . Orycteropod uhv — A an bvai'ks. 

Order iv. SlliENiA — Sirenians. 

Fam. 1. ]\Ianatuix — Manatees. 

2. Ehytinidae — Rhytiim. 

3. llalicoruUr — Dugong.s. 

4. Halitheriidae — Halithcre. 

Order v. Cetacea — C etaceans. 

Suborder 1. Mystacoceti — Baleen Whale.s. 

Fam. 1. Falamidcc — Greenland Whale, etc. 

Suborder 2. ARCBUEOCETI. 

Fain. 2. Zeuglodontidae — Zeuglodonts. 

Suborder 3. Odontoceti — Toothed Whales. 

Fain. 3. Fhyseteridcr — Sperm Whale. 

4. Flatanistidw — Freshwater Dolphins. 

5. Delphinidcv — Doljiliiiis, Porpoises, etc. 

Order vi. Ungulata — H oofed Mammals. 
Suborder 1. Artiouactyla — A rtiodactyles. 
Section A. Sum a — Pig-like Artiodactyles. 

Fam. 1. Hippopotamidce — Hi^jpopotamus. 

2. Suidm — Pi<»'s and Peccaries. 
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3. OliCBropotamidse — Clioeropotamus. 
rt . 4. Anthracotheiiidse — Anthracothere. 

'i J 5. Merycopotamidse — Merycopotamus. 
g ^ 6. OotylopidsB — Oreodonts. 

^ 7. Anoplotheriidae — Anoplotliere. 

[ 8. Dichodontidae — Dicliodon. 

Section B. Tragulina — C lievrotains. 

9. Tragululce — Ohevrotains. 

Section C. Tylopoda — C amels. 

10. Cameliilce — Camels ami Llamas. 

1 1 . Poebrotheriidae — Pocbrotlieriiun. 

Section D. Pecora — T rue Ruminants. 

1 2. Cervld(r — Deer. 

13. GirafiUifv. — Giraffe. 

1 4. AnHlompridm — Prong-buck. 

15. Bovidxe — Sbeep, Cattle, etc. 

Suborder 2. Perissodactyla — P erissodactyles. 
Fam. 16. Tapir klw — Ta]>irs. 

1 7. Lophiodontidae — L()])biodonts. 

1 8. Palaeotheriidae — Pabeotlieres. 

19. Eqnido’ — Horses. 

2 0. Ehmoccrotidw — Rhinoceroses. 

2 1 . Lambdotheriidae — ^Pah'cosy ops. 

2 2. Chalicotheriidae — ( dialicotliere. 

23. Titanotheriidae — Titanothere. 

24. Macraucbeniidae — Macrauclienia. 

Suborder 3. TOXODONTIA — Toxodonts. 

Fam. 25. Toxodontidae — Toxodon. 

26. Typotheriidae — Typolliere. 

Suborder 4. CONDYLARTHRA. 

Fam. 27. Periptychidae — Periptychus, 

2 8. Phenacodontidae — Phenacodus. 

29. Meniscotheriidae — M eni scothere. 

Suborder 5. IIyracoidea — H yraces. 

Fam. 30. Hyracidw — Hyrax. 

Suborder 6. AMBLYPODA. 

Fam. 31. Pantolambdidae — Pantolambda, 

32. Ooryphodontidae — Coryphodon. 

33. Uintatheriidae — Uintathere. 

Suborder 7. Proboscidea — P roboscideans. 

Fam. 34. Dinotheriidae — Binothere. 

35. Elephantidce — Elephants. 
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Group. TILLODONTIA— Tillodonts. 

Film. Anchippodontidse — Audi ippodus. 
Calamodontidae — Cal amodon. 

Order vii. Eopentia — Rodents. 

Suborder 1. Simplicidentata. 

Fani. 1. Anomaluridcn — Anomalurus. 

2. Hciuridw . — Squirrels and Marmots. 

3. Haplodonti d(e — Haj >1 odon. 

4. Ischyromyidse — Iscbyromys. 

5. Castoridm — Beavers. 

6. Myoxidre — l)ormi(je. 

7. Loph iomyidm — Lopliiomys. 

8. Muridip — Rats, Mice, and Voles. 

9. Spaland(v — Mol e-rats. 

[0. Oeomyuhv — Pouclied Rats. 

11. IHpodidm — Jerbnas. 

1 2. Theridomyidae — Theridoniys. 

13. Octodontidm — Spiny Mice. 

14. Castoroididae- ('astoroides. 

1 5. Hyatricidce — Porcupines. 

1 6. Chinchillidcc — Chiiicliillas. 

1 7. JHnomyidfe — Dinon] 5 ^s. 

1 8. Cavi kl<e — Cavies. 

1 9. Damproctidoi — Agouties. 

Suborder 2. Duplicidentata. 

Fain. 20. jMyormjuUr- — l^icas. 

21. Leporidm — Hares and Rabbits. 

Order viii. Carnivora — Carnivores. 

Suborder 1. Carnivora Vera — F issipedes. 

Fam. 1. Felida' —Cats. 

2. Hycrnidcn — Hyicnas. 

3 . Frotelcid(c — Eartli- wolf. 

4. Viverridcp — Civets and Tclineumons. 

5. Ganidiv — Wolves and Foxes. 

(). Ursula' -“Bears. 

7. Mustelidm — Weasels and Otters. 

8. Procyonidfc — Racoons and Cat-bear. 
Suborder 2. Pinnipedia — P iniii])edes. 

Fam. 9. Otariid(r — Eared Seals. 

1 0. Tricliechidm — Walrus. 

11. Phocidce — Seals. 

Suborder 3. GREODONTA — Creodonts. 

Farn. 12. Hyaenodontidae — Ilyinnodon. 

13. Proviverridae — Proviverra. 

14. Arctocyonidas — Arctocyon. 

15. Mesonychidae — Mesonyx. 
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Order ix. iNSEOTivoiiA — Insectivores. 

Suborder 1. Insectivora Vera. 

Fain. 1. Tnpaiidm — Tnpaias. 

2. Macroscelid idm — Eleplian t-Sh re ws. 

3. Erinaceklce — Hedgehogs. 

4. Soricid(e — Shrews. 

5. Tal 2 ndce — Moles. 

6. Fotamo(jalid(e — Potamogale. 

7. Solenodontidai — Soleiiodoii. 

8. Geyitetidoi — Ceiitetes. 

9. CJu'ysochloridfr ; — Golden Moles. 

Suborder 2. Dermoptera. 

Fani. 10. Galeopithecidie — Galeopitliecus. 

Order x. Chitiopteiia — B ats. 

Suborder 1. Megachiroptera — Frugivoroiis Bats. 

Fain. 1. Fteropodidoi — ^Flying Foxes. 

Suborder 2. Miorochiropteua — Insectivorous Bats. 

Fam. 2. Vespcrtilionidce — Common Bats. 

3. Nycteridw — N ycteris. 

4. Rhinolophidcr — Leaf-nosed Bats. 

5. Emballonitruhr — Kinbal lonura. 

G. FhyJlostomat idee — V a m pyres. 

Order xi. Primates. 

Suborder 1. Lemuroidea — Lemuruids. 

Fam. 1. Hyopsodontidae — Hyopsodus. 

2. Ghirom yidw — Ay e-Aye. 

3. Tardidw — Tansier. 

4. Lemuridm — Lemurs. 

Suborder 2. Anthropoidea — Anthroiioids. 

Fam. 5. Hapalidai — Jklarmosets. 

6. Gehidm — American Monkey.s. 

7. Gercopitliecidm — Old WtR'ld Monkeys. 

8. iS'wanVifc— Gibbons and Man-like Apes. 

9. Hominidee, — Man. 

The distinctive character of these subclasses and orders, with an 
account of their subdivisions and the principal forms contained in 
each, will be given in subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTEE IV 

OEOGRArillCAL AND GEOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 
I. CEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. ^ 

In considering the present distribution of mammals over the 
globe, ^ye may, in the first place, direct our attention to terrestrial 
or land types, reserving the consideration of aerial types, like the 
Bats, and arpiatic forms, as exemplified by the Cetaceans, Sirenians, 
and Seals, to separate sections. 

Among terrestrial forms each species has a certain definite area 
of distribution in space, which may be of very wide extent, or may 
be confined to a restricted region. This distributional area is, 
however, always connected, or continuous; that is to say, that 
although we may have a single species inhabiting two continents, 
like the Lion in Asia and Africa, or dwclJing both on a continent 
and adjacent continental islands, like the Javan Rhinoceros of India, 
Java, and Borneo, yet we shall always find that such areas, if not 
still connected, show evident signs of having been so connected 
in comparatively late geological epochs ; and we never find 
instances of the same species inhabiting totally disconnected areas, 
such as India and South America. As examples of mammals 
with a wide distribution we may mention the Lion and the 
Leopard, which are now' found throughout Africa, and also occur 
in India, as well as in the intervening areas of Arabia and Persia. 
In the case of the former species, paheontology further teaches us 
that its distribution in the last geological epoch was even more 
extensive, since we have good evidence to show that it formerly 
ranged over the greater part of Europe, including the British Jsles. 
The Jackal affords another well-known instance of a species common 

^ On this subject see A. Murray, GeographicallHstribuUon of Mammals^ 1866 ; 
and especially A. R. Wallace, Th^ Gmgrapihiml Distribution of Animals^ 2 vols., 
1876, and Island Life^ 1881 ; also A. Heilprin, The Geographical and Geological 
Distribution of Animals, 1887. 
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to India and Africa. The American Puma, again, may be cited as 
an example of a mammal having a very wide range in latitude, 
since it is found from Patagonia in the south to Canada in the 
north. As instances of wide range in the opposite direction we 
have only to mention the Keindeer and the Elk or Moose, found 
in the northern regions of both the Old and New Worlds, which 
are only separated from one another by the narrow channel of 
Behring Strait. 

Of mammals with extremely restricted distributional areas, we 
may mention many of the Insectivora, such as the Desman of the 
Pyrenees, and some of the Madagascar types of this order, the 
Lemurs from the same island, some of the species of Marmots, the 
remarkable bear-like JElimqms of Eastern Tibet, one species of Zebra, 
and other Ungulates from Africa. 

The distribution of a genus (except of course when the genus is 
represented only by a single form) is very generally more exten- 
sive than that of a species ; and this may be markedly the case 
when there are only some two or three species in a genus. In 
genera, moreover, we meet with what is known as discontinuous 
distribution, that is, where the distributional area of one or 
more species is totally separated from that of others. The best 
instance of this occurs in the case of the Tapirs, where we find 
one species inhabiting the Malayan Peninsula, and no others 
anywhere in the world, with the exception of South America. The 
explanation of such an apparently anomalous featm’e in distribution 
is to be found in the ]>ast history of the globe, which shows us that 
Tapirs once existed in China, Euro])c, and Noi’th America, and, 
therefore, indicates that the existing isolated species are the sole 
survivors of a group once spread over a large portion of the earth ^s 
surface. In regard to generic distribution it must, however, be 
mentioned that this depends to a great extent on the limits which 
we are disposed to assign to genera themselves. 

As the distributional area of a genus generally exceeds that of 
a species, so that of a family, or group of genera, is larger than that 
of a single genus; and similarly the distribution of an order, or 
assemblage of families, usually occupies a larger area than that of 
a single family. Thus, for instance, the genus I'hylacmus, re- 
presented only by the so-called Tasmanian Wolf or Thylacinc, is 
now entirely restricted to Tasmania ; but the family Dasyurkhv, to 
which that genus belongs, ranges all over Australia, while the order 
Mariiupialia, which includes the Dasyuridm^ is found both in Aus- 
tralia and America, and in past epochs was probably spread over 
the entire globe. 

'A remarkable feature in connection with the distribution of the 
terrestrial Mammalia is the circumstance that, with the exception of 
certain species introduced by human agency, and small forms which 
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can easily have been transported on floating timber or other similar 
means, they are totally absent from what are known as oceanic 
islands — that is islands arising from great depths in the ocean, 
mainly composed of coral or volcanic rocks, and showing no signs 
of having ever been connected with the existing continents, or the 
larger and so-called continental islands. The obvious explanation 
of this feature is, that from their total isolation those islands 
have never been able to receive a mammalian fauna from the 
great continental areas on which mammalian life was probably 
first developed. 

As an intermediate stop between these islands which are 
practically void of mammalian life and the continents which teem 
with such a variety of forms, are certain larger islands and j^ortions 
of continents containing a mammalian fauna more or less markedly 
distinct from that of the whole of the other regions of the globe. 
The best instance of this is Australia, which, with the exception of 
one dog — the Dingo — and certain Maridm and Bats, has no mammals 
except Monotremes and Marsupials. The latter are, moreover, per- 
fectly distinct from those of America, which, if we exclude the islands 
ill the neighlrourhood of Australia, is the only other region which now 
possesses any Marsupials at all. Here also we have a ready and full 
explanation which accords with all the facts ; since it is evident 
that Australia has been isolated from the Asiatic continent from 
some very remote geological epoch, at which period it is pi'obable 
that Monotremes and Marsupials were the dominant if not the sole 
representatives of the Mammalia then existing. Consequently 
Australia has never been able to receive an influx of the Eutherian 
orders, which have proljably swept away all the Marsupials except 
the small American Opossums from the rest of the globe. Again, 
the large island of Madagascar, which has a fauna of an African type, 
but still very markedly diflerent from that of the mainland, may 
be considered to have been connected with the latter at a time 
when the Euthoria had become the dominant forms, but has been 
separated for a sufficiently long period to have enabled a largo 
number of its species and genera to have become distinct from those 
of the adjacent continent. Similarly, there is evidence to show 
that South America was probably cut off for a considerable period 
from the northern half of the American continent, in consequence 
of which its lowly organised fauna of Edentates were enabled to 
attain such a remarkable development in the later geological 
periods. ♦ 

In contrast to the mammalian fauna of islands of the preceding 
type is, or rather was, that of the British Islands, which in the 
early historic and prehistoric periods was identical with that *of 
the Continent. This leads to the inference that at a comparatively 
late epoch there was a direct land communication between Britain 
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and the Continent, which is shown by geological evidence to have 
actually been the case. 

The above instances are sufficient to show what an important 
influence the date of separation of islands from the adjacent 
continents has had upon their existing mammalian fauna, and how 
largely the present distribution of mammalian life is bound up with 
the past history of our globe. We must, however, not omit to 
mention another very important agency of past times which has 
likewise had great influence on the present distribution of the 
various faunas of the northern hemisphere. This is the so-called 
glacial epoch, which took place immediately before the establish- 
ment of the present condition of things, and appears to have been 
the cause of the extinction of many of the larger mammalian types 
which formerly inhabited Europe, and whose retreat to the warmer 
regions of the south was apparently cut off' by the Mediterranean. 

Zoological Regions . — Zoologists arc now generally agreed in dividing 
the land surfaces of the globe into a number of zoological regions or 
provinces, characterised by a more or less distinctly marked general 
facies of their fauna as a whole. Some of these regions are much more 
distinctly defined than the others ; and in the majority of cases 
there is a kind of neutral ground or No-man ’s-land at the junction 
between any two of these regions. It must also be remembered 
that in the Old World proper as we go back in time we find a 
gradual assimilation in the mammalian faunas of the different 
regions, indicating that originally there was one large fauna of 
a generally similar type occupying the greater portion of this 
area. Thus we find that Hippopotami, Giraffes, Kudus, Elands, 
and other types of Antelopes now restricted to Afj'ica, formerly 
extended to Europe and India, while there is also evidence to show 
that the group of large anthropoid Apes, now found only in Africa 
and the Bornean region, were likewise spread over a large part of 
the south-western half of the Old World. Moreover, while at the 
present day there is a marked connection between the mammals of 
the northern regions of both the Old and New Worlds, in the 
Tertiary period it a])pcars that the fauna of the whole of North 
America was much more nearly allied to that of the central regions 
of the Old World than is now the case. Thus in the Tertiary 
rocks of America we meet with remains of what we are accustomed 
to regard as such essentially Old World genera as Horses and 
Ehinoceroses. On the other hand there are no traces in America 
of the existence at any period of Apes, Giraffes, Hippopotami, or 
Hyaenas, while that continent has yielded evidence of groups of 
Ungulates totally unrepresented in the eastern hemisphere. 

^ The chief zoological regions of the globe, proposed by Mr. Sclater 
in 1857, and now recognised by the majority of authorities, are 
six in number, and are named as follows. Firstly, the Palsearctic 
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region, embracing the whole of Europe, Persia, Northern Arabia, 
and all of Asia northward of the line of the Himalaya proper, 
Japan, that part of Africa lying northward of the Sahara Desert, 
and the oceanic islands of the North Atlantic. Secondly, the 
Ethiopian region, which comprises all Africa lying to the south 
of the Sahara, the southern part of Arabia, Madagascar, and the 
Mascarene Islands. Thirdly, the Oriental or Indian region, which 
is taken to include India south of the Himalaya, and to the 
north-west as far as Beluchistan, the Malay peninsula, southern 
China, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and the I’hilippines. Fourthly, 
the Australasian region, which is usually defined as being bounded 
to the north-west by the deep sea channel lying between Borneo and 
Celebes known as Wallace’s line, and is taken to include Celebes, 
Lumbok, New Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the 
host of oceanic islands in the South Pacific. Several writers, how- 
ever, jnefer to regard Celebes and some of the adjacent islands as 
representing a transitional Austro -Malayan region. Fifthly, the 
Nearctic region, comprising Greenland and North America as far 
south as the north of Mexico. And, sixthly, the Neotropical 
region, which embraces the remaining i)()rtion of the American 
continent and the West Indies. 

Various minor modifications of this scheme have been proposed. 
Thus some writers are disposed to raise India to the rank of a 
distinct primary region, while others propose the same for New 
Zealand. The Pahearctic and Nearctic regions have a large number 
of common typcis, more especially among the mammals, and Dr. A. 
Heil prill ^ has expressed his opinion that they should be regarded 
as a single primary region under the name of the Holarctic. The 
same writer would also separate the South Pa.cific Islands as con- 
stituting a Polynesian region. 

Minor divisions or sub-regions have also been marked out, but it 
will be unnecessary to indicate their limits in the present work. 
AVe may, however, mention the Mediterranean sub-region of the 
Palsearctic, which includes the peninsular portion of .southern 
Kurope, North Africa, Asia Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, 
and Northern Arabia, as a good instance of the transition from one 
region to another, since its fauna has a mingling of Pahnarctic, 
Ethiopian, and Oriental types, the former being, however, the 
predominant ones. 

Of the chief mammalian types characteristic of these various 
regions only a brief sketch can be given in this work. 

Fahmrctic Region . — The Palaearctic region is of enormous extent, 
and includes countries varying greatly in their flora, climate, and 
elevation. Thus it embraces the Arctic plains of Siberia, the warm 
regions of Italy, Southern France, and Northern Africa, the forest- 

^ DistrihiUion of Animals\, 
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clad slopes of the outer Himalaya, and the lofty arid plains of Turk- 
estan and Tibet, scorched by a burning sun in summer and chilled by 
a still more terrible cold in winter. Its extreme limits in the west 
are marked by the Canaries and Azores, and in the east by distant 
Japan; and yet throughout this vast expanse we find a great uni- 
formity of life, as exemplified by the large number of British genera 
which occur also in Japan. The mammals which are on the whole 
the most characteristic of this region are the Shee]) and Coats, forming 
a section of the great family of nearly all the species of which 

are Pahearctic, although we meet with one Goat {Utpro) in the 
Nilgherries of Southern India, and a Sheep {OvU) in the hJearctic 
region. The Musk Ox (Orihos) is characteristic of the Pahnarctic 
and Nearctic regions. At least one species of Camel is chaiacteristic 
of this region, and it is not improbable that the second may also 
have originated in it. There are a few characteristic types of 
Antelopes, such as the Alpine Chamois (Biipiaqmi), the Saiga of 
Tartary, and the. Chiru {Panthohpiy) of Tibet, each of which is 
represented by oidy a single species; and we miss the host of 
Antelopes so characteristic of the Ethiopian region. Deer (iJervun) 
are abundant, although by no means confined to this legioii ; and 
the Musk Deer (Moschus), the sole representative of the subfamily 
Moschina'f is exclusively Pahearctic. Monkeys, as a i*ule, arc absent, 
although we meet with one species of Mucantf^ in Northern 
Africa and at Gibraltar, and some other typos on the southern 
border of Tibet. The Moles (Tdpa) are mainly Pala^arctic, 
although one species enters Northern India, while the Desmans 
{Myoijide) of the Pyrenees and Southern Kussia are unknown 
beyond the limits of this region. The Water-shrew {Ncctofjale) is 
likewise a peculiar eastern Pahearctic type. Among the Kodents, 
the Picas or Tailless Hares {Lagoinijs) and the Dormice {AlyoT'm) 
are essentially Pala?arctic forms, only one species of caeh being found 
beyond the limits of the region, and the one extra-Pahearctic species 
of Lagimiys occurring in the cognate Nearctic region. The Mice and 
Kats are represented by the typical genus Mas and other types, 
and Hares (Lepus) and one si^ecies of Squirrel (Sciurus) are common. 
The Carnivora include two species of Bears {Ursvs), Wolves and 
Foxes (Cauls), a Lynx and a few si:>ecies of Cats (Fells), as well as 
numerous weasels (Musfela), and some other types. 

Ethiopian Region . — The Ethiopian region is of great interest to 
the student of mammals, since it is inhabited by a number of forms 
remarkable for their large size. A considerable portion of the area 
consists of desert, especially in the north ; but there is also a wide 
extent of grassy plains (veltd), as well as vast tracts of equatorial 
forests of great density. Perhaps the most striking feature in the 
Ethiopian fauna is the number of Ungulates, both of the Artio- 
dactyle and Perissodacjbyle sections. In the former section we have 
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the Giraffes (Giraffa) represented by one species, which is the type 
of a family, and is unknown elsewhere. Equally characteristic are 
the Hippopotami, which likewise form the tyj)e of a family, while 
the Pigs are represented by the Wart-hogs {Phacoclmrm) and the 
Eiver-hogs, forming an aberrant gi-oup of the genus Sm. The Oxen 
{Boa) are represented by Buffaloes, but there are no species of true 
Oxen or Bison. The Antelopes attain an extraordinary develop- 
ment, the number of species being estimated at from eighty to ninety, 
which are referred to a large number of genera, although several of 
these are more or less ill defined. Most of these genera arc peculiar 
to this region, but the Gazelles (Ga::ella) are also found in the desei’t 
regions of other parts of the Old World, and Onjx ranges into Arabia 
and Pensia. In contrast to this abundance of Antelopes is the total 
absence of the Deer family, or Hermdm, which are so characteristic 
of the Pahearctic and Oriental regions. The Chevrotains or 
Traguluhr are, however, represented by Domiihermn} In the 
Pcrissodactyle section we may notice the presence of two species 
of Jthinoceros, both furnished with two horns, and distinguished from 
those of the Oriental region by the absence of incisor and canine 
tooth. The Horse family (Egaida) is also rcipresented by several 
species, and includes the peculiar group of Zebras, characterised 
by their beautifully striped skins. Of other Ungulates the Ele- 
})hants, which, like the Bbinoceroses, arc now peculiar to the 
Ethiopian and Oriental regions, have one species, which is widely 
different from its Indian congener. The Hyraccs are mainly 
characteristic of this region, although one species occurs in Syria 
and Palestine. The Caiaiivora include some forms like the Lion, 
Leopard, and Jackal, coninioii to the Oriental region, but likewise 
include certain i)cculiar types like the Earth-wolf {Pivt(ies\ which 
may be regarded as the type of a distinct family, and two species 
of Hyrenas, which are referred by some authorities to a distinct genus 
{(h'oeuta). There is also the Ilunting-dog (Lf/caan), and the peculiar 
grouj) of Foxes known as the Fennecs, together with Otocyon, Bears, 
Wolves, and true Foxes are absent; but Civets, etc., are abundant, 
although not characteristic of the region. The Primates yield several 
very characteristic types, such as the Gorilla and the Chimpanzee 
(AnthropojntJiecus) among the Shniida\ which, with the exception of 
the Orangs of Borneo, are the only existing large man-like Apes, 
and the group of Dog-faced Baboons {Cymcejjhalub) in the CercopUhe- 
cidm. The genus Colohus is also a group of the latter family, 
absolutely characteristic of the region. Lemurs, .again, occur on 
the continent of Africa, but the great development of this group 
is in the adjacent island of Madagascar, where several peculiar 
genera occur, and where the larger Carnivora and Ungulata are 

^ Generally known as Hyomoschus, but first described as an extinct form 
under the above name. 
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absent. These peculiarities of the fauna of Madagascar apparently 
point, as previously mentioned, to its separation from the mainland 
before the latter was overrun by the larger types, and at a time 
when its chief mammals were Lemurs and lusectivores. There 
are two genera of Edentates, the Pangolins {M(mis\ and the Aard~ 
vark (Onjcteropis), the latter being peculiar. 

Although the foregoing groups of mammals are now so 
characteristic of the Ethiopian region, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted that their restriction to this region is, so to speak, merely 
a feature of the present day, and that at a late geological epoch 
nearly all the peculiar genera were represented in India., and many 
of them also in Europe. 

Oriental Region , — The third or Oriental region is likewise of very 
considerable extent, and is the only one, in addition to the Ethiopian, 
which is the home of huge Ungulates, like Elephants and 
Rhinoceroses, and the largo man-like Apes. A large proportion of 
this extensive area is occupied by tropical and subtro])ical forests 
and swamps ; these being especially abundant in Burma, Southern 
China, Siam, and the southern ridges of the Himalaya, collectively 
constituting the Indo-Chinese sub-region, and also in the Indo- 
Malayan sub-region of the Malay peninsula and adjacent islands. 
In the third or Indian sub-region, comprising peninsular India, with 
the exception of the Carnatic, there are large tracts of open country, 
including some of the hottest regions in the world, parts of which 
form plains more or less covered with vegetation during the cooler 
and rainy seasons, while others arc barren rocky table-lands, as in 
the Deccan, or arid deserts like those of parts of the Punjab and 
Sind. Finally, in the fourth or Cingalese sub-region, represented 
by the Carnatic and the island of Ceylon, we hnd vast areas of 
luxuriant forest and jungle. In the north-western desert area of 
the Indian sub-region the fauna includes a mixture of rala3arctic and 
Ethiopian forms, with those characteristic of the Oriental region. 

Among the chief features of the mammalian fauna of this 
region we may notice the absence of Hippopotami and Giraffes, the 
greatly diminished number of Antelopes, as compared with those 
of Africa, and the abundance of Deer and true Pigs. The Antelopes 
comprise the two peculiar genera Boselaphus (Nilghai) and the 
typical Antilope (Black-buck), each of which is represented by only 
a single species, while the Deer belong to the so-called Rusine 
group, which is markedly different from that to which the 
Palaearctic Red Deer belongs. True Chevrotains {Tragulus) are 
peculiar to this region. The Oxen include the true Buffalo, 
differing in many respects from the African species of the same 
group, and also certain species of true Oxen, such as the Gaour and 
Banting, belonging to the Bibovine group, which is confined to this 
region. In the Perissodactyla Horses (Equus) are represented 
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only by a single species in the desert area of the Indian sub-region, 
while the two species of Rhinoceros differ from those of Africa 
in being furnished with canines and incisors. The Malayan 
Tapir is the only Old World species of its genus. The Indian 
Elephant differs, moreover, so markedly from its African ally that 
some writers regard the two as types of distinct genera. The 
Carnivora include the Lion, Leopard, Jackal, and Hunting-Leopard, 
which are common to Africa ; but the Tiger is very characteristic 
of this region, although extending northwards into the Palaearctic. 
Civets are abundant, comprising some peculiar genera, of which it 
will vsuftice to mention the well known Faradoxnrus, Wolves closely 
allied to the Paliearctic species occur in Northern India, and there 
are also Foxes related to the typical species. The Dog-like animals 
which hunt in packs, and are separated by some writers from Canis 
under the name of Cjion, occur in the ])rcsent and the Paljearctic 
i (‘gion. The striped Hyaena is the Indian representative of its genus. 
Katels are common to this and the Ethiopian region, and constitute 
the genus Mellivora. The most striking feature in the Carnivorous 
fauna of this region, as distinguished from the Ethiopian, is, however, 
the presence of Bears, some of which belong to the typical genus 
Ursus, while one species is usually generically se])arated under the 
name of Mehirsus, Among the llodents we may especially notice 
the abundance of the Murklm and Sciuridcr. In the former family 
we have numbers of true Mice (Mus)y and also the peculiar genus 
NesocAa (Bandicoot-Rat), while in the latter both the true S(piirrcls 
{Mums) and the Flying-Squirrels (Pteromifs) attain great develop- 
ment. The genus {Rteromys) is, indeed, mainly characteristic of this 
region, although in Kashmir and Japan it enters the Pala3arctic. 
The Bats are very numerous, being represented by all the families, 
with the exception of the PliyllostmnatidiVy or Vampyres, of South 
America. Among the Insectivora the genera Tupaiu and Gideo- 
pithecus (Flying Lemur) are peculiar to this region, although not 
found in India. Finally, in the Primates we have the genera 
Mamciis and Semiwpitherus very abundantly represented, although 
both also enter the Pahnarctic region ; but the Anthropoid types 
are confined to the south-eastern half of the region, and include the 
Orangs {Simla) of Borneo, and the smaller long-armed Gibbons 
{Hylohates)y which arc abundant in the Malay peninsula, both 
genera not being found beyond this region. The Leniius are much 
less abundant than in the Ethiopian region, but they include the 
peculiar Tarsicr of Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes (Austro-Malayan 
region), which differs so markedly in dentition and structure of 
the feet from all other forms that it has been made the type of 
a separate family. The Edentates, so poorly represented in the 
Old World, include only Pangolins {Manis)y which, as we have 
already seen, also occur in the Ethiopian region. 
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Australasian Region , — With the fourth or Australasian region we 
come to a mammalian fauna so peculiar that we have no difficulty 
whatever in defining it from all the other regions of the globe, 
although it should be observed that in the Austro-Malayan islands 
we have a partial mingling of the Australasian and Malayan faunas. 
If we exclude Celebes from this region we find that, with the 
exception of a Pig in New Guinea, of the Dingo in Australia, of 
numerous Mice and Pats {Muri(lce\ and Bats, there are no Euthorian 
mammals throughout the area. The mammals of this region are 
restricted to the Australian mainland, the island of Tasmania, New 
Guinea, and the Am islands, the whole area of New Zealand 
having been totally devoid of mammalian life until introduced by 
man. The whole of the Monotremata, constituting the subclass 
Prototheria, and all the Marsupials, exclusive of the few outlying 
forms ranging into the transitional Austro-Malayan area, and with 
the exception of the American family of the Opossums {iJl(klj)hgidce), 
are absolutely confined to this region. 

Celebes . — The mammals of Celebes — the typical representative 
of the Austro-Malayan transitional region or sub-region — include the 
peculiar 'Ape known as Cynojdihecus, Tarsius (also Oriental), the 
Anoa, and the single sj)ecies of Babirmi. Several other types of 
jfiacental mammals are found in this transitional area, while the 
Marsupials are represented by Pliahnger and Pdanrus. 

Near die Region . — The two remaining regions we have to consider 
are comprised in the New World. The first of these is the 
Nearctic, which, as already mentioned, has a fauna showing such a 
strongly marked relationship to that of the Palsoarctic region, that 
it has been proposed to unite the two regions. Among types 
common to these two regions we may mention closely allied species 
of true Deer {Cermis) as exemplified by the Bed Deer and the 
Wapiti ; the allied Bisons of the two regions ; the lleindeer and Elk 
common to both; as well as nearly related, and in some cases 
identical, species of Cats, Lynxes, Bears, Wolves, Foxes, Beavers, 
Squirrels, Marmots, and Hares. The Glutton or Wolverene, and the 
Musk Ox is also common to the Arctic portions of the two regions. 
The Ungulates are very poorly represented, but we have, in addition 
to the forms already mentioned, one species of the Palsearctic genus 
Ovis^ namely the Big-horn, and the Prong-buck (Antilocapra), which 
is quite peculiar. There are, however, no Perissodactyla. The 
Racoons and Coatis {Procyonidm) constitute a family represented out 
of the New World only by the aberrant Cat-Bear (ASlurus) of Nipal. 
The characteristic American feline known as the Puma extends over 
this region; but there are no Edentates, and the Marsupials are 
represented only by a single species of Opossum. Rodents are ex- 
tremely numerous, and comprise several characteristic types, which 
alone would tell us what part of the globe we were visiting. The 
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most distinctive are the Pouched Eats {Geoinyidce), and the Beaver-like 
rodents known as the Haplodoiitidm, True Eats and Mice {Mus), 
which are represented throughout the Old World, arc totally wanting 
in the New, where they are replaced by the Vesper-mice, which may 
be included in the European genus Cricetus, although often separated 
as Ileqjeroiiiys. This feature alone would seem to justify the dis- 
tinction of the Nearctic from the Palsearctic region. The Musquash 
(Fibrr) is a genus of Nearctic rodents unknown in the Old World. 
Among other characteristic genera we may mention, in the Carnivora, 
the Skunk {Mephitis) and the American Badger (Taxidea), I^rimates 
are absent from the entire region. 

Neotropical Re</ion, — The last of the six main regions is the 
Neotro])ical, including Mexico, South America, and the West Indies. 
A very large extent of this area is occupied by forests, which are 
desci'ibed as being denser and more luxuriant than those of any 
other part of the globe. Alternating with these forest areas are 
the vast grassy jdaiiis known in different regions as llanos, savannas, 
and pam})as. The back -bone of the region is formed by the great 
chain of the Andes. Next to the Australasian, this region is 
2)erha|)s better characterised by its mammalian fauna than any of 
the others. Commencing with the Ungulates, we find a total 
absence of Anteloj^es, Sheep, and Oxen, and also of all Perissodac- 
tyles exce2)t Tajhrs. Deer are, however, rejmesented, although by 
peculiar forms {Cariacm) unknown beyond the New World. The 
Peccaries {Dicofyles), which are often made the tyj)c of a distinct 
family, take the place of the Old World Pigs, while the Llamas and 
Alpacas (Aiichenia) are the substitutes for the Paloearctic Camels. 
The Carnivora include several Cats (Felis), among which the Puma 
and the Jaguar are the most noticeable ; and there are also Eacoons, 
Coatis, Foxes, and one species of Bear. Insectivora are totally 
wanting; but the Bats are characterised by the 2)rcsence of the 
Vampyres {rhyllostomatida)^ which arc almost restricted to this 
region. The Eodents likewise include three families unknown 
elsewhere, namely the Chinchillas and Viscacha {ChincMllnlai), the 
Agoutics {Dasyproctidcp)^ and the Cavies {Caviidm) ; while a large 
number of the Octodontidee are Neotropical, all the other forms 
being Ethiopian. In the Primates, again, we have all the forms 
quite peculiar to this region, and constituting two families, viz. the 
CeUdm or Prehensile -tailed Monkeys, and the Ilapalidw, or Mar- 
mosets, both of which differ decidedly in their dentition, as well 
as in other features, from the Old World Monkeys. Lemuroids 
are unknown. Perhaps, however, the mammals which may be 
considered as most characteristic of the Nearctic region are the 
numerous Edentates, which form three families, mostly confined to 
it. These comprise the Bradypodidm or Sloths, which solely 
inhabit the forest region ; the Myrmecopluigidm or Anteaters ; and 
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the Dasyjpodidce or Armadillos, of which one species has crept 
northward as far as Texas. Almost equally characteristic are the 
numerous Opossums, the majority of which belong to the genus 
Didel'phys. Finally, it should be observed that the West Indies are 
distinguished from the rest of the region by the absence of Primates, 
Carnivora, and Edentates. 

Aquatic MtwmaU . — Many mammals grou})cd for the present 
purpose as terrestrial ])ass a great portion of their lives in brooks, 
lakes, or rivers, and, being dependent upon such waters" for ob- 
taining their subsistence, are necessarily confined to their vicinity ; 
but the truly aquatic mammals, or those living constantly in the 
water, and unable to move their quarters from place to place by 
land, are the orders Cetacea and Sirenia, with which may also be 
grouped the Seals, forming the Pinniped division of the order 
Carnivora. 

For the marine Cetacea, animals mostly of largo size and 
endowed with powers of rapid locomotion, there are obviously no 
barriers to universal distribution over the surface of the earth 
covered by sea, except such as are interposed by uncongenial 
temperature or absence of suitable food. Nevertheless it was 
thought some years ago that the fact of a Whale or a Dolphin 
occurring in a sea distant from that in which it had usually been 
found was sufficient justification for considering it as a distinct 
species and imposing a new name upon it. There are now, 
however, so many cases known in which Cetaceans from the 
northern and southern seas, from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
present absolutely no distinguishing external or anatomical charac- 
ters upon which specific dcteimiination can be based that the 
opposite view is gaining ground ; and, since some species are un- 
doubtedly very widely distributed, ])eing in fact almost cosmopolitan, 
there seems little reason why many others should not be included in 
the same category. The evidence is satisfactory enough in those 
instances in which the intermediate regions are inhabited by the same 
forms ; — the cases of “ continuous areas ” of distribution. In those in 
which the areas of distribution are apparently discontinuous, there 
may bo more room for doubt ; but it must not be forgotten that the 
negative evidence is here of much less value than in the case of 
land animals, since the existence of Cetaceans in any particular part 
of the ocean may bo easily overlooked. The great Sperm Whale 
{Physeter macrocephalus) is known to be almost cosmopolitan, in- 
habiting or passing through all the tropical and temperate seas, 
although not found near either pole. At least three of the well- 
known species of Eorqual (Balcemptera) of the British coasts are 
represented in the North Pacific, on the South American shores, 
and near New Zealand, by species so closely allied that it is difficult 
to point out any valid distinctive characters, though it may perhaps 
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be desirable to wait for a more exhaustive examination of a large 
series of individuals before absolutely pronouncing them to be 
specifically identical. There is nothing yet known by which we can 
separate the “Humpback Whales” {Megojdera) of Greenland, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Japan. The same may be said of the 
common Dolphin of the European seas {Delpldnm delplm) and the 
so-called I), hairdi of the North Pacific and 1). forsteri of the 
Australian seas. The Pilot Whale {Glolnceplialus mdas) and the 
Fseudorca of the North Atlantic and of New Zealand are also, 
so far as present knowledge enables us to judge, respectively alike. 
Many other similar cases might be given. Captain Maury collected 
much valuable evidence aljout the distribution of the larger Cetacea, 
and, finding Eight Whales {Ikdcemi) common in both northern and 
southern temperate seas, and absent in the intermediate region, laid 
down the axiom that “ the torrid zone is to the Eight Whale as a sea 
of fire, through which he cannot pass.” Hence all cetologists have 
assumed that the Eight Whale of the North Atlantic (7/. hiscagerisis), 
that of the South Seas (/A amindil), and tluit of the North Pacific (iA 
japo7iica)y are necessarily distinct species. The anatomical structure 
and external ap[)earance of all are, however, so far as yet known, 
marvellously alike, and, unless some distinguishing characters can 
be pointed out, it seems scarcely justifiable to separate them from 
geographical position alone ; as, though the tropical seas may be 
usually avoided by them, it does not seem impossible, or even 
improbable, that some individuals of animals of such size and rapid 
])Owers of swimming may have at some time traversed so small a 
s])ace of ocean as that which divides the present habitual localities 
of these supposed distinct species. If identity or diversity of 
structural characters is not to be allowed as a test of species in 
these cases, as it is usually admitted to be in others, the study of 
their geographical distribution becomes an impossibility. 

Although many species are thus apparently of such wide dis- 
tribution, others are certainly restricted ; thus the Arctic Eight 
Whale {Balama niydicctus) has been conclusively shown to be limited 
in its range to the region of the northern circumpolar ice, and no 
corresponding species has been met with in the southern hemisphere. 
In this case, not only temperature, but also the peculiarity of its 
mode of feeding, may be the cause. The Narwhal and the IkJuga 
have a very similar distribution, though the latter occasionally 
ranges farther south. The common Hyperoodon is restricted to 
the North Atlantic, never entering, so far as is yet known, the 
tropical seas. Other species are exclusively tropical or austral in 
their range. One of the true Whalebone Whales {Neobalcena 
margimita) has only been met with hitherto in the seas round 
Australia and New Zealand; and a largo Ziphioid {Bemrdius 
arnouxi) only near the last-named islands. 
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The Cetacea, are not limited to the ocean, or even to salt water, 
some entering large rivers for considerable distances, and others 
being exclusively Huviatile. One species of Flatanisfa is extensively 
distributed throughout nearly the whole of the river systems of the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Indus, ascending as high as there is 
water enough to swim in, but apparently never passing out to sea. 
The individuals inhabiting the Indus and the Ganges must therefore 
have been for long ages isolated without develo])ing any definite 
distinguishing anatomical characters ; for those by which the sup- 
posed P. imli was formerly separated from P. (jaitgcticAi have been 
shown by Anderson to be of no constant value. Orcella jhnnimilis 
appears to be limited to the Irawaddy river, and at least two distinct 
species of I)oli)hin belonging to different genera are found in the 
waters of the upper Amazon. A Neoinerk has been found in the 
great Chinese river, the Yang-tsi-Kiang, nearly a thousand miles 
from the sea. It is remarkable, however, that none of the great 
lakes or inland seas of the world are, according to our present 
knowledge, inhabited by Cetaceans. A regular seasonal migration 
has been observed in many of the oceanic Cetacea, especially those 
inhabiting the North Atlantic, but further observations upon this 
subject are still much needed. 

The great difference in the manner of life of the Sirenia, as 
compared with that of the Cetacea, causes a corresponding difference 
in their geographical distribution. Slow in their movements, and 
feeding exclusively upon vegetable substances, water-grasscs, or fuci, 
the Sirenia are confined to livers, estuaries, or coasts where these 
grow, and are not denizens of the open sea, although of course there 
is a possibility of accidental transport by the assistance of oceanic 
currents across considerable distances. Of the three genera exist- 
ing within historic times, one {Mamfus) is exclusively confined to 
the shores of the tropical Atlantic and the rivers entering into it, 
individuals scarcely specifically distinguishable being found both on 
the American and the African side of the ocean. The Dugong 
(Halicore) is distributed in different colonics, at present isolated, 
throughout the Indian Ocean from Arabia to North Australia. 
The Ilhytim or Northern Sea-Cow was, for some time before its 
extinction, limited to a single island in the extreme north of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The Pinnipeds, although capable of traversing long reaches of 
ocean, are less truly aquatic than the last two groups, always 
resorting to the land or to extensive ice-floes for the purpose of 
breeding. The geographical range of the various species is generally 
more or less restricted, usually according to climate, as they are 
mostly inhabitants either of the Arctic or Antarctic seas and adjacent 
temperate regions, very few being found within the tropics. For this 
reason the northern and the southern species are for the most part 
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quite distinct. In fact, the only known exception is the case of a 
colony of the Sea-Elephant {Macrorliinus leoninus\ the general range 
of which is in the southern hemisphere, inhabiting the coast of 
California. Even in this case a different specific name has been 
given to the northern form ; but the charactei’s by which it is 
distinguished are not of great importance, and probably, except for 
the abnormal geographical distribution, would never have been 
noticed. The most remarkable circumstance connected with the 
distribution of the Pinnipeds is the presence of members of the 
suborder in the three isolated great lakes or inland seas of Central 
Asia — the Caspian, Aral, and Baikal ; these forms, notwithstanding 
their long isolation, having varied but slightly from species now 
inhabiting the Polar Seas. 


II. OEOLOOICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Geological Sequence . — In order to understand the geological 
distribution, or in other words the distribution in time of mammals, 
it is necessary to be acquainted with the chief divisions, or time- 
periods, of the strata constituting the crust of the globe. These are 
shown in the following table, which commences with the uppermost 
or most recent beds and ends with the lowest and oldest. 

I. Cainozoic or Tertiary — 

1. Phiistoceiiti — River alluvia, (‘tc. 

2. Pliocene — Suffolk Crag. 

3. Miocene— -Hempstead Beds of Hamj>shire. 

4. Eocene — l^iris (rypsum and London Cday. 

II. Mesozoic or Secondary — 

1. Cretaceous — Chalk, Creeiisaiids, etc. 

2. Jurassic — Oolites and Lias. 

3. Triassic — Red Marls, Dolomites, etc. 

III. Pala:ozoic or Primary — 

1. Pi‘rmiaii — Beds overlying the Coal. 

2. Carboniferous — Coal-measures, etc. 

3. Devonian — Old Red Sandf^tone. 

4. Silurian — Wenlock Limestone, etc. 

5. Cambrian — Llanberis Slate, etc. 

6. Arclnnan — Gneiss and other schists. 

The names in the first column indicate the primary divisions or 
life-periods, while those in the second column are the great systems, 
each of which is again divided into minor groups, the popular 
names of a few of these minor groups being given in the third 
column. There are at present no means of arriving at any satis- 
factory conclusion as to the absolute length of time indicated by 
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either the primary or secondary divisions ; hut there is little doubt 
that the whole of the Tertiary period is only equal to a fraction of 
the Mesozoic as regards its duration, while it is probable that 
the duration of the Mesozoic epoch was largely exceeded by that 
of the Palaeozoic. 

Mci^ozdc Mammals . — The earliest date at which mammals are at 
present known is in the upper part of the Triassic period, which 
forms the base of the great Mesozoic epoch ; and from this date they 
are represented more or less abundantly in various horizons of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous. 

The very ra})i(l advances in our knowledge of these forms which 
have been made in the last few years, especially in cousc<|uerice of 
the explorations of ri(‘.h fossiliferous beds in North America, have 
not only completely changed the present aspect of the science, but 
give such promise for the future, that any sketch which vc may 
now attempt of this branch of the subject can only be regarded 
as representing a transient phase of knowledge. It will be well, 
however, to gather together in this place the leading facts now 
ascertained with regard to the most ancient forms, as, owing to the 
uncertainty of their relationship with any of the existing orders, 
they will be most conveniently treated of separately, while the 
ascertained facts relating to the geological history of the forms 
more nearly allied to those now living will be more appropriately 
described under the account of the different groups into which the 
class may now be divided. 

The remains of mammals which existed anterior to the Tertiary 
period hitherto discovered nearly all belong to creatures of very 
small size, many of the largest scarcely exceeding the common Pole- 
cat or Squirrel. Some are known only by a few isolated teeth, 
others by nearly complete sets of these organs, and the majority by 
more or less nearly perfect specimens of the rami of the lower jaw. 
It is a very curious circumstance that this part of the skeleton 
alone has been preserved in such a large number of instances. 
Only very rarely has a nearly complete cranium been found ; and 
there is no satisfactory evidence of the structure of the vertebral 
column of any single individual, and only one known case of a com- 
plete limb.^ The species already described from European strata 
are numerous, although the number of genera and species has lately 
been reduced. Of these by far the greater number have been found 
at a single spot near Swanage in Dorsetshire, in a bed of calcareous 
mud only forty feet long, ton feet wide, and averaging five inches in 
depth. The marvellous results obtained by the exploration by Mr. 
S. H. Beckles of this small fragment of the earth’s surface show by 
what accidents, as it were, our knowledge of the past history of life 

^ The fore limb from S. Africa described as Thcriodesmus^ which appears to 
be mammalian, and may belong to Tritylodon. 
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has been gained, and what may still remain in store where little 
thought of at present. A bed, api)arently equally rich, has been 
discovered in the Jurassic of Wyoming, North America, the contents 
of which have been made known by J^rofessor Marsh, while another 
fertile source of these remains occurs in the Laramie beds of the 
Uj^per Cretaceous of the United States.^ 

The whole of the Mesozoic mammals at present known may be 
divided into tw^o great groups, the one characterised by a type of 
dentition more or less clearly resembling that found among the 
existing Polyprotodont Marsupials, while the other presents an 
altogether i)eculiar modification, recalling in some resi)ects that of 
the Diprotodont Marsiquals, although differing so decidedly as to 



Vk«. 24.— Frontal and oral aspects of the cranium of 'Tritijlodoii loiiq(rvus; from the Karoo 
sy.stein of Jiasuto-luiul, Soutli Africa. natural size. (After Owen.) 


show that the owners of this form of dentition cannot be included 
in that group. 

Multitahercnlata , — The name Multitubcrculata has been proposed 
for the group exhibiting the type of dentition last mentioned, and 
is generally adopted, although the term Allothcria has been also 
suggested. The essential characteristic of the dentition of this group 
is the presence of a single scalpriform incisor on each side of the 

^ The subjects referred to under thislioading are mostly described and figured 
in detail in Owen’s “Monograph of the Fossil Mammalia of the Mesozoic Forma- 
tions,’' Palc€ontographlc(il Society's Publicatimis, 1871 ; and in vai’ious pajicrs by 
Marsh, in the American Journal of Science and ArtSy 1878-89. Important con- 
tributions to our knowledge of these forms have also been made by Professors Cope 
and Osborn, and the reader should especially consult the memoir by the latter 
writer on the “Structure and Affinities of the Mesozoic Mammals,” published in 
the Journal of the Philadelphia Academy (1888), vol. ix. 
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lower jaw (Fig. 25) and of one larger incisor, and in some instances 
of one or two smaller ones in each premaxilla (Fig. 24). These 
incisors are separated by an interval or diastema from the first of 
the premolars. The true molars, and in some instances the pre- 
molars (Fig. 24), are 
characterised by having 
longitudinal rows of 
tubei'cles separated by 
one or more grooves ; 
there being either two 
or three of these rows 
in the upper molars of 
those forms in which 
these teeth are known, 
while there are, at least 
usually, only two in 
those of the lower jaw. In other cases the pi’cmolars are of a 
secant tyi)e, with a highly convex cutting-edge, and usually either 
serrated or obliquely grooved (Figs. 25, 26). From a certaiii 
resemblance between these secant premolars and those of some of 
the smaller Macruyodidiv it was at one time considered that we had 
in these mammals representatives of Diprotodoiit Marsupials. The 
great difference in the structure of the molar teeth of these forms, 


Fio. 25. —The vij'ht rainus of llie iiuindiblc of riagiauhu 
hcJJeai ; from ilie Ihirbeck of Swanuge. Twico natural size. 
/, Incisor ; m, molar ; h, coronoul piocess ; e, condyle. (After 
Owen.) 



Fio. 26. — The imperfect right ramus of the 
lUSLiidihlc ot Flag iavlax minor ; from Swaiiage. 
Four times natural size, p, Preniohirs ; ?«, 
molars. (After Lyall.) 


a b c 



Fig. 27. — Stereixjmith’ics ooliUiicus. Frag- 
ment of jaw with three teeth («, b, c), in 
matrix ; from the Stoneslicld Slate. Natu- 
ral size. (After Owen.) 


coupled with the circumstance that when the number of upper 
incisors is reduced below three it is the second in place of the first 
which becomes enlarged and opposed to the incisor of the lower 
jaw, seems to prevent the acceptation of this view. Moreover, in 
their peculiar structure the molars seem, on the whole, to make a 
nearer approximation to the teeth of Ornithorhynchm than to any 
other known mammal ; and it has accordingly been suggested that 
the Multituberculata may really represent an order of Protothoria. 
Some support is afforded to this suggestion by certain fragmentary 
bones from the Cretaceous of the United States, which are regarded 
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by Marsh as ])arts of a coracoid and interclavicle. The peculiar 
character of the whole dentition of these forms indicates that if 
they are really Prototherians they cannot be regarded as jirimitive 
and ancestnil tyjies. 

It would be lieyond the scope of the present work to describe 
in detail, or even to mention the names of all the members of 
this group, and it will therefore suffice to refer to a few of the 
])rincipal types. Of the forms with tubercular premolars the best 
known is the genus Tritylodon (Fig. 24), which occurs typically 
in beds of Lower Mesozoic in South Africa, but is also known from 
the Trias of Stuttgart. In the Stonesfield Slate, near Oxford, 
which belongs to the lower part of the Jurassic system, and is 
separated from the Trias by the intervening Lias, a fragmentary jaw 
with three teeth (Fig. 27) ap])ears to indicate an allied type, the 
teeth having three longitudinal ridges separated by grooves. In 
the Purbeck beds of Dorsetshire, forming the top of the Jurassic 
system, we find another member of this group, which ha,s been 
described as closely allied to which is Allodon of the 

U})per Jurassic of the United States. 

The first discovery of the remains of Mesozoic mammals was 
made in the Keujxu* or liiijier Trias of the Kluetian Al])s in 
Pavaria. In 1817 Professor Pleininger of Stuttgart, while sifting 
some sand from the Keuper of Diegerloch and Steineiibronn, 
found, among an immense mass of teeth, scales, and unrecog- 
nisable fragments of skeletons of fish and sauilans, two minute 
teeth, each with well-defined, enamelled, tuberculatcd crowns 
and distinct roots, plainly showing their mammalian character. 
These were considered by their discoverer to indicate a predaceous 
and carnivorous animal of very small size, to which he gave the name 
of MicroUd(>}i onfiquus. Subsecpiently Mr. C. Moore discovered in a 
bone bed of Ithmtic (topmost Trias) age, filling a fissure in the 
Mountain Limestone at llolwell, near Frome in Somersetshire, 
various isolated teeth with their crowns much worn, but ap]mrently 
including both upper and lower molars and a canine, which are 
assigned by Sir It. Owen to l^leiiiinger’s genus Microkstes, and 
described specifically as M, mnorei. Undci* the name of llypm- 
Lvymnopsis rhceticus, Professor Boyd Dawkins described a single tooth 
with two roots discovered in the Kluntic Marlstone at AN'atchot in 
Somersetshire. Sir R Owen referred the latter tooth to MicrolcAes, 
and if its describer is right in regarding it as a much worn jiremolar 
of the typo of those of Plagiaulax (Fig. 25) there would be evidence 
that Microlestes was closely allied to the latter, from the molars 
of which those of Microlestes are scarcely distinguishable. 

Plagiaulax^ of the Dorsetshire Purbcck (Figs. 24, 25), is at once 
distinguished from Tritylodmi by its secant premolars, which, as already 
mentioned, recall those of some of the Macropodkhv, although readily 
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distinguished by the convexity of the cutting edge and their oblique 
grooving. This remarkable and highly specialised type has been the 
occasion of one of the most interesting discussions on the inferences 
which may be drawn as to the affinities and habits of an otherwise 
unknown animal from the structure of a small portion of its organisa- 
tion which occurs in the annals of natural history — a discussion 
carried on vdth great ability, ingenuity, and wealth of illustration 
on both sides. Dr. Falconer maintained that it was more nearly 
allied to the Itat-Kangaroo (Fotorous or Hypsiprymnm) than to any 
other existing form, and that, as it is known th.at these animals 
feed upon grass and roots, it may be inferred of Playiauliu: that 
the species were herbivorous or frugivorous. I can see nothing in 
the character of their teeth,” he adds, “ to indicate that they were 
either insectivorous or omnivorous.'” Sir K. Owen, on the other 
hand, from the same materials came to the conclusion that “the 
physiological deductions from the above*described characteristics of 
the lower jaw and teeth of Playimdax arc that it was a carnivorous 
Marsiqnal. It in*ol)ably found its prey in the contemporary small 
insectivorous mammals and Lizards, su 2 )posiiJg no herbivorous form 
like Stereogmthus to have co-existed during the Upper Oolitic 
period.” 

It is impossible here to give at any length the arguments by 
which these opposing views are resj)cctively supported, but it may 
be indicated that the first-mentioned is strongly countenanced by 
the consideration of the following facts: (1) all existing Marsupials 
may be divided, so far as their dentition is concerned, into two 
groups — (a) those which have a pair of large moT’C or less ])rocumbcnt 
incisors close to the synij)hysis of the lower jaw, and rudimentary 
or no canines (diprotodoiit dentition), and {b) those which have 
numerous small incisors and large pointed canines (i)olyprotodont 
dentition) ; (2) the vast majority of the former group are purely 
vegetable feeders, and almost all of the latter are carnivorous or 
insectivorous ; and (3) Plagianlax, so far as its structure is known, 
shows an analogy with the former group ; and, as we have no sure 
basis for inferences as to the habits of an unknown animal, but the 
knowledge of the habits of such as arc known, we have no grounds 
for supposing that its habits differed from those forms having an 
analogous type of dental structure. ^ 

Allied types, such as Ctemcodon^ are also met with in the Upper 

^ The whole discussion is contained in the following memoirs: (1) H. 
Falconer, “ Description of Two Species of the Fossil Mammalian genus 
Plagiaulax, from Purbeck,” Quart. Joimi. Gcol. Soc. vol. xiv. 1857 ; (2) R. Owen, 
art. ValsmoiitologyT JSiicyclopccdia Britanuicaj 8th ed., 1859; (3) H. Falconer, 
“On the Disputed affinity of the JUammalian genus Plagiaulaxp Quart. Journ.- 
Gcol. Soc. vol. xviii. 1862 ; (4) R. Owen, “Monograph of the Fossil Mammalia 
of the Mesozoic Formation,*' PalocontograpMcal Society ^ 1871. 
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Jurassic of North America; and the Phgkmlncidm also persisted 
into the lower part of the Eocene division of the Tertiary })eriod ; 
Neoplagiaulax being a Tertiary form common to Euro])e and the 
United States, while TJoUmus and Ptiloclas are at ])resent known 
only from the latter country. 

The present group is also represented in the iq^pcr Cretaceous 
of the United States by Sdeiiawdon {MeMiscoe.^sus in part), Ciinolvnnys^ 
etc. Poly mastodon, of the Lowest or Puerco Eocene of New Mexico 
is the largest known form, and is characterised by the presence 
of only one premolar and the elongated molars. The angle of 
the mandilJe is inflected after the Marsupial fashion. 

Poly prof odonf Types , — The second type of mammalian dentition 
found in the Mesozoic period resembles that occurring among 
recent Poly protod out Marsupials — that is to say there are at 
least three lower incisors, the canines are Avell developed, and the 
premohirs and molars arc ciisjhdate, the number of the latter reach- 
ing in some cases to seven or eight. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the taxonomic ])osition of these forms, and while the 
majority of Avriters admit the Afarsupial affinities of at least a 
moi(ity, it has Ixurn contended that others indicate distinct ordinal 
groups more or less closely allied to the Inscctivora. At present, 
however, there is no decisive evidence to suiAport such a vicAA". 
Important p]-oof of the Mai'supial affinity of one of these forms is 
afforded by the replacemejit of the teeth, which a])pears to be of the 
same nature as in the existing Marsu])ials, that is to say, the last 
premolar alone is preceded by a milk-tooth. 

The most generalised forms api)ear to be Dromatherhnn and 
]\IiGroconodou, from Lower Mesozoic beds in the United States, of 
Avhich enlarged vicjAVs of the teeth are given in Fig. 4 (1, 2), p. 
31. Professor Osborn points out the extremely simjffe character of 
these teeth, and it is ([uitc pcKssible that these forms may prove 
to 1)0 Prototheria. There are three pi-emolars and seven molars in 
the loAver jaw of Dromatherinm, 

A common form in the Purbeck of Dorsetshire is Tricovodon 


{Triacanihodou), in which the formula of the loAver teeth is ? 3, r 1, 

p 4r, m 3-4. A lower jaw is shoAvn in 

Fig. 28, and an eidarged vieAV of a molar ^ 

tooth in Fig. 4 (5). The molar teeth con- 

sist of three flattened cones placed in the ^ 

same an tero -posterior line, those of the 

uppei and lower jaw being alike, r-na- ,„rt of ti.o ..mmiiWe of 
COaOTl, of the Jtirassic of the United States, Tneomdow mordax; from the 
is probably inseparable from Trkonodon. swanage. Natural 

In the genus Phascoloilterinin (Fig. 29) of 

the Lower Jurassic Stonesfield Slate, the lower teeth may be 
classified as i 4, c 1, jp 3, m 4, the premolars and molars being 

8 
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much alike. The molars approximate to the type of those of 
Tricomdon^ but the anterior and posterior cones are relatively 
smaller. Like that of the last-named genus, the mandible of 



Fig. 29.-~Inner vicAV of the rijilit ramus of the maiuhhh* of Vlutscnlniheriinn hurUandi; 
from the Stoneshold Slate. The outline shows the natural si7e. i. Incisors (one missiii};) ; c, 
canine ; jfi, piemolars ; m, molars. The inylohyoul groove is seen near the lower border, (Alter 
Owen.) 


PhascolotherivM is remarkable for the extremely low position of 
its articular condyle. In Avi/diiLsfrs (Fig. 30) of the Stonesfield 
Slate the molars appear to be of the same general tyjx*- as those 
of Fhascoloiheriuin, but are more numerous, although their exact 
number cannot be determined. A somcAvhat different type 
of lower molar is displayed by the genus Amhhdherivw, of the 
Dorsetshire Purbeck, to \Y\nc\i A mphit/ierunn of the Stonestield Slate 
was probably allied. This type of tooth is shown in Fig. 4 (S, 9, 
12) p. 31, and, as there stated, represents that modification of the 
trituberciilar type known as the tubercular sectoiial. The three 
primitive trituberciilar cusps form what is known as the blade of 



Fio. 30. — Hcversed inner view r»f the left ramus of the 
mandible of AmpJulesh’s brodcripi; from the. Btoneshehl 
Slate. Twice natuiul size. The restoration of the anterior 
teeth is conjectural, and the condyle is placed too high. 
(After Owen.) 


the tooth, behind which 
there is the talon or 
hy})ocone. A similar 
form of molar occurs 
in the existing Opos- 
sums and Bandicoots. 
The number of lower 
teeth in Amhlotheriiun 
is t 4, c 1, ^ 4, m 
7-8. Numerous allied 
types, such as Acliyro- 


don and Dnjolestes occur in the Upper Jurassic of Europe or the 


United States, while from only one side of the jaw being exposed 


in each case so-called genera like Stylodon and Stylacodon have been 


formed upon specimens showing the opposite side to that which 
is exposed in the types of Amblotherium and AmjMtherium, The 
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only i)arallel among existing forms to the excessive number of 
molar teeth found in these Mesozoic genera occui's in the Mar- 
supial genus Myrniecobius, of which a description is given in a 
succeeding chapter. Jaws more or less closely resembling those 
described under the names mentioned above are also found in 
the uppermost Cretaceous of the United States. A ft^ature com- 
mon to these Mesozoic mammals and Myrmccohins and some other 
existing forms is the ])reserice of a narrow channel on the inner 
side of the mandibular ramus known as the mylohyoid groove 
(Fig. 29). 

The last type of molar dentition occurring amoTig the Mesozoic 
Mammalia is that found in the a 

lower jaws (Fig. 3 1 ), u])on which \,a A _ ir irf/[|«A ^ 

the genus Spalacolherium. was 

established, the upper jaAvs, ^ ' — 

described as Peralesfes, l)eing ^ 

, „ ^ T'lci. 31. — rart of tlic let! raiuus of the man 

apparently roicrabic to the same dlhle, viewed from the outer side, of Sjtala- 
animal. Upper and loAVer teeth cothennm ti trai>}Hdcn<i ; from the Purheek of 
of this form are represented in Twice natural size. (After Owen.) 

Fig. 4 (6, 7), p. 31, Avhere they are described as typical examples 
of the tritnbercular typo of molars, the upper teeth having one 
inner and two outer cus])s, and the reverse condition obtaining in 
the lower ones. This type of molar presents a marked resemblance 
to that found in the existing Insectivorous genus Chrtf^ioddoris ; the 
number of lower teeth in Spalacotheriuni is, however, i 3, c 1, 
p + 111 10, by Avhich it is widely distinguished from all the Insect- 
ivora. Meiuicodon^ of the Upper Jurassic of the United States, 
apjiears to be allied to SpdJacotherium, 

Tertiary Maminals . — The more important tyj^es of Tertiary 
mammals Avill, as already mentioned, bo noticed under the heads 
of the grou])s to which they are severally allied ; but a few general 
remarks on this subject may lie adA'^aiitageously recorded in this chap- 
ter. In the first place, it may be observed that the comparatively 
scanty evidence of mammalian life hitherto yielded by the Cretaceous, 
coupled Avith the number and variety of forms approximating to 
the existing groups found even in the loAvest Tertiary, indicates a 
great imperfection of the geological record. At present, indeed, 
wo have no decisive evidence of the existence of any members of 
the Eutherian subclass previously to the Tertiary; but it can hardly 
be doubted that in some part of the world they had made their 
appearance before that epoch. The Eutherian mammals of the 
lowest Eocene, both in Europe and the United States, are of an 
extremely generalised type; and although many of them a})proximate 
to existing groups, they show such a combination of characters, now 
restricted to individual groups, as to indicate that several of the 
various orders into which the subclass is now divided were at that 
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period very intimately connected. A marked feature of these 
early Eiitherians is the prevalency of trituherciilism in the dentition, 
not less noteworthy being the frequent occurrence of i)cntadactylism 
in the feet, while many of the individual l:>ones were devoid of the 
grooves and ridges found in those of later types. By the time 
that we reach the upper division of the Eocene period, such as the 
horizon of the well-known gy]:)sum of the Paris basin, nearly all the 
chief groups of mammals had become clearly differentiated from 
one another, although their representatives were usually more 
generalised than their existing allies. From this date to the later 
geological j)eiaods there is a gradual approximation to the types of 
mammalian life existing at the present day. 

In addition to the features of trituber culism and i)cntadactyl- 
ism so characteristic of the oldest known Entherians, we may notice 
some other i)oints in connection with the earlier types. Thus the 
older Tertiary mammals, as we have already stated, had relatively 
smaller and simpler brains than the later types, so that a gradual 
evolution in this respect may be traced from the Eocene to the 
Pleistocene. Again, there is a great tendency among the Eocene 
forms to a retention of the typical Euthcrian dental formula noticed 
on page 25, and also to the absence of an intei val, or diastema, in 
the dental series. Concomitantly wuth this feature wo may notice 
the short crowns and simjder structure of the molar teeth of the 
earlier Ungulates as compared with those of to-day, of which details 
will be given in a later chapter. Anothen* instance of the more 
generalised characters of the earli(n' mammals is afforded by the 
absence or slight development of horns, antlers, and tusks among 
the Ungulata. Thus the earlier Ithinoceroses were hornless, and 
the Deer either without antleis or vdth antlers of a very simple 
kind, while the male Swine were not furnished with the formidable 
tusks of the existing Wild Boars. Finally, all, or nearly all of the 
mammals, from the lowest Eocene of Itheims present the pecu- 
liarity of having a vertical perforation in the astragalus. 

The intimate connection existing during the Middle Tertiary 
between many families of mammals now widely distinguished from 
one another may be more conveniently noted when we come to the 
consideration of the families in question. 



CHAPTEK V 

TllK SUBCLASS rBOTOTIIElUA OK OKNITITODELPIIIA 

General i%iracfer >^. — The characters of the Prototheria can at 
present only l)e deduced from the two existin'^’ families, since 
hitherto no extinct animals which can l)e referred with certainty 
to other divisions of this rcmarkal)h'. and well-characterised group 
have ])een discovered. These two isolated forms, in many respects 
widely dissimilar, yet having numerous common characters which 
unite them t(.)gether and distinguish them from the rest of the 
jManimalia, are the Orniilan'hyncliuhe and the Echldnidm^ both re- 
stricted in their geographical range to the Australian region of the 
globe. Taken altogethca* they represent the lowest ty})e of evolution 
of the mammnlian class, a,nd most of the characters in Avhich they 
diller from the other two subclasses tend to connect them with the 
inferior^ vertebrates, tlu^ Haiir()])sida and Amphil^ia ; for, though 
the name Ornithodeli)hia owes its origin to the resemblance of the 
structure of the female rcpi’oductive organs to those of birds, there 
is nothing especially bird-like about them. 

Their princi])al distinctive characters arc these. The brain has 
a very large anterior commissure, and a very small corpus callosum, 
agreeing exactly in this respect with the Marsupials. The cerebral 
hemispheres, in Echidna at least, are well developed and convoluted 
on the surface. The auditory ossicles present a Ioav grade of de- 
velopment, the malleus being very large, the incus small, and the 
stapes columolliform. The coracoid bone is com})! etc, and articu- 
lates with the sternum, and there is a precoracoid (epi coracoid) in 
advance of the coracoid, while there is also a large “ interclavicle ” 
or cpisternum in front of the sternum, and connecting it with the 
clavicles. There are also “epipubic” bones. The oviducts (not 
differentiated into uterine and Fallopian portions) are completely 
distinct, and open, as in ovijiarous vertebrates, sc})ai*ately into a 
cloacal chamber, and there is no distinct vagina. The testes of 
the male are abdominal in position throughout life, and the vasa 
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deferentia open into the cloaca, not into a distinct urethral passage. 
The penis, attached to the ventral wall of the cloaca, is perforated 
by a canal in the greater part of its length, and not merely grooved, 
as in reptiles and those birds which have such an organ. The 
cana^ is open at the base and brought only temporarily in contact 
with the termination of the vasa deferentia, so as to form a seminal 
urethra when required ; but it never transmits the urinary secretion. 
This condition is a distinct advance on that of the Sauropsida in 
the direction of the more complex development of these parts in 
most of the other Mammalia. The ureters do not open into the 
bladder, but behind it into the dorsal wall of the genito-urinary 
passage. The mammary glands have no distinct nipple, but pour 
out their secretion through numerous a})ertures situated in a cup- 
shaped depression of the abdominal skin, forming a mammary 
marsupium, especially developed in the females during lactation. 
It should be mentioned that, according to the observations of Pro- 
fessor Gegenbaur, the mammary glands of the Monotr ernes are the 
simplest found in the entire class. The region of the glands is, 
indeed, distinguished from the rest of the abdomen merely by its 
thicker layers of muscles. The glands themselves are closely con- 
nected with the hair-follicles, and belong to the sudori])arous type, 
whereas the glands of all other mammals are of sebaceous origin. 

The young are produced from eggs laid by the female j^arent, 
which are meroblastic, like those of birds; that is to say only a 
portion of the yolk segments and forms the embryo, the remainder 
serving for the nourishment of the latter. 

The above are the princiiial distinguishing characters of the 
group, and apply not only to the subclass, but of course e(|ually to 
the one order Monotremata, in which the two existing genera are 
included. In addition to these more im})ortant characters, the 
following minor features may also be mentioned. 

The scapula differs from that of all other mammals in that the 
ridge corresponding to the spine of other forms is situated on the 
anterior border instead of in the middle of the outer or dorsal surface. 
The humerus is much expanded at its two extremities, and has a very 
prominent deltoid crest, and a well-marked entepicondylar foramen. 

The dorso-thoracic vertebrae are nineteen in number, and have 
no terminal epiphyses to their bodies. The tranverse processes of 
the cervical vertebrae are of autogenous formation, and remain 
suturally connected with the remainder of the vertebra until the 
animal is full-grown. Though in this respect they present an 
approximation to the Sauropsida (Reptiles and Birds), they differ 
from these classes, inasmuch as there is not a gradual transition from 
these autogenous transverse processes of the neck (or cervical ribs, 
as they may be considered) into the thoracic ribs, for in the seventh 
vertebra the costal element is much smaller than in the others, 
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indicative of a very marked separation of neck from thorax, not 
seen in the existing Sauropsida. The upper ends of the ribs 
are attached to the sides of the bodies of the dorsal vertebrje 
only, and not to the transverse processes. The sternal ribs are 
well ossified, and there are distinct partly ossified intermediate^ibs. 
The cerebral cavity, unlike that of the lower Marsupials or the 
Keptiles, is large and hemispherical, flattened below and arched 
above, and about as broad as long. The cribriform plate of the 
ethmoid is nearly horizontal. The cranial walls are very thin, and 
smoothly rounded externally, and the sutures become completely 
obliterated in adult skulls, as in Birds. The broad occipital region 
sloj)es upwards and forwards, and the face is produced into a long 
and depressed rostrum. The bony palate is prolonged backwards, 
so that the posterior nares are nearly on a level with the glenoid 
fossa3. The mandible is without distinct ascending ramus ; the 
coronoid process and angle are rudimentary, and the two halves are 
loosely connected at the symphysis. The fibula has a broad, 
flattened process, projecting upwards from its upper extremity 
above the articulation, like an olecranon. In the male there is an 
additional, fiat, curved ossicle on the hinder and tibial side of the 
plantar asi)ect of the tarsus, articulating chiefly to the tibia, which 
supports in the adult a sharp-pointed perforated horny spur, with which 
is connected th(i duct of a gland situated beneath the skin of the back 
of the thigh, the function of which is not yet clearly understood. (A 
rudimentary spur is found in the young female Ornithn'hynchus^ but 
this disappears when the animal becomes adult.) The stomach is 
sub-globular and simple ; the alimentary canal has no ileo-ca3cal valve, 
or marked distinction between large and small intestine, but has a 
small, slender vermiform caecum with glandular walls. The liver 
is divided into the usual number of lobes characteristic of the 
Mammalia, and is provided with a gall-bladder. 

In the presence of three distinct bones developed from cartilage 
in the shoulder-girdle (viz. scapula, coracoid, and pre- or epi-coracoid) 
the Monotremes agree with the Anomodont reptiles (see p. 83), 
and with no other representatives of that class. The precoracoid 
of the Anomodonts is, however, distinguished by extending upwards 
to articulate with the acromial process of the scapula. The 
Monotreme humerus is, moreover, strikingly like the corresponding 
bone of many of the Anomodonts and of some of the allied 
Labyrinthodont Amphibians. 

Family Ornithorhynciiid^. 

Ornithorliynchus ,'^ — Cerebral hemispheres smooth. Premaxillse 
and mandibie expanded anteriorly and supporting a horny beak 
^ Blumenbach, Voigts Magaziriy vol. ii. p. 205 (1800). 
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something like that of a duck, bordered by a naked and very sensitive 
membranous expansion. The place of teeth in the adult is supplied 
functionally by horny structures, elongated, narrow, and sharp- 
edged, along the anterior part of the sides of the mouth, and broad, 
flat-topped or molariform behind. Functional molar teeth present 
in the young and adolescent condition. Legs short, fitted for 
swimming ; feet webbed, each with five well-developed toes armed 
with large claws, beyond which in the foi-e feet the interdigital 
membrane is extended. Vertebrae: C 7, 1) 17, L 2, S 2, Oa 21. 
Acetabulum not perforated. Tongue not extensile. Mucous mem- 
brane of small intestine covered with delicate, close-set transverse 
folds or ridges. Tail rather short, broad, and dei)ressed. Eyes 
very small. Fur close and soft. 

The Duck-billed Platypus {Platypus anafvnns) was the name 
assigned to one of the most remarkable of known animals by 
Shaw, who had the good fortune to introduce it to the notice 
of the scientific world in the Natumlisfs Miscellany (vol. x., 1799). 
In the following year it was independently described by Blumonbach 
{Voigts Magazin^ ii. p. 205) under the name of OmiihorhyncJms 
paradoxus, Shaw’s generic name, although having })riority to that 
of Blumenbach, could not be retained, as it Inul been used at 
a still earlier time (1793) by Herbst for a genus of Coleoptera. 
Ornitliorliynchus is therefore now universally ado])ted as the scien- 
tific designation, although Duck-billed Platypus or Duck-bill may 
be conveniently retained as a vernacular ai)pellation. By the 
colonists it is called “ Water-Mole,” but it need scarcely be said, 
its affinities with the true moles arc of the slightest and most 
superficial description. Until the last few years the caily stages 
of the development of the young were not fully known. It had, 
indeed, been repeatedly affirmed, in some cases by })ersons who 
have had actual oi)p()rtunities of observation, that the Platypus lays 
eggs ; but these statements were generally received with scepticism 
and even denial. This much-vexed question w’as, however, settled 
by the researches of Mr. W. H. Caldwell in 1884, who found that 
these animals, although undoubtedly mammals throughout the 
greater part of their structure, are oviparous, laying eggs, which in 
the manner of their development bear a close resemblance to the 
development of those of the lieptilia. Two eggs are produced at 
a time, each measuring about three-fourths of an inch in its long, 
and half an inch in its short, axis, and enclosed in a strong, flexible, 
white shell. 

The Platypus is pretty generally distributed in situations 
suitable to its aquatic habits throughout the island of Tasmania 
and the southern and eastern portions of Australia. Slight variations 
in the colouring and size of different individuals have given rise to 
the idea that more than one species may exist ; but all naturalists 
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who have had the opportunity of investigating this question by the 
aid of a good series of specimens have come to the conclusion that 
there is but one, and no traces of any extinct allied forms have yet 
been discovered. 

The length of the animal when full grown is from eighteen to 
twenty inches from the extremity of the beak to the end of the tail, 
the male being slightly larger than the female. The fur is short, 
dense, and rather soft to the touch, and composed of an extremely 
fine and close under -fur, and of longer hairs projecting beyond 
this, each of which is very slender at the base, and expanded, 



Fkj. ^2. — JMatypu.s or Duck-lull (Oniitkorhunchus From GouLl’s Mammals oj 

Austmlui. 

flattened, and glossy towards the free end. The general colour is 
deep brown, but paler on the under parts. The tail is short, broad, 
and depressed, and covered with coarse hairs, which in old animals 
generally become worn oft' from the under surface. The eyes are 
small and brown. There is no projecting pinna or ear-conch. The 
mouth, as is well known, bears a striking resemblance to the bill of 
a Duck. It is covered with a naked skin, a strong fold of which 
projects outwards around its base. The nostrils ar e situated near 
the extremity of the upper surface. There are no true teeth in the 
adult, but their purposes are served by horny prominences, or 
cornules, two on either side of each jaw — those in the front narrow, 
longitudinal, sharp-edged ridges, and those behind broad, flattened, 
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and molariform. The upper surface of the lateral edges of the 
mandible has also a number of parallel fine transverse ridges, like 
those on the bill of a Duck. Until 1888 it was thought that true 
teeth were totally wanting throughout the life of this animal ; but in 
the spring of that year Mr. E. B. Poulton ^ announced the discovery 
in an embryo of teeth which were regarded as quite fuiictionless. In 
the following year, however, Mr. 0. Thomas - was fortunate enough 
to find some young skulls with functional teeth in siin, and was thus 
enabled to give a detailed account of their structure and of their 
relations to the cornules. From those specimens it appears that 
the teeth ai'e functional for a considerable part of the life of the 
animal, cutting the gum in the usual manner, and, after being worn 
down by friction with food and sand, are shed from the mouth 
in the same maiuier as are the milk-teeth of other mammals. The 
cornules are developed from the epithelium of the mouth under and 
around the teeth, and the hollows found in the middle of them are 
the vestiges of the alveoli from which the teeth have been shed. 
One of the skidls showed on either side, both above and below, two 
completely calcified teeth ; but in another example there were three 
teeth on either side of the lower jaw. According to Mr. Thomas’s 
account, ‘‘ the teeth themselves are broad, flat, and low-crowned. 
The upper ones have each two high, conical, internal cusps, from 
which minute ridges run downwards and outwards to the outer 
borders of the crowns, where the edge is peculiarly crenulate rather 
than cuspidate, in the ordinary sense of the word. On the whole, 
the anterior and posterior upper teeth are essentially similar to one 
another, except that the former are narrower, and their outer edges 
are less markedly crenulated. In the lower jaw there is a greater 
difference between the two. The anterior is triangular in outline, 
its longest side is placed antero-externally, and its anterior and 
postero-external angles have each a high pointed cusp, ridged on 
its internal aspect, while the posterior and internal borders are 
indistinctly crenulated. The posterior tooth is broadly quadrangular 
in outline, with a projecting antero-internal angle. As in the cor- 
responding tooth above, there arc two cusps on one side, and a series 
of crenulations on the other, but they are of course reversed, the 
cusps being external and the crenulations internal. The cusps are 
high, and connected with transverse ridges running across towards 
the internal border.” 

In trying to find any teeth like those of .the Duck-bill among 
other known mammals Mr. Thomas considers, as was first suggested 
by Professor Cope, that those of the Mesozoic Multituberculata (p.l09) 
make the nearest approximation. He adds, however, that “ it must 
be insisted that the resemblance between the Multituberculate 

^ Proceedmgs of the Royal Society of Lovdoriy vol. xliii, p. 363 (1888). 

2 Ibid, vol. xlvi. p. 126 (1889). 
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and the Ornithorhynchus teeth is of the most general character, 
and that the two are certainly widely separated gen eri call y, even if 
we do admit that they appear to possess a relationship nearer to 
each other than to any other known groups of mammals.” 

Keverting to the description of the Duck-bill, we find that in 
the cheeks are tolerably capacious pouches, which appear to be used 
as receptacles for food. The limbs are strong and very short, each 
with five well-developed toes provided with strong claws. In the 
fore feet the web not only fills the interspaces between the toes, but 
extends considenibly beyond the ends of the long,' broad, and some- 
what flattened nails, giving great expanse to the foot when used for 
swimming, though capable of being folded back on the palm when 
the animal is burrowing or walking on the land. On the hind foot 
the nails arc long, curved, and pointed, and the web extends only 
to their base. On the heel of the male is a strong, curved, sharply 
pointed, movable horny spur, directed upwards and backwards, 
attached by its expanded base to the accessory bone of the tarsus. 
'^Fhis spur, which attains the length of nearly an inch, is traversed 
by a minute canal, terminating in a fine longitudinal slit near 
the point, and connected at its base with the duct of a large gland 
situated at the back part of the thigh. The whole aj)paratus is so 
exactly similar in structure to the poison-gland and tooth of a 
venomous snake as to suggest a similar function, but evidence that 
the Platypus ever employs its spur as an often si ve weapon has, at 
all events until lately, been wanting. A case is, however, related 
by Mr. Sj)icer in the ProceediiKjs of the Royal Society of Tam<mi(t 
for 1 87G (p. 1 62), of a captured Platypus inflicting a severe wound by 
a powerful lateral and inward movement of the hind legs, whioli wound 
was followed by symptoms of active local poisoning. It is not imi)rob- 
able that both the inclination to use the weapon and the activity of the 
secretion of the gland may be limited to the breeding season, and 
that their purpose may be, like that of tlie antlers of deer and 
many similar organs, for combat among the males. In the young 
female the spur is present in a rudimentary condition, but it dis- 
appears in the adult of that sex. 

The Platypus is aquatic in its habits, passing most of its time in 
the water or close to the margin of lakes and streams, swimming 
and diving with the greatest ease, and forming for the purpose of 
sleeping and breeding deep burrows in the banks, which generally 
have two orifices — one just above the water level, concealed among 
long grasses and leaves, and the other below the surface. The 
passage at first runs obliquely upwards in the bank, sometimes to 
a distance of as much as fifty feet, and expands at its termination 
into a cavity, the floor of which is lined with dried grass and 
leaves, and in which the eggs are laid and the young brought up. 
The food consists of aquatic insects, small crustaceans, and worms. 
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which are caught under water, the sand and small stones at the 
bottom being turned over with the bill. The creatures appear 
at first to deposit what they have thus collected in their cheek 
pouches, and when these are filled they rise to the surface and 
quietly triturate their meal with the horny plates before swal- 
lowing it. Swimming is effected chiefly by the action of the 
broad forepaws, the hind feet and tail taking little share in 
locomotion in the water. When asleep they roll themselves into 
a ball, as sho^vn in the figure. In their native haunts they are 
extremely timid and wary, and very difficult to approach, being 
rarely seen out of their burrows in the daytime. Mr. A. B. 
Crowther, who has supplemented the often quoted ol)servations 
of Dr. Bennett iq)on the habits of these animals in confinement, 
says, “ They soon become very tame in captivity ; in a few days 
the young ones appeared to recognise a call, swimming rapidly 
to the hand paddling the water ; and it is curious to see their 
attempts to procure a worm enclosed in the hand, which they 
greedily take when offered to them. I have noticed that they 
appear to be able to smell whether or not a worm is contained in 
the closed hand to which they swim ; for they desisted fi'oin their 
efforts if an empty fist was offered.’^ Whem irritated they utter a 
soft low growl, resembling that of a puppy. 


Famihj Echidnjd.k. 

Cerebral hemispheres la"*ger and well convoluted. Facial portion 
of skull produced into a long, tapering, tubular rostrum, at the 
end of which the anterior nares are situated. Bami of mandible 
slender, styliform. Opening of mouth small, and placed below the 
extremity of the rostrum. No teeth or laterally placed horny ])lates, 
though the palate and tongue are furnished with spines. Tongue 
very long, vermiform, slender, and protractile. Lining membrane 
of small intestine villous, but without transverse folds. Feet not 
webbed, but with long strong claws fitted for sijratching and 
burrowing. The hinder feet with the ends of the toes turned 
outwards and backwards in the ordinaiy position of the animal 
when on the ground. Tail very short. Acetabulum with a large 
perforation, as in Birds. Calcaneal spur and gland of the male 
much smaller than in Ornithorhynchus. Fur intermixed with strong, 
sharp-pointed spines. Terrestrial and fossorial in habits, feeding 
exclusively on ants, and recalling in the structure of the mouth and 
various other parts relating to their peculiar mode of life the true 
Anteaters of the order Edentata. 

The Echidnas or Spiny Anteaters constitute a family which 
appears in some respects to be less specialised than the Ornitho- 
rhynchidee. According to Mr. O. Thomas, all the living forms may 
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be included in two species, which, with some hesitation, are referred 
to two genera — Echidna and Proechidna {Aca 7 ithoglosms), 

Echidna .^ — In Echidna there are five toes, all of which are 
provided with claws, those of the fore feet being broad, slightly 
curved, and directed forwards, Avhile the posterior ones are slender, 
more curved, and inclined outwardly. The beak is about as long 
as the rest of the head, and either iieaily straight, or slightly curved 
upwards, while the palate is comparatively wide, and but slightly 
vaulted. The number of the vertebrae is 0 7 , D 16 , L 3 , S 3 , Ca 12. 
The one existing representative of the genus {E, acideata) occurs in 
New Guinea, Tasmania, and Australia. 

80 much variation is displayed by this animal, that it has been 
divided into several species, but the latest researches tend to show 
that these variations cannot be regarded as indicating more than 
races, of which there are three well-marked types. 

The first race, or variety, has been termed the Port Moresby 
Echidna, and is only known from that Papuan locality. It is 
distinguished from the typical form by its smaller size, by the 
shorter spines on the back, which admit of the fur being seen, and 
by the more spinous covering of the head, belly, and limbs, as well 
as by the lighter skull and relatively lai-ger beak. 

The ty2)ical variety is confined to the Australian mainland, and 
is of medium size. The s])ines of the back are very long and stout, 
often reaching a lejigt-h of two inches, and almost completely con- 
cealing the hair. The colour of these spines varies from yellow at 
the roots to black at the ti})s, but some may be altogether yellow. 
The hair of the back is black or dark brown in colour, but it may 
be occasionally ribsent, or in the region of the loins may exceed the 
spines in hmgth. The limbs and under surface of the body are 
covered with dark brown hair, thinly interspersed with short spines ; 
and the hair of the face is of the same general hue as that of the 
body. The skull has a slender rostrum and a flat and narrow 
brain-case. 

In the third or Tasmanian race, which is confined to Tasmania, 
the average size is somewhat larger than in the typical form. The 
most characteristic feature is, however, the shortness of the spines 
of the back, which in the greater part of that region are almost or 
quite concealed by the hairs. The hairs of the back are dark 
brown, those of the under surface and sides of the head being 
generally rather paler. There is often a white spot on the chest. 
Very frequently there is a difference in the proportionate lengths 
of the hinder claws from those of the typical race. In the skull 
the beak is comparatively short and stout, and the brain-case large 
and wide. 

Echidnas are usually found in rocky districts, and more especially 
^ Cuvier, Tableau EUmentaire (THist. Nat. p. 143 (1798), 
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in the mountains. In a wild state they live mainly on ants. Speci- 
mens have been brought to this country and kept in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens ; and in captivity they will readily eat eggs, and 
bread-and-milk. They are able, however, to endure long fasts, an 
individual having been known to go without food for upwards of a 
month. 

These animals seem to be mainly of nocturnal habits, and if 
brought out during the day-time appear to bo sluggish and stupid, 
crouching to the ground with the head between the legs, and thus 
presenting a mass of spines to an enemy. They burrow ra})idly in 
soft ground, sinking directly downwards, and not going head for- 
wards. A specimen jdaced on a large chest of earth containing 
plants reached the bottom in less than two minutes ; and it is said 
that the muzzle assists in the work of burrowing. 

Froechhhui ^ — The one known representative of the genus 
Froechidna (Fig. 33) attains dimensions about equal to those of 



Fig. 33. — The Tlii*e«^-toed Echidna {Proechl'ina hrutjuti). From G(*rviiis. 


the largest race of Echidna aculeata. The skull is less depressed 
than in the latter, with the anterior portion of the ])alate very 
concave, and the deflected beak nearly twice the length of the 
remainder of the skull. As a rule, there are only three claws to 
each foot ; but the first and fifth digits are represented by several 
phalanges, and one instance is known where there are five complete 
claws on the anterior and four on the posterior feet. There are 
two more vertebra3 in the dorsal and lumbar region than in 
Echidna, 

The head and body are covered with a thick coat of hair, 
among which there are a number of short spines in the region of 
the back, which are much less numerous than in the typical race of 
the last species. The colour of the fur is generally dark brown or 
black, but the head may be almost white; and the spines are 
usually entirely white, although in certain cases they may bo brown 
at the root. 

^ Gervais, Ost6ographie des Monotremes^ p. 43 (1877). 
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This species is known only from New Guinea, the recorded 
specimens being from the north-western regions of that country. It 
inhabits rocky ground, and dwells chiefly in the mountains, the 
specimens which were first described having been obtained at an 
elevation of about 3500 feet above the sea level. The Pajiuans capture 
it by digging trenches in the ground to a depth of about a yard, by 
which means they generally come upon its runs. 

Fossil aS^^cczV's.- -K omaiiis of a species of Echidna of very much 
larger size than the existing forms have been o]:)tained from the 
cave-deposits of Now South Wales, which a})pear to be of Pleisto- 
cene age. This s})ecies was named Echidna oweni by the late Mr. 
Krelit, Imt was subsequently called E. rammjji by Sir K. Owen. 
In referring this species to the genus Echidna, that term must be 
regarded as including ProccMdm. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SUBCLASS METATIIEHIA Oli UIDELPHIA 

General Characters . — The IVletatheria or Didelphia are represented at 
present by numerous species, presenting great diversities of general 
appearance, structure, and habits, although all united by many 
essential anatomical and physiological characters, which, taken 
altogether, give them an ititcrmediale j^osition between the Proto- 
theria and the Eutheria. 

Although the striking differences in external form, in many 
anatomical characters, and in mode of life of various animals of this 
section might lead to their division into gi ou])s eciuivalent to the 
orders of the Eutheria, it is more convenient on the whole to adhere 
to the usual custom of treating them all as forming one order called 
Marsupialia,^ the limits of which are therefore equivalent to that 
of the subclass. The more essentially distinctive characters are as 
follows. 

In the structure of the brain and the j)i-esence of epi})ubic bones 
they agree with the Prototheria, while in the structure of the ear- 
bones and the shoulder- girdle and the presence of teats on the 
mammary glands they resemble the Eutheria, the reproductive 
organs belonging to neither one nor the other tyi)e, but having a 
special character representing an intermediate grade of develoj): 
ment. The ureters open into the base of the bladder. The 
oviducts are differentiated into uterine and Fallopian portions, and 
open into a long and distinct vagina, (piitc sej>arate from the cystic 
urethra. The penis is large, but its crura are not directly attiiched 
to the ischia. The spongy body has a large bifurcated bulb. The 
young are born in an exceedingly rudimentary condition, and are 
never nourished by means of an allantoic placenta, but are trans- 
ferred to the nipple of the mother, to which they remain firmly 

^ For the detailed characters of all tlie genera and species of Marsupials the 
reader should consult the British Museum Catalogue of Marsupialia and Mono- 
iremata, by Oldfield Thomas, 1888. 
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attached for a considerable time, nourished by the milk injected 
into the mouth by compression of the muscle covering the 
mammary gland. They are therefore the most typically mam- 
malian of the whole class. The nipples are nearly always concealed 
in a fold of the abdominal integument or “ pouch (marsupium) 
which serves to support and protect the young in their early 
helpless condition. 

Entering more fully into the charactc]*s of the subclass, which 
are also those of the order Marsujnalia, it may be observed that the 
brain is generally small in proportion to the size of the animal, and 
the surface-folding of the cerebral hemispheres, though well marked 
in the larger species, is never very complex in character, and is 
absent in the medium-sized and smaller species. The arrangement 
of the folding of the inner wall of the cerebrum differs essentially 
from that of all known Eiitheria, the hippocampal fissure being 
continued forward above the corpus callosum, which is of very 
jBmall size. The anterior commissure is, on the other hand, gi'eatly 
developed. 

The teeth are always divisible, according to their position and 
form, into incisors, canines, premolars, and molars ; but they vary 
much in number and character in the different families. Except in 
the genus ThascoIoniy>% the number of incisors in the upper and 
lower jaws is never equal. The true molars are very generally four 
in number on either side of eacli jaw. The chief peculiarity in the 
dentition lies, however, in the mode of succession. Thus there is no 


vertical displacement and succession of the teeth, except in the case 
of a single tooth on either side of each jaw, which is always the 
hindermost of the preniolar series, and is preceded by a tooth 
having more or less of the characters of a true molar (see Fig. 34 ); 


this deciduous tooth 
being the only one 
comparable to the 
“ milk-teeth of the 
diphyodoiit Eu- 
theria. In some 
cases (as in Poto- 
Tous) this tooth re- 



tains its place and 

function until the upper jaw of Opossum (IHddiiliys mar- 

, ^ supialis), all of which are unchanged, except the last preinolar, 

animal nas nearly, the place of which is occupied in the young animal hy a inolari- 


if not quite, attained tooth, represented 111 the hgure helow the line of the other 

its full stature, and 


is not shed and replaced by its successor until after all the other 
teeth of the permanent series, including the posterior molars, are 
fully in place and use. In others, as the Thylacine, it is very 
rudimentary in form and size, being shed or absorbed before any 


9 
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of the other teeth have cut the gum, and therefore quite function- 
less. It must further be noted that there are some Marsupials, 
as the Wombat, Myrmecohins^ and the Dasyures, in which no such 
milk-tooth, even in a rudimentary state, has yet been discovered, 
possibly in some cases from want of materials for observation at 
the right stage of dev’elopmcnt. 

Epipubic or marsupial bones are })resent in both sexes of nearly 
all species. In one genus alone, Thylarmus, they are not ossified. 
The number of dorso-lurabar vetebiic is always nineteen, although 
there are some apparent exceptions caused by the last lumbar being 
modified into a sacral vertebra. The number of pairs of i‘ibs is 
nearly always thirteen. The tympanic bone remains permanently 
distinct. The carotid canal perforates the basisifiienoid. The 
lachrymal foramen is situated upon or external to the anterior margin 
of the orbit, and there are generally large vacuities in the bony 
palate. The angle of the mandible is (except in Tarsipes) more or 
less inflected, llie hyoid bones have always a peculiar form, 
consisting of a small, more or less lozenge -shaped basi-hyal, broad 
cerato-hyals, with the remainder of the anterior arch usually 
unossified, and stout, somewhat compressed thyro-hyals. There are 
two anterior vcnie cavic,’ into each of which ii “ vena azygos ” 
enters. In the male the testes are always contained in a scrotum, 
which is suspended by a narrow j)edicle to the abdomen in front of 
the penis. The vasa deferentia open into a complete and continuous 
urethra, which is also the passage by which the urine escapes fr'om 
the bladder, and is perfectly distinct from the passage for the faeces, 
although the anus and the termination of the urethro-sexual canal 
are em})raccd by the same sphincter muscle. The glans is often 
bifurcated anteriorly. In the female the oviducts never unite to 
form a common cavity or uterus, but open separately into the 
vagina, which at least for part of its course is double. The 
mammic vary much in number, but are always abdominal in 
position, having long teats, and in most of the species are more 
or less enclosed in a fold of the integument forming a pouch 
or marsupium, though in some this is entirely wanting, and the 
newly -born, blind, naked, and helpless young, attached by their 
mouths to the teat, are merely concealed and protected by the 
hairy covering of the mo therms abdomen. In this stage of their 
existence they are fed by milk injected into their stomach by the 
contraction of the muscles covering the mammary gland, the 
respiratory organs being modified temporarily, much as they are 
permanently in the Cetacea — the elongated upper part of the 
larynx projecting into the posterior nares, and so maintaining a free 
communication between the lungs and the external surface 

1 Except in Petaurus {Belidem) breviceps (Forbes, Proc. Bool. Soc. 1881, 

p. 188). 
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independently of the mouth and gullet, thus averting the danger of 
suffocation while the milk is passing down the latter passage. 

Didribntion. — The existing species of Marsupials are, with the 



Fig. 35.— Front view of skull of Sanvphihis iirsinm, slmwiii}; polyprotodont and carnivorous 
dciitiUoii (Quart. Joic'u. Hcol. Sac. \ol. xxiv. p. 313). 


cxoe})tion of one family (the Did<i])hynla:\ limited in geographical 
distribution to the Australasian region,^ forming the chief 
mammalian fauna of Australia, 

New Guinea, and some of the 
adjacent islands. The J)i<hi- 
phyidiv arc almost purely Neo- 
tropical, one or two species 
ranging northwards into the 
Noarctic region. Fossil re- 
mains of members of this 
family have also been found in 
Europe and America in strata 
of the Eocene and early Mio- 
cene periods ; and it is probable 
that at least many of the poly- 
protodont Mesozoic mammals 
noticed in Chapter IV. are 
referable to the Marsupialia. 

Classification . — In dividing 
the Marsupials into minor 
groups, it may be observed 
that one of the most obvious 
distinctive characters among 
them is derived from the form and arrangement of the teeth, 

^ Including the transitional Aiistro-Malayan region. 



Fig. 30.— -Front view ot skull of Koala (Phas- 
colnrctus ciuereus), showing diprotodont and 
herbivorous dentition (Quart. Joui'n. Geol. Soc. 
vol. xxiv. p. 313). 
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In certain species, as the Opossums, Dasyures, and Thylacine, 
the incisors are numerous, small, and subequal in size, and the 
canines large, as in the typical placental Carnivores (Fig. 35). 
To these the term “ polyprotodont ” is applied, and they are all 
more or less carnivorous in their habits. In others the central 
incisors are very prominent, and the lateral incisors and canines 
absent or subordinate in function (Fig. 30). These are called 
“ diprotodont,’' and they are all wholly or in great part vegetable 
feeders. In one group of these, the Wombats, there are but two 
incisors above and the same number below ; but all the others, in- 
eluding the Kangaroos, Koalas, and Fhalangers, have two functional 
incisors below and as many as six above, three on each side, but 
of these the first or central pair is the most fully dovelo})ed. 

Some hesitation has frequently licen expressed as to whether the 
Polyprotodont and Diprotodont types arc entitled to constitute 
distinct primary groups, owing to the presence of syndactylism 
among the Permnelidtv in the former, as well as in the latter ; but if 
Mr. O. Thomas is right in regarding this feature as acquired 
independently in the two grou})s we may safely adopt such a 
division. Taking various combiiiatioTis into consideration, the 
existing Marsupials readily group themselves into six very natural 
families, the leading characters of which may be summarised as 
follows : — 

Onlei '* Marsuiualia. 

A, PoLYPROTODOXTiA, — Iixcisoi’s numorous, small, subequal. Canines 

larger than the incisors. Molars with shaiq) cusi»s. 

a. Incisors J. Hind feet with the four outer toes sub(‘qual, 
distinct, and a well-develo])ed opposable hallux. Didd- 
2)hyid(je. 

f3. Incisors -J-. Hind feet with four outer toes distinct. Hallux 
small or rudimentary, rarely opposable. Dasyiiridce. 

M 5\ 

y. Incisors Hind feet long and narrow. Fourth toe 

larger than the others. Hallux rudimentary or absent. 
Second and third toes very slender, and united in a 
common integument (syndactylous). Peramelida\ 

B. Diprotodontia, — I ncisors not exceeding ij, usually but occasion- 

ally Central (first) upiDcr and lower incisors large and 
cutting. Upper canines generally, and lower invariably, absent 
or small. Molars with bluntly tuberculated or transversely 
ridged crowns. 

a. Teeth with persistent pulps. Incisors large, scalpriform, 
with enamel on the outer surface only. No canines. 
Hind feet with four subeciual outer toes, partially 
syndactylous, and with rudimentary hallux. Phascolo- 
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fi. Teeth rooted. Three upper incisors and a canine. Hind 
linihs not -disproportionately large. Feet syndaCtylous, 
broad, with four sube(j[ual outer toes, and a large 
opposable hallux. Fhalamjerid(e. 
y. Teetli rooted. Three ujjper incisors, and frequently a 
canine. Hind limbs disproportionately large, with 
syndactylous feet as in Peramdidce. Macropodidoe, 

Suborder Polyprotodontia. 

The leading characters of this grou]^ are given in the foregoing 
schedule. This groii]) is the only one represented at the present 
day, and so far as we know also in past e])ochs, beyond the confines 
of the Australasian region and adjacent islands. 

Fdunhj Dtdelpiiyid^. 

Dentition: i J, 6* p ni J- ; tokd 50. Incisors very small 
and pointed. Canines large. Premolars with com])ressed pointed 
crowns. Molars with numerous sharp cus])s. The last premolar 
preceded by a deciduous multi cuspidate milk-molar, which remains in 
place until the animal is nearly adult (Pig. 34). Limbs of moderate 
develoi)ment, each with fi^ e complete and distinct toes, all of which 
arc i)rovided with short, comjn-essed, 
cur*vod, sharp claws of nearl}^ equal 
size, except the first toe of the hind 
foot or hallux (Fig. 37), which is large, 
widely sejxiiable from the others, to 
which it is opiiosed in climbing, and 
terminates in a dilated rounded ex- 
tremity, Avithout a nail. Tail gener- 
ally long, partially naked and })rehen- 
sile. Stomach simple. Ciccum of 

small or moderate size. Pouch gener- 
ally absent, sometimes represented by 
two lateral folds of the abdominal 
integument, partially covering the 
teats, rarely com})lcte. Yertebne : 

C 7, D 13, L 6, S 2, C 19-35. 

The l)iddphfida\ or true Opos- 
sums, differ from all other existing fio .'it.— skeleton of the right hind 
Marsupials in their habitat, being foot of the Virginian ()i)ossum(nide/p7t2/s 
peculiar to the American continent. 

They are mostly carnivorous or insectivorous in their diet, and 
arboreal in habits. 

Opossums occur throughout the greater part of the American 
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continent, ranging from the United States to Patagonia, the greater 
number of species being found in the warmer regions. In South 
America the opossums take the place of the Eutherian Insectivora, 
and the sharp cusps on their teeth are admirably adai)tcd for crushing 
the insects on which they mainly subsist. 

Chironectes} — ^Thc family comprises two genera only, namely 
BidelphySj containing all the species, with the exception of the curious 
Yapock, which forms by itself the genus Chirouecies, and is distin- 
guished from all other Opossums by its webbed feet, noii-tuberculated 
soles, and peculiar coloration. Its ground colour is light gray, Avith 
four or five sharply-contrasted brown bands passing across its head 
and back, and thus giving it a very peculiar mottled appearance. 
It is almost wholly aquatic in its habits, living on small fish, 
crustaceans, and Avater insects. Its range extends from Guatemala 
to southern Brazil. 

Dideljdu/s,- — The type genus Didelpliys is a A^ery large one, con- 
taining, according to Mr. 0. Thomas, tAventy-three existing species. 
It may be divided into five groups, or sub-genera, all of which have 
received distinct names. The typical group is represented only by 
the common or Virginian Opossum (J), 7mirsit]n(ilis), of Avhich the 
numerous varieties have received separate specific names. This 
species is of large size, Avith a long, scaly, i)rehensile tail, and long 
bristle-like hairs mingled Avith the fur. The }>ouch is c()m])l(^te. 
It ranges over all temperate North America, and is also found in 
central and tropical South America, where it is commonly knoAvn 
as the Crab-eating Opossum. This animal is extremely common, 
being even found living in the tOAvns, Avherc it acts as a scavenger 
by night, retiring for shelter by day upon the i-oofs of the houses or 
into the sewers. The female produces in the spring from six to 
sixteen young ones, which are placed in her pouch immediately 
after birth, and remain there until able to take care of them- 
selves. 

The second or MetacJdrine group includes three species found 
all over the tropical parts of the NeAv World. They are of medium 
size, with short close fur, very long, scaly, and naked tails, and 
less developed ridges on .their skulls than in the type species. As 
a rule there is no pouch adapted to carry the young, which 
commonly ride on their mother’s back, holding on by winding 
their prehensile tails round hers. The Fhilanderine group is 
closely allied to the preceding, but is readily distinguished by the 
woolly hair, and the brown streak down the middle of the face. 
The Woolly Opossum (D. lanigera\ which is represented in the 
accompanying woodcut (Fig. 38) carrying its young in the fashion 
mentioned above, is one of the two species of this group. In the 

^ Illiger, Prod, Syst. Mamm, et Aves, p. 76 (1811). 

2 Linn. SysL Nat. Ed. 12, vol. i. p. 71 (1766). 
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fourth or Micoureine group the numerous species are all smaller 
than in the preceding groups, and have short and close hair, and 
no dark streak down the face. The best known species is the 
Murine Opossum {D. murina\ little larger than a House-Mouse, 
and of a bright red colour, which is found as far north as central 
Mexico, and extends thence right down to the south of Brazil. The 
last or Pemmyne group contains several extremely shrew -like 
S2:)ecies, of very small size, with short, hairy, and usually non-pre- 
hcnsile tails, not half the length of the trunk, and with wholly 
unridged skulls. The most striking member of the grouj) is the 
Three-striped 02X)ssum (I), amcricana), from Brazil, which is of a 
reddish-gray colour, with three clearly-defined deep-black bands 



Fkj. 38. — The Woolly Opossum {Didelphys lanigera). 


down its back, very much as in some of the striped mice of 
Africa. 

The numerous fossil species of Opossum found in the Upper 
Eocene and Lowx'r Miocene of Europe are of especial interest from a 
distributional i^oint of view, since they indicate how the Opossums of 
America may have been connected with the Australian Marsupials. 
These forms were originally referred to Didelphys, but have been 
subsequently described as Peratheriuin and Ainpliipemthenmn, The 
characters of the molar teeth on which these genera are based do 
not appear to be sufficiently important to justify their separation 
from , Didelphys. Allied forms occur in the Tertiaries of North 
America, which were originally described under the name of Her- 
petotherium, but have been subsequently referred to Peratheriwm. 
Remains of many of the existing species of Opossum are found in 
a fossil condition in the Pleistocene cave-deposits of Brazil, 
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FamMy Dasyurid.^c 

Dentition : i c J-, ^ and m numerous, variable. Incisors small ; 
canines well developed ; molars with })ointed cusps. Limbs equal. 
Fore feet with five subequal toes terminating in claws. Hind feet 
with the four outer toes well developed, and distinct from each 
other and bearing claws ; the first (or hallux) clawlcss, generally 
rudimentary, sometimes entirely wanting. Stomach simjfie. No 
caecum. Predatory carnivorous or insectivorous animals, inhabit- 
ants of Australia, Tasmania, and the southern parts of New (hiinca 
and some of the adjacent islands. The aberrant genus MyrmecA>hius, 
though clearly a member of this family, is so sharply distinguished 



Fig. 39. — The Tliylaciiie {Tit ylticin mt cyttorcjihaln.^) 


from all the others as to render a division into two subfamilies 
necessary. 

Subfamily Dasyurinse. — This comprises the more ty})ical Dasy- 
uridcp, in which the preniolars and molars never exceed the normal 
number of seven on either side of each jaw, and in which the tongue 
is not specially extensile. 

l%ylacinus} — Dentition : i i, c \,p m J = 46. Incisors small, 
vertical, the outer one in the upper jaw larger than the others. 
Summits of the lower incisors, before they are worn, with a deep 
transverse groove dividing them into an anterior and a posterior cusp. 
Canines long, strong, and conical. Premolars separated from one 
another by intervals, with compressed crowns, increasing in size 
from before backwards. True molars in general characters re- 
^ Temminck, Monographies ^ Mammalogie^ vol. i, p. 60 (1827). 
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sembling those of Dasyurus, but of more simple form, the cusps 
being not so distinct nor sharjdy pointed. Milk-molar very small, 
and shed before the animal leaves the mother’s pouch. Humerus 
with an entepicondylar foramen. General form very Dog-like. 
Head elongated. Muzzle pointed. Ears moderate, erect, triangular. 
Fur short and closely applied to the skin. Tail of moderate length, 
thick at the base and tapering towards the apex, clothed with short 
hair. Hallux (including the metacarpal bone) wanting. Vertebrae : 
0 7, D13, L6, S 2, 0 23. Marsupial bones represented only by 
small unossified fibro-cartilages. 

The only known existing species of this genus, T. cynorephalus 
(Fig. 39), though smaller than a common Wolf, is the largest preda- 
ceous Marsupial at jwcscnt living. It is now entii’ely confined to the 
island of Tasmania, although fragments of bones and teeth found in 
caves afford evidence that a closely allied species once inhabited the 
Australian mainland. The general colour of the Tliylacine is 



grayish brown, but it has a series of transverse black bands on the 
hinder part of the back and loins, Avhence the name of “Tiger” 
frequently ajqfiied to it by the colonists. It is also called “ Wolf,” 
and sometimes, though less ap^wopriately, “ Hyama.” Owing to 
the havoc it commits among the sheepfolds, it has been nearly 
exterminated in all the more settled parts of Tasmania, but still 
finds shelter in the almost impenetrable rocky glens of the more 
mountainous regions of the island. The female produces four 
young at a time. The i) 0 uch opens backwardly, and there are four 
mammai. The figure of the skull exhibits the peculiar Dog-like 
form so characteristic of the genus. 

Smxopldhm} — Dentition: ^ r H, m Upper incisors nearly 
equal, and placed vertically, the first not differentiated from the 
rest. Premolars rounded and closely crowded between the canine 
and molars, with broad crowns ; molars broad and heavy, the last 
one without a distinct hind talon. Form thick and powerful ; 

^ F. Cuvier, HisL NaU des MammifircSy iv. (1837). 
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head disproportionately large for the body ; muzzle short and 
broad ; ears broad and rounded ; tail of moderate length, and 
evenly hairy. Hallux wanting ; soles of feet naked, without defined 
pads. Humerus with ente])icondylar foramen. 

This genus is now represented only by a single species 
(B. nrsimis) found in Tasmania, where, from its ferocious and des- 
tructive habits, it is commonly known under the name of the “ Devil.’^ 
A front view of the skull is shown in Fig. 35. 

The prevailing colour of this animal is black, and the size about 
equal to that of an English Badger ; its habits are fossorial, and it 
is very destructive to sheep. On account of the similarity in the 
number of its teeth this genus has been generally included in the 
next one, but in the structure of the teeth it is much nearer to 
Thylacinus. An extinct species is found in the Pleistocene deposits 
of the mainland of Australia. 

It may be observed tlnit the two premolars missing from the 
tyj)ical series of four in this and the next genus arc tlic second and 
the fourth ; the fourth milk-molar being likewise absent. In 
Thylacinus and other Polyprotodonts with three i>remolars it is the 
second that is missing. 

Dasyiirus} — Dentition: i ^ j, u) ; total 42. Up})er 
incisors nearly equal, and placed vertically ; first slightly longer, 
narrower, and separated from the rest. Lower incisors sloping 
forwards and upwards. Canines large and sharply pointed. Pre- 
molars with compressed and sharj^poi riled crowns, and slightly 
developed anterior and posterior accessory liasal cusps. True 
molars with numerous sharp-pointed cus])s. In the u])per jaw the 
first three with crowns harving a triangular oral surface, the fourth 
small, simple, narrow, and placed transversely. In the lower jaw 
the molars more compressed, mth longer cusps ; tlui fourtli not 
notably smaller than the others. Form viverrine. Ears long and 
narrow, prominent, and obtusely pointed. Hallux rudimentary, or 
absent; its metatarsal bone always present. Tail long and well 
clothed with hair. Humerus without an entcificondylar foramen. 
Vertebrai : C 7, D 13, L 6, S 2, 0 18-20. 

The Dasyures are small Civet-like animals with a gray or brown 
pellage profusely spotted with white ; they are mostly inhabitants 
of the Australian continent and Tasmania, where in the economy of 
nature they take the place of the smaller predaceous Carnivora, the 
Cats, Civets, and Weasels of other parts of the world. They hide 
themselves in the daytime in holes among rocks or in hollow trees, 
but prowl about at night in search of the small living mammals 
and birds which constitute their prey. The species are not numer- 
ous, and include I). maculatus, about the size of a common Cat, 
inhabiting Tasmania and the southern part of Australia ; D, mver- 
1 Geoffrey, Bull, Soe, Philom. vol. i. p. 106 (1796). 
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n 7 iw. 9 , Tasmania and Victoria ; 7A geoffroyi, nearly all Australia ; 
D. halhicatuSj North Australia ; J). albopmdatus, New Guinea. 

liomains referred to 1). viverrinus occur in the Australian Pleis- 
tocene dci)osits. 

PliascologaleJ — This genus comprises a considerable number of 
small Marsupials, none of them exceeding a common Eat in size, 
differing from the Dasyures in possessing an additional pre- 
molar — the dentition being ^ J, r T, p ib 4 ; total 40, — and having 
the teeth generally developed u[)on an insectivorous rather than a 
carnivorous pattern, the upper middle incisors being larger and 
inclined forwards, the canines relatively smaller, and the molars 
with broad crowns, armed with prickly tubercles. The muzzle is 
pointed. Ears modciratel}^ rounded aiul nearly naked. Feet broad 
and short. Fore feet with live su])C(|ual toes, having comj)ressed, 
slightly curved, pointed claws. Hind feet with the four outer toes 
siibetjual, having cla.ws similar to those in tin', fore feet ; the hallux 
always distinct and partially oj)posable, though small and nailless. 
Tail long, vm’.y variable in its covering, being eitlu'r bushy, crested, 
or nearly naked. Pouch lepresonted merely by a few folds of skin. 
Mamnue varying from four to ten in number. The food of these 
animals is almost entirely insects ; some species pursuing their prey 
among the ])raiiches (»f trees, while others are purely terrestrial. 
They are found throughout Australia, and also in New Guinea and 
the Aru and some of the adjacent islands. 

P. cridirai((l<d<f, a species with a thick compressed tail orna- 
mented upon its apical half with a crest of black hair, differs from the 
others by the ^ery reduced size of the fourth premolar in the upper, 
and its comjffete a])sencc in the lower jaw, thus forming an interest- 
ing transition in dentition towards Dew/nrus. It constitutes the 
genus (^'haiocerciis of Kreff’t, but is included by Mr. 0 . Thomas in 
Pkascolognh^ the frequent absence of the fourth lower premolar in 
P. thorheckkuia indicating that the total absence of this tooth in the 
known specimens of this s])ecies cannot be regarded as of generic 
im})ortance. All the members of this and the two following genera 
can be at once distinguished from Dosyurus by the absence of white 
spots on the fiir. 

Sminthopsis.'^ — The genus Sminthopds includes several small 
species allied to Pliascologalc but characterised by the narrowness 
of the hind foot, and by the soles of the feet being either granulated 
or hairy, instead of naked. 

Antechmoviys /^ — The last genus of tliQ Dasyiirina^ h AntechiiwrnySy 
represented only by A. laniger of Queensland and New South Wales. 
This elegant little mouse-like creature, which has largo oval ears and 

^ Temminck, Monographica de Mammalogic, vol. i. p. 50 (1827). 

2 Thomas, Ann. Mm, Genov, ser. 2, vol. iv. p. 503 (1887). 

3 Krefft, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1866, p. 434. 
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a long tail with the terminal part bushy, is distinguished from 
Sminthopsis by the absence of the hallux and the great elongation 
of the limbs. The tympanic bullfe of the skull are also unusifally 
large, with the mastoid portion much swollen. A full account of 
the habits and anatomy of this animal, which ap})cars to be of very 
rare occurrence, is given in the Proc, ZooL Soc. 1880, p. 454. 

Subfamily Myrmecobiinse. — Molars and premolars exceeding 
the normal number of seven on each side. Tongue, long cylindrical, 
and extensile. 

MyrmecoUus} — Dentition : i -J, r -f, jt? 1}, m f or -g ; total 52 or 5G, 



Fig. 41 . — MyriaeaMuH fu^cmlus. Fjoiu Goukl. 


being the largest number of teeth in any existing Marsupial. The 
distinction between the molars and premolars is founded not on 
a knowledge of the succession of the teeth, but on their form. The 
teeth are all small and (except the four posterior inferior molars) 
separated from each other by an interval. Head elongated, but 
broad behind. Muzzle long and pointed. Ears of moderate size, 
ovate, and rather pointed. Fore feet with five toes, all having 
strong, pointed, compressed claws, the second, third, and fourth 
nearly equal, the fifth somewhat, and the first considerably, shorter. 
Hind feet with no trace of hallux externally, but the metatarsal bone 
^ Waterhouse, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1830, p. 69. 
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present. Tail long, clothed with long hairs. Fur rather harsh and 
bristly. Female -without any pouch, the young when attached to 
the nipples being concealed only by the long hair of the abdomen. 
Vertebrae: C 7, 1) 13, L 6, S 3, C 23. A gland on the under 
surface of the body just in advance of the sternum. 

Of this singular genus but one species is known, M, fascAatus 
(Fig. 41), found in western and southern Australia. It is about the 
size of an English squirrel, to which animal its long bushy tail 
gives it some resemblance ; but it lives entirely on the ground, 
especially in sterile, sandy districts, feeding on ants. Its pre- 
vailing colour is chestnut-red, but the hinder part of the back 
is elegantly marked with broad, white, transverse bands on a dark 
ground. 

The special interest of this form lies in its apparent relationship 
to those Mesozoic mammals which possess a large number of true 
molars (see p. 114); and it is suggested by Thomas that it may 
eventually be found advisable to include some of the latter in the 
present subfamily. 


Familf/ Pkramklijle. 

Dentition : i — c ? , m ^ ; total 4G or 48. Upper incisors 

small, with short broad crowns. Lower incisors moderate, nar- 
row, proclivous. Canines well developed. Premolars compressed, 
pointed. Molai’s with (piadratc tubcrculated crowns. Fourth pre- 
molar })receded by a small molariform tooth, which remains in place 
until the animal is nearly full grown. Fore feet with two or 
three of the middle toes of nearly equal size, and provided 
with strong, sharp, slightly curved claws ; the other toes rudi- 
mentary. Hind feet long and narrow ; the hallux rudimentary 
or absent ; the second and third toes very slender, and united in a 
common integument ; the fourth very large, with a stout elongated 
conical claw ; the fifth smaller than the fourth (see Fig. 43). The 
ungual phalanges of the large toes of both feet cleft at their ex- 
tremities (as in Meum among the Edentatfi, but in no other 
Marsu})ials). Head elongated. Muzzle long, narroAv, and pointed. 
Stomach simple. Cmcum of moderate size. I^ouch complete, 
opening backwards. Alone among Marsupials they have no clavicles. 

The Feraineluhv form a very distinct family, in some respects 
intermediate between the sarcophagous Iki^ytmihr. and the 
phytophagous Macro2X)dulai, In dentition they resemble the former, 
but they agree with the latter in the peculiar structure of the hind 
feet. In the construction of the fore feet they difl'er from all other 
Marsupials. 

The Bandicoots, as these Marsupials are popularly termed, are 
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of fossorial habits, and subsist either on an insectivorous or omni- 
vorous diet. It has been generally considered that their syndac- 
tylous feet indicate direct affinity with the Diprotodonts, but owing 
to the essentially Polyprotodont character of the organisation — 
which extends even to their carpal and tarsal bones — Thomas 
dissents from this view, and concludes that their syndactylism is an 
independently acquired character, and that they are really a direct 
offshoot from the Dasj/nridcc. Some individuals are remarkable for 
the presence of a longitudinal groove in the root of the canines, by 
which feature they approximate to some of the ATesozoic Polypro- 
todont forms. They may be divided into three geiu'ra. 

Peraindesd — Anterior and posterior extremities not diilering 
greatly in development. Fore feet with the three middle toes well 



developed, the third slightly larger than the second, the fourth 
somewhat shorter, provided with long, strong, slightly curved, 
pointed claws. First and fifth toes very short and without claws. 
Hind feet with hallux of one or two ])halanges, forming a distinct 
tubercle visible externally ; the second and third toes very slender, 
of equal length, joined as far as the ungual jffialanges, but with 
distinct claws ; the fifth intermediate in length between these and 
the largely developed fourth toe. Ears of moderate or small size, 
ovate, pointed. Tail rather short, clothed with short adpressed 
hairs. Fur short and harsh. Vertebric ; C 7, 1) Kl, L fi, B 1, C 17. 
Skull long and narrow, with the bulla single, and its mastoid portion 
not inflated. 

The animals of this genus are all small, and live entirely on the 
ground, making nests composed of dried leaves, grass, and sticks in 
^ Geoffroy, Bull, Soc, PMl<yin, vol, iii. p. 249 (1803). 
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holloAV places. They are rather mixed feeders ; but insects, worms, 
roots, and bulbs constitute their ordinary diet. The various species 
are widely distributed over Australia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and 
several of the adjacent islands, as Aru, Kei, and New Ireland. The 
best known are — V. gunnl (Fig. 42), hoagainvillei, itasutd, ohesida, and 
mamira from Australia, and P. dorcyana^ 7'affraymui, and longicaudata 
fiom New Guinea. 

Itemains apparently referable to existing species are found in 
the cave-deposits of New South Wales. 

Pmigale} — Molar teeth curved, typically with longer crowns 
and shorter roots than in the last. Hinder extremities proportionally 
longer, and hallux without claw. Muzzle much elongated and 
narrow. Fur soft and silky. Eaj*s very large, long, and pointed. 
Tail long, its a})ical half clothed on the dorsal surface with long 
hairs which form a crest. Vertebrje: C 7, 1) 13, L 6, S 2, C 23. 
Skull distinguished from that of Perameles by the large size and 
double structure of the auditory bulla, of which the mastoid portion 
is inflated. There is also an abrupt contraction of the muzzle at 
the third premolar. 

The typo sp(}cies of Rabbit - Bandicoot (P. lagotis)^ as these 
animals are called, is found in Western Australia, and also occurs 
fossil in the cave-deposits of New South Wales. It is the largest 
member of the family, being about the size of the common Rabbit, 
to which animal it bears snflicient superficial resemblance to have 
acquired the name of “Native Rabbit” from the colonists. It 
burrows in the ground, but in other respects resembles the true 
Bandicoots in its habits. 

The smaller P. Iriociira has short-crowned molars, with distinct 
cusps, which are almost obsolete in the type species. 

ClKeropus.- — Dentition generally resembling that of Perameles^ 
but the canines are less developed, and in the upper jaw two-rooted. 
Limbs very sleiuhir ; posterior nearly twice the length of the anterior. 
Fore fe(;t with the functional toes reduced to two, the second and 
third, of etjual length, with closely united metaear})als and short, 
sharp, slightly curved, compressed claws. First toe represented by 
a minute rudiment of a metacarpal bone ; the fourth by a metacar] )al 
and two small phalanges i^uthout a claw, and not reaching the 
middle of the metacarpal of the third ; fifth entirely absent. Hind 
foot (Fig. 43) long and narrow, mainly composed of the strongly 
developed fourth toe, terminating in a conical pointed nail, with a 
strong pad behind it ; the hallux absent or rcj)rcsented by a rudi- 
mentary metatarsal ; the remaining toes completely developed, and 
■with claws, but exceedingly slender ; the united second and third 
reaching a little Avay bcyoncl the metatarso-phalangeal articulation of 

^ Gray, in Grei/s Australia, vol. ii. p. 401 (1841). 

^ Ogilby, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1838, p. 25. 
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the fourth ; the fifth somewhat shorter. Tail not quite so long as 
the body, and covered with short hairs forming a slight crest. Ears 



large and pointed, and folded down wheni the animal 
is at rest. Fur soft and loose. Vertcbne : C 7, I) 
13, L 6, S 1, (J 20. Skull short and wide, with a 
small and single bulla, and a contraction of the 
muzzle at the third premoJar. 

The only known species of this genus (Fig. 44), 
chiefly remarkable for the singular construction of 
its limbs, is an animal a])out the size of a small 
Kat, found in the interior of the Austi'alian continent. 
Its general habits and food appear to resemble those 
of the other Peramelidce. It was first described as 
6'. emndatm by Ogilby fi*om a mutilated specimen, 
but the specific name was afterwards changed, as l)eing 
inappropriate, by Gray to casta uotis. 

Suborder Diprotodontfa. 

For the leading characters of this group, see 
page 132. 


n, navicular ; c3, 
ectocuneiform ; IT 
and 111, the con- 


Fio. 43.-Skele- Family PlIASCOLOMYID.F 

ton of right hind 

; c i %, p \, m. \ = 24. All the teeth 
caueurn ; a, astm- with persistent pulps. The incisors large, scalpriform, 
gains; cl), cuboid; with enamel only on the front surface, as in the 
MtoOTnelflm; n hodcntia. The molars strongly curved, foiming from 
and III, the con- the base to the summit about a (piarter of a circle, 
joined second and t,he coiicavity being directed outwards in the upiier 
th^t^^fandoiiy iiiwards ill the lower teeth. The first of the 
functional digit ; scrics, 01 * pi’cmolar, appears to have no milk-prede- 
a’ cessor, and is singlc-lobed ; the other four composed 

ary i f igi . lobes, each subtriangular in section. Limbs 

equal, stout, and short. Fore feet with five distinct toes, each 
furnished with a long, strong, and slightly curved nail, the first and 
fifth considerably shorter than the other three. Hind feet with a very 
short nailless hallux, the second, third, and fourth toes partially 
united by integument, of nearly equal length, the fifth distinct 
and rather shorter ; all four provided with long and curved nails. 
In the skeleton of the foot, the second and third toes are distinctly 
more slender than the fourth, showing a slight tendency towards 
the peculiar character so marked in the next two families. Tail 
rudimentary. Stomach simple, provided with a special gland 
situated near the cardiac orifice. Caecum very short, wide, and with 
a peculiar vermiform appendage. Pouch present. The auditory 
bullae of the skull are imperfect, open behind, with their anterior 
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wall formed })y a descending process of the squamosal, instead of the 
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species, all of which are included in the one genus Phascoloinys, 
and all of which date from the Pleistocene. 

In the typical group wc find the following characters. Fur 
rough and coarse. Ears short and rounded. Muffle naked. Post- 
orbital process of the fi'ontal bone obsolete. Uibs fifteen pairs. 
Vertebrae: C 7, D 15, L 4, S 4, C 10-12. The Wombat of Tas- 
mania and the islands of Pass’s Straits (/\ unim(s) and the closely 
similar but larger animal of the southern })ortion of the mainland of 
Australia {J\ natch cl Jl) belong to this grouj). 

In the second gi‘ouj) the characters are as follows. Fui‘ smooth 
and silky. Ears large and more pointed. Muffle haiiy. Fj-ontal 
region of skull broader than in the other gcoup, with well- 
marked postorbital processes. liibs thirteen. Vei ti^bra* : V 7, i) 
13, L 6, S 4, C 15-10. One species, ]\ l(fi}fr(fns, the Hairy -nosed 
Wombat of Southern Australia. 

In their general form and actions the Wombats resembli*, small 
bears, having a somewhat similar shuffling manner of walking, but 
they arc still shorter in the legs, and have broader, Hatter ]>acks than 
bears. They live entirely on the ground, or in buri'ows oi* holes 
among rocks, never climbing trees, and feed (mtirely on grass, 
roots, and other vegetable substances. l’h(‘v sleej) during tlu^ day, 
and wander forth at night in search of food, and ai’c shy and 
gentle in their habits generally, though th(‘y can ])ito strongly when 
provoked. The only noise the common M^)ml)at makes is a low 
kind of hissing, but the Ilaiiy-nosed Woml^at is said to emit a short 
quick grunt when annoyed. The prevailing colour of tlu^ last- 
named s])ecies, as well as of P. iirsiuus of 4'asmania, is a brownish 
gray. The large wombat of the mainland is very varial)le in colour, 
some individuals being found of a pahi yellowish brown, others 
dark gi‘ay, and some quite black. The length of head and body is 
about thi’ce feet. 

It is noteworthy that P. ndtchclU was lirst described from the 
evidence of fossil I'emains, the living form subsc(|ucntly descrilied as 
P. 2 ^l(dj/rhinns being found to be indistinguishable. Other extinct 
species occur in the Pleistocene of Australia. 

Phascohmus} — Keraains of a large extinct Wombat, which must 
have nearly equalled the dimensions of a Tajiir, occur in the 
Pleistocene of Queensland, and have been described as Phascohmus. 
It is probable that the expanded and Hattened upper incisors from 
the same deposits upon the evidence of which the pnisumed genus 
Scepariwdon was founded, are likcAvise referable ^ to the same form. 
The characters of both the upper and lower incisors distinguish 
Plmmloms from Phascolomys. 

^'Owen, Phil, Trms. 1872, p. 257. 
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Familtj I^italanukhid.k. 

Doiititioii extremely variable, oAviiig to the j)re.seiiee of minute 
nulimejital teeth not consbint in the same s])eci(js, or eveji in the 
two sides of the jaws of the same individual ; (jxclusive, however, of 

Tarsipes, the formula ? c ^, 2 * (O— 9 )’ (;3— 4) fairly the 

general condition of the functional teeth. First incisors long and 
stout; the lower ])«iir very large and 2 )ointed, but without the scissor- 
like action found in the iManvpof lid a> ; second and third 

lowei' incisors minute and jwobably function less. Fourth i)remolar 
getKMally secant; milk-molar generally minute and deciduous at an 
early period. Molars (dthcM* with sharp cutting-crests or bluntly 
tiiberculate ; fourth sometimes absent. Mandible without pit, and 
at most a very minute ])erfoiation in the masseteric fossa. Limbs 
subequal. Foi’c feet with iiv(‘ distinct, subequal toes, furnished with 
claws. Hind feet short and broad, with five well-de\ (dopcul toes ; the 
hallux large, nailh'ss and o])])osab]e ; the second and third slendei*, 
and unit(‘d by a common int(‘gument as far as the claws. Tail 
generally long, and frequently more or less prehensile. Stomach 
simple. Ciecum ])resent (except in and usually large. 

Pouch complete. Animals of small or moderate size and arboreal 
habits, usually feeding on a vegt^table or ujixed diet, inhabiting 
Australia and tin'. Papuan Islands. 

The homologies of the low'cr fumdionless teeth between the first 
incisor and fourth ])remolar are vejy dihicult to determine, but 
it is j)robable that one iv])resents a canine only when the largest 
known number is present ; this tooth, a(‘cording to Mr. Thomas, 
being the fii’st to disappear. 

Phalangers are small woolly-coated animals, with long, power- 
ful, and often prehensile tails, large claws, and, as in the American 
o])ossums, with o])])osable naillcss great toes. Their expression 
seems in the day to be dull and sleepy, but by night they 
appear to decidedly greater advanbige. They live mostly upon 
fruit, leaves, and blossoms, although some few feed habitually upon 
insects, and all relish, when in confinement, an occasional bird 
or other small animal. Several of the Phahingers possess flying 
membranes stretched between their fore and hind limbs (Fig. 48), 
by the help of which they can make long and sustained leaps 
through the air, like the Plying Squirrels, but it is interesting to 
notice that the possession of these hying membranes dot's not seem 
to be any indication of special affinity, the characters of the skull 
and teeth sharply dividing the flying forms, and uniting them with 
other species of the non-flyiiig groups. Their skulls (Fig. 47) 
are as a rule broad and flattened, with the posterior part swollen 
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out laterally, owing to the numerous air-cells situated in the 
substance of the squamosal. 

The Phalangers are interesting from an historical point of 
view, since the Gray Cuscus {Phalaiujer oricnfalis) was the first of 
the Marsupials of the eastern hemisphere brought to the notice of 
Europeans, having been described in a work i)ul)lish(Hl at Leyden 
in 1611, from an account of a specimen seen at Amhoyiia during 
the third expedition of Admiral Van der Hagen. 

The present family corresponds to the Danijnrhhr among the 



Fiu. 4t). — Tarsipcs runt rat it a. From Gfjuld. 

Polyprotodonts as presenting, on the whole, the most generalised 
types of the suborder. The existing forms may be divided into 
three subfamilies. 

Subfamily Tarsipedinse. — Cheek-teeth almost rudimentary and 
variable in number. Tongue long, slender, pointed, and very ex- 
tensile. Tail long. Ciecum absent. 

Tarsqm} — So named from some supposed resemblance of its 
foot to that of the Lemurine genus 2'ursius; but it must be remarked 
that it has none of the peculiar elongation of the calcaneum and 
navicular so characteristic of that genus. Head with elongated 

^ Gervftis and Verraux, Proc. Zool. Hoc, 1842, p. 1. 
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and slender muzzle. Mouth - oi)eiiiiig small. The two lower 
incisors are long, very slender, sharp -pointed, and horizontally 
placed. All the other teeth are simple, conical, minute, and placed 
at considerable and irregular intervals apart in the jaws, the number 
appearing to vary in different individuals and even on different 
sides of the same individual. The formula in a specimen in the 
Museum of the Koyal College of Surgeons is i J, c and m -g- on 
one side, and on the other ; total 20. Kami of the mandible 
extremely slender, nearly straight, and without coronoid process or 
inflected angle. Fore feet with five well-developed toes, furnished 
with small, fiat, scale-like nails, not reaching to the extremity of 
the digits. Hind feet rather long and slender compared with those 
of the PhahMCferitKV, having a well-developed opposable and nailless 
hallux ; second and third digits syndactylous, with- sharp compressed 
cuived claws ; the fourth and fifth fi*ee, and with small flat nails. 
Ears of moderate size and rouTjded. Tail longer than the body and 
head, scantily clothed with short hairs, prehensile. Vertebrai : C 7, 
D 13, L 5, S 3, C 24. 

Of this singular genus but one species, 2\ rodratns (Fig. 46), is 
known, about the size of a common Mouse. It inhabits Western 
Australia, lives in trees and bushes, uses its tail in climbing, and 
feeds on honey, which it jn'oeures by ins(‘rting its long tongue into 
the blossoms of Mclaleiicce^ etc. One kept in confinement by Mr. 
(K)uld was also obsei’ved to eat flies. 

Subfamily Phalangerinae. — Teeth normal. One or more 
rudimentary teeth ])etw(‘.en the upper canine and fourth premolar, 
and between the first lower incisor and fourth premolar. Tongue 
of ordinary structure. No cheek-pouches. Stomach a,nd ascending 
colon simple. Ctecum long, simple. Tail well -developed, generally 
prehensile. 

A numerous group of animals, varying from the size of a mouse 
to that of a large cat, arboreal in their h.abits, and abundantly 
distributed throughout the Australian region. The members of 
this group are the typical representatives of the family, and are 
commonly known to the colonists as Opossums. 

Fhalanger} — The typical genus Phahmger {Cuscud) presents the 
following characters. No flying membrane; size large or medium, 
and build stout and clumsy; fur thick and woolly. Ears short 
or medium, hairy externally, and in some cases also internally. 
Toes of fore feet siibequal, their relative lengths in the order 4, 3, 
5, 2, 1. Claws long, stout, and curved. Soles of feet naked and 
striated, with large ill -defined pads. Tail stout and markedly 
prehensile, with the proximal half furred like the body, and the 
terminal portion entirely naked. Four mammoi. Skull (Fig. 47) 

^ StoiT, Prodrormis Meth. Mamm, p. 33 (1780). Syii. Fhalangista^ Geoffroy, 
BulL Soc, PMlom* vol. i. p. 106 (1796). 
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stout and strong, with largo vacuities in the hinder half of the 
palate, and the auditory luilhe thick and inflat('d. Dentition usually 
i c ip First upper incisor with neai’ly circular section, 

or only slightly tlat- 
t(Uied in front ; can- 
ine more or less 
clos(‘]y aj)|)roxima,ted 
to third incisor 
(which is V(‘ry small), 
and situated partly 
in front of thi‘ suture 
}>etweeu tlu^ ])re- 
maxilla and maxilla. 
Fourth ])rc'moliir 
laige, seca,nt, and 
])lac(‘d ol>li(jU(*ly to 
lin(‘. (»f molai's. 
Molars fotu‘-cus])ed, 
with the inner cusps 
of th(‘ ii})))er OIK'S 
(•(ninectiim each pair 



Ki(! -17 — I.efL luU'i'iil view of .skull of Oriiy Cuhcns {I’hcl- 
(inn< r c/ o ninli 0- Alter JVters. 


crescetitoid, and imjierfect 
of CUS]:)S. 


transverse rid^(‘^ 


The (.htscustjs art* tatrious sleejiy- looking animals, inhabiting th(‘ 
various islands of the East Indian Archipt'lago as far wt'st as Felehes, 
and heing the oidy Maisu])ials found wt'st of A't'W (luim'a. As 
already noted, it was a mendter of this genus, the (Jray (hiscus 
(P. orient nlU)^ a native of Amhoyna, Timor, and tin*. n(‘igld>ouring 
islands, which was the first Australasian Mai su])ial knov n to Euro])(ain 
naturalists. Tlieia* ar(‘. altogether five sjM‘ei<‘s known, all of about 
the size of a large cat ; their hahits resend de those of otlu'r Flialan- 
gers, except that they ar(‘. said to he somewhat moie cai'ui voious. 

Tricfiosorus} — The mendxus of the. genus Trir/tnstfi as are of 
relatively large size, and are distinguished from Pluihnirjer by the 
following characters. Ears more or less hairy behind. Relative 
lengths of toes of foni feet in the ordei* 4, 11, U, 5, 1. Hair on the 
soles of the hind feet beneath the heel, but not idsewluire. Tail 
thick, not tapering, coveicd with bushy hair up to the extreme, tip, 
which is naked, but with a nak(;d strip on the inf(;rior sui facci in 
the distal third or half. A gland on the chest. Dentition usually 
i c p -H, nt Upj)cr iiicisoi’s of nearly uniform length, the 
first much flattened in front. Canine situated sonu? distance behind 
the third upper incisor, which it scarcely exceeds in size. Last 
premolar and molars very similar to those of PlinlaiKjer, 

The true Phalangers comprise two si)ecies, of which the best 
known is the Vulpine Phalanger {T, imlpecida), so common in 


^ Lesson, Did, Class. (Vllist. Nat. vol. xiii. p. 333 (18*28). 
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zoological gar(l(ins, \vh(3rc, however, it is seldom seen, owing to 
its nocturnal haln’ts. It is of about the size and gtineral liuild of 
a small fo.v, whenct; its name. In the ty])ical vari(3ty the colour 
is gi‘ay, with a yellowish white belly, white ears, and a black tail. 
This variety is a native of the gi*eater part of the continent of 
Australia, but is re})huted in Tasmania by the closely allied llrown 
Phalang(‘r {nn\ fnhffin(h^if). Its habits an; very similar to those of 
the Vellow-]>ellied Flying-Phalanger {Petairrm^ ausfnt/'is) described 
lielow, exce])t that it is unable to take the Hying leaps of that animal. 
Lik(; all the oth(;r ])hahingers, its flesh is fi'eely (;aten both by the 
natives and the lower class of settlers. 

— The genus Pi^aiulorhiruH agrees with the pi’c- 
eeding in the abscMKu; of a flying membrane, and pi’esents the 
following h‘ading chanuiters. Size lai-g(; or medium. Fur corn- 
paT’atively short and Avoolly. Ears medium or shoi't, hairy 
b(‘hind, although seldom closely fui‘r(‘d over all this aspect. 
Claws nu‘dium. Fore toes subeijual, the first two distinctly 
0])])osable to tlu; other three. Soles of feu't naked, with largo, 
striated, round pads, and hair Ixmeath the h(;els. Tail tai)ering, 
inai'kedly ])rehensil(‘, with its distal third and the whole of the 
und(;r surface short-haired : tip naked undern(‘atli for a short 
distance. Four niamnne. No gland on chest. Skull with larger 
misals than in the preex'ding genera; the ])ostcrior ]Kirt of the 
])alate in most cases fully ossifi(*d, and the auditory biilhe geiun’ally 

somewhat inflated. Dentition (at most) i c P p 

ITpper teeth iKMiiy uniform in length, but the first iticisor distinctly 
longer than s(‘eond. U])per premolars variable. Molars with both 
inner and ouler cusps distinctly crescciitoid, and j’ecalliiig those 
of the Selenodont Artiodactyle Dngulatcs. 

— Tasmania., Australia, and New (luinea. 

Ther-e a.i-e about ten s])ecies of this genus known, of which the 
coimnorKist is Cook’s liing-taih;d Phalanger 

an animal discovcM'ed by Captain C\)ok during his finst voyage, at 
Endeavour riv(*r, North Queensland. 

The coni])lex and sub-selenodont character of the molars of this 
and the following genus readily distinguish them from the more 
typical Jdiala.ng(Ms, and show an aj)proximation to the tyi)e of 
dentition i)revailing in J%(.srt)larctfis ; according, liowcwer, to Mr. 
0. Thomas, a tendency towards the same structure is observable 
in unworn molars of young Cuscuses. The genus may l)e divided 
into three groui)s, of which the first, as typified by the common P. 
^^eregrinus, is restricted to Australia and Tasmania, wdiile the third, 
as represented by P, awescem, is only found in New Guinea. P. 
albertisi may be taken as the type of the second group, which is 

1 Ogilby, Proc. ZooL Soc. 1836, p. 26. 
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represented by that species in New Guinea, and by 1\ archeri in 
Queensland. With the exception of F. ^m'efjrhmis, the species have 
a more or less restricted range. Eemains of Pseudochinis, probably 
referable to existing species, are found in the cave-deposits of New 
South Wales. 

Fetauroides.^ — With the genus Peiauroidfs, containing only the 
single species P, Vfdans, we come to the first of the Flying-Phalangers, 
characterised by the possession of a flying membrane along the flanks. 
The characters of this genus are as follows. Size large. Fur very 
long and silky. Ears large and oval, thickly furred on the back, 
but naked internally. Flying-membrane reaching from wrist to 
ankle, but very narrow along the sides of the fore-arm and lower 
leg. Pore toes subequal, their relative lengths in the order 4, 3, 5, 
2, 1. ClaM\s long, curved, and sharp. Tail long, cylindrical, and 
bushy, except near its ti}), where it is naked and ])rehensile. Skull 
short and broad, with the nasals short, and not extending nearly as 
far forwards as the premaxillai. Large vacuities in hinder part of 
palate. Auditory bulla?- inflated and smooth. Dentition usually 
^ Ph i' General characters of teeth very similar to those 

of Psendochirus, Init the first upper incisor scarcely longer than the 
second. 

The single species is found in Australia, from Queensland to 
Victoria, and is commonly known as the Taguan Flying-Phalanger. 
The structure of the skull and teeth indicates close aflinity with 
Pseiidochirus, although the external form is widely diflerent in the 
two genera. This Phalanger seems, indeed, to be, so to sjxiak, a 
very specialised Pseudochiru.% in which the teeth liave become 
somewhat further diminished and the flying membrane has ])een 
developed. 

Dactylopsilar — The genus Dactyhpsila is one of the forms with- 
out any trace of a flying membrane, its characters being as follows. 
Size medium. Body striped black and white. Ears oval, nearly 
naked at the ends. Fore toes of very unequal length, the fourth 
being enormously elongated ; fourth and fifth toes of pcs also 
markedly elongated. Claws long, moderately curved. Tail long, 
cylindrical, and evenly bushy, with the extremity more or less 
naked below. Skull narrow, but with the zygomatic arches greatly 
expanded; palate fully ossified. Dentition: i c p |, m |. 
Upper incisors very large, the third being directed horizontally 
forwards; canine small and approximated to the third incisor, which 
it resembles. The fourth j)remolar of moderate size, with its longer 
axis placed obliquely. First lower incisor longer than in any other 
genus. Molars oblong, with four cusps. 

The typical F, trivirgata, or Striped Phalanger, inhabits the 

^ Thomas, Cat, Marsupials Brit. Mils. p. 163 (1888). 

® Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1858, p. 109. 
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Papuan and North Australian sub -region ; a second species {D. 
paljnior), characterised by the still greater elongation of the fourth 
finger, occurring in South New Guinea. These animals are said 
to be of insectivorous habits, the elongated fourth finger, as in the 
analogous instance of the Lemuroid genus Chmnn/fSj being appar- 
ently specially ada})tcd for extracting insects and larvae from their 
hiding places. 

]^et(funis .^ — Size medium or small. Fur very soft and silky. 
A broad flying memlwane extending from the outer side of the fifth 
digit of the manus to the ankle. Fore toes usually increasing 
T’egularly in length from the first to the fifth, but in some of the 
smaller species the fourth is the longest. Claws strong, sharj), and 
much curved. Tail long, evenly bushy to the extremity. Glands 
on the chest and between the ears. Skull short and wide, with 
the nasals expanded posteriorly, and usually two small palatal 
vacuities near the second molars. Auditory biilhe inflated, and 
varia))lein size. Dentition : i [i, c *}, m -j. First upj)er incisors 

very large, and taller than canine. Molars with scpiare crowns 
rounded at the angles, and four cusps, except in the last, which is 
triangular. 

This genus, which ranges from New Ireland to South Australia, 
but is not found in Tasmania, contai?is three species, the largest of 
which is the Yellow-bellied Flying-Phalanger {1\ whose 

habits are rec.orded liy JMi*. Gould as follows. “This animal is 
common in all the lirushcs of New South AVales, particularly those 
which stretch along the coast from Port Philip to Moreton Bay. 
In those vast forc^sts trees of one kind or another are pea’i)etually 
flowering, aiid thus oiler a never-failing sup])ly of the blossoms 
upon which it feeds; the flowers of the various kinds of gums, 
some of which are of great magnitude, are the principal favourites. 
Like the rest of the genus, it is nocturnal in its habits, dwelling in 
holes and in the spouts of the larger branches during the day, and 
displaying the greatest activity at night while runiiirig over the 
small leafy branches, frcc|uently even to their very extremities, in 
search of insects and the honey of the newly-opened blossoms. Its 
structure being ill adapted for terrestrial habits, it seldom descends 
to the ground except for the pur])ose of passing to a tree too dis- 
tant to be reached by flight. When chased or forced to flight it 
ascends to the highest branch and performs the most enormous 
leaps, sweeping from tree to tree with wonderful address ; a slight 
elevation gives its body an imj)ctus which, with the expansion of 
its membrane, enables it to jmss to a considerable distance, always 
ascending a little at the extremity of the leap; by this ascent the 
animal is prevcjited from receiving the shock which it would other- 
wise sustain.’’ 

^ Shaw, Naturalist* s Miscellany^ vol. ii. pi. lx. (1791), 
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A second species, 1\ schirem, in some Wiiys one of the most 
beautiful of all mammals, has been chosen for the accompanying 
woodcut. 

G(jmnoheli(leii ><} — Like PHaunis in every rcs])ect, but without 
any trace of a hying membrane, and with the fifth digit of the 
manus slightly shorter than the third. This genus is represented 
only by (L leadJmiten of Victoria, and according to Mr. Thomas, 
may be regarded as the jnimitivc form fr«mi which the specialised 
Petanrm has becji d(*veloped. 



Fu 3. tS.— Squirrel Flying-FhaUinj'rr (/VM 

Dromicvi !^ — Size small, and general apjiearance dormouse- 
like. Eiirs large and thin, almost naked, and without internal 
or basal tufts. No flying membrane. Digits of normal jrropor- 
tions, the relative lengths of those of the manus in the order 
3, 4, 2, 5, 1 ; fore claws rudimentary, hind ones long and sharp. 
Tail mouse -like, cylindrical, furry at base, the remainder scaly, 
with fine hairs, except at the tip, which is naked and prehensile. 

1 M‘Coy, Ann. Mag. N. II. (3) xx. ]>. 287 (1867). 

2 Gray, in Orey's Australia^ appendix, vol. ii. p. 407 (1841). 
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Skull short and broad, Avith the hinder part of the palate in- 
complete, and the auditoiy biilhe large, much inflated, and trans- 
parent. Dentition : i o, ^ First U])])er incisor spat- 

Z 0 o ('j — 4) ^ * 

ulate, and mu<;h longer than cither of tlie others. Canine large, 
placed at some distance behind the third incisor. Molars (except the. 
Livst) with evenly rounded crowns, carrying four small .smooth cus]3s. 

This g(inus, which occurs in "New (luinea. Western Australia, and 
Tasmania, is re])r(is(nited l)y four species. It seems to bo inter- 
nnuliate betweam PeUmru^ and ylrroJxdes, and it has a])parently had 
to yi(}ld pJacie to those more highly organised types in rc'gions where 
they have come in contact Avith on(‘, anotln'r. 

— Size small. Ears rather short, thinly covered 
with hair, but with small tufts at the base. No flying membrane. 
Digits of normal ])ro])Oj‘tions, without expanded terminal pads. 
Claws curved and shaip. Tail, skull, and dentition as in AcrnJnit(\% 
with the ex(;eption that the fourth premolar is small in the upper, 
and absent in the lower jaw. 

The oiui s})eci(‘.s of Feather -tailed Phalanger {J). j/nuiains) is 
found in New Guinea. 

A cr ()})(( — Siz(‘ veiy small. Ears moderate^, thinly covered 
Avith hair, l)ut AA'ith small tufts round the base and on the internal 
])romin(‘nces. A narrow flying membrane, fringed with long hairs, 
running fi*om the (*lboAV to the flank, and from the latter to the 
knee. Four mamnue. Digits furnished Avith ex])anded and striated 
terminal jiads, the relative', length of those of the man us lieing in the 
order 4, .‘1, o, -J, 1. ClaAA\s shari), although somcAvliat concealed }>y 
the terminal pads. Tail shoi*t-haii‘(‘d above and beloAV, Avith a broad 
fi’inge on either side. Skidl short, Avide, and dcipressed. Posteiioj* 
portion of ])alate very im])erf(*.ctly ossified ; anterioi' ])ahital vacuities 
almost confined to the niaxilhe. Auditory bulla? Ioav, rounded, and 
but slightly prominent. Dentition : ? ii, r •?., m fj. Tiioth sharp, 
and of an insectivorous tyjie. Upper canine long, and approximated 
to third incisoi’. The three upper ])remolaT‘s large, functional, and 
taller than the molars. Molars small and rounded, A\dth smooth 
un ridged cusps. 

Thei’e is only one s])ecies in this genus, the beautiful little 
Pigmy Flying-Phalanger (y/. pygimvns)^ not so big as a Mouse, Avhich 
is found in Queensland, NeAv South MTdes, and Victoria, and feeds 
on the honey it abstracts from fioAATrs, ami on insects. Its agility 
and po Avers of leaping arc e.xceedingly great, and it is said by 
Mr. Gould to make a most charming little pet. 

Subfamily Phascolarctinse. — Teeth large, normal; no rudi- 
mentary premolars before the last U 2 )i)er jnemolar, or any teeth 

^ Peters, Ann. JMns. Genov. a’'o1. vi. ja. 303 (1874). 

Desmarest, Nouv. Diet. d*JIisf; Nat. ser, 2, a’^oI. xxv. 2 >, 405 (181/). 
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between the first lower incisor and fourth premolar. Tongue 
of ordinary structure. Distinct cheek -pouches. Stomach with a 
special gland near the cardiac orifice. Ca;cum very long, and (with 
the upper portion of the colon) dilated and provided with numerous 
longitudinal folds of mucous membrane. In many anatomical 
*charactei*s, especially the possession of a special gastric gland, this 
grou}) resembles the Fhascdounjida} 

Pliascolarctus.'^ — Dentition: i r-J, ; total 1^0. Upper 

incisors crowded together, cylindroidal, the first much largei- than 
the others, with a bevelled cutting edge (Fig. 3G). Canine very 
small ; a considerable interval between it and tlie j)remolar, which 
is as long fr(jm before backwards but not so broad as the true 
molars, and has a cutting edge, with a smaller parallel innei‘ ridge. 
The molars slightly diminishing in size from the fii st to the fourth, 
with square crowns, each bearing fom* pyramidal cusj)s, with curvc'd 
ridges radiating from them, and having a structure vc‘ry similar to 
these of P,sevdorhirifs. The lower incisors are semiproclivous, com- 
pressed and tapering, bevelled at the ends. Premolai's and molars 
in continuous series, as in the upper jaw. Milk-tooth very minute, 
and almost functionless. Fore feet with the two inner toes slightly 
separated from and opposable to the remaining three?, all with sti'ong, 



^ Fig. 49. — Skeleton of right hind foot of K^»ahl 
(Phascolarcius cinemis), showing the stont op- 
po.sable hallux, followed hy two slender toe.s, 
which in the living animal are enclosed as far 
as the nails in a common integument. 


curved, and much conijiressed 
claws. Hind foot (Fig. V,)) Avith 
the hallux placed very far back, 
large and bi’oad, the second and 
third (united) toes considerably 
smaller than the other two ; the 
fourth the largc’st. No external 
tail. Fur dense and woolly. 
Ears of moderate size, thickly 
clothed with long hairs. Yerte- 
bne: 0 7, 1) 11, L 8, S 2, C 8. 
Kili.s eleven pairs, a rare excep- 
tion to the usual number (13) 
in the Marsupialia. 

There is but one species, 
the Koala or Native Bear of 
the Australian colonists (J\ cin- 
eretts), an animal of compar- 
atively large size and heavy 
build (Fig. 50), found in the 
south-eastern parts of the Aus- 


tralian continent. It is about two feet in length, and of an ash- 


gray colour, an excellent climber, and residing generally in lofty 


^ Cy. W. A. Forbes, “Anatomy of the Koala,” Proc. Zool, Soc. 1881, p. 180. 
2 Blainville, Pull. Sue. Philom, 1816, p. 116. 
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Euachjptu^ trees, on the buds and tender shoots of which it feeds, 
though occasionally descending to the ground in the night. 


Extin(jt Phalangeuoids. 

Numerous imi)crfect remains recently described l)y I)e Vis are 
regarded as imlicating large extinct types of Plialimgeridrr, but 
further evidence is required before all these determinations can l)e 
definitely accepted. Thus ])art of an u])per jaw is ])i’ovisionally 
referi'ed to a large species of Psea<lorhirit.% Mobile i)art of a sca})ula 
is made the ty])e of a genus ArcJiizonurvs wEich appeai-s to be 



Fia. .00.— Tlu* Koala (!’/utbri)]<nrtns cuLcreiitt). P^roiu Sclati^r, J^roa. Z»uL Sac. l.SbO, p. :;50 


allied to the former. Ajiotlier fragmentary scapula is considered to 
indicate a large Phalawfcr. Finally, part of a fibula descri]>ed iindei* 
the name of Kotdonus is regTirded as affording evidence of the 
former existence of a large ancestral form allied to the Koala, and 
it is suggested that an ui)per jaw with tei^th rna}" belong to the 
same or an allied type. 

Thylacolco} — Dentition of adult: i i 

First upper incisor much larger than the others : canine and first 
two premolars rudimentary. In the lowei* jaw the two small 
anterior premolars are functionless, and often deciduous ; posterior 
premolars of both jaws formed on the same type as those of Potorous, 
but relatively much larger ; true molars rudimentary, tubercular. 
One species, 'I\ carnifex. This animal i)resents a most anomalous 

^ Owen, in Gervais's Zooh ct PaL franca ises, 1st ed. pt. i. p. 192 (1849-62). 
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condition of dentition, the functional teeth l)eing reduced to one 
pair of large cutting incisors situated close to the nuHlian line, and 
one great, trenchant, compressed ])reniohir, on each side above and 

below. It was first 
described as a car- 
nivorous ]\larsupiab 
and TiMined, in ac- 
cordance with its 
])resunK*d halnts, 
as one of the fel- 
h‘st and most de- 
structive of ])j'eda- 
tory beasts’’; but, 
as its afhtiities are 
certainly with the 
Phidamienda' and 
Macmpitdhhv^ and 
its dentition com- 
]>Iete]y uidike that 
of any known pi’e- 
dac{5oiis animal, tliis 
view has ])een called 
in (juestion. 

P’lG. ,01. --Front viovv of skull of Thtihuolco enrnijn, rrstorod The d(‘ntition is 

nearer to that of the 

existing Phdhnifpnd-fr than to that f)f the j\fdrr(fj>od?d(f ^ and the 
genus may he ])rovisionally regarded as the ty])e of a distinct 
subfamily of the former. 



FdnnJff Ma( ^K( )POi) 1 1 ). E. 

Dentition i j, r [> % m Incisors sharp and cutting, 

those of the lowei* jaw frequently having a scissor-like action 
against one another ; upper canine, if present, small. Permltimate 
premolar shed with the fourth milk-molar, which is molariform and 
long persistent. Molars wide, and cither tiansv(‘rs(dy ridged or 
bluntly tubcrculate. Fi-cmolars and molars moving forwards in the 
skull as the age of the animal increases, this being most marked in 
the larger species. Masseteric fossa of mandildc hollowed opt 
below into a deep cavity walled in externally by a jdate of bone, 
and communicating with the inferior dental canal hy a large 
foramen. Hind limbs usually larger than the anterior ones, and 
progression generally sal tatorial. Forefeet with five digits; hind 
feet syndactylous, the fourth digit being very large and strongly 
clawed; hallux usually absent. Tail generally long and hairy, 
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occasioiiiilly j)reh(aisiJc ; stomach sacculated. Pouch large and 
opening forwards. 

The MamqHHliihv or Kangaroos, taken as a whole, form a very 
well-marked family, easily distinguished from the other members of 
the suborder by their general conformation, and 
by peculiarities in the structure of their limbs, 
teeth, and other oigans. They vaiy in size fj*om 
that of a sheep doAvii to a small rabbit. The 
head, es])(‘eially in the larger s])ecies, is small, 
com])arcd with the rest of the body, and ta])Ci's 
foi’wai-d to the muzzle. The shoulders and fore 
limbs are feebly developed, and tin*- hind limbs 
usually of disproportionate*- strength and magnitude, 
whi(ih gi\es them a j)ecTdia! ly a-wkward a})i)eaiancc 
when moving about on all fours, as they occasion- 
ally do when feeding. lva])id ])rogression is, how- 
ever, ])(*Tformed only by the ]>owerful hind limbs, 
the animal covering the ground by a series of 
immense bounds, during which the fore part of the 
body is inclined forwards, and balanced by the 
long, strong, and ta])ering tail, which is cairied 
horizontally backwards. When not mo\ing they 
often assume a ])erfectly ujaight ])osition, the tail 
aiding the two hind legs to forni a sort of su])})ort- 
ing tripod, and the front limbs dangling by the 
side of the chest. This position gives full scope 
for the senses of sight, hearing, and smell to warn 
of the ap})roach of enemies, from which these 
animals save themselves by their bounding flight. 

The fore paws have five distinct digits, each aimed 
with a strong curved claw. 

The hind foot (Pig. ^^2), as being a tyihcal 
example of the syndactylous modification, may be Fk;. rc>.— skeleton 
noticed in some detail. It is extremely long and V5 

, . . , , . . . , Kangaroo. 

narrow, and (with only one exception) without any 
hallux or great toe. It consists mainly of one veiy large and strong 
toe, corresiionding to the fourth of the human oi* other typically 
developed foot, ending in a strong, curved, aud pointed claw. 
Close to the outer side of this lies a smaller fifth digit, aud to the 
inner side two excessively slender toes (the second and third), 
hound together almost to the extremity in a common integument. 
The two little claws of these toes, jirojecting together from the 
skin, may be of use in scratching and cleaning the fur of the 
animal, but the toes tlnmiselves must have quite lost all connexion 
with the functions of support or progression. 

The dentition of the Kangaroos, functionally considered, 
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consists of sharp -edged incisors, most fully developed near the 
median line of the mouth, foj- tlie purpose of ci opping the various 
kinds of herbage on which they feed, and ridged and tuberculatod 
molars for crushing it, there ])eiug no tusks or canines for ofiensive 
or defensive jHirposes. 

The number of vertebrje ivS — in the cervical region 7, dorsal 13, 
lumbar 6, sac]*al 2, caudal varying according to the length of the 
tfiil, but generally from 21 to 25. In the fore limb the clavicle 
and the radius and ulna are well developed, allowing of c-onsiderable 
freedom of motion of the hand. The pelvis has hirgtj epi])ubic or 
“ marsupial ” bones. The femur is short, and the tibia and fibula 



."i.i, - Tin* (iuMt (iray Kun^^aiuo (Murroini'i ijunniti it >). 


are of gi’eat length, as is the foot, the whole of which is apjdied to 
the ground when the animal is at rest in the npiight position. 

The stomach is of large size, and very comple.Y, its walls being 
puckered up by longitudinal muscular bands into a great number of 
sacculi, like those of the human colon. The alimentary canal is 
long, and the cjecum well developed. All the s))ecies have a 
marsupium or pouch formed by a fold of the skin of the abdomen, 
covering the mammary glands with their four nipples. In this 
pouch the young are placed as soon as they are boi’ii ; there their 
growth and development proceeds ; and to it they resort tempor- 
arily for the purpose of shelter, concealment, or transport, for some 
time after they are able to run and jump about the ground and 
feed upon the same herbage which forms the Tiourishment of the 
jjarent. During the early period of their sojourn in the pouch, 
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the blind, naked, helpless young creatures (which in the Great 
Karigaroo (Fig. 53) scarcely exceed an inch in length) are attached 
by their mouths to the nipples of the mother, and are fed by 
milk injected into their stomach 1>y the contraction of the muscle 
covering the mammary gland. 

The Kangaroos arc all vegetable feeders, ])rowsing on grass and 
various kinds of herbage, the smaller species also eating roots. 
They ai’e naturally timid, inolibnsivc creatures ; but the larger ones 
when hard pressed will turn and defend themselves, sometimes 
killing a dog by grasping it in theii* fore jxiws, and inflicting 
terrible wounds with the sharp claws of their powerful hind legs, 
sustaining themselves meanwhile upon the tail. A few alierrant 
forms are ai'borcal. The great majority are inhabitants of Australia 
and Tasmania, forming one of the most pi-ominent and characteristic 
features of the fauna of these lands, and in the scenery of the 
country, as well as the economy of nature, ])erforming the jiart of 
the deer and anteloiies of other ])arts of the world, which are 
entirely wanting in Australia. Kangaroos were very important 
sour(‘es of food-sup])ly to the natives, and arc hunted liy the colon- 
ists, both foi* spoT’t and witli a view to their destruction, on account 
of the damage they naturally do in consuming the grass, now 
refpnred for feeding cattle and shoe]). NotAvithstanding this, they 
have in some districts increased in numbers, owing to the sup- 
jiression of their former enemies, the aborigines and the Dingo or 
native dog. A few sjiecies are found in New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands, which belong, in the zoological sense, to the 
Australian region. 

Before noticing the various generic types of the Macrojmlidiv, a 
feAv words are necessary in respect of the tooth-change, and we may 
here rpiote the observations of Mr. 0. Thomas on this subject. 

The full dentition of the members of this family consists, in the 
upper jaAv^, first of three incisors, then of a small canine (often, 
however, sujipressed, as in Fig. 55), and then of six cheek-teeth, 
of Avhich the second in the series is the only one Avhich has a milk 
or deciduous predecessor, and is therefore the one to be regarded 
as the last premolar of the typical mammalian dentition. The 
special characteristics that render the development and succession of 
the teeth in the i]facropodi(1(i\ and especially in the genus Maevopu^, 
so puzzling to systematic zoologists, are : firstly, a general pro- 
gression forwards in the jaw of the whole tooth-roAv, (*om]Aarable to 
that found elsewhere only in the Elephants and some Sirenians ; 
and, secondly, the fact that before the tooth-change the first tooth 
of the series {p 3) and the single milk-tooth {dw, 4) placed next to 
it, both of which fall out at the change, are respectively so very 
similar in shape and size to the first and second teeth of the 
permanent series, viz. the permanent premolar {p 4) and the first 

11 
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molar (m 1), as to be most naturally mistaken for, or compared with, 
them in specific descriptions. . . . The necessary knowledge as to 
the stage of dentition in which any skull may be, can often be 
gained only by cutting open the bone either above and behind the 
first tooth of the series to see if the true permanent 4 be still 
buried there (in which case, of course, that first tooth is only 3), 
or behind the last visible molar to see if there be yet another tooth 
behind it, showing it to be /// 3 and not m 4. The first plan is, 
as a rule, the better, since jt) 4 is generally by far the most 
important tooth for diagnostic purposes, and its characters have, 
therefore, in any case to be taken into account.’^ 

The Macropoduhv. are divided into three well-marked sections : 
(1) the true Kangaroos {Macropodimv) (2) a group consisting of 
smaller animals, commonly called Ihit Kangaroos, or (improperly) 
Kangaroo Kats,” or sometimes Potoroos ; and (3) the llypsiprym- 
nodontina\ now represented only by a single species. 

Subfamily Hypsiprymnodontinse. — Size very small. Claws 
small, feeble, and subequal. Hind feet with an o})posable hallux. 
Tail naked and scaly. The fourth premolar twisted oblicpiely out- 
wards, as in Phalanger, Other teeth as in the Poforaimr. 

This subfamily is now represented only by the genus llypsi- 
prijmmnlon^ which is a form of great interest, as showiiig a structure 
of foot connecting that of the Kangaroos with that of the Phalan- 
gers. The single known species, //. moscliatua, was described by 
Ramsay from specimens discovered in noi4h-east Australia. It 
was described almost simultaneously by Owen under the name of 
Pleopus midiamdatiis. From the resemblance in the structure of the 
foot and the obliquity of the premolars to the Phalangers Mr. 
Thomas has some hesitation as to which family should recei\ e this 
genus, but the macropine characters of the mandible preponderate 
in favour of the Macropoduke, 

Triclis.^ — A lower jaw of a much larger form from the Pleisto- 
cene deposits of Australia apparently indicates another member of 
this subfamily, having the outwardly directed and grooved pre- 
molar characteristic of Hypsiprymmdon. It differs, however, from 
that genus, and also from all other known Macropodidm, in having 
a small tooth between the incisor and fourth premolar, which 
apparently represents a canine, or perhaps an anterior premolar. 
This form indicates, therefore, a closer connexion between the 
Fhalangeridce and Macrepodidee than any other. 

Subfamily Potoroinae. — The second section or subfamily, the 
PotoToinm^ have the first upper incisor narrow, curved, and much 
exceeding the others in length (Fig. 54). Upper canines always 
persistent, flattened, blunt, and slightly curved. Premolars of both 

^ Ramsay, Pm. Linn. Soc. N. S, Wales, vol. i. p. 33 (1876). 

2 De Vis, Proc, Roy. Soc. Queensland, ser. 2, vol. iii. p. 8 (1888). 
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jaws always having large, sim2)le, compressed crowns, with a nearly 
straight or slightly concave free cutting edge, both outer and inner 
surfaces usually marked by a series of parallel, vertical grooves and 
ridges, these teeth being either set in the same line with the 
molars, or slightly bent outwards. Molars with (piadrate crowns, 
having a blunt, conical cusp at each corner, the fourth notably 
smaller than the third, sometimes rudimentary, and appearing early. 
Fore feet narrow; three middle toes considerably exceeding the 
first and fifth in length ; their claws long, compressed, and but 
slightly curved. Hind feet as in Macropn.^. Tail long and hairy, 
sometimes partially prehensile, being used for carrying bundles of 
grass with which these animals build their nests. 

The Potoroos or Kat Kangaroos are all small animals, none of 
them exceeding a common rabbit in size. They inhabit Australia 
and TasmaTiia, ;irc nocturnal, and feed on the leaves of various 



Fiij. 54. — Skull and Tt'<*tli of Kat Kan«'aroo (Hf'ttongia lesNcuiri). c, Upj>er canine. 

The other letters as m Fig. 51. 

kinds of grasses and other plants, as well as roots and bulbs, which 
they dig up with their fore paws. Nine species are known, present- 
ing a considerable range of diversity in minor characters, and 
admitting of being grou2)ed in four principal sections, which may 
be allowed the rank of genera. These are : 

PoforoH .!^.^ — Head long and slender. Auditory bulte some- 
what inflated. Kidges on premolars few and perpendicular. 
Large palatine foramina. Tarsus short. Muffle naked. Three 
species, viz. P. iridactylus^ P. (jilhert% and P, plotyops ; the last two 
being confined to West Australia, 

BettongiaJ- — Head comparatively short and broad. Ears short 
and rounded. Auditory bullse generally much inflated. Large 
palatine foramina. Tarsus long. Ridges on premolars numerous 

^ Desmarest, Nouv, Diet. d'Hist. Nat, ser. 1, vol. xxiv. Table Meth. \\ 20 
(1804), Syn. IlypsiprymnuSj Illiger, Frodromus Syst. Mamm. p. 79 (1811). 

- Gray, CharleswortlCs Mag. Nat. Hist, vol. i. p. 584 (1837). 
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and oblique. Tail more or less i^i'ehensile, thickly haired, and 
the hairs on the upper surface longer than those on the lo^^'er, and 
forming a crest. Muffle naked. Four species, viz. /A penicilkita^ 
B. rMniculu.% B, gaimardi, B. ImteuirL 

Caloprymnns } — Muffle naked, as in Bettongia^ but the edge of the 
hairjr part less emarginate backwards in the middle line. Ears 
short, rounded, and hairy. Auditory bullie much intlated, and of 
large size. Nasals larger and wider behind than in the other 
genera. Very long anterior j^alatine foramina. Liml)s as in 
Bettongia. Tail thin, cylindrical, evenly coated with short hair, 
without trace of a crest. Skull broad and flat, witli a remarkably 
short and conical muzzle. The sole representative of this genus is 
(/. mrnpeAris of South Australia, originally referred to Bettongia, 



Fig, 55,— Skull and Teeth of the Red-necked AVallahy {Macroims rufirollh), t-, First, 

second, arid third upper incisors ; pm, fourth or i)OStPrior preniolar (the penultirnato or third 
having been already shed); wl, m3, m-*, the four true molars. The last, not fully de- 
veloped, is nearly concealed hy the ascending ramus of the jaw. 

uEpyprymnus.^ — Head short and broad. Auditory bulhe not 
inflated. No palatine foramina. Tarsus long. Muffle partially 
hairy. Tail evenly hairy, not crested above. Molars oblong, less 
distinctly quadri tubercular, and not decreasing so much in size pos- 
teriorly as in the other genera. Kepresented only by JE. rufemens. 

Remains of JB. rufescens occur in the Pleistocene cave-deposits 
of New South Wales. 

Subfamily Macropodinse. — This subfamily includes the largest 
forms. The cutting edges of the upper incisors are nearly level, or 
the first pair but slightly longer than the others (Fig. 55). The 
canines are rudimentary and often wanting. The premolars arc 
usually not longer (from before backwards) than the true molars 

^ Thomas, Cat. Marsup, Brit, Mits. p. 114 (1888). 

2 Garrod, Proc. Zool. Hoc, 1875, p. 69. 
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and less compressed than in the last subfamily ; they arc placed 
in precisely the same line with the molars. The crowns of the 
molars alw^ays have two j^jromincnt transverse ridges ; and these 
teeth increase in size from before backwards, the fourth molar 
appearing very late. The fore limbs are small, with subeqiial toes 
armed with strong, moderately long, curved claws. Hind limbs 
very long and strongly made. Head small, with more oc less 
elongated muzzle. Ears generally rather long and ovate. 

Upwards of forty-four existing species of this group have been 
described, and many attempts have been made to subdivide them into 
smaller groups or genera for the convenience of arrangement and 
dcscrij:)tion, but these have generally been based upon such trivial 
characters that it is preferable to speak of many of them as sections 
of the genus Mocropis, reserving generic rank only to forms some- 
what aberiant in structure. According to this arrangement the 
genera will be as follows : 

Larfodrophii ^} — Kepresented only by the Banded Wallaby 
(L, fasrudm) of Western Australia, which presents the following 
distinctive features. Size small. Muffle naked. Hind feet covered 
with long bristly hairs, concealing the claws. Lower part of back 
marked liy dark cross-bands. Skull with a narrow pointed muzzle 
and inflated auditory bull?e ; symphysis of mandible firmly united. 
No canine. Upper incisive series meeting at a sharp angle, and 
diverging but slightly behind. First incisor smaller in section than 
either of the others and scarcely longei*, bluntly pointed ; second 
with a flattened oral surface ; third smaller, similarly flattened, but 
with a groove on oral surface forming a notch at its postero- 
external angle. Fourth premolar short, with a distinct inner ledge. 
Molars as in Marropiii^. 

Deiidrolarjfu ^.^ — General proportions of limbs and body normal 
and unlike those of other members of the family. Muffle broad and 
only partly naked. Fur on nape, and sometimes on back, directed 
forwards. Fore limbs nearly as large as the hind ; hind feet with 
the syndactylous second and third digits relatively large ; claws of 
fourth and fifth hind digits curved like those of the manus. Tail 
very long, and thickly furred. Skull stout, with a shoi t and wide 
muzzle ; the posterior part of the palate fully ossified, and the 
auditory bullae not inflated. A small canine. Fourth premolar 
large, but much shorter antero-posteriorly than in the next genus ; 
molars as in the latter. 

This genus includes four sj)ecies of Tree-Kangaroos, three of 
which occur in New Guinea, while 1). lumlwltzi is found in North 
Queensland. They differ greatly from all the other forms in being 
chiefly arboreal in their habits, climbing with facility among the 

^ Tliomas, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1886, ]). 544. 

® Schlegel and Muller, Verh, NaL Ges, Nederland^ p. 138 (1889-44). 
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branches of large trees, and feeding on the bark, leaves, and fruit. 
They are confined to the tropical forests of the regions mentioned ; 
and it would appear that we must regard their resemblance in the 
proportions of the limbs and habits to the Phalangers as having 
been independently acquired. 

Bmwpsis.^ — Hind limbs relatively less large than in Macropus. 
Muffle large, broad, and naked. Ears small, h^ir on nape directed 
wholly or partially forwards. Hind claws not concealed by hair. 
Tail with a nearly naked tip. Skull long and narrow, with the 
auditory bulloe not inflated. A well-developed canine. First upper 
incisor somewhat short; second and third nearly ecpial, notched 
externally. Fourth preniolar gi*eatly elongated antero-posteriorly, 
its length generally exceeding the united lengths of the first and 
second molars ; a distinct inner ledge, and vertical gi*ooves on both 
sides. Molars low and rounded, with the median longitudinal 
bridge between the ridges almost or quite aborted, and the talon in 
front of the first transverse ridge very narrow, and not extending 
to the inner side. The two scries of cheek-teeth parallel, or nearly 
so, instead of converging at the extremities. 

Three species of this genus are known, all of which arc from 
New Guinea ; the type being I), muclleri. In the characters of the 
dentition, the forward inclination of the fur on the nai)e, and other 
points, this genus is allied to DendndaffHs ; but iJorcnpsls viacirajfi 
connects the other species with Macr(»pus. 

Lagorchestes.'^ — Mufile entirely or partially covere<l with hair. 
Fourth hind digit with a long claw, not concealed by hair. Tail 
rather short, evenly furred, without a spur. Skull with short 
muzzle and diastema, and inflated auditory bulla. Canine present, 
sometimes very small. Fourth premolar large, not constricted in 
the middle, with a continuous inner ledge. 

This genus includes the Hare -Kangaroos, a grouj:) of small 
hare-like animals, great 1 capers and swift runners, which mostly 
affect the open grassy ridges, particularly those of a stony character, 
sleeping in forms or seats like the common hare. Their lim})s are 
comparatively small, their claws sharj) and slender, and their muffle 
is clothed with velvet-like hairs. Three species — M. Icporoides, M. 
hirmtaSf M. compicillatus. 

The range extends over the whole of Australia, but does not 
embrace Tasmania. 

Omjchogale .^ — Muffle hairy. Fourth hind claw long, narrow, 
compressed, and sharp. Tail long and tapering, covered with short 
hair, and furnished at the tip with a horny spur. Skull nearly as in 
Macropus, with the auditory bullae more or less inflated. Canine 

^ Schlegel and Miiller, Verh. Nat. Oes. Nederland^ p. 130 (1839-44). 

^ Gould, Monograph of Macropodidee^ pi. xiii. (1841). 

^ Gray, in Grefs Australia, vol. ii. appendix, p, 402 (1841). 
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small or wanting. Upper incisors small, decreasing in size from first 
to third. Fourth premolar small, hour-glass shaped, and without 
inner ledge. Molars as in Macnypus. 

This genus contains three species, having the same distribution 
as Lagirrcliesfes, Mr. O. Thomas observes : “ The spur-tailed Wallabies 
form a natural little group, distinguished both by the shape of the 
incisors and the peculiar horny excrescence at the tip of the tail. 
The latter character is altogether unique among Marsupials, and is 
only found among other mammals in the Lion, which occasionally 
has a somewhat similar horny spur at the end of its tiiil. In the 
case of the Wallabies it is difficult to conceive what can be the 
use of this spur ; and o})servations on the living animal arc much 
needed with regard to this interesting point.’' 

Petrogale} — Muffle nabed. Fur of 7iapc directed backwards. 
Claw of fourth hind digit very short. Tail loTig, cylindrical, thinner 
than in and thickly haired and pencilled at the extremity. 

Skull as in the smaller sj)ecies of Mamfpnn, with large posterior 
])alatal vac.uities, and the bulhn sometimes inflated. No canine. 
U])per incisors small, the third resemlding that of Macnpns. Fourth 
])remolar large and stout, as in some of the Wallalaes, with a con- 
tinuous inner ledge, and two or three indistinct vertical ridges 
externally. Molars as in the Wallabies. 

This genus is re})revScntod by six s])ecics, of which 1\ pemnUaia 
is a well-known example, ranging over the whole of the mainland of 
Australia. The Kock- Wallabies, as its members may be c<alled, are 
very closely allied to some of the true Wallabies ; and some hesitation 
may be expi'cssed as to the advisability of acce])ting their generic 
separation from Marropm. They inhabit rocky regions, making 
their retreats in caverns and crevices, leaping with surprising agility 
from one narrow ledge to another, and bi-owsing upon the scanty 
herbage that the neighbourhood of such situations affoixls. The 
species are P. J\ pfnmilhla, P. hferalii^, 1\ conciniufj P. 

hrachgotis, P iiwnada. 

Kemains of P. penidllata arc found in a fossil state in the 
Pleistocene cave-deposits of New South Wales. 

Mdcropns.^ — Muffle generally completely naked. Ears laige. 
Fur on nape (with an occasional exception in two species) directed 
backwards. Claw of fourth hind digit very long. Tail thick, 
tapering, and evenly furred. Four mamma\ Skull (Fig. 55) long, 
smooth, and rounded ; the nasals expanded behind ; generally large 
palatal vacuities ; and the auditory bulhn not inflated. Canine 
minute, and shed at an early period. Incisor scries forming an 
open curve ; the first the tallest, and the third nearly always the 
longest antero-posteriorly, and generally with an infolding of enamel 

^ Gray, CharlesworWs Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 583 (1837). 

® Shaw, NaturalisVs Miscellany, vol. i. pi. xxxiii. (1790), 
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near its postero-external angle. Fourth upper preinolar with a 
secant edge, and an inner })asal ledge or tul)ercle ; corresponding 
lower tooth secant ; both may bo longer or shorter than first inolai-. 
Molars (except very occasionally) with a distinct longitudinal bridge 
connecting transverse ridges. Lower incisors long and scalpi'iforin, 
with inner secant edges opposable, owing to the loose articulation of 
the mandibular symphysis. 

This genus includes the true Kangaroos and Wallabies, the size, 
of the individual existing species varying from that of a Kabbit 
to that of a Man. There arc no less than twenty-three existing 
species, which may ])e divided into three grou])s, as well as many 
extinct ones. The genus is found in Australia and New Guinea, 
as well as in the eastern half of the Austro-Malayan transitional 
region. 

The fijst grou]), or true Kangaroos, com])riscs the largest 
existing forms, which arc generally of a unifoi ni and sombre colour. 

The skull is of a large and massive type, with the })alate more 
or less well ossified j)osteriorly, while the molars fre(|uently have 
a median longitudinal bridge connecting the first transverse ridge 
with the anterior talon, and no antero-external Inidge Ixjtween the 
same ridge and talon. The history of the disccAcry of the typical 
representative of this group, as being of consideral)le interest, may 
be given at some length. When (’a])tain Ci)ok, during his first 
memorable voyage of discovery, Avas detaimxl for tlu^ })U]’pos(^ of 
refitting his shij) at Endeavour river on the noith-east coast of 
Australia, a strangc-lookiug animal, entirely unknown to them, was 
fi’equeiitly seen by the ship’s coiiij)any; and it is i*ec(jrded in the 
annals of the voyage that, on the 14th of July 1770, ‘‘Mr. (iore, 
who went out this day with his gun, had the good fortune to kill 
one of the animals wdiich had been so much the subject of oui* 
speculation, . . . and which is called by the natives kajiguroo,” a 
name which, though it does not appear to ])e now known to any of 
the aboriginal tribes of the country, has ])een adopted for this 
animal in all European languages, with only slight modifications of 
spelling. With the cxce])tion of a passing glimi)se in the beginning 
of the same century by the Dutch traveller Bruyn of some living 
examples of an allied species, this was the first inti‘oduction to the 
civilised world of any member of a group of animals now so 
familiar. The affinities of the s])ecies, skins of which were brought 
homo by Captain Cook and subsequent voyagers, were recognised 
by Schreber as neai‘er to the American o 2 )ossums (then the only 
known Marsupials) than to any other mammals with which zoologists 
were acquainted, and consequently it vv-as placed by him, in his 
great work on the Mammalia, then in the course of 2)ublication, in the 
genus Didelphys, with gigmdea for a specific designation, — the latter 
having been bestowed upon it by Zimmermann under the imi)ression 
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that it was a huge species of jerboa. 80011 afterwards (1791) Dr. 
Shaw very properly foriued a new genus for its reception, which 
he named MKcrapiiii, in allusion to the jieculiar length of its hind 
foot. By the name thus formed, MarntpitH this kind of 

Kangaroo has ever since been known in zoological literature. It is 
the common (Iray Kangaroo, called ‘Mioomer,’^ forrester,” or “old 
man by the colonists, and frequents the open grassy plains of the 
greater jiart of eastern Australia and Tasmania ; a figure being 
given in the woodcut on ]). 160. The muffle is partly coveied 
with hair*, and the hjiii th premolar vei*y short. Several varieties 
are known. 

A sub-group, distinguished from the above by the naked 
muffle, includes some very large and handsome sjrecles, which prin- 
ci])ally dwell in rocky mountain ranges, as ]\[. rufu.'^, the great lied 
Kangaroo, il/. friifilojnny.% and M. rolmsfuti. The fourth premolar is 
of largo oi‘ medium size in these forms. Kemains of M, giganiem^ 
occur fossil in the I^leistocoire of Australia, where we also find the 
allied extinct M. iitan, which attains somewhat larger dimensions. 
J/. rohmtas also dates fi*om the same geological epoch, where it was 
accompanied by two allied types known as M. (fifiis and i)/. cotferi. 

The second grou}) includes the larger Wallabies, which are 
smaller than the true Kangaroos, with a brighter and more 
variegated coloration. The palatti is generally more inconqdete 
than ill the typical group; and in the molars the anterior talon is 
connected with the first transverse ridge by an external instead of 
a median longitudinal bridge. The members of this group are 
freipienters of forests and dense im])enetrable brushes and scrubs, 
and hence are often called Brush Kangaroos, though a nati^'e name, 
“ Wallaby,” is now generally applied to them. Thei^e arc several 
sjiecies, of w'hich il/. rdjicollis, M, naUthoiHS, ]\[, pomp, and M. ogiUa 
are the liest known. 

M. ualobatus and 717. porrgl are found fossil in the Pleistocene 
deposits of Australia. Jn those beds we also meet with remains of 
sevcT'al very large extinct species, which apjicar to be allied to those 
Wallabies in which the fourth jiremolar is large and elongated, all 
of them agreeing with the Wallaliies in the absence of the median 
bridge lietAveen the first ridge and talon of the molars. These fossil 
forms comprise 71/. hr elms, in which the skull was jirobalily about 
one foot in length, and 717. mrhns, and 717. onali, which were of some- 
what infei'ior dimensions. In the last-named species the length of 
the fourth u])])er premolar is equal to that of tlie first and half of 
the second molar. ^ 

The third and last group of the genus includes the small 

^ For the characters of these species aiul the inidcnncntioncd distinct genera, 
see Owen’s Extinct Mammah of AnstraHa (1877), and Lydekker’s Catalogue of 
Fossil Mammalia in the British Mmeum, pt. v. (1887). 
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Wallabies, which are small and lightl}?^- built animals, in some 
instances not larger than a liabbit. Their muffles arc always naked, 
and in the skull the anterior palatine foramina arc small and the 
posterior vacuities very large, while the posterior ex})ansi()ii of the 
nasals is very marked. The third upper incisor is smaller than in 
the last gi'oup. This group extends farther into the tropics than 
either of the others, being found in the New Britain and Am 
islands, as well as in New Guinea. M. hrarliyurvs is remarkable for 
its comparatively short and slender tail and small ears. The earliest 
known species of Kangaroo, referred to before, M. hnuii^ belongs to 
this section. Several examples Avere seen by Bruyn in 1711 living 
in captivity in the garden of the Dutch governor of Bata^na, and 
described ajid figured in the account of his travails {linzvn orer 
Moi^kovk^ etc.) under the name of “Filander.” It Avas quite lost 
.sight of, and its name even transferred by S. Miillei* to anothei* 
species (J)oi'cojms mif fallen), until rediscoA^cred in 18G5 by Kosenberg, 
Avho sent a series of specimens to the Leyden Museum fi*oni th(i 
islands of Aru and Great Key, thus detiM'inining its true habit-nt. 
M. fhefidis is a Avell-knowni Australian laqnesentative of this 
b'l-oup. 

EAinct (fmera. — In addition to the fo.ssil forms already mentioncMl 
Avhich can }>e referred to existing genera, there ai'e othei-s from the 
Australian Pleistocene indicating extinct generic ty])es of ^Jarroj^ud- 
vlm, to Avhich brief reference may noAV be niade. The iirst of these 
is EtJunmnis,^ represented by a single large sjxh'Ics {S. iind 

characterised by the presence of a complete inner lobe to the fourth 
upper premolar, and of an outer one in the opposijjg lower tooth, 
so that these teeth present a Hat and OA^al grinding suj’face Avhen 
Avorn. The median longitudinal bridge cemnecting tdie transverse 
ridges of the molars is very impeidect ; and in the upper mohirs 
there is no bridge between the first ridge and talon. In Proroyfothm - 
the premolars resemble those of Eihnmrm, but the molars are 
elongated, and usually hav’^e their enamel tln'own into numerous 
vertical foldings. The most distinctive feature is, hoAveA^er, thcj 
complete ankylosis of the mandibular .symphysis ; the mandibular 
rami being deep, and the diastema in the dental series short. The 
lower incisors arc nearly cylindrical, and the palate has large 
vacuities. Three specicis arc knoAvii. The largest reiwcsentation of 
the whole family is the type of the genus PalorcheAes'^ (P. azad), in 
which the length of the skull is estimated at sixteen inches. It is 
distinguished from Procopiodm by the longer mandibular symphysis 
and diastema, and the spatulate loAver incisors. The true molars 
have no distinct anterior talon, and are not grooved, Avhile the 
palate Avas fully ossified. 

^ Owen, Phil, Trans, 1874, p. 264. 

2 Owen, op, cit. p. 788. ^ Owen, op. cit. p. 797. 
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Extinct Families. 

Here may be noticed two genera of extinct Marsupials, the remains 
of which have been found in the Pleistocene deposits of Australia, 
which agi’ec with the Macrapodidiv, and the Phalange ridee, in having 
J incisors, those of the lower jaw being very large and proclivous. 
As the whole of their structure, especially that of the hind feet, is 
not yet known, their precise affinities cannot be determined. 

IHprolodonl — Dentition: r J, 'ni \ ; total 28. The first 

u}) 20 Ci* incisor very large and scalpiiform (Fig. 56). True molars 
Avith prominent transverse ridges, as in Macropns, but AA^anting 
the longitudinal connecting bridge. Anterior and posterior limbs 
less disproportionate than in the Kangaroos. Humei*us elongated, 
and differing from that of nearly all Marsupials in the absence of an 



Fki, lateral as]»cct of the skull of Diprofmlnn auMtaJh; from th(‘ I’hMstoccno of 

Austi’alia, natural size, i, Incisors; p, ptemolar; in, molars. (After Owen.) 


entepicondylar foramen. The palate is fully ossified, and tliere is 
no pit or perforation in the masseteric fossa of the mandilile. D. 
audral'k is the largest knoAAui Marsupial, ])cing fully equal in bulk 
to a Rhinoceros. It may be regarded as the type of a family — 
Diprotodoiituhv — having affinity on the one hand with the Phalangci's 
and on the other Avith the Kangaroos. 

Notofheriuni."^ — Represented by a species of somcAvhat smaller 
size than the ty])e of JMprotodou, Avith a shorter skull, in Avhich the 
zygomatic arches are very A\dde and the nasals curiously expanded 
at their extremities. The mandibular symphysis is ankylosed ; 

^ Owen, ill Mitchell's Eastern Australia, 2d ed. vol. ii. p. 362 (1838). 

- Owen, Cat. Mamm. and Aves, Miis. E. Coll. Surgeons, ]>. 314 (1845). 
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and, as in Diprotodon, there appeal’s to have been no tooth-change. 
The humerus probably referable to Notothminn is of a short and 
Avidely expanded type, with a large cutei)icondylar foramen, and 
coining nearer to that of the Wombat than to that of any other 
existing form. The Nototheriidfe may apparently be regarded as a 
distinct family connecting the Dijvfotodoiitidit with the Phasco- 
loiayidm and Phalangerklce. 

Bibliography of Marsiqiial ia. — (J. R. Waterlioiise, Nai. Hist, of thr Mammalia, 
vol. i. “ Marsupiata,” 1846 ; J. (lould, Mammals of Australia, 1868 ; R. Owen, 
article “ Marsui)ialia,” in Cyclop, of Anatomy and Physiology, and various 
memoirs “On Extinct Mammals of Australia” in Philosophical Tra.n^actioas ; 
W. H. Flower, “On the Development and Succession of tlu; Teeth in the Mar- 
supialia,” iViiV. Trans. 1867; 0. Thomas, “On the Iloinolo^des and Succession 
of the Teeth in the Dasyuruhe,” P/<iV. Trans. 1887 ; ami “Catalogue of Mai- 
supialia and Monotremata in the British Museum,” 1SS8. 



CHAPTER YTI 

THE SUB('LASS KUTllEllIA AKI) THE OKDEK EDENTATA 

The whole of the remaining groups of mammals ai e included in a 
single vsuhclass, known hy the names Euthcria, Monodelphia, or 
Placentalia.^ The one distinctive feature they have in common 
(from ^vhich the last-mentioned name is derived) is the presence of 
an allantoic j)lacenta by means of which the fmtus is nourished within 
the utei'us of the mother. Throughout the entire subclass, as a general 
rule, the urino-genital organs open quite independently of the rectum ; 
the corpus callosum of the brain is \vell developed ; the mandible does 
not shoAv a marked inllection of its angle ; and distinct epipubic 
bones are not attached to the an terioi' margin of the pubic symphysis. 
In those cases where there is a hcterodont and diphyodont dentition 
the dental formula can be reduced to some modification of the one 
given on j). 25, there being only one known genus where four 
true molars occur, aiid even that not invariably. As in the 
Metatheria, the (coracoid is reduced to a mere appendage of the 
scapula, and the acetabular cavity of the pelvis is imperforate. 
While the survivors of the other subclasses have probabh^ been 
for a long time in a stationary condition, these have, as there is 
already good evidence to show throughout 'all the Tertiary 
geological age, and ])y inference for some time before, been multi- 
plying in numbers and variations of form, and attaining higher 
stages of development and specialisation in various directions. 
They consequently exhibit far greater diversity of external or 
adaptive modification than is met with in either of the othei* sub- 
classes, — some being fitted to live as exclusively in the water as 
fishes, and others to emulate the aerial flight of birds. 

To facilitate the study of the different component members 
of this large group, it is usual to separate them into certain 

^ The characters of the chief groups of the Eutheria here given are, in some 
measure, a fuller recapitulation of those already detailed in Chapter III., pp. 
83-88. 
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divisions which are called “orders/’ In the main zoologists 
are now of accord as to the general number and limits of these 
divisions among the existing forms, but the affinities and relation- 
ships of the orders to one another arc far from being understood, and 
there are very many extinct forms already discovered which do not 
fit at all satisfactorily into any of the orders as commonly defined. 

Commencing with the most easily distinguished, we may first 
separate a grouj) called Edentata, coin])osed of several very distinct 
forms, the Sloths, Anteaters, and Armadillos, which under great 
modifications of characters of limbs and digestive organs, as well as 
habits of life, have just enough in common to make it probable that 
they are the very specialised survivors of an ancient group, most 
of the members of which are extinct, although the researches of 
palteoiitology have not yet revealed them to us. The characters of 
their cerebi*al, dental, and in many cases of their rei)i’oductive organs 
show an inferior grade of organisation to that of the generality of 
the subclass. The next order, about the limits of which there is no 
difficulty, is the Sir-enia, — aquatic vegetable-eating animals, with 
complete absence of hind limbs, and low cerebral organisation, — 
represented in our present state of knowledge by Irut two existing 
genera, the Dugongs and Manatees, and by a few extinct forms, 
which, though approaching a moi-e generalised mammalian type, 
show no special characters allying them to a,ny of the other orders. 
Another equally well-marked and equally isolated, though far inoiw 
numerously re])resented and diversified order, is that of the Cetacea, 
composed of the various forms of Whales, Dolphins, and Poi’poises. 
In aquatic habits, external fish-like form, and absence of hind limbs, 
they resemlrle the last, though in all other characters they ai’e 
as widely removed as arc any two orders among the Eutheria. 

All the remaining orders are more nearly allied together, the 
steps by which they have become modificnl from one general 
type being in most cases not difficult to realise. Their dentition 
especially, however diversified in detail, always res])onds to the 
formula ali’eady alluded to, and, although the existing forms are 
broken up into grouj>s in most cases easy of definition, the discoveries 
already made in pal(eontology have in great measure filled up the 
gaps between them. 

Very isolated among existing Eutheria are the two species of 
Elephant constituting the group called Proboscidea. These, however, 
are now known to be the survivors of a large series of similar animals, 
Mammoths, Mastodons, and Dinotheres, which as we pass backwards 
in time gradually assume a more ordinary or generalised type ; and 
the interval which was lately supposed to exist between even these 
and the rest of the class is partially bridged over by the discovery 
in American Eocene and early Miocene formations of the gigantic 
Dinocerata, evidently offshoots of the great group of hoofed animals, 
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or Ungulata, re})resented in the actual fauna by the Horses, 
lihinoceroses, Tapirs, Swine, and Ruminants. Almost as isolated 
as the Proboscidea among existing mammals are the few small 
species constituting the family Ilyraddce, and in their case palaeon- 
tology affords no help at present, and therefore, i)ending further dis- 
coveries, it has been thought advisable in most recent systems to 
give them the honour of an order to themselves, under the name of 
Hyracoidea. But the number of extinct forms already known allied 
to the Ungulata, though not coming under the definition of either 
of the two gTou])s (Artiodactyla and Perissodactyla) under which all 
existing s])ccics range themselves, is so great that cither many new 
orders must be made for their reception or the definition of the old 
order Ungulata so far extended as to receive them all, in which 
case both Proboscidea and Hyracoidea may be included ■within it. 
Again, the Rodentia or gnawing animals — Ihibbits, Rats, Squirrels, 
Ik)rcui)incs, Beavers, etc. — are, if we look only at the present state 
of the class, most isolated. No one can doubt what is meant by a 
Rodent animal, or have any difficulty about defining it clearly, at 
least by its dental characters ; yet our definitions break down before 
the extinct South American half Rodent and half 

Ungulate, whicli leads by an easy transition to the still more truly 
Ungulate Toxaduu, for the reception of which a distinct order 
(Toxodontia) has l)eeii iwo])osed. It has also been suggested that 
the Rodents are connected by some of the extinct Tillodontia (or 
Tamiodontia) with the Edentates. The Insectivora and the 
Carnivora again ai*e at present quite distinct orders, but they merge 
into one another through fossil forms, and arc especially connected 
by the large grou]) of })rimitive (kirnivora, so abundantly repre- 
sented in the Eocene deposits both of America and Europe, to which 
Cope has giveii the name of Creodonta. The Carnivora also ai)pear 
to ha\'e been closely connected with the primitive Ungulates as repre- 
sented by the extinct group called Condylarthra. In another 
direction the step fr'om the Insectivorcs to the Lemurs is not great, 
and ill past times the transition was probably complete. The Bats 
or Chiroptera aie allied to the Insectivora in all characters excejit the 
extraordinary modification of their anterior extremities into wings ; 
but this, like the want of the hind limbs in the Cetacea and Sirenia, 
makes such a clear distinction between them and all other mammals 
that, in the absence of any knowledge of any completely inter- 
mediate or transitional forms, they can be perfectly separated, and 
constitute as well-defined an order as any in the class. We have, 
however, an inkling of the mode in which the Insectivora were 
modified into Chiroptera shown us by the so-called Flying Lemur 
(Galeopithecus), Finally, we have the imporUint and well-character- 
ised group called Primates, including all the Monkeys and Man ; 
and the question is not yet solved as to how and through what 
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forms this is linked on to the other groups. It is commonly assumed 
that the Lemurs are nothing more than inferior Primates, hut the 
interval between them in the actual fauna of the world is very great, 
and our knowledge of numerous extinct types recently discovered 
in America, said to be intermediate in characters, is not yet 
sufficient to enable us to form a definite opinion upon the subject. 

The Edentata may be taken first a,s standing in some respects 
apart from all the others ; and the Primates must be placed at the 
head of the series. The position of the others is (piite arbitrary, as 
none of the hitherto proposed associations of the orders into larger 
groups stand the test of critical investigation, and paheoiitological 
researches have already gone far to show that they are all modifica- 
tions of a common heterodont, diphyodont, pcntadactylate form. 


Onlrr Edentata. 

The name assigned to this grou]i (which some zoologists think 
ought rather to be ranked as a subclass ^ than an order) by Cuvier 
is often objected to as inajijiropriate — for although some of tluj 
members are edentulous, others have \'ery numerous tt^eth — and the 
Jliiiinaean name Bruta is occasionally substituted. But th;it term is 
quite as olqecti enable, especially since the grou]) t-o \Yhich liinnauis 
applied it is by no means ecpii valent to the order as now und(‘rsto()d, 
as the names of the genera contained in it, viz. TricJurlni^^^ 

BmdijpuSj Mi/rnu't’Ophdf/a, Manis and indicate. It contained, 

in fact, all the animals then known which are comprised in the 
modern grou])s of Pro})oscidca, Sirenia and Edentata togetlna- with 
the Walrus, one of the Carnivora. If retained at all, it should 
rather belong to the Proboscidea, as staiuls first in the 

list of genera in the Sfideiiui Nalanr.. Cuvier’s order included the 
OrnUkorhipichys and Echidmi, the structure of which was then im- 
perfectly known, and which arc now by common consent removed 
to an altogether different section of the class; but otherwise its 
limits are those now adoj)ted. The name Edentata is so generally 
used, and its meaning so well understood, that it would be un- 
desirable to change it now ; in fact similar reasons might be assigned 
for ceasing to use nearly all the other current ordinal designations, 
for it might be equally well objected that all Carnivora are not 
flesheaters, many of the Marsupialia have not pouches, and so 
forth. 

If the teeth are not always absent, they invariably exhibit 
certain imperfections, which are indeed almost the only common 
characters binding together the various extinct and existing members 
of the order. These are — that they are homodont and, with the 

^ The name Paratheria has been suggested for this proposed subclass. 
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remarkable exceptions of Tatusia and Orycteropifji^, nionophyodont ; 
they are never rooted, but have persistent pulps ; except in some 
fossil forms, they arc always deficient in one of the constituents 
which enter into the formation of the complete mammalian 
tooth, the enamel ; and, at least among living forms, are never 
present either in the up}>er or lower jaw in the fore part of 
the mouth, the situation occupied by^ the incisors of other 
mammals. 1 

The peculiar nature of the dentition in the aberrant OrjfdcrnpuR 
will be noticed under the heading of that genus. As a rule, the 
coracoid ])rocess of the scapula of the Edentates is more developed 
than in other Euthei*ia. 

The degree of development of the brain varies considerably in 
the difierent families, the 
hemis})hcres being in some 
cases almost or quite smooth 
(Fig. 57), with a small corpus 
callosum, and large anterior 
commissure ; while in other 
instances the hemispheres 
are convoluted, and the 
corpus callosum is larger. 

There is so great a diller- 
cnco in structure arid habits 
Ixitween some of tln^ existing 
animals assigned to this order 
that, be-yoiid the negative 
characters just mentioned, 
there seems little to connect 
them. Idle Sloths and Anteaters, for Jnstance, in mode of life, 
general conformation of limbs, structure of digestive organs, etc., 
appear at first sight almost as widely se])n rated as any mammaLs. 
Pabeontology has, lioAvevcr, throAvn gi-eat light upon their ridations, 
and proved their real atfinities. Feiicctly intermediate forms have 
been discovered in the great (tround Sloths of Ami'rica, which have 
the dentition and geaieral form of the head of the Sloths, coiii bin (mI with 
the limbs and trunk of the Anteaters. It is, indeed, highly jii obable 
that the existing members of this order are very much dillei entiated 
representatives of a large group, the greater nunilier of which are 
now extinct, and have become so without ever attaining a, high 
grade of organisation. The great diversity of strmjture in the 
existing families, the high degree of specialisation to which many 
have attained, the ])aucity of species and even of individuals, their 

^ 111 8 OU 10 low Armadillos the suture between the ])rema\ilhi and maxilla 
passes behind the lirst upjier tooth ; hut in all other known members of the order 
all the teeth ai*o implanted in the maxilla. 

VI 



l>aiKl(‘(l Aimadillo (Xf'inn'nn nniri iid'ns). 
oKVu'tdiy U>l»os iio* scM'u at tlu* antciuiv oxtn’imty 
(lolt ()1 liftUK') . tlu* lu'inispht-'ies liave only three 
sulci, (From Oaiioii, /Voc, ^ool. Sor. lS7s, ]>, ‘ii'.O.) 
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limited area of distribution, and their small size conipai*ed with 
known ancestral forms, all show that this is an ancient and a waning 
group, the members of which seem still to hold their own either by 
the remoteness and seclusion of their dwelling-] daces, by their 
remarkable adaptation of structure to special conditions of life, or 
by aid of the ])cculiar defensive armature with Avhich they are 
invested. Their former history can, however, only be thus surmised, 
rather than read, at ])resent ; for, though we have amjde evidence 
of the abundance and superior magnitude of certain forms in the 
most recent or Pleistocene geological age, yet we have at ])resent 
no definite evidence as to their origin, or I'elationshi]) to other 
orders of mammals. 

The existing members of the order readily gronj) themselves 
into five distinct families, the limits of which are ])erfectly deal*. 
These are (1) IJradj/podidiv, or Sloths; (2) Miinncrophtufida', or Ant- 
eaters; (3) Busy podidiCj or Armadillos; (4) j][<(nid<r, Pangolins or 
Scaly Antcaters ; and (5) Oryefrro^^odidtr^ Aard-varks oi- Afi'ican 
Anteaters. The geographical distribution of th(;se families coincides 
with their structural distinction, the first thrcjc being inhabitants of 
the New and the last two of the Old World. It has b(‘en usual to 
arrange these families into two larg{‘, grou])s or suborders: (1) the 
Phyllophaga, leaf-eaters, also called Tardigrada, containijig the 
Jjradypodidm alone; and (2) the Entomo])haga, insect-eaters, or 
Vermilingua, containing all the oth(‘r families, from which some- 
times the Oryderopodidfc are separated as a third suborder under 
the name of EfFodieutia, or Tubulidentata. Such an arrangement 
is, howcvei’, an artificial one, founded on sujierficial resemIdance. 
The bonds which unite the Manidir to the MtintiocojdtagidiV, are 
mainly to be found in the structure of the mouth, especially th(5 
extensile character of the tongue, the great develojiment of the sub- 
maxillary glands, and the absence of teeth, dhese characters are 
exactly analogous to those found in the Echidna among IVlonotrcmes, 
the Wood])eckers among Birds, and the Channeleoii among Keiitilcs, 
— the fact probably being that in countries where Tei*mit(\s and 
similar insects flourish various distinct forms of veT’tebratt‘,s have 
become modified in special relation to this abundance of nutritious 
food, which could only be made available by a ])eculiai- structure of 
the alimentary organs. A close study of the more essential 
portions of the anatomy of these animals^ leads to the belief 
that all the American Edentates at present known, however di- 
versified in form and habits, belong to a common stock. Thus the 
Bradypodidee, McgaiheriidiV., and Myrmacophagidee are certainly allied, 
the modifications seen in the existing families relating only to food 
and manner of life. The ancestral forms may have been ornni- 

^ See Flower, *‘Oii tlie Mutual Alliiiities of the Animals composing the 
Order Edentata,” Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1882, p. 858, 
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vorous, find gradually separated into the purely vegetable and 
purely animal feeders ; from the former ar‘e develo|)ed the modern 
Sloths, from the latter the Anteaters. The Armadillos {Dasypodiike) 
are another modification of the same ty])e, retaining some 
generalised characters, as those of the alimentary organs, but in 
other res])eets, as in their defensive armature, remarkably special- 
ised. Th(‘- two Old World families Mtmiihr and Ori/cteroyodidw are 
so essentially distinct, both from the American families and from 
each other, that it may evcm })e considei’ed doubtful whether they 
are derived from the saTue jwimary l)ranch of mammals, or \^^hether 
thiiy Jiiay not be odsets of some f>ther bi’anch, the remaining 
members of which have been lost to knowledge. Furth(‘r remarks on 
this j)oint are I'ecoi’ded under the description of the Onjckrojmlhkt’d 


Fa n( i /// B rad vt( > d t j ). k. 

Extci-nally clothed Avith long, coai'se, ciisj) hair. Head short 
and rounded. External ears inconspicuous. Teeth •; in each jaAV, 
siibcylindrical, of ])ersistent growth, consisting of a camtral axis of 
vaso-dentine, Avith a thin investment of hard dentine, and a thick 
i)Uter coating of cement; Avithout (so far as is y(‘i known) any suc- 
ce.ssion. Clavicles ])r(;sent. Fore limbs giH'atly longer than the 
hind limbs. All the extremities terminating in nari'OAV, eurved 
feet ; th(i digits jioaxt exceeding three in numbei’, encased for 
nearly their Avhole length in a common integument, and armed 
Avith long strong claAVs. Tail rudimentary. Stomach com] )le\. No 
caecum. Uterus sini})le and globular. Placenta deciduate, dome-like, 
com])osed of an aggregation of numerous discoidal lobes. Strictly 

^ All atUMiijit 1ms Ium'U m;ule to rcpiTsent these aucws by the fullo^^ilig 
classiheatioii : 

Older EDENTATA. 

Siihorth*r Pilosa. 

Jlriubi])oiU(la\ 

Mvfjathi'i'i id tv, 

MynH vcnphigidiv. 

Suborder Lokk’ATA. 

Basy/mlidtv, 

Suborder Squamata. 

Mtttiida', 

Suborder TuTiULi dkxtat A. 

Onjctcropod idee. 

It may be objected to this arrangement that tlic pnseni divergence betAveen 
the Sloths and Anteaters is hardly sutlicieiitly indicated by their association in 
one suborder. — Flower, “On the . Arrangement of the Orders and Families of 
Mammals,” Proc. Zool, Hoc, 1883, p. 178. 
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arboreal in ha1)its, vegetable feeders, and limited geographically to 
the forest regions of South and Central Amt'rica. 

The Sloths, as the animals of this family ar(‘. called on account 
of the habitual sluggishness of their movements, are the most strictly 
arboreal of all mammals, living entirely among the branches of 
trees, usually hanging under them, with tlndr backs .downwards 
(Fig. 58), and clinging to them with the siinphi hook-lik(5 organs to 
which the terminations of all their limbs are i*educed. When they 
are obliged from any cause to descend to the ground, which they 
rarely, if e\er, do voluntarily, their limbs, owing to their unecpial 
length and the pciculiar conformation of the feet — which allows 
the animals to rest onlv on the outer edge — art; most int'fficient 


Kin, Slolh Iififjiinnini). 

for terrestrial ])i’ogre,ssion, and they crawl along a Itjvel surface 
^tuth considerable difficulty. Though generally slow and inactive, 
even when in their natui-al haunts, Sloths can on occasions travel 
with considerable rajndity along the branches ; and, as they do not 
leap, like most othej* arboreal creatui’os, they avail th(;niselvos of 
the swaying of the boughs by the tvind to pass from tree to tree. 
They feed entirely on leaves and young shoots and fruits, which 
they gather in their mouth, the fore limbs aiding in dragging 
boughs within reach, but not being used like bands, as they are by 
monkeys, scpiirrels, etc. When sleeping they j*oll themselves up in 
a ball, and, owing to the dry shaggy character of their hair, ai*e 
very inconspicuous among the mosses and lichens with which the 
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trees of tlieir native forests a]>ouml ; tlie concealment thus afforded 
being heightened in some species by t.he peculiar gi*eeiiish tint 
of the out(U' covering — very uncommon in mammals. This is not 
due to the colour of the hair itself, but to the pix^sence ujxm its 
surface of an alga, the lodgment of which is facilitated by the fluted 
or rough suidace of the exterior of the hail-, and the growth of which 
is promoted by the (l;iin])ness of the atmosphen^ in the gloomy 
tropical forests, as it soon disappears from thc^ hair of animals ke])t 
in ca})tivity in England. Sloths are nocturnal, silent, inoffensive, and 
solitary animals, and usually jiroduce but one young at birth. They 
appear to show an almost re])tilian tenacity of life, surviving the 
most s(ivere injuries and l.-irge doses of poisons, and exhibiting 
longer ])cisistencii of irritability of muscular tissue after death than 
other mammals. 

In the JjmiijipoiUihv, as well as in the the 

testes ar(i ydaced close to (s-ich other, lying on the i-ectum lietween 
it and the bladder ; the ])enis is (juite rudimentary, consisting 
of a ])air of small corpora <;avt5rnosa, not directly attached by their 
crura to the rami of tlu? ischia, and liaving a glans scarcely larger 
than tliat of the clitoi‘is of most mammals, and, as in bii-ds and 
re])tiles, without any ti-ne coi-pus sjxmgiosum. In the females of 
both families the uterus is sinqde and globular ; and tin; vagina, at 
least in the vir-gin state, is divided into two channels by a strong 
median jiartition. The deciduate ])lacenta of is composed 

of a •numlier of lobes aggregated into a dome-like mass: and it 
docs not a})|)eai- that the ])lacenta of the Anteaters de]>arts in any 
im])ortant characters from this type. According to the late Pro- 
fessor W. K. l*a.T-ker, the embryos of the Sloths, AnteatcTS, and 
Pangolins have tlie sta])es of the middle ear in thi^ form of a rod, 
thus showing atlinities with a very primitive tytie of mammalian 
organisation. 

The Sloths were all included in the Linnajan genus Bradt/pus, 
but Jlligei- very ])ro])erly sepai-ated the species with biit^ two claws 
on the fore feet, undei- the name of Clnihrirns, leaNing JJtudfjpns 
for those with thi-ca*,. 

Jh'adffpus} — Thi ee-toed Sloths. Teeth usually J on each side ; 
no tooth ])T*ojecting gi-eatly beyond the others ; tlu'. first in the 
up])er jaw much smaller than any of the rest ; the fii’st in the 
lower jaw broad and conqiressed ; the gi-inding surfaces of all much 
cu])ped. Vertebrje : C 9, J) and L 20 (of which 15 to 17 bear ribs), 
S G, Cll, All the known s})ecies present the remarkable pecu- 
liarity of ])ossessing nine cervical vertebne, i.r. nine vertebrae 
in front of the one Avhich liears the first thoracic rib (or first 
rib connected with the sternum, and con*es])onding in its general 
relations with the first ril) of other mammals) ; but the ninth* 
^ Linn. Si/sL NaL 12tli cd. vol. i. p. 50 (176G). 
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and sometimes the eighth, bears a ])air of short mova])le ribs. 
The arms or fore limbs are eoiisidera})ly longei* than the hind 
legs. The bones of the fore arm arc com})letc, fr(;e, and capable of 
pronation and supination. The hand is long, very nai row, habit- 
ually curved, and terminates in three })ointed cur^'(Hl claws, in 
close apposition with each other. The claws are, in fact, incapable of 
being divaricated, so that the hand is reduced to the condition of a 
triple hook, fit only for the function of sus])ension from the boughs 
of trees. The foot closely resembles the hand in its general struc- 
ture and mode of use ; the sole being habitually turned inwards, so 
that it cannot l)e a])])lied to the giound in walking. The longue is 
short and soft, and the stomach large and complex, bearing some 
resemblance to that of the ruminating Ungulates. The windpipe 
or trachea has the remarkable peculiarity among mammals — not 
unfrequent among birds and reptiles — of being fohled on itself 
before it reaches the lungs. The mamma? ai-e two, and j)cctoral in 
position. 

‘‘Ai’^is the common name given in books to the Three-toed 
Sloths, They were all comprised by Tanmeus under the species 
Bnahjiuii^ tndacfiflm. More recently Dr. Gray described as many 
as eleven s])ecies, ranged in two genera, and ArrtnjiifJurus ; 

but the distinctions which he assigned ])otli to species and genera do 
not bear close examination. Some are covered uniforml}" with a 
gray oi* grayish-brown coat ; others have a dai k collar of (dongatod 
hairs around the shouhhn-s {B. fonjuaivs) ; some have the hair of 
the face very much shorter than that of the rest of the luiad and 
neck ; and others have a remarkable-looking ])atch of soft short hair 
on the back between the sliouhha’s, consisting, when best mark(‘d, 
of a median stripe of glossy black, bordered on each side by Indglit 
orange, yellow, or white;. There are also structural difici'cnces in 
the skulls, as in the amount of inflation of the ])tcrygoid bones, 
which indicate i-eal ditierences of species ; but the materials in our 
museums are not yet sufficient to correlate these with exteiTial 
characters and geographical distidlmtion. The habits of all are 
apparently alike. They are natives of Guiana, Brazil, and Peru, 
and one if not two species (B. infumitus and B, ntMunnreps) extend 
north of the Isthmus of Panama as far as Nicaragua. Of the 
former of these Di-. Seeruan says that, though genei*ally silent, 
a specimen in cajrtivity uttered a shrill sound like a monkey 
when forcibly jnilled away from the tree to which it was 
holding. 

CJwlrepui ^} — Teeth ; the most anterior in both jaws sepai*ated 

by an interval from the others, very large, caniniform, wearing 
, to a sharp, bevelled edge against the opi>osing toerth, the upjrer 
‘shutting in front of the longer when the mouth is closed (Fig. 59), 
^ Illiger, Frodromus iS'ysL Minnm. cl Avium, 108 (1811). 
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unlike the true canines of heterodont mammals. Vertebrae : C 6 
or 7, 1)23-24, L 3, S 7-8, 0 4-6. One species (0. diJadylus) has 
the ordinary number of vertcbne in the neck ; but an otherwise 
closely allied form {0, hoffmanni) has but six. The tail is very 
rudimentary. The hand generally resem})les that of Bradypus ; but 
there are only two functional digits with claws — those answering 
to the second and third of the typical pentadactylate manus. The 
structm-e of the hind limb generally resembles that of Bradypus^ 
the appellation ‘‘ two-toed referring only to the anterior limb, 
for in the foot the 
three middle toes 
are functionally 
developed and of 
nearly 0 ((ual size. 

C, dkliidiilm, which 
has been longest 
known, is com- 
monly called by 
the nathe name 
of IJnaiL It in- 
habits the forests 
of Brazil. i\ hnff- 
VKUini (Fig. 5(8) 
has a more north- 
ern geogi'aphical 
range, extending 
from Ecuador through Panama to Costa Bica. Its voice, which 
is seldom hoard, is like the bleat of a slice]), and if the animal is 
seized it snorts violently. Both species are very variable in 
extcri lal c( iloi’ation . 

AWirojfusd — The only fossil form which has been referred to 
this family is indicated by a lowei- jaw, described by Dr. Burmeister, 
from the Pleistocene of Argentina., which apjiears to have belonged 
to an animal of about double the dimensions of i.holayiis didadylus. 
Professor Cope states, however, that this jaw really belongs to a 
Crlyptodont ; while it is referred by Dr. Ameghino to the next 
family. 



Fi(j. Ijl». — Skull of T\vo-kM*<l Sloth ((. kola'pu,< tiulm tyh(b). From 
XooJ, Soc. 1871, }). 482, 


Family MeGxVTHEHIID.e. 

The members of this family arc all extinct. Their characters, 
so far as is known from the well-preserved remains of many species 
found abundantly in deposits of Pleistocene age in both North and 
South America, were intermediate between those of the existing 
Bnidypodkla*. and the Myrmecophayidiv^ combining the head and 
^ Burmeister, Sitzl. Ak. Berlin^ vol. xxviii. p. 613 (1882). 
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dentition of the former with the structure of the vertebral column, 
limbs, and tail of the latter. Almost all the known species are of 
comparatively gigantic size, the smallest, Nothrotherinni eiicriimiensc^ 
exceeding the largest existing Anteater, and the Megatherium 
being larger than a Ehinoceros. The femur lias no third trochanter, 
and the odontoid process of the axis vertebra has a peculiar facet 
on the ventral sui face. The dentition is usually on each side, as 
in the Sloths, but % in Nothrothennm.^ This genus, and in a still 
more marked degree Mcgathennm^ differ from all the others in the 
details of the structure of the teeth. They are very deeply 
implanted, of prismatic form ((juadrate in transverse s(‘(*-tion), and 
the component tissues — hard dentine (Fig. 60 , d), softer vaso-dentine 



Fi<!. GO. — St'ction of upper molar teeth of Megafhei'ium (iincricminm, y 
p, pulp-ciivity ; the, other lette,r.s explained in the text. (Aftei Owen.) 


(v\ and cement (r) — are so arranged that, as the tooth weai-s, the 
surface always presents a pair of transvei’se ridges, thus producing 
a triturating apparatus comparable to the “ bilophodont molar of 
iJinotherium, Tapirua, Manatus, Macropvs, and others, though pro- 
duced in a different manner. In all the other genera the teeth are 
more or less cylindrical, though sometimes laterally compressed or 
even longitudinally grooved on the sides, and on the grinding 
surface the prominent ridge of hard dentine follows the external 
contour, and is surrounded only by a thin layer of cement, as 
in the existing Sloths. The Ground Sloths, as the members 

^ Lydckker, in Nicholson and Lydekker’s Manual of Talwmxiology^ vol. ii. 
p. *1299 (1889). Originally described under the preoccupied name Cvulodon, 
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of this family may he conveniently designated, agree with the 
Sloths and Ant(}aters, and thereby differ from all pther mammals, 
in that the coracoid ])rocess of the scapula and the coracoiclal 
}>order of the same unite over the corac^o-scapuhu’ notch, 
which is thus converted into a foT‘amen. Large clavicles are 
])i‘esent. 

Megaih^ruim } — The typical genus Megatliermin, as being the 
longest known rejiresentative of the family, may be noticed in some 
detail. A nearly coTU])lete skeleton, found on the banks of the 
liivcr Luxan, iieai* Buenos Ayi*cs, and sent in 1789 to the Koyal 
Museum at Madikl, long remained the pi-iiicipal if not the only 
source of infoi’ination with regard to the species to which it belonged, 
and furnished the materials foi- many d(iscriptions, notaldy tliat of 
Cuvier, who determined its affinities with the Sloths.- In 1832 an 
important collection of bones of the Megatherium was discovered 
near the Tlio Salado, and secured for the Museum of the College 


c 
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Fk;. (il.— Oral Kuifaco of mainlibli* of Mi'c/atlu'i'iinii (imrrirniiKni. 

(', ; />, iiia'ssotri ic process; e, aiij^le ; /?, symphysis, (Aftrr Owen.) 

of Surgeons of England ; and these, with another (U)llection found 
at Luxan in 1837, and now in the British Museum, supplied the 
materials for the com])lete description of the skeleton published 
by Sir E. Owen in 1861. Other skeletons have subser[uently been 
received by several of the Continental museums, as Milan and Paris, 
aTid also by those in South America ; and consequently oin* know- 
ledge of the organisation of the Megatherium, so far as it can be 
deduced from the bones and teeth, is as complete as that of any 
other animal, i*ecent or extinct. 

The remains hitherto si)oken of are all refciTed to one s})ecies, 
Megatkemun amerkannm of Blumenbach (il/. cnvkri of Desmarest), 
and are all from the newest or Pleistocene geological formations of 
the Argentine Republic and Paraguay, or the Linds forming the 

^ Cuvier, Tahlvmi EU)r, iVHist. Nat. des Anlmaiu% p. 1*16 (1798). 

^ An excellent figure of this slvel(‘ton, which unfortunat(‘ly was incorrectly 
articulated, and wanted the greater ])art of the tail, was published by Pander 
and D’ Alton in 1821, and has been frequently reproduced in subsequent 
works. 
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])asin of the Rio de la Plata. Dr. Leidy has described, from similar 
formations in Georgia and KSouth Carolina, bones of a closely allied 
species, about one-fourth smaller, which he has named M, mirahile. 
Three other South American species have been desci’ibed ; but M. 
laurilliirdi, of Lund, founded upon remains found in Brazil, has 
been made the type of the genus Ocnopua. 

The following description will apply csj)ccially to the best-known 
South AmeiieaTi form, Megaiheiiiun (unericannin. In size it exceeded 
any existing land animal except the elephant, to Avhich it was 
inferior oidy in consequence of the comparative shortness of its 
limbs ; for in length and Imlk of body it Avas its e(iual, if not 
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superior. The full length of a mounted skeleton (Fig. 02), from 
the fore part of the head to the end of the tail, is IS feet, of which 
the tail occupies 5 feet. The head, Avhich is small foi’ the size of 
the animal, presents a general resemblance to that of the Sloth ; 
the anterior jiai’t of the mouth is, however, more elongated, and the 
jugal bone, though branched posteriorly in the same way as that of 
the Sloth, meets the zygomatic process of the squamosal, thus 
completing the arch. The loAvcr jaw has the middle part of its 
horizontal ramus curiously deepened, so ns to admit of im- 
plantation of the very long-rooted teeth, the peculiar structure 
of which has been already described. A skull recently discovered 
shoAvs that, instead of the wddc gap between the extremity of 
the nasals and the premaxillse exhibited in Fig. 62, there was 
a prenasal bone, tOAvards which a process extended upwards and 
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liackwards from tlio extremity of the upi^er surface of the pre- 
maxi 11 a\ ' 

The vertebral column consists of seven cervical, sixteen dorsal, 
three lumlrar, five saci^al, and eighteen caudal vei'te])i're. The 
spinous pi’ocesses ai*e much better developed than in the Sloths, 
and are all directed backwards, there being no i*eversing of the 
inclination near the ]M)i-'terior end of the doi'sal series, as in most 
active-bodied mammals. In the lumlrai* region, the accessory zj'ga- 
pophyses, riidimentaiy in Sloths, ai*e fully dcvelojred, as in the 
Anteatei's. 

The tail is large, and its basal \ertebra^ have str-ong later*al and 
spinous ])rocesses and chevron bones, indicating grx‘at muscular 
development. The sca])ula r*(jsembles that of the Sloths in the 
union of the aci'omion with the cor-acoid, and in the bridging over 
of the su])ra-scapular notch. The clavich; is complete and very 
large, much I’esembling that of man on a large scale. The fore 
limbs ar-(i longra* than the hind limbs, 'lire humerus has no ent- 
e])icondylai’ foi’amen. The radius and ulna ai’c; both well dt‘-vxlo])ed, 
and have a consider’abh^ amount of freedom of movement. The 
liand is singularly modified. The ])ollex is represented oirly Iry a 
I’udirnentary nietacai'pal, but the next three digits aVe lar ge, and 
teimiirrate irt ])ha,lairg(5S adapted for the support of immeirse claws, 
the middle one Ixjing cs])eciully large. The outer or* fifth digit has 
rro claw, arrd it may bo consider*ed as certain that the weight of the 
foot was, in staridirrg arrd walkirrg, chiefly throwrr upon this one, 
which was pi’otected by a callous pad below, as irr thc^ existing 
gi’eat Arrteatei’, while the other toes Avere mnwed inwar’ds toAvards 
th(^ [)alm, arrd orrly came irt contact Avith the grourrd by their outer 
surfaces. The itrer^hanical arrangements by Avhich the weight of the 
Irody Avas throAvn entii'cly u]X)n the outer side of the foot ai'e. very 
curious, and are fully described in Owen’s memoir. The pelvis is 
remarkably Avide, even more so than that of the Elephant, but it is 
hrrmed ort the sarrre princijrle as irr the Sloths. The femur is 
extremely br*oad and fiatteired ; the tibia arrd fibula are short arrd 
str'orrg, aitd urrited together* at each errd. The hiitd foot, contrary 
to the usual i*ulc irr the Edentata, is e\xai mor*e singularly modified 
than the hand. Thus the arrkle-joint is foi'ined upon a ])eculiar* 
})]an, (piite urrlike that of the Sloths, or of airy other mammal, (except 
the Megatherium’s irear*est allies ; and the calcaneum projects rroar*ly 
as far backA\"ai’ds as the fore part of the foot does forwards. There 
is no trace of great toe or hallux, or of its coi’resjrondiug cuneiform 
hone ; the second toe is r*udimcntary ; while the third has an enor- 
mous ungual phalanx, which, as in those of the hand, is remarkable 
for the immense development of the bony sheath rcfiectcd from 
its proximal end around the base of the chiAV. The tAvo outer toes 
have large and very peculiarly-shaped metatarsals, but only small 
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phalanges, and no claws. The creature prol)a])ly walked upon the 
outer edge of the sole, so that the great falcate claw of the third 
toe did not come into contact with the ground, and so was kept in 
a state of sharpness ready for use. The foot was therefore foiTued 
upon quite a difteront principle fi'om that of the Anteaters or 
Sloths, though somewhat like the latter in having two of the toes 
aborted. 

Taking all the various points of its structure together, they 
clearly indicate aflinities both with the existing Sloths and with 
the Anteatci's, the skull and teeth more i*esembling those of the 
former, and the vertebral column and limbs the lattci*. It is also 
not difficult to infer the food and habits of this enormous creature. 
That it was a leaf-eater there can be little doubt; but the greatoi* 
size and more complex structiu*e of its teeth might have enabled it 
to crush the smaller branches as well as the leaves and succulent 
shoots Avhich form the food of the existing Sloths. It is, however, 
very improbable that it climbed into the branches of the trees like 
its diminutive congeners, and it is far more likely that it obUiined 
its subsistence by tearing them down with the gi eat hook-like claws 
of its powerful prehensile fore limbs, being easily enabled to reach 
them by raising itself up upon the massive tri])od foimed by the 
two hind feet, firmly fixed to the ground by the one liuge falcate* 
claw, and the stout, muscidar tail. The whole conformation of 
the hinder part of the animal is strongly suggestive* of such an 
action. There can also be little doul)t but that all its move- 
ments were as slow and eleliberate as those of its moelern rej)rc- 
sentatives. 

An idea at one time prevailed that the Megatherium was 
covered externally with a coat of bony armour like that of the 
Armadillos ; but this originated in dermal plates belonging to the 
Glyptodon having been accidentally associated with bones of the 
Megatherium. Similar plates, on a smaller scale, have indeed been 
found in connection with the skeleton of the Mylodon, but never 
yet with the Megatherium, which we may therefore imagine with 
a covering of coarse hair like that of its nearest living allies, the 
Sloths and Anteaters. 

Scelidofherinniy Mylvdim, etc. — Of the more impoitant remaining 
genera of this family a briefer notice will suffice. Hirlidotherid ni (in 
which Platyonyx may be included) comprises several species of 
considerably smaller dimensions than the Megatherium, and is in 
some respects intermediate between that genus and Mylodnv. The 
teeth have an oval cross-section, like those of the Sloths, while the 
skull, in which the length of the nasals is subject to great variation 
in the different species, approximates more or less closely to that 
of the Myrmecojdiagidce. The humerus generally has an ent- 
epicondylar foramen ; and the form and relations of the bones of 
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the feet differ considerably from those obtaining in the type genus. 
N. lejttiKTphilum, the type of the genus, occurs in P^xtagonia and 


Argentina but 
other speci(js are 
found in Brazil 
and Chili. 'J'he 
g(Mius Miflodun, in 
its widest senses 
may be taken to 
include a number 
of comparativ^(;ly 
hu'ge Pidentat(?s, 
some of which liave 
been described 
under the names of 
(Irupdihvnnin^ LeA- 
and JK^rutht- 
Irslfnlo/i. The te(^th 
of the upper jaw 
ar(* generally of an 
oval or subtriajigii- 
lar section ; and in 



Fi<i. ():X — Skeleton of MyltKldii (r](M.sl<tct'ii(', Sniitli 

AiiiiMica). Fr<ni> Owen. 


the more typical forms the first and second teeth are sepai'ated 
by a short interval, the former being hoi’izontally worn. In 
Other s[)ecies, however, like Af. (Lestixlon) arnmfu^^ tluire is a 
consid(5ra])le s[)ace ])etween the first and second teeth, and the 
first is woi*n ol)li(iuely. The skull is exceedingly like that of 

the Sloths in general conttair ; and there is not the descending 

process a,t the angle of the mandilde found in ATef^atheriiiw, 
The humerus has no entepicoiidylar foramen. The species 
represented in P'ig. 0:1 is from the l^lcistocene of South America; 
but the type of the genus is AL Jiarlanl, from beds of corre- 
sponding age in Kentucky. The Patagonian AL {Gnj'pdhi'rhim) 

darwini is a remarkable form, characterised by the presence of a 
bony arch connecting the premaxilhe with the nasals, of which, as 
already mentioned, there is an incomplete development in 
Afegatheriam. Ali'gidonyx, from the Pleistocene of Kentucky, differs 
from Mylodon by the long interval between the first and second 
teeth, and also by the presence of an entepicoiidylar foramen in 
the humerus. N otJu'otkerium is a smaller form, occurring in the 
deposits of the Brazilian caves, of Avhich the dejital features have 
been already mentioned. The osteological chai'actci’s of these and 
other allied genera have been fully described in the woiks of 
Cuvier, Owen, Burmeister, Leidy, Ameghino, Gervais, Beinhardt, 
and others. 


pTomegathenum , — Two genera from the infra -Pampean beds 
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of Argentina, descri])ed as Pionicgathenurii and are 

respectively distinguished from Megaiheriuni and Mylodon ]>y 
the presence of ]>ands of enamel on the teeth, which points 
to the descent of the Edentates from mammals with enamelled 
teeth. 

The Tertiary Noilh American forms descril>ed as MaropUi^ and 
MorotliPnintt,^ and original hM'Ogarded as Edentates, would a])j)eai’ to 
be aberrant Ungulates. 


Fa m i hf M YUM Kcopii a( i 1 1 K . 

Externally clothed with hair. No teetli. Head elongated. 
Mouth tubular, -with a small terminal aperture, through 'which the 
long, vermiform tongue, covered with the viscid scicretion of the 
enormous sulmiaxillary glands, is rajhdly ])rotruded in feeding, and 
withdrawn again Avith the* adhei'ing ]Aarticles of aliment, which are 
then sucked into tlu^ ])harynx. Clavicles ludimeiitary. In tlu^ 
maims, the third toe is greatly develo})ed, and has a long falcate 
claw; the others are reduced or suppressed. The ])(‘s has four or 
five sul)equal digits Avitli clatA's. Posterior dorsal and lum))ar 
yertela'ie, Avith additional interlocking zyga])o]>hyses. Tail long, 
sometimes ])rehensile. Uterus sim})le. Placenta dome- like or 
discoidal. Ih'ain fairly convoluted, and Avith a large corpus cal- 
losum and anterioi’ commissure*. The animals of this family ai’c 
the “Anteaters’^ par ejyeUeiar. They feed exclusiviily on animal 
substances, mostly insects. One species is tc'irestrial, the others 
arboreal ; none buiTOAV in the ground. They are all inhabitants of 
the Neotropical region. 

The reproductive oi-gans, as noticed on ]). ISl, ai’c of the 
same general type as in the Bradgpoduhv. 

Myrinrc.ophagar — Skull gi'eatly elongated and narj’ow, its U])per 
surface smooth and cylindr-iform. Anteriorly the face is ])roduced 
into a long, tubular rostinim, rounded above and Hattened below, 
Avith terminal nares, and c()m])osed of the mesethmoid ossified 
for more than half its length, the vomer, the maxilla*, and th(j long 
and narrow nasal bones, the premaxilhe laung extremely short and 
confined to the margin of the anterior nares. Th(i zygomatic arch 
is incomj)lete, the styliform jugal only articulating with the maxilla 
in front, and not reaching to the very short zygomatic process of 
the squamosal. The lachrymal foramen is in front of the margin of 
the orbit. There arc no i)ostorbital processes to the frontals, or any 
other demarcation betAveen the orbits and the temporal fossa?. Palate 
extremely elongated, and produced backw^ards as far as the level of 

^ See E. D. Cape, Amer. Eatumlist^ vol. xxiii. p. 152 (1889). 

2 Liiiii. Syst. Fat. 12th ed. vol. i. p. 51 (1766). 
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the external auditory meatus hy the meeting in the middle line of 
the largely developed pterygoids. The glenoid fossa a shallow oval 
facet, with its long diameter from before backwards. Mandible Very 
long and slender, with an exceedingly short sym))hysis, no distinct 
coronoid process, and a slightly elevated, elongated, flattened, con- 
dylar articular surface. Vertebne : C 7, J) 15-16, L 5-2, S 6, C 51. 
Clavicles rudimentary. In the inanus the first digit is very 
slender, the second also slender, with comi)ressed phalanges of nearly 
ecpial length. The third digit is immensely (hiveloped ; though its 
proximal jjhalanx is extremely short, its ungual ph^danx is so long 
that the entii*e length of the digit exceeds that of the second. The 
fourth has a long and rather slender metacarpal, and three 

1) halanges diminishing in size, the ungual phalanx being very 
small. The fifth has the metacarpal nearly as long, but not so 
stout, as the fourth, and followed by two small ])halanges, the last 
rudimentary and conical. Claws are develoj)ed u])on all but the fifth. 
In wjdking the toes ai'e kei)t strongly fi('xed, and have their points 
turned U])war(ls and inwards, the weight being su])2iorted upon a 
callous ])ad ov(‘r the end of the fifth digit, and by the dorsal sur- 
faces of the third and fourth digits. The hind feet are short and 
rather broad, with five sube(piai claws, tln^ fourth the longest, the 
first shortest; the whole sole is })lac(*d on the ground in walkijig. 
Body rather coin])ress(‘d, clothed Avith long, coarse hair. Tail 
about as long as the body, and coN cred with veiy lojig hair ; not 
j)rehensile. Ears small, oval, erect. Eyes very small. Stomach 
consisting of a subglolmlar, thin -walled, cardiac. ])()rtion, and a 
inuscular pyloric gizzard Avith dense epitluOial lining. No ileo- 
colic valve, and a short AAude ill -defined caecum. Manimoe tAvo, 

2 ) ectoral. 

There is one S 2 )ecies,^ J/. juhata, the Great Anteater, or Ant 
Bear (Fig. 61), measuring 4 feet in length Avithout the tail, and 
U 2 )Avards of 2 feet in height at the shoulder. Its j)revailing colour 
is gray, Avith a broad black band, bordereil Avith Avhite, commencing 
on the chest, and jAassing oblicjuely over the shoulder, diminishing 
gradually in breadth as it approaches the loins, Avhere it ends in a 
point. It is extensively distributed in the trojneal parts of South 
and Central America, frequenting Ioav sAvanq)y savannas along the 
banks of rivers, and the dej)ths of the humid forests, but is noAvhere 
abundant. Its food consists mainly of termites, to obtain Avhich it 
opens their nests with its poAverful sharp anterior claAvs, and as the 
insects sAvarrn to the damaged j)art of their dAvelling, it draAVs them 
into its mouth by means of its long, flexible, rapidly -moving tongue 
covered Avith glutinous saliva. The Great Anteater is quite terres- 
trial in its habits, being never knoAvn to climb trees, nor does it 

^ Professor Cope has recently come to the conclusion that there are three 
species ; but further evidence is required in support of this view. 
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burrow underground like the Armadillos. Though generally an 
inoffensive animal, when attacked it can defend itself vigorously and 
effectively with its sabre-like anterior claws. The female bears but 
a single young at a Ihrth. 

The union of the pteiwgoids in the middle line to prolong the 
narial passage is a chai’aeter found elsewhere among existing mam- 
mals only in the next genus, in one Armadillo {Tahim), and in 
certain Cetacea. The contrast in length betw^een the skull of the 
Great Anteatei- and that of the Sloth is, as Professor Pai-ker observes, 
very marked indeed ; the one being relatively the longest and the 



Fkj. 04. — Tln> Gieat Antcutei iii iiircu 2 >h(i()>t julxitii). (From bolaler, Li'>l of Au,iimi1s i)i 
Zoological Socu’ty's (k(nh'n% ISSU, p. IIIO.) 


other almost th(; shortest in the w^hole class. The small size and 
incomplete development of the jugal bone in the zygomatic arch 
affords another striking conti-ast to the Sloths (Fig. ^9). 

Tdiiiamlud} — Tin's genus closely reseml)les the last in anatomical 
structiiT’e, but the head is much less elongated, the fui' is short and 
bristly, the tail ta])ering, ])rehensilc, wdth the under side through- 
out and the whole of the terminal portion naked and scaly. The 
stomach is similar to that of Mijfmcc.o'phujit ^ but wdth the muscular 
pyloric gizzard not quite so sti-ongly developed. There is a distinct 
ileo-colic valve and a short globular* caecum. The fore foot has a very 
large claw on the third toe, moderate-sized claws oh the second and 

^ Gray, Annals of Philosophy, new scries, vol. x. p. 843 (1825). 
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fourth, ii very minute one on the first, and none on the fifth, which 
is entirely concealed within the skin. Tin*, hind foot has five 
subequa] claws. Vertebrae : 0 7, D 17, L 2, S 5, C 37. There are 
very rudimentary clavicles. 

The Taman dua (Fig. G5) is much smaller than the Great 
Anteater, and differs essentially from it iri its habits, being mainly 



Fn.. — Tixmnudiiii AmU'hU'v {To iiunithm tctnuJiftillUi). Fr<an I’loc, Zoo?. Soc. 1871, pi. xliii. 

arboreal. It is an inhabitant of the dense primeval forests of 
South and Ccmti'al AiiKuaca. As (.lifierent individuals vary much 
in their coloration, it is ])ossi])le that there may be more than one 
species. The usiud colour is yellowish-white, Avith a l)road black 
lateral band, covering nearly the whole of the side of the body. 

Cycl(durut<} — The skull is much shorter even than in Tamundm, 
and is arched considerably in the longitudinal direction. It (lifters 
from that of the other memliers of the family mainly in the long 
canal for the posterior nares not being closed by bone below, as 
the greater ])avt of the palatines and the pterygoids do not meet in 
the middle line. The mandilile has a jirominent, iiarroAv, recurved 
coronoid, and a Avell-dev eloped angular process ; it is strongly dc- 
curv(3d in front. Yertcdn-m: G 7, 1)16, L 2, S 4, 0 40. bibs 
remarkably broad and fiat. (.Clavicles well developed. Manus 
remarkably modified, tlui'third digit being greatly developed at the 
expense of all the others, and haAung a stout short nietacarjial and 
but two phalanges, (jf Avhich the most distal is largo, comj:)ressed, 
Y)ointed, and much curved, and bears a veiy stj*ong hook-like claw. 
The second digit has the same number of phalanges, and bears a 
claw, but is very much more slender than the third. The fourth 
is represented only by the metacarpal and one naillcss jfiialanx, 
the first and fifth only by very rudimentaiy metacarpals. The pes 

^ Gray, Annals of Philosophy ^ new series, vol. x. p. 343 (1825). 
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is also completely modified into a climbing organ. The hallux is 
rudimentary, consisting of a metatarsal and one phalanx, concealed 
beneath the skin ; but the other four toes are sube({ual and much 
curved, Avith long pointed compressed claws. The tul>er calcanei is 
directed towards the plantar surface, and })arallel with it and 
extending to about double its length is a greatly elongated sesamoid 
ossicle. These together su])port a prominent calcarine cushion, to 
which the nails are opposed in climbing. Stomach pyiiform, with 
muscular walls, but no distinct gizzard -like portion, as in the 

foregoing genei-a. Commence- 
ment of the colon provided with 
two small cieca (Fig. 66), resem- 
bling those of many birds, narrow 
at the bas(i, and rather dilated 
at their terminnl blind (‘iids, and 
communicating with the geinn’al 
cavity by very minute a])ertures. 
Tail longer than the body, taper- 
ing, bare on the under surface, 
and very ])rehensile. Fui’ soft 
and silky. 

This genus has also but one 
species cei'tainly known, the Little or Two-to(id Anteater {C. dl- 
(lacfyhis), an animal not larger than a Hat, of a general yellowish- 
colour, and exclusively arboreal in its habits. It is a native of 
the hottest parts of South and Central America. 



Fig. Oin — f'u'oa of tlio Aiitoatoi 

(Cycloturuti <hth(c( uliiii). llfum ; t, crilou. 


Family Dasypodid.e. 

The greater })art of the skin strongly ossified. • On the back 
and sides the union of numerous quadrate or ])olygonal scutes forms 
a hard shield, usually consisting of an anterior (scajnilar) and 
posterior (pelvic) solid portion (which overhang on each side the 
parts of the body they respectively cover, forming chambers into 
which the limbs are withdrawn), and a variable nund^er of rings 
between, connected by soft flexible skin so as to allow of curvature 
of the body. The top of the head has also a similar shield 
(cephalic), and the tail is usually encased in bony rings or plates. 
The outer or exposed surfaces of the limbs are protected by irregular 
bony scutes, not united at their margins ; but the skin of the inner 
surface of the limbs and under side of the body is soft, and more or 
less clothed with hair. Hairs also in many species project through 
apertures between the bony scutes of the back. The ossified 
dermal scutes are everywhere covered by a layer of horny epi- 
dermis. Teeth numerous, simple, of persistent growth, and usually 
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monophyodont, but in one genus {Taf/usia) a succession of teeth has 
been observed. Zygomatic arch of skull complete. Cervical vertebrai 
with extreniely short, broad, and depressed bodies. The atlas free, 
but the second and third, and often several of the others, anky- 
losed together both by their bodies and arches. Lumbar vertebra^ 
Avith accessory zygomatic processes, and very large metapophyses, 
supporting the bony carapace. Clavicles Avell dcA^eloped, A third 
trochanter on the femur. Tibia and fibula ankylosed at their distal 
extremities. Fore feet with strongly devel()i)ed, curved claws, 
ada])tod for digging and scratching — three, foui‘, or five in number. 
Hind fec'.t plantigrade, Avith five toes, all provided Avith nails. 
Tongue long, pointed, and extensile, though to a less dcgi’ee than 
in the Anteaters. Subraaxillary glands largely developed. Stomach 
sim})le. Uterus simple. Placenta discoidal, deciduate. The brain 
is generally characterised by the large size of the olfactory lobes 
(Fig. 57), and the slight development of sulci on the hemi- 
spheres ; the sylvian fissure being represented only by a A^cry open 
and shalloAv angle. From the earliest stage of development the 
stapes is stirrup-shaped, thus shoAving a nearer afiinity to the higher 
mammals than is presented by the Sloths. 

'J'he animals of this family are commonly called Armadillos, 
a Avord of Spanish origin, having reference to their armour-like 
covering. The existing species are all of small or moderate size. 
They are mostly, though not univej*sally, nocturnal in theii* 
habits, and are all omniA’^orous, feeding on roots, insects, AA^orms, 
reptiles, and carrion. Armadillos are haiaiiless and inollensive 
ci’eatures, ofiering no resistance Arhon caught, then* ])i*inci])al means of 
escape from their enemies being the extraordinary rapidity Avith Avhich 
they can burroAV in the ground, and the tenacity Avith AA^hich they i*c- 
tain their hold in their subterranean retreats. NotAAuths tan ding the 
shortness of their limbs they can run Avith great lupidity. Most of 
the species are esteemed good eating by the natives of the countries 
in which they live. They are all inhabitants of the oj)en ])lains or 
the forests of tlie tropical and temperate parts of South America, 
Avith the exception of one species {Taiima notrin-civrta)^ Avhich 
ranges as far north as Texas. Of the existing genera, Glihmy- 
tiophorus stands apart from the rest in the formation of its extcinal 
covering ; but in all other respects Tatusia is the most aberrant 
form, exhibiting a peculiar type of structure of the fore feet, Avhich 
in all the others show modifications, though in A^ery varying degrees, 
of a single and different ty{)c. 

The reproductive organs of the Dasypodkhv differ from those of 
the Sloths and Armadillos in the presence of a largely developed 
copulating organ in the male, and of a simple vagina of correspond- 
ing length in the female. The testes are still abdominal, although 
not in the same position ; and the penis still wants both the glaiis 
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and bulb. The uterus is nearly or quite as simple as in the Sloths 
and Anteaters ; and there is no reason to believe that the placenta- 
tion is essentially difterent from that obtaining in the other groups. 

Subfamily Chlamydophorinse. — In most anatomical characters, 
especially the structure of the fore foot, this little group resembles 
the Dasf/podiinv ; but it differs remarkably from all other known 
Armadillos, living or extinct, in the peculiar modification of the 
dermal armour. 

Clilainf/dapJionis.^ — Teeth subcylindrical, somewhat com- 

pressed, moderate in size, smaller at each end (especially in front) 
than at the middle of the series. Skull broad and rounded behind, 
pointed in front. Muzzle subcylindrical and depressed. A con- 
spicuous rounded, rough pi’omincnce on the frontal bone, just before 
each orbit. Tympanic prolonged into a tubular auditoi'y meatus, 
curving upwards round the base of the zygoma. Vertebra': C 7, 
I) 11, L 3, 8 10, C 15. Upper j)art of head and trunk covered with 
four-sided horny plates (with very small thin ossifications bei\eath), 
forming a shield, free, and overhanging the sides of the trunk, and 
attached only along the middle line of the back. The })lntes are 
arranged in a series of distinct transverse bands, about twenty in 
number between the occiput and the posterior truncated end, and 
not divided into solid thoracic and pelvic shields with movable 
bands between. The hinder end of the body is abruptly truncated 
and covered by a vertically-placed, strong, solid, bony shield, of an 
oval (transversely extended) form, covered by thin epidermic platt's. 
This shield is firmly ankylosed by five bony ])rocesses to the hinder 
part of the pelvis. Through a notch in the middle of its lower 
border the tail passes out. The latter is rather short, cylindrical 
in its proximal half, and expanded and depressed or s])atulate in 
its terminal portion, and covered with horny plates. I'he dorsal 
surfaces of the fore and hind feet are also covered with horny 
plates. The remainder of the limbs and under surface and sides 
of the body beneath the overla])ping latei’al parts of the dorsal 
shield are clothed with rather long, very soft, silky hair. Eyes and 
ears very small, and concealed by the hair. Extremities short. 
Feet large, each with five well-developed claws, those on the fore 
feet very long, stout, and subcorapressed, the structure of the digits 
being essentially the same as those of Xenarm and Erioduv. Nipples 
two, pectoral. Visceral anatomy closely resembling that of Dasijpns, 
the ceecum being broad, short, and bifid. 

The Pichiciago (C» iruncatm), a small burrowing animal, about 
o inches long, inhabits the sandy jdains of the western part of the 
Argentine Eepublic, esi)ecially the vicinity of Mendoza. Its 

1 Harlan, Ann. Xew York Lyceum Nat. Hist, vol, i. p. 237 (1824).— 
Amended from Chiamyphorus, 
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horny covering is of a j^inkish colour, and its silky hair snow 
white. It is rare, and its habits are but little known. A second 
species, C. rdnsa, from Bolivia, has been described by Burmeister. 
It is of rather larger size, and has the dorsal shield attached; to the 
skin of the back as far as its edge, instead of only along the median 
line. 

Subfamily Dasypodinse. — Fore feet usually with all five digits 
developed and with nails, though the first and fifth may be 
supj)ressed. The first and second long and slender, with the 
normal number and I'olative length of plialanges. The others stout, 
Avith short broad metiiearpals, and the ])halaiiges greatly reduced 
in length and generally in number by coalescence. The ungual 
phalanx of the thii-d veiy large, that of the others gradually 
diminishing to the fifth. as now restricted, has the 

most normal form of man us, but the modifications so markedly 
develo])cd in all the others (and culminating in Tolifpeuit's) are fore- 
shadowed, as it were, in it. Ears wide ai)art. Ma,mma3 one pair, 
pectoral. 

— Teeth which the anterior in the upper 

jaw is usually im])lanted in the premaxillary bone. 'Jlie series of 
teeth extends posteriorly some distance behind the anterior root of 
the zygoma, almost level Avith the hinder edge of the palate. They 
are large, siibcylindrical, slightly compressed, diminishing in size 
towards each end of the series ; the anterior tAvo in the mandible 
much smaller, and more compressed than the others. Cranial 
portion of the skull broad aTid depressed. Facial poi tion triangular, 
broad in front and much depressed. Auditory bulla completely 
ossified, perfoiated on the inner side by the carotid canal, and 
continued externally into an elongated bony meatus auditorius, with 
its apeiturc directed u])Avards and backwards. (In all the remain- 
ing genera of Jhi.p/podimv the tym])anic bone is a merci half ring, 
loosely attached to the cranium.) Mandible with a high ascending 
ramus, fjroad transvcrsely-])laccd condyle, and high slender coronoid 
})rocess. Vertebra^ : 0 7, D 1 1-12, L 3, S 8, C 17-1 D. Hoad broad 
and flat above. Muzzle obtusely pointed. Ears of moderate size or 
rather small, placed laterally, far apart. Body broad and dejAressed. 
Carapace with six or seven movable bands between the scapular 
and pelvic shields, each plate, or scute, being marked by a regular 
ellipse formed of widely separated punctures. Tail sliorto]* than 
the body, tapering, covered wdth plates fojming distinct rings near 
the base. Fore feet with five toes ; the first much moi-e slender 
than the others, and Avith a smaller ungual phalanx and nail ; the 
second, though the longest, also slender. The third, fourth, and 
fifth gi-adually diminishing in length, all armed Avith very strong, 
slightly curved, compressed claAvs, sloping aAvay from an elevated 
^ Linn. JSysL Nat,, 12tli ed. a^oI. i. p. 54 (1766). 
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rounded inner border to a sharp, outei*, and inferior edge. The 
hind foot rather short, with all live toes armed with stout, 
compressed, slightly curved, obtusely pointed claws — the third the 
longest, the second nearly equal to it, the fourth the next, the first 
and fifth shorter, and nearly etpial. 

To this genus belongs one of the best -known species of the 
group, the Six-banded Armadillo or Encoubert (JK ,^(\irinrius) of 
Brazil and Paraguay. A very similar species, I). rillosaSy the Hairy 
Armadillo, replaces it south of the Kio Plata. Thei e are also two 
very small species — J). rellrnma, from the Argentine Uejniblic and 
North Patagonia, and ]K nnunfui^ from La Plata. The latter differs 
from the other thi'ee in having no tooth implant ed in the pre- 
maxillary bone. Kemains a]qm‘ently referaldc; to 7>. occur 

in the Pleistocene cavern-de})osits of Brazil. 

Xenunis .^ — Teeth ^ or -g, of moderate size and subcylindrical. 
The most posterior placed a little way behind the aiiterior root of the 
zygoma, but far from the hinder margin of the palate. Cranium 
somewhat elongated, much constricted behind the oibits, and 
immediately in front of the constriction considcirably dilated. 
Mandible slender ; coronoid ])rocess very small and sha,r])-])ointed, 
sometimes obsolete. Vertebra': (’7, i)12-K), L 3, S 10, CIS. 
Head broad behind. Ears rather large and rounded, wide apart. 
Movable bands of carapace 12-13 ; the scutes being marked ]>y an 
obscurely granular sculpture. Tail considei*ably sliorter than the 
body, slender, and covered with nearly naked skin, with but a few 
small, scattered, deimial bony plates, chiefly on the under surface 
and near the apex. On the fore feet the first and second toes are 
long and slender, with small claws and the normal number of 
phalanges ; the other toes have but two })halanges ; the third has 
an immense falcate claw ; the fourth and fifth similar but smaller 
claws. The hind feet are comparatively small, with five toes, Ix'aring 
small, triangular, blunt nails ; the third longest, the first shoi*test. 
The best known species of this genus, the Tatouay oi' Cabassou, A'. 
unkindui^, is, after Frmhni the largest of th(‘ grou]). It is 

found, though not abundantly, i)i Suriraun, Brazil, and Paraguay, 
its remains occurring in the Idcistoceiie cavern-d(;posits of Brazil. 
Others, Jdspidus and Uffubris, have been described, but little is as 
yet known of them. 

Priodon .'^ — Teeth variable in number, and generally difiering on 
the two sides of each jaw, usually from 20 to 25 on each side 
above and below, so that as many as 100 may be ])resent alto- 
gether; but as life advances the anterior teetli fall out, and all 
traces of their alveoli disappear. The series extends as far back as 
the hinder edge of the anterior root of the zygoma. The teeth are 

^ AVaglcr, Syst. AmpMMcn, etc., p. 36 (1830). 

“ F. Cuvier, HisL JVat des Mammifhres (1822). — Friodontes, 
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all very small ; those in the anterior half of each scries being strongly 
compressed, with flat sides and a straight free edge ; the posterior 
ones are more nearly cylindrical, with flat truncated, free surfaces. 
Vertebra?: 0 7, D 12, L 3, 810, C 23. Head small, elongated, 
conical. Ears moderate, ovate. Carapace with 12-13 movable 
l)ands. Tail nearly equal to the body in length, gradually tapering, 
closely covered with ({uadrangular scales, arranged in a quincunx 
})attern. Fore feet with five toes, formed on the same plan as those 
of Xrnuras, but with the claw of the third of still greater size, and 
tha-t of each of the others, cs])ecially the fifth, proportionately reduced. 
Hind foot short and rounded, with five very short toes, with short, 
broad, flat, obtuse nails. The only known species, the Great 
Armadillo {P. f/ir/as), is by far the largest of existing members of the 
family, measuring ra,ther more than 3 feet from the tip of the nose 
to the root of the tail, the tail being about 20 inches long. It 
inhabits the forests of Surinam and Brazil. The ])Owerful falcate 
claws of its fore feet enable it to dig with great facility. Its food 
consists chiefly of termites and other insects, but it is said to attack 
and uproot newly -made gra\es for the purpose of devouring the 
flesh of the bodies contained in them. 

— Teeth -g or rather large in ])roportion to the size 
of the skull, the hind(?r end of the series reaching nearly to the 
post(?rior margin of the palate. Vertelme: C 7, 1) 11, L 3, S 12, 
C 13. Ears placed low on the sides of the head, rathei’ large, 
broadly ovate. Carapace with its scapular and pelvic shields very 
free? at the sides of the body, forming largo chambers into which the 
limbs can be readily withdrawn. Only three movable bands; 
sculpture of scutes in the form of snbconcen tricall y arranged 
granules. 'J'ail short, conical, covered with largo bony tubercles. 
The fore feet formed on the same type as in the last genus, but the 
peculiarities cari'ied out to a still gi'eater extent. The claw of the 
third toe is very long and falcate, the first aaid fifth greatly reduced 
and sometimes wanting. On the hind foot the three middle toes 
have broad, flat, subecjual nails, forming together a kind of tripartite 
hoof ; tin? first and fifth much shorter, with more compressed 
nails. 

The Armadillos of this genus have the power of rolling them- 
selves up into a perfect ball, the shield on the top of the head and 
the tuberculated dorsal surface of the tail exactly fitting into and 
filling up the apertures left by the notches at either end of the 
carapace. This appears to be their usual means of def(?nce when 
frightened or surprised, as they do not burrow like the other 
s[)ecies. They run veiy quickly, with a very peculiar gait, only 
the tips of the claws of the fore feet touching the ground. Three 
species are described : — tricindusy the Apar; T. wnnmi.% the 
’ Illiger, Prodromm SysL Mamm, et Avimn, p. Ill ( 1811 ). 
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Matico ; and 1\ muriei. Remains apparently refera])le to T, comrus 
are of not uncommon occurrence in the Brazilian cavern-deposits. 

Subfamily Tatusiinse, — This i;Toup contains Init one genus, 
Tatuda} Teeth | or very small subcylindrical. The fir st and 
second subcompressed, the la.st considerably smaller than the others. 
They present the remarkable peculiarity (elsewhere found among 
Edentates, so far as is yet known, only in On/dmqms) of all being, 
with the exception of the last, preceded by two-rooted milk teeth, 
which are not changed until the animal has neaidy attained its- full 
size. Ycrtebi cv: C 7, I ) 9-11, L 5, fS S, C 20-27. Head narrow, 
with a long, narrow, siil>cyliiidrical, oblic^iiel^^-truneuted snout; 
pterygoids meeting in the middle line Irelow the nasal passage. Ears 
rather large, ovate, and erect, placed close together on the occiput. 



Fni. Poha Ai iiuulillo {I'iifii.sid iKuriiirtiKln). 


Cara])ace with seven to nine distinct movable bands ; sculi)ture on 
scutes consisting of pits arranged in a Y-shape. Body gcaierally 
elongated and nanuw. Tail moderate or long, gradually ta})ering ; 
its dermal scutes forming very distinct rings for tlie greater pai*t of 
its length. Fore feet with four visible toes, and a concealed clawless 
rudiment of the fifth. Claws all long, slightly curved, and very 
slender, the third and fourth subequal and alike, the first and fourth 
much shorter. Himl feet with five toes, all armed with strong, 
slightly curved, conical, obtusely-] )ointed nails. The third longest, 
then the second and fourth ; the first and fifth much shorter than 
the others. 

This genus differs from all the other Armadillos in having a jiaij* 
of inguinal mainmaj, in addition to the usual pectoral pair, and in 

^ Lesson, J/ari. dc MammaUnjie^ p. 309 (1827); cj/'* F. Cuvier, Tatusic, 
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producing a large num])cr (four to ten) of young at a birth, all the 
others having usually but one or two. 

The Peba Armadillo, T, ntnrnmnda (Pig. 07), is a well-known 
species, having an extensive range from Texas to Paraguay. It is 
replaced in the more southeim regions of South Ameiaca by a smaller 
species, with shorter tail, the Mnlita {T, liyhrvhi)^ so called from the 
resemblance of its head and ears to those of a mule. T. kapplari is 
a large s])ecies from Suiinam. 

A rare Ai-madillo fi*om Peru descT*ibed under the names of Crt/pto- 
phradus pilor^us and Fmopna hirsafus, but which evidently 1 relongs to 
Ta.fnsia, is of some interest owing to the thick coat of hair Avith 
which it is covered. This animal ajrjrears to be closely allied to 
2\ fi’om which it mainly ditVei's by having the Avhole of 

the carapace co\ ered Avith a, thick coating of light broAVji, fine, but 
rather still* hair, alrout an inch and a half in length. SimiLir hair 
is found on the cheeks, the ])roximal portions of the limbs, and 
(although less abuiuhintly and shorter) on the under surface of the 
body. The cephali<; shield, snout, feet, and the tail, Avith the 
exception of the loot, are bare. The coating of hair on the back 
and sides completely conceals the carapace, cxc(5pt near the margin 
of the sc-a])ular region ; but by separating the haii’s the batids and 
scutes are ri'ndored visible.^ 

In the J'Jeistoccne cavern-deposits of Prazil haA^e been found 
remains of T. lunrnu'indd, and also of 1\ ])inid((iti, A\diich a})])e;irs to 
be an extinct form nearly allied to T, but of somcAvhat 

larger size. 

E.dlnd genn'd .. — In addition to remains referable to existing 
genera, the aboA^e-mentioned deiiosits have also yielded CAndcaice 
of th(j former existence of extinct generic types of Armadillos, 
some of Avhich attained A^ery large dimensions. Of these Euf(ifu.< 
Avas a large form distinguished from all existing genera by the 
circumstance that the Avhole of the carapace was composed of mov- 
able bands, Avhich Avere thirty-three in number. Daidjpotherimn 
was a still largei- form, furnished Avith eight teeth, of A\diich the 
second seems to have been larger than the others; this genus is 
regarded as connecting the modern Arma,(lillos Avith the next one. 
The gigantic CJihnnydothrrvuin, the scutes of Avhich arc common in 
the Bra,zilian caA^cs, is considered to have been as large as a 
Khinoceros ; the carapace has several moA^able bands, but the teeth 

^ A single imporleet skin, brought IVoin the ]>rovinee of Cear.i in IJrazil, indi- 
cates a very remarkable form of Armadillo, named by A. J\Iilne*Kd wards Sdero- 
jdeiira hruncUi {Ann.. Sc. Kat. xvi. ]>. 8, 1872). The dermal seiilcs are said to 
be much hiss dcAadoped than in other jnembers of the family, and confined to the 
sides, all the median ])ortion of tin* back being elotlied with a ilexibh' hairy skin. 
I he head is broad and short, the car.s small and far a]iart. Tha tail is long, and 
almost entirely devoid of scutes. The feet are unknown. 
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api:)roximate in structure to those of tlie next family, so that the 
genus tends to connect the Armadillos with the Glyptodonts. 


Fannhj Glyi'Todontid.e. 

In the Pleistocene cavern -de])osits of Brazil, hut still more 
abundantly in the fluviatile deposits which cover the conntry in the 
neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, are found the remains of some of the 
most remarkable forms of mammals yet disct)vcred, the Gly})todonts, 
which may be regarded as forming a. separate 
extinct family. They differ from the existing 
in their large size, and in having the 
cara})ace composed of a solid ])ie(*e (formed by 
the union of a multitude of bony dermal scutes) 
without any movable rings, and in usually hav- 
ing also a ventral piece or ])lastron. The btcial 
portion of the skull is very short. A long 
jH’oeess of the maxillary bone descends fj’om 
the anterior pai’t of the zygomatic arch. Tin* 
ascending ramus of the mandible is remarkably 
high. The teeth are -g in the known species, 
all much alike, having two deep groovers or 
hutings on each side, so as to divide them into 
three nearly di'<tinct. lobes (Pig. G8). The \’erte- 
bral column is almost entirely aiikylosed into 
a solid tube, and there is a c(>m])lex joint at the 
l)ase of the neck, to allow of the head being 
retracted within the carapace. The limbs are 
very strong, and the feet short and l)road, 
reseni])ling externally tln)se of an cle])ha-nt or 
tortoise. This fauiily is mainly characteristic 
of the southern half of the America.!! continent, 
but some s})ecies of tin' ty])e g(‘.nus ra.ng(‘.d into 
Texas and Mexico. Many species of the family 
have been described and figured, especially by 
Burmoister (in the yl unifies del Mnsen puhlieo de 
Ijitenos Aires), among Avhich the following may 
be noticed. Ilfiphfjdwrns is characterised by the sculj)tured and 
frequently thin scutes of the carapace, those of the ])eriphery being 
flat, and not raised into p!*omiiiences. The caudal sheath has 
several overlapping movable rings at the base, and ends in a long 
subcylindrical terminal tube similar to the one rej)resented with the 
carapace of (Uy;ptodon in Fig. G9, which in all probiibility really belongs 
to the genus under consideration. Each foot has four complete 
digits, and the humerus has an entepicondylar foramen. Most of the 
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species are of medium size. Part of a caudal tube fi om Uruguay 
described as EUatherocerms indicates, however, a much larger allied 
form, in which the tail ap})ears to have had a number of stout bristles 
protruding from the joints between the scutes. Panockihni^ com- 
prises very large Ulyptodonts, distinguished by the great thickness 
of the scutes of the carapace, which are ornamented with tubercles. 
The termination of the caudal sheath forms a tul)e bearing large 
radiated tubercles. Eurpurus is distinguished by the radiate 
sculpture of the scutes of the carapace. Ihcdimrus, of which one 
species was about twelve feet in length, also has a rugose 
sculpture on the cara]mce ; but the termination of the caudal tube is 
(expanded into a club-like shape, fattened fiom above downwards, 



Fkj. OO, GIy})to<lon. chirijy"t(V]v\niocnw, South Auu'J ifu), Fiom Owoii. Tlic tail is iiiconootly 
icstorod, and it is probalde tliat tho ligurcd jiortioii hv\in\y:,>, io lloplophont.o. Tin* loll lower 
oonier shows an upper and a lower view ot tin* rskull, ami the right a seetion of the caudal 
sheath. 


and covered with tubercles mingled with a few large radiate discs, 
which, as in Paitorldku,'^, jn-obably carritnl horny spines in the living 
condition. The typicai genus (Ujipfoihyn has eacli scute of the 
caiupacc ornamented with a roset-te-like sculi>ture, tlie p(*ii])lieral 
scutes being raised into conical })rominences (Fig. 09 ). The caudal 
sheath, instead of being like the one represented in the figure, was 
entirely composed of a series of movable rings, ornamented with 
large tubercles. The maims had live digits, and the i>es four; and 
there was an entepi condylar foramen to the humerus. A sjiecies of 
this genus, which attained very large dimensions, was made the 
type of Schistoplemii/iii, on the sup})()sition tliat the bail of Ghjptodon 
was of the type represented in Fig. G 9 . The genus TJwracojkontSy 
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of the Pleistocene of South America, as well as Carwdenna, of the 
Pliocene of Texas, difter from all the preceding in having the scutes 
of the carapace in the form of disconnected nodules. Glyptodonts 
also occur in South American hods of eai lier age than the l^lcistocene, 
some of those forms having enamel bands on the teeth. “ Why such 
a form as the Glyptodon should have failed to keep his ground is,” 
as the late Professor W. K. Parker remarks, “ a great mystery ; 
nature seems to have built him, as Itome was built, for eternity.” 


Jut null/ Manid.k. 

Covered externally (except the under surface of the ]>ody and 
inside of the limbs) with large im])ricate(l liorny scales, and 
scattered hairs growing in the intervals. No teeth. I'ongue long, 
veimiform, and protractile. No accessory articular pi’ocesses to 
the lum])ar vertebrjv, but the anteri<jr zygapophyses largt‘ly de- 
veloped and deeply concave, completely embracing the seniicylindri- 
cal surfaces of the posterior zygapo])hyses. Limbs shoit, with five 
complete digits on each foot. Sca])hoid and lunar bon(\s of carpus 
united. Uterus bicornuate. Placenta difliised and non-deciduate. 
All the existing forms belong to the Ethiopian and Oiiental regions 
of the Old World. The absence of additional articular ])rocesscs to 
the lumbar vertebriu is a character in which this and the following 
family difle.r fi’om all the. preceding forms. 

Manisd — Skull somewhat of the foi'm of aii eloTigatcal cone, with 
the small end turned forwards ; veiy smooth and free from (Tests 
and ridges. No distinction betweem the orbits and temj)oral fossa‘. 
The zygomatic arch usually incomplete, owing to the a])sence of 
the jugal bone. No distinct laclnymal bone. Pa, late hmg and 
narrow. The pterygoids extend backwards as far as the tympanies, 
but do not meet in the middle line Iwlow. Tympanic ankylosed to 
the surrounding bones, and more or le^s bullate, but not pT*oduccd 
into a tubular auditory meatus, luimi of nnuidible very slender 
and straight, without imy angle or coronoid j)rocess. From nca,r‘ 
the anterior extremity of the upper edge a sharp, conical, tooth-like 
process jjrojects upwards and outwai'ds. No clavicles. No third 
trochanter to the fernui’. Ungual ])hahinges bifid at theii* t(ir- 
minations. Caudal vertebne with very long, strong transvei-se 
processes and numerous chevron bones. Tongue long, vermiform, 
flattened towanjs the tip ; its rcitractor or sterno-glossal muscles 
arising from the hinder extremity of the immensely prolonged 
ensiform cartilage of the sternum. Stomach with thick lining 
membrane and muscular walls, and a special gland near the 
middle of the great curvature, consisting of a mass of complex 

^ Linn. Syst. Nat. 12th cd. vol. i. p. 52 (1766). 
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secreting follicles, the ducts of which terminate in a common 
orifice. No cjecum. A gall -bladder. Head small, depressed, 
narrow, pointed in front, with a very small mouth -oiicning. 
Eyes and pinna of ear very small. Body elongated, narrow. 
Tail more or less elongated, convex above, Hat underm^ath. The 
whole of the upper surface of the head, the upper surface and sides 
of the body, the whole of the tail, and the outer* sides of the ex- 
tremities covered with large, overlapping, horny scales, but usually 
with a few stiff hairs growing between ami projecting beyond 
them. The sides and umhn* surface of the head, the under surface 
of the body, and the inner sides of the limbs without scales, but with 
a rather scanty c.overing of hah*. Limbs short. In walking the 
dorsal sui*face and outer sides of the ])halanges of the two outer 
digits of the fr*ont feet a, lone rest on the ground, the ])oints of the 
nails turning U])wards and inwar-ds. The third toe the longest, 
with a poAvei'ful com])resse<l curved claw; the second and fourth 
with similar but smaller claws, that of the. j)ollex often almost 
rudimentary. Hind feet })lantigi*ade, with the hallux very short, 
and the four other toes subecjual, with moderate, curved, subcom- 
pressed nails. 

d'hc re])i*oductive organs of ai*e of a totally different 

tyj)e from those of the families alr(;ady noticed. The testes lie 
in the inguinal canal ; and the penis is external and well developed. 
The uterus is tiaily bicornuate, the vagina not divided, and the 
placenta diffused and non -deciduate. All the organs and foetal 
inenibranes are, indeed, formed very much on the plan of those 
of th('. Ungulates, without any ti*ace of the sy)ecial ])eculiarities 
obtaining in the typical American Edentates. 

The animals of this genus, which includes all the existing forms, 
arc called Pangolins or Scaly Anteaters, and are all of small or 
moderatt'. size., terrestial and burrowing, and feed mainly on termites. 
Several of them can climb tj*ees. Their length varies from 1 to 5 
feet. They can roll themselves up in a ball Avlien in danger. Their 
peculiar elongated form, short limbs, long, gradual ly-taj)ering tail, 
and scaly covering give them oj» a superficial ins})ection more the 
appearance of leptiles than of mammals. The s])ecies are not 
numerous, a.nd may be divided into two groups distinguish (‘d l>y a 
few not veiy important external characters ; these grou])s also coin- 
ciding with the present geographical distribution of the genus. 
These two groups, according to Mr. O. Thomas, may lie distinguished 
as follows. 

The Asiatic pangolins are characterised by having the central 
series of body-scales continued quite to the extreme end of the tail, 
by having many isolated hairs growing up liet wcen the scales of the 
back, and by their small external ears. They all have a small 
naked spot beneath the tip of the tail, which is said to be of service 
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as an organ of touch. There are three species, viz. Manis jaranica, 
ranging from Burma, through Malacca and tJava, to Boi-iieo ; M, 
aurita, found in China, Formosa, and Nipal ; and the common Indian 
Pangolin, M. jjeNfadacff/Ia, distrilmted over tlie whole of India and 
Ceylon. The African species have the central series of scales 
suddenly interi-upted and breaking into two at a point about 2 or 
inches from the ti]j of the tail ; they have no hair between the 
scales, and no external ear-conch. The following ai*e the four species 

belonging to this 
group : — the 
Long-tailed Pan- 
golin (M. nKK- 
rum), which has 
a tail nearly twice 
as long as its 
body, and con- 
taining as many 
as forty -nine 
caudal vertebi’se, 
being the largest 
num!)er known 
among mammals ; 
the AVhite-bellied 
Pangolin {i]f. tri- 
cuspid), Fig^ 70, 
closely allied to 
the last, but with 
long(w and tri- 
cuspid scales, and 
white belly haii*s. 
These two, like 
the Indian species, have a naked spot beneath the tail tip, a char- 
acter probably correlated with the power of climbing, and they 
are, moreover, peculiar in having the outer sides of their fore legs 
clothed Avdth hair, all the other species being scaly there as else- 
where. Lastly, the Short-tailed and the Giant Pangolins {Af. 
femndncJd and gigantea), both of wdiich have their tails covered 
entirely with scales, and evidently never take to arboreal habits. 
All the four species of the second group are found in the West 
African region, one only, M. temmivcki, extending also into south 
and eastern ecpiatorial Africa. 

According to Professor W. K. Parker,^ who remarks upon the 
peculiarly aberrant nature of the gi'oup, the hoT*ny scales of the 
Pangolins really consist of cemented hairs. This Avr*iter states that 
“ in the early embryo lozenge-shaped tracts of skin are seen all over 
^ Mammalian Descent, j). 95. 
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its body, with lines of thinner cuticle betwecTi. Under the micro- 
scope, sections of these thicker tracts show that they are composed 
of hue hairs, cemented together by a copious growth of epidermic 
cells ; here and there larger hairs arc seen, but these fail to reach 
the surface, turning again towards the inside, like nails driven into 
wood that is too hard for their points.” 

The same author also observes^ that there are occasional in- 
stances of the presence of eight cervical vertebric in the Pangolins 
— a feature which has been considered to indicate some former 
genetic connection l)etween this family and the Sloths. 

The following account of the habits of Mank fncusjfis is given by 
Mr. L. Fi’ascr in his Typica : — 

‘‘During my shoi't rcsidenc(i at Fernando Po T succeeded in 
jwociiring two living speciimms of this animal. The individuals, 
judging from the bones, were evidently not adult ; the largest 
measured 30 inches in length, of which the head and body were 
13 inches and the tail 18 inches. I kept them alive for alnuit a 
week at Fejaiando Po, and alloAved them the range of a room, where 
they fed upon a small black ant, which is voiy abundant and trouble- 
some in the houses and elsewhere. Even when lirst ])rocured they 
displayed little or* no fear, but contiTuied to climb about the room 
without noticing my occasional entrance. They would climb up 
the somewhat roughly -hewn srpiare posts which su])ported the 
building with gi*eat facility, and upon reaching the ceiling would 
return head foremost; sometimes they would roll themselves up 
into a ball and throw themselves down, and apparently without 
expei-icncing any inconvenience from the fall, which was in a 
measure broken upon reaching the ground by the semi -yielding 
scah^s, which were thrown into an er(‘ct position by the curve of 
the ])ody of the animal. In climbing, the tail, with its strongly 
j)ointed scab's beneath, was used to assist the feet ; and the grasp 
of the hind feet, assisted by the tail, was so powerful that the 
animal would throw the body back (when on th(i post) into a 
horizontal i)Osition, and sway itself to and fro, ai)])arently taking 
pleasure in this kind of exercise. It always slept with the body 
rolled up ; and when in this position in a corner of the building, 
owing to the position and strength of the scales, and the power of 
the limbs combined, 1 found it impossible to reinove the animal 
against its will, the points of the scales being inserted into every 
little notch and hollow of the surrounding o])jects. The eyes are 
very dark hazel, and veiy prominent. The colonial name for this 
species of il/az/bs is * Attadillo,’ and it is called by the IJoobies, 
the natives of the island, ‘Gahlah.’ The flesh is said to be 
excedingly good eating, and is in great i’C(piest among the 
natives.” 


^ Mammalian Descent, p. 99. 
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The Indian species is said to live in pairs, and to give birth to 
one or two young at a time in the spring. Their ])urrow reaches a 
depth of some twelve feet, and terminates in a large chamber, which 
may be as much as six feet in diameter. A faint hiss appears to be 
the only sound emitted by these animals. 

Remains of a large species of Manh, which are indistinguishable 
from the coiresponding bones of the existing AVest African M. 
gigantea, are found fossil in cave-deposits in the Karnul district of 
Madras. This is one among several instances of the close connection 
betweeii the Pleistocene and Pliocene mammalian fauna of India with 
the existing African fauna. 

Palaoimnn ^.^ — The lower Pliocene deposits of the Isle of 
Samos, in the Turkish Archipelago, have yielded rtnnains of a 
Pangolin fully three times the dimensions of M. gigmifea^ u])on the 
evidence of which the genus PdltPonumis has been established. 


Fi ( m ihj O u Yi’TKito Pol ) 1 1 E 

External surface scantily covered with bristle- like hairs. T(*.cth 
numerous, apparently heterodont, di})hyo(lont, atid of i>eculiar iind 
complex structure, being traversed by a number of parallel vertical 
pulp-canals. Lumbar vertebrm with no accessory zygapo]>hyscs. 
Femur with a third trochanter. Foi*e feet without pollox, Init all 
the other digits well develo])cd, with strong moderate- si zed nails, 
suited to digging, the plantar surfaces of which i-est on the gi’ound 
in walking. Hind feet with five sube<jual toes. Mouth elongated 
and tubular. Tongue subvermiform. Uterus ]>icornua,te. Placenta 
broadly zonular. Feeding on animal substanc(‘s. Terresti-ial and 
fossorial in halnts. Now mainly limited to the Ethiopian I'egion. 

On/ctcngnis .'’^ — The total number of jiermanent teeth appears to 
be from eight to ten in each side of the upj^er, and eight in the 
lower jaw; but they are never all in place at one time, as the 
small anterior teeth are shed before the series is completed behind. 
In the adult they numlier usually five on each side above and below, 
of which the first two are simple and compressed, the next two 
larger and longitudinally grooved at the sides, the most jjosterior 
simple and cylindrical. The last three in either jaw having no 
milk -predecessors, may be regarded as true molars. The sti*ucturo 
of all these teeth is ({uite peculiar among mammals, though 
resembling that of some fishes. Their summits arc rounded before 
they are worn ; their bases do not taper to a root, but are evenly 
truncated and continually growing. Each tooth is made up of an 
aggregation of parallel dental systems, having a slender pulp-cavity 

^ Forsyth -Major, Comptes lieiidus, vol. evii. p, 1180 (1888). 

* Geoffroy, Vimde Philosophiqiie^ 1795 {teste Agassiz). 
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in the centre, from which the dentinal tubes radiate outwards, and 
being closely packed together each system assumes a ijolygonal 
outline as seen in transverse section. The small anterior teeth have 
milk-predecessors which are fully noticed below. Skull moderately 
elongated. The facial jiortion subcylindrical and slightly tapering. 
The zygoma complete and slender. The palate ends posteriorly in 
the thickened transverse border of the palatines, and is not 
continued back by the pterygoids. The tym]janic is annular, and 
not aukylosed to the sui rounding bones. The mandible is slender 
anteriorly, but rises high })osteriorly, with a slender recurved 
coronoid, and an ascending pointed process on the hinder edge 
below the condyle, which is small, oval, and looks as much forwards 
as upwards. Vertebra?: 0 7, 1)13, L 8, S6, .0 27. The large 
number of lumbar vertebra? is })eculiar among Edentates. Tongue 
less vci’iniform than in M}frmecophnffa^ being thick and fleshy at the 
base, and gradually tapering to the apex. The salivary apparatus 
is developed niiich in the same manner as in that genus, jjiit the 
duct of the subniaxillary gland has no reservoii’. The stomach 
consists of a lai*ge subglobular cardiac portion, with a very thick, 
soft, and corrugated lining membrane, and a smaller muscular, 
})yloj*ic part, with a comparatively thin and smooth lining. There 
is a very distinct ileo-caecal valve, and a considerable-sized caecum ; 
also a gall-l)ladder. Head elongated, with a tubular snout, terminal 
nostrils, and small mouth-opening. Eai's large, j)()inted, erect. 
Tail nearly a.s long as the bo(ly, cylpidrical, very thick at the base, 
tapering to the extremity. 

The reproductive organs and placentation of On/ctvwjnts are 
formed upon a princi})le unknown in the more tyi)ical Edentates, 
or, in combination, in any other mammals. Thus the testes, in the 
one described example, were inguinal, but appeared to descend, at 
all events temporarily, into a scrotum ; but the penis is scarcely 
larger than that of the Great Aiiteater. The uterus is still more 
fully bicorimate than in M(tni% with its two lateral chambers 
opening separately into the vagina, as in certain Kodents. The 
placenta is bi’oadly zonary, luit it is not knoAvn wiiether it is 
deciduate or not. It might readily be derived from the difl’used 
placenta of Manis by the abortion of the fa^tal villi at the two ])olcs 
of the ovum. 

The Orf/rirrojMuJiihv have long been regarded as widely difierent 
from other Edentates, their presumed affinity with the Manidcr 
being more or less i)roblcmatical } but the discovery jecently made 
by Mr. 0. Thomas ^ that they have a milk-dentition still further 
emphasises their aberrant nature. According to this observer, it 
appears that there are normally no less than seven milk-teeth in the 
upper jaw, the hindmost of which is far larger than the others, 
^ Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xlvii. p. 246 (1890). 

14 
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having a rudimentary crown, and a distinct anterior and posterior 
root. The other milk-teeth are styliform, the four anterior ones 
being very minute, and separated from one another by equal 
intervals; the foremost of all is situated immediately behind the 
premaxillo-maxillaiy suture. In the mandible only four milk-teeth 
have hitherto been detected, of which the hindmost has the 
comparatively complex form found in the corresponding upper tooth. 
None of these milk-teeth appear, however, to cut the gum, so that 
the whole set is entirely functionless. Under the microscope these 
milk-teeth show signs of possessing a commencement of the 
remarkable histological structure found in the permanent teeth. 

Mr. Thomas remarks that since “ the three hirge posterior teeth 
of OrycferopiiSy already distinguished by their more molai-iform shape, 
do not have milk-predecessors, while all the small teeth anterior to 
them do, and in addition the last milk-tooth is markedly different 
from those in front of it, we ought apj^arcntly no longer to look 
upon this animal as an homodont, but instead to considei- it as an 
originally heterodont form in which the incisors and canines have 
been suppressed to allow free play to the mobile vermiform tongue. 

“But important as a knowledge of the presence of a milk- 
dentition in Oryderopns is, it does not at present render any easier 
the difficult questions as to the phylogeny and systematic position 
of that animal. Although called an Edentate, it has always been 
recognised as possessing many characters exceedingly different from 
those of the typical American n^enibcrs of the ordei*. It has in fact 
been placed with them rather on account of the inconvenience of 
forming a s})ecial order for its reception than l^ecaizsc of its real 
relationship to them. Now, as they are either altogether toothless, 
or else homodont and monophyodont (apart from the remarkable 
exception of Tatuda\ it seems more than ever incorrect to unite 
with them the solitary member of the Tubulidentata, toothed, 
heterodont, and diphyodont, and differing from them in addition by 
its placentation, the anatomy of its reproductive organs, the minute 
structure of its teeth, and the general characters of its skeleton. 

“But if Orycteropm is not genetically a near relation of the 
Edentates, we are wholly in the dark as to what other mammals it 
is allied to, and I think it would be premature to hazard a guess on 
the subject. Whether even it has any special connection with 
Manis is a point about which there is the greatest doubt, and unfor- 
tunately we are as yet absolutely without any pateontological 
knowledge of the extinct allies of either. Macrotherium even, 
usually supposed from the structure of its phalangeal bones, to be 
related to Manis, has lately proved to have the teeth and vertebrse 
of a perissodactyle Ungulate, and one could not dare to suggest 
that ancestors of Manis, or Orycteropus were to be sought in that 
direction. Lastly, as the numerous fossil American Edentates do 
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not show the slightest tendency to an approximation towards the 
Old World forms, we are furnished with an additional reason for 
insisting on the radical distinctness of the latter, whose phylogeny 
must therefore for the present remain one of the many unsolved 
zoological problems/' 

The Aard-Varks (Earth- Pigs) as these creatures are commonly 
termed, from the name bestowed on them by the Dutch Boers of 
the Cape, are of nocturnal habits, sleeping during the day in their 
burrows, which arc usually found in the neighbourhood of the tall 
hills or mounds made by termites. Indeed, wherever these hills are 
abundant it is stated there is a good chance of finding an Aard-Vark, 
the food of these animals consisting almost exclusively of termites 
and ants. 

Two existing species are recognised, namely the Cape Aard-Vark 
{0, afra) from South Africa, and another (0. (vthitqnais) from the 
north-eastern parts of Africa, ranging into Egypt. An extinct 
species has been described from the Lower Pliocene of the Isle 
of Samos, in the Turkish Archipelago, difiering from the exist- 
ing forms by the larger proportionate size of the lateral meta- 
tarsals. 

Blhliograpliy of Edentata . — No ^^oiieral work on the order lias been |mhlished 
since tliat ot Itapp [Amit. Uafcrsuchungca nber die Edcntateny 2d ed. 1852), 
Among imnierous inoinoirs on s])ecial groups tlie following may be cited ; — 
Murmccophagklx :—\i. Owen, “Anatomy of Great Antcater,” Tnm^. Zool. Soc, 
vol. iv. ; G. Ponchet, Mtm. swr Ic Grand Foimnilicr, 1874 ; AV. A. Forbes, 
“Anat. of Great Anteater,” Proc. Zool. Hoc. 1882, p. 287. Mcgatlicriidce 
Owen, Extinct Gigantic Eloth {Mylodon liobnstus), 1842; Id., “On tlie Mega- 
therium,” 2% /X Trans. 1851-56; J, Lcidy, “Extinct Sloth -tribe of North 
America, Sniithsoiiutn Contrib, to Knoiclcdgc^ vii. 1855 ; II. Purmeister, 
Description de la Mimhlajm Argentine, t. iii. Mammifi'res, 1879,— which contains 
full references to various memoirs by Owen, Gervais, Kcinhardl, and others. 
Glyptodontidx Catalogue of Fossil Mam nuUs, Mas. Boy. Coll. Eargeons, 

1815 ; T. H. Huxley, “Ostcol. of Glyptodon,” Fhil. Trans. 1865 ; H. Bunneister, 
Amiales del Masco Fuhlico de Buenos Aires, and Descript. de la JlvimbUque 
Argentine, 1879 ; H. Gervais and F, Ameghino, Les MammifCrcs Fossiles de 
PArrUrique MMdionale, Paris, 1880,— which also contains a list of all the 
S. American Edentates described at that date. Dasypodidoc . liluric, “Ana- 
tomy of Tolypcates;^ Trans. Linn. Boc. vol. xxx. 1874 ; A. H. Garrod, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 18/8. For Placentation of Edentates see W. Turner, Tram. Boy. Soc. 
Edin. xxvii, (1873) p. 72, and Jonrn, Anat. and Physiol, vols. viii. and x. ; A. 
Milne-Edwards, Ann. Sciences Adt. [6] viii. 1 ; and for brain, P. Gervais, 
“ lormes cerebralos des Edentes,” Noicv. Arch, da Museum, tom. v. ; AV. Turner, 
Jour. Anatomy, i. 313 (1867). For the dentition of Orycteropus see 0. Thomas, 
“A Milk Dentition in Orycteropus,** Proc. Boy. Soc. vol. xlvii. p. 246 (1890). 
Fuller observations on the mutual relations of the various families are given by 
AV. H. I lower, “ On the Mutual Affinities of the Animals composing the Order 
Edentata,” Proc. Zool. Soc. 1882, p. 358. 



CHAPTEK Vlll 

THE ORDERS SIREXTA AXD OETAC'EA 
Onh^ SiRKNIA. 

The purely aquatic halnts and lish-like form of tlic animals of this 
order caused them to ])e formerly confounded with the Cetacea, 
but a more intimate knowledge of their structui'c lias sho^'ii that 
they really belong to a widely difierent type of the mammalian 
class. 

The head is rounded and not disproportionate in >sizc as com- 
pared with the trunk, from which it is scarcely separated bj" any 
externally visible constxdction or neck. Nostrils valvular, sejiarate, 
and placed aliove the fore part of the obtuse truncated muzzle. 
Eyes very small, with imperfectly formed eyelids, cajiable, however, 
of contraction, and ^vith a well-developed nictitating membrane. 
Ear without any pinna. Mouth of small or moderate size, vdth 
tumid li])s beset mth stiff bristles, (jeneral form of the body 
depressed, fusiform. No dorsal fin. Tail flattened and horizontally 
expanded. Fore limlxs paddle-shaped, the digits being enveloped 
in a common cutaneous covering, on which rudiments of nails are 
sometimes present. No trace of hind limbs in existing forms. Ex- 
ternal surface covered with a tough, finely wrinkled, or very 
rugose skin, naked, or with fine hairs sparsely scattered over it. 

The skeleton is remarkable for the massiveness and density of 
most of the bones of which it is composed, especially the skull and 
ribs, which must add to the specific gravity of these slow-moving 
animals, and aid in keeping them to the bottom of the shallow 
waters in which they dwell, while feeding on aquatic vegetables. 
The skull presents many peculiarities, among which may be indicated 
the large size and backward position of the anterior narial aperture, 
a further modification of that met with in the Tapirs among Ungu- 
lates, and presenting some approach to that so characteristic of the 
Cetacea. The nasal bones are generally absent in the recent forms, 
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or are only found in a most rudimentary condition, attached to the 
edge of the frontals, far away from the middle line ; hut in some at 
least of the extinct species these bones, though small in size, are 
normal in situation aiul relations. In very few other resi>ects does the 
skull present any resemblance to that of the Cetacea. In the spinal 
column of existing forms none of the vertebra*, are united together 
to form a sacrum, and the flat ends of the bodies do not ossify 
separately, so as to form disc-like epii)hyses in the young state, as 
in nearly all other mammals ; traces of epiphyses have, however, 
been recently detected in and they were fully developed in 

Ifaliiheriina and other fossil forms. The anterior caudal vertebra*, 
have well-developed chevron ])ones. In one genus {Maiiatus) there 
are only six cervical vertebra*. There are no clavicles. The humerus 
has a small but distinct trochlear articulation at the elbow-joint. 
The two bones of the forearm are about erpially developed, and 
generally ankylosed together at both extremities. The carpus is 
short and broad, and the digits five in number, with moderately 
elongated and flattened phalanges, which are never increased in 
number beyond the limit usual in the Mammalia. The pelvis is 
extremely rudimentary, consisting of a pair of bones suspended at 
some distance from the vertebral column. In no existing species 
is there any trace of a hind limb, but in the extinct Halitliernnn 
an acetabular* dc])rcssion and rudimentary femur have been dis- 
covered. 

Two kinds of teeth, incisors and molars, separated by a wide 
interval, are generally present. The former may be developed into 
tusks in the u^rper ja'vv, or may be (juite rudimentary. The molars 
vary much in character. In one genus {JUiiffina) no teeth of any 
kind are present, at least in the adult. Some fossil forms show a 
more decidedly hetcrodont dentition, ■while Halithmwn has milk- 
teeth, of which no traces have been observed in the recent genera. 
In all recent types the anterior part of the palate, and a corre- 
sponding surface on the prolonged symphysis of the louver jaw, are 
covered with rough horny plates of peculiar structure, wdiich doubt- 
less assist in mastication. The tongue is small and fixed in position, 
with a surface resembling that of the plates just spoken of. The 
salivary glands are largely developed. The stomach is compound, 
being divided by a valvular constriction into two principal cavities, 
the first of which is provided with a singular glandular pouch near 
the cardiac end, and the second usually with a pair of elongated, 
conical, csecal sacs or diverticula. The intestinal canal is long, and 
has very muscular walls. There is a emeum, either simple, conical, 
and with extremely thick avails, as in Halicore^ or bifid, as in Manatm. 
The heart is broad and flat, with its apex deeply cleft between the 
ventricles. The principal arteries form very extensive and complex 
retia mirabilia. The lungs are remarkably long and narrow, as, 
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owing to the very oblique position of the diaphragm, the thoracic 
cavity extends far back over the abdomen. The epiglottis and 
arytenoid cartilages of the larynx do not form a tubular prolong- 
ation as in the Cetacea, so that the epiglottis is not intranarial. 
The brain is of comparatively small size, and the convolutions on 
the surface of the cerebrum are few and shallow. The kidneys are 
simple. The testes abdominal. The uterus is bicornuate. The 
placenta (in the Dugong) is non-dcciduate and zonaiy. The um- 
bilical vesicle disappears early. The mamma3 are two, and pectoral, 
or rather post-axillary in position. 

The Sirenia pass their whole life in the water, being denizens of 
shallow bays, estuaries, lagoons, and large rivers, but, unlike the 
Cetacea, are not met with in the high seas, far away )ni the shore. 
Their food consists entirely of aquatic plants, either trine alga^ or 
freshwater grasses, upon which they browse beneath die surface, as 
the terrestrial herbivorous mammals do upon the green pastures on 
shore. They are generally gregarious, slow and inactive in theii* 
movements, mild, inoffensive, and ap])areiitly unintelligent in dis- 
position. Though occasionally found stranded by the tide or waves, 
there is no satisfactory evidence that they voluntarily leave the water 
to bask or feed on the shore. The habit of the Dugong of raising 
its round head out of the water, and carrying its young under the 
fore fin, seems to have given rise, among the imaginative early 
voyagers in the Indian Ocean, to the legendary beings, half human 
and half fish, in allusion to which the name Sirenia was bestowed by 
Illiger on the order, though certainly the face of a Dugong, when 
closely inspected, does not bear the slightest resemblance to that of 
the mermaid of romance. The species now existing arc very few, 
and there is reason to believe that the time is not far distant when 
they will all become extinct. One species, Jilujtiiui stellrri, of the 
North Pacific, was totally exterminated through the agency of man 
during the last century ; and the others, being valuable for their 
flesh as food, for their hides, and especially for the oil obtained from 
the thick layer of fat which lies immediately beneath their skin, 
rapidly diminish in numbers as civilised populations occupy the 
regions forming their natural habitat. The surviving species are 
confined to the tropical regions of the shores of both sides of the 
Atlantic and the great rivers which empty themselves into that 
ocean, and to the coasts of the Indian Ocean from the Red Sea to 
North Australia. In the Miocene and early Pliocene epoch 
Sirenians abounded in the seas of Europe, and their remains 
have been found in deposits of corresponding periods in North 
America. Evidence has also been discovered of the existence 
of an animal of this group in the seas at the bottom of which 
the Eocene nummulitic limestone mountain ranges of Egypt were 
deposited. 
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The existing genera present such well-marked distinguishing 
characters that it is on the whole convenient to place them in 
separate families, although, as in so many similar cases, our know- 
ledge of the extinct forms, imperfect as it is, goes far to bridge over 
the distinction between them. 


Famihj Manatid^. 

The characters of this and the two following families may be 
conveniently included under the heading of the single genus by which 
they are respectively represented. 

Manat — Incisors rudimentary, concealed beneath the horny 
oral plates, and disappearing before maturity. Molars but 
rarely more than present at one time, the anterior teeth falling 
before the posterior come into use ; similar in characters from 
beginning to end of the scries ; with square, enamelled crowns, the 
grinding surface raised into tuberculated transverse ridges. The 
uj)j)er teeth with two ridges and three roots, the lower teeth with 
an additional (posterior) ridge, or talon, and two roots. The cer- 
vical vertebne present the remarkable anomaly of being reduced to 
six in number, the usual vertebral formula being C6, 1) 17, L 2, 
and C 23-25. Itostrum of the skull, formed by the union of the 
premaxi I hn in front of the anterior iiarial aperture, shorter than the 
length of the a]:)erture and scarcely deflected from the basi-cranial 
axis y premaxillfc and mandibular symphysis not markedly deflected 
(Fig. 72). Tail entire, rounded, or shovel- shaped. Kudimentary 
nails on the fore limbs. Cajciim bifid. Habitat the shores of, 
and the great rivers which empty themselves into, the Atlantic 
within the tropics. These animals are rather fluviatile than marine, 
ascending large rivers almost to their sources. 

The Manatee may ])e selected for a somewhat full description, 
as being one of the best known representatives of this very remark- 
able order. 

The name Manati was apparently first applied to this animal by 
the early Spanish colonists of the West Indies, in allusion to the 
hand-like use which it frequently makes of its fore limbs ; by English 
writers from the time of l)ampier (who gives a good account of its 
habits) downwards it has been generally spelt “ Manatee.” It was 
placed by Linnaeus in his heterogeneous genus Trichf^chus, but Storr’s 
name Ma7iatus is now generally accepted for it ])y zoologists. The 
question of the specific distinction of the African and American 
Manatees will be treated of further on, but it will be chiefly to the 
latter and better known form that the following descrii)tion applies. 

The size of the Manatee has been much exaggerated, hwt 

^ Storr, Prodromus MetJi. 3Iamm. ]). 41 (1780). 
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there is no trustworthy evidence of its attaining a gi'eater length 
than 8 feet. Its general external form may be seen in Fig. 71, 
taken from a living example in the Brighton Aquarium. The 
body is somewhat fish-like, but depressed and ending posteriorly in 
a broad, flat, shovel-like, horizontal tail, with rounded edges. The 
head is of moderate size, oblong, 'with a blunt, truncated muzzle, 
and divided from the body by a very slight constriction or neck. 
The fore limbs are flattejied oval paddles, placed rather low on the 
^ides of the body, and showing externally no signs of division into 
fingers, but with a tolerably fi*ee motion at the shouldei*, elbow, 
and wist joints, and with three diminutive flat nails near their 
extremities. No traces of hind limbs are discernible either exter- 
nally or internally ; and there is no dorsal fin. The mouth is very 
peculiar, the tumid upper lip being cleft in the middle line into two 
lobes, each of which is separately movable, as will be tlescribed in 
speaking of its manner of feeding. The nostrils are two semilunar 
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valve-like slits, at the apex of the muzzle. The eyes are very 
minute, placed at the sides of the head, and with a nearly circular 
aperture with wrinkled margins. The, external ear is a minute 
orifice situated behind the eye, 'without any trace of pinna. The 
skin generally is of a dark grayish colour, not smooth and glistening, 
like that of the Cetacea, but finely 'wrinkled. At a little distance 
it appears naked, but a close inspection, at all events in young 
animals, shows a scanty covering of very delicate hairs, and both 
upper and under lips are well supplied with short stift' bristles. 

The general form of the skull is seen in Fig. 72. The cerebral 
cavity is rather small as compared with the size of the animal, 
and of oblong form ; its roof is formed of the pariebil bones as 
in ordinary mammals. The squamosal has an extremely large 
and massive zygomatic process, which joins the largely developed 
jugal bone in front. The orbit is small, but prominent and 
nearly surrounded by bone. The anterior nares taken together 
form a lozenge-shaped aperture, which looks upwards and extends 
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backwards considerably behind the orbits. Their sides are formed 
by the ascending processes of the premaxilhe below, and by the 
supraorbital processes of the frontals above, no traces of nfisals 
being found in most skulls, though these bones arc occasionally 
present in a most rudimentary condition, attached to the edges 
of the frontals, far away from the middle line, in a position 
quite unique among the Mammalia. In fi*ont of the narial aper- 
ture the face is prolonged into a narrow rostrum, formed by 
the premaxilhe, supported below and at the sides by the maxillfe. 
The under surface of this is very rugose, and in life covered by a 
horny ])late. The rami of the mandible are firmly united together 
at the symphysis, which is compressed laterally, slightly deflected, 
and has a rugose U])})cr surface ; to this another horny plate is 
attached, which, with that of the U])pcr jaw, functionally supplies the 



place of teeth in the anterior part of the mouth. In the young 
state there are rudimentary teeth concealed beneath these horny 
plates, which never penetrate through them, and must thei-efore be 
quite functionless, and altogether disai)pear before the animal is full- 
grown. There is besides on each side of the hinder ]^art of both 
upper and lower jaws, a parallel row of molar teeth, similar in 
characters from the beginning to the end of the series, ^vdth s(iuare 
enamelled crowns raised into tul)erculated transverse ridges, some- 
thing like those of the Tapir and Kangaroo. The upper teeth have 
two ridges and three roots ; the lower teeth have an additional 
posterior small ridge or talon, and but two roots. These teeth 
succeed each other from before backwards, as in the Proboscidea, 
those at the front of the mouth being worn out and shed before 
those at the back are fully developed. There are altogether about 
eleven on either side of each jaw, but rarely more than six are 
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present at one time. The brain is remarkably simple in structure, 
its hemispheres exhibiting none of the richness of convolution so 
characteristic of the Cetacea. The mammary glands of the female 
are situated just behind and to the inner side of the origin of 
the pectoral limb. The red corpuscles of the blood are among 
the largest of those of any members of the class, averaging in 
diameter, according to Gulliver, ^iVir 

Manatees pass the whole of their life in the water, inhabiting 
bays, lagoons, estuaries, and large rivers ; but the o])en sea, so con- 
genial to the Cetacea, is quite unsuited to their peculiai* mode of 
life. As a general rule they prefer shallow water, in which, when 
not feeding, they lie near the bottom, supporting themselves on the 
extremity of the tail, or slowly moving about by the assistance of 
the fore limbs, the tips of which are just allowed to touch the 
ground, and only raising the top of the head above the surface for 
the purpose of breathing at intervals of two or three minutes. In 
deeper water they often float, with the body much arched, the 
rounded back close to the surface, and the head, limbs, a] id tail 
hanging downwards. The air in the lungs obviously assists them 
to maintain this position, acting in the same manner as that in the 
air-sac of fishes. Their food consists exclusively of acjuatic plants, 
on which they browse beneath the water. They are extremely 
slow and inactive in their movements, and j)erfectly harmless and 
inoffensive. Frequent attempts have been made to keep s])ei‘imens 
alive in captivity, and sometimes with considerable success, one 
having lived in the Brighton A(piarium for upwards of sixteen 
months. It was fed chiefly on lettuce and endive', but would also 
eat leaves of the dandelion, sow-thistle, cabbage, turnip, and carrot. 
From this and other captive specimens some interesting observations 
upon the mode of life of the animal have been made. One of these 
is the free use it makes of its fore limbs. From the shoulder-joint 
they can be moved in all directions, and the elbow and wrist permit 
of free extension and flexion. In feeding these creatures push the 
food towards their mouths hj means of one of the hands, or both 
used simultaneously, and any one who has seen these members thus 
employed can readily believe the stories of their carrying their 
young about under their arms. Still more interesting and quite 
unique among mammals is the action of the peculiar lateral jiads 
formed by the divided upper lip, thus described by the late Pro- 
fessor Gan’od : “ These pads have the poAver of transversely 
approaching tOAvards and receding from one another simultaneously 
(see Fig. 73, A and B). When the animal is on the point of seizing 
(say) a leaf of lettuce, the pads are diverged transversely in such a 
way as to make a median gap of considerable breadth. Directly 
the leaf is ^A^ithin grasp the lip-pads are approximated, the leaf is 
firmly seized between their contiguous bristly surfaces, and then 
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drawn inwards by a backward movement of the lower margin of 
the lip as a whole.” The animal is thus enabled by the unaided 
means of the upper lip to introduce food })laccd before it without 
the assistance of the comjmratively insignificant lower lip, the action 
greatly recalling to the observer that of the mouth of the silkworm 
and other caterpillars, in which the mandibles diverge and converge 
laterally during mastication. When out of water the Manatee is 
an extremely helpless animal ; and, although statements are fre- 
quently met with in books of its voluntarily leaving the water for 
the puri) 0 se of basking or feeding on shore, all trustworthy ob- 
servations of those acquainted with it, either in a state of nature 



Fifj. 7H. — Front view of head of Aniorieaii Manatee, sho^\illg the eye>, nnstnls, and month 
A, Witlj the lobes (»f the upper lip divaricated; 13, with the hp contracted. From Mime, 
Trans, '/ool. i>oc. vol, xi 


or in captivity, indicate that it has not the power of doing so. 
I^one of the specimens in confinement have been observed to emit 
any sound. 

Manatees, though much less numerous than formerly, are still 
occasionally found in creeks, lagoons, an<l estuaries in some of the 
West India Islands, and at various spots on the Atlantic coast of 
America from Florida as far south as about 20® S. lat, and in the 
great rivei's of Brazil, almost as high as their sources. They are 
also met with in similar situations on the opposite African coast, 
from about 16® N. to 10° S. hit., and as far into the interior as 
Lake Tchad. Their range may even extend, if native i‘e})orts 
obtained by Schweinfurth are correctly interpreted, to the river 
Keebaly, 27° E. long. 

A considerable number of specific names have been apjilied to 
the existing Manatees, but according to the researches of Dr. 
Hartlaub ^ they may be reduced to three species, distinguished from 
one another, among other features, by the characters of the skull, 
and more especially the relations of the nasals to the adjacent 
^ ZooL Jahrhuchy vol. i. p. 1 (188(3). 
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l:)ones. Of these the American Manatee may be known as M. 
(miericmms, although it has been described under the names of 
iff, lafirosiri% and il/. (WstivUii, The African Manatee (.1/. Sfn(’ffalend>>) 
diiFers from the American species in the following crani;il characters : 
the anterior part of the rostrum is shorter, shallower, and altogether 
smaller ; the orbit is smaller ; the 23 ^gomatic process is more dec]) 
and massive ; the jugal bone is deeper from above downwards ; the 
upper margin of the anterior nares is mirrower and with a smooth 
and rounded, instead of a thin a)id serrated, edge ; the upper surfacci 
of the frontal is flat, instead of concave : the foramen magnum and 
occipital cond^des are narrower from side to side, and tlie sym})h 3 'sis 
of the mandible is smaller and shallower. 

Finally, M. iffinu/nis is a fluviatile s])ecies (‘onfined to the 
Amazon and Orinoco, which has been but recently fully brought 
under the notice of zoologists. 


Fannhj HALT(H)iin).E. 

IMiorre} — In the upi)er jaw a pair of large, nearly straight, tusk- 
like incisors, directed downwards and forwards, ])artially coated 
with enamel. In the male the}^ have persistent i)ulps, and be\’elled 
cutting edges, which project a short distance from the mouth, but 
in the female, though the)^ remain through life in the alveolar 
cavity, they arc not exserted, and, the pulp-cav'ity being filled with 
osteodentinc, thc}^ soon cease to grow (as in the female Narwhal). 
In the young there is also a second small deciduous incisor on 
each side above. At thi.s age there arc also beneath the hoiayy plate 
which covers the anterior portion of the, mandil>le four pairs of 
slender conical teeth lodged in wide ah e^^jlar depressions ; these 
become absor])ed before the animal reaches maturity. The molars 
are usually f, sometimes [f, altogether, but not all in place at once, 
as the first falls before the Inst rises above the gum ; they ai*e more 
or less nearly cylindrical in section (except the last, which is com- 
pressed and grooved laterally), without distinction into crown and 
root, increasing in size from before backwards, with persistent pulps 
and no enamel. The summits of the crowns are tubcrculated before 
wearing, afterwards flattened or slightly concave. Skull with rostrum 
formed by the union of the premaxilla", in front of the narial 
aperture, longer than the aperture itself, bending downwards at a 
right angle with the basi-cranial axis, and enclosing the sockets 
of the large incisor tusks. Anterior part of the lower jaw bent 
down in a corresponding manner. Vertebne : (J 7, I) 18-19, L and 
C30. Tail broadly notched in the middle line, and with two 
pointed lateral lobes. No nails on the fore limbs. Ciecutn single. 

‘ Illiger, Frodrmnxis Syst Mmmu. et Avium, p, MO (1811). 
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The Dugoiigs are more distinctly marine in their htibits than the 
Manatees, feeding chiefly on sea -water algie. They inhalht the 
shallow bays and creeks of the lied Sea, east coast of Africa, 
Ceylon, islands of the Bay of Bengal and the Indo- Malayan 
Archipelago (including the Philippines), and the north coast of 
Australia, ranging from Barrow Beefs on the west to More ton Bay 
on the east. Although the distinctive characters are not very 
obvious, they have been divided into thi'ee species, according 
to the localities which they respectively inhabit : — H. iahnnaaih 
from the lied »Sea, 7/. ikufonfj from the Indian seas, and 77. (Uisfralis 
from Australia. The last-named has lately been the object of a 
regular ‘‘fishery,” chiefly on account of its oil, which is ])eculiarly 
clear, limpid, and free from disagreeable smell, and is said to have 
the same medicinal properties as cod-liver oil. Although often stated 
in books to attain the length of 20 feet when adult, there does 
not ap})ear to be any evidence from actual specimens in museums 
that l)ugongs ever reach half that size, 8 feet being the common 
length of adult animals. 

The ])laccntation of this genus has been recently described by 
Sir W. Turnci*, who first indicated its zonary form. 


Fnunhf Khytinidj:. 

Filnithhi } — No teeth, their ])lace being sui)])lied functionally by 
the dense, strongly-ridged, horny oral i)lates. Premaxillary rostrum 
about as long as the anterior narial aperture, and moderately 
deflected. \'ertebra‘ : C 7, 1) 19, Land C 31-37. Head very small 
in })roportion to the body. Tail with two lateral poiute(l lobes. 
Pectoral limbs small and truncated. Skin naked ami covered with 
a very thick, hard, rugged, bark-like epidermis. Stomach without 
caecal appendages to the pyloric cavity. Ciccum simple. 

Only one species of this genus is known, 77 sfelleri, the Northern 
Sea-cow, by far the largest animal of the order, attaining the length 
of 20 to 27) feet. It was formerly an inhabitant of the shores of 
two small islands in the North Pacific, Behring and the adjacent 
Copper Island, on the former of which it was discovered by the 
ill-fated navigator whose name the island bears, when, with his 
accomplished companion, the German naturalist Stellcr, he was 
Avrecked upon it in 1741. Twenty-seven years afterAvards (1768), 
as is commonly siq^posed, the last of the race was killed,- and its 

^ Illiger, Prodromus Sysf. Mamin, et Arinin, ]>. 141 (1811). — Amended from 
Eytina, 

^ Nordeiiisknjld, during liis voyage in the Vega, ol^tained some information 
from the natives of Behring Island which led him to believe that a few individ- 
uals may have survived to a much later date, even to 1854 ; but this conclusion 
is disputed by later writers. 
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very existence would have been unknown to science but for the 
interesting account of its anatomy and habits left by Steller, and 
the few more or less imi)crfect skeletons which have recently re- 
warded the researches carried on in the frozen soil of the islands 
around which it dwelt. There is no evidence at present of its 
having inhabited any other coasts than those of the islands just 
named, although it can hardly be supposed that its range was 
always so restricted. When lirst discovered it was extremely 
numerous in the shallow bays round Behring Isljind, finding 
abundant nutriment in the large laminarim growing in the sea. 
Its extirpation is entirely due to the Kussian hunters and traders 
who followed upon the track of the explorers, and, upon Steller’s 
suggestion, lived upon the flesh of the great Sea-cows. Its 
restricted distribution, large size, inactive habits, fearlessness of 
man, and even its affectionate disposition towards its own kind 
when wounded or in distress, all contributed to accelerate its final 
extinction. 

According to Steller’s account, the Kliytina had a skin of a dark 
brown colour, sometimes s])otted or streaked with white. The fore 
limb was covered with short brush-like hairs. 


Extinct Siuenjans. 

Ilolitheriaia } — The Miocene and early Pliocene seas of Europe 
abounded in Sirenians, to which the generic name of HallthenMnt 
was given by Kaup, but which have also received other names. 
They had large tusk-like incisors in the upper jaw, as in the 
existing Dugongs, though not so greatly developed. Their molar 
teeth were f or f, anteriorly simple and single-rooted, posteriorly 
those above with . three and those below with two roots, and with 
enamelled and tuberculatcd or ridged crowns, in all which respects 
they more resemble those of the Manatee than of the Bugong. 
The anterior molars were deciduous ; and there is evidence of the 
presence of milk-teeth. Germs of inferior incisors were also 
present. Some species at least had nasal bones, short, broad, 
but normal in position, whereas in all the existing genera these 
bones are cpiite rudimentary. Another and still more important 
evidence of conformity to the general mammalian type is the 
better development of the jielvic bone, and the presence of a small 
styliform femur articulated to the acetabulum, although no traces 
of any other part of the limb have been discovered. These ancient 
Sirenians, which may be regarded as representing a distinct family 
— Halitherlidce — were thus, in dental, cranial, and other osteological 
characters, less specialised than are either of the existing species, 

1 Kanp, Ncues Jahrhmhy 1838, pp. 319 and 536. 
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and if the intermediate links could be discovered might well be 
looked upon as the ancestral forms from which the latter have been 
derived, but at present the transitional conditions have not been 
detected. So far as is yet known, when changes in the physical 
conditions of the European seas rendered them unfitted to be the 
habitation of Sirenians, the Ualiiherimi type still prevailed. If the 
existing Dugongs and Manatees arc descended from it, their evolu- 
tion must have taken place during the Idiocene and Pleistocene 
epochs, the one in seas to the east, the other to the west of the 
African continent, which has long formed a barrier to their inter- 
communication. Ilalithcrium remains have been found in many 
parts of Germany, es])ecially near Darmstadt, also in France, Italy 
Belgium, Malta, etc. 

Until a few years ago 
none were known from 
England, probably owing 
to the absence of beds 
of an age corresponding 
to those in which they ^ 
are found on the Eu- 
ropean continent ; but Kki. 71.— -The peuuUnnate and last right lo%\er molars 
a skull and several aom the Mlocone of the Continent. 

, . I 1 1 1 x i. 1 (After Do Blainville.) 

teeth have been detected 

among the rolled debris of which the Ked Crag of Suffolk is partially 
composed. The species are not yet satisfactorily characterised. 
Some of them ap2)ear to have attained a larger size than the existing 
Manatee or Dugong. One of these, from the Pliocene of Italy and 
France, having but -g- molar teeth, has been separated generically 
under the name of Fddnoihcrwm by Capellini, by whom it has been 
fully described ; but the difference in the number of the teeth 
does not afford sufficient grounds for separation from Ilalithcrium. 
Miodren of the Belgian Miocene, differs in that the last upper 
molar is the smallest, in place of the largest of the whole series 
of teeth. 

Other foiiaH . — Remains from the Pliocene of France described as 
ProlialicoTc are regarded as indicating a Sirenian closely allied to 
Halicore ; while a molar from the Tertiary of California has been 
made the type of Desmotylm^ which is likevdse referred to the 
Halicoridce. JHoplotJierimn, from the Phosphorites of South Carolina, 
has been considered to connect Ilalicare with Halitherium, but even 
its ordinal position is uncertain. 

A portion of a skull found in the Pliocene of Belgium has been 
described as Crasdtherium by Van Beneden ; and some compressed 
^ teeth, somewhat similar to but larger than those of the Dugong, 
discovered in the Miocene of the department of Lot-et-Garonne, 
France, gave origin to the genus liytiodus of E. Lartet. Of this 
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genus, which may ho identical with Trarhijfheriiuii of the French 
Miocene, better preserved remains have subsequently been described 
by Delfortrie. These show that tlic rostrum is more elongated 
than in Hal if hr ri uni, but the skull is otherwise very similar, as arc 
the molar teeth. The incisors arc very large, exserted, strongly 
compressed, almost sabre -like, rounded on the uj)})er or anterior 
surface, sharp below, concave on the external and convex on the 
inner side, and transvei’sely striated. 

Fachi/acanthuii from the Miocene of the Vienna basin is also, ac- 
cording to Van Beiicden, another form of Sirenian, of which, however, 
the skull is not known. In various Miocene marine formations of 
the United States of America other remains of Sireniaiis have 
been found, but mostly in such a fragmentary condition that tiny 
afford at present little evidence of the early history of tlui grou}) 
in that country. A more satisfactory discoveiy is that of a 
nearly complete skull and some bones from a Tertiary limestone 
formation in Jamaica, It is of smaller size than the ]\Ianat(ie, 
and, so far as the teeth arc concerned, of a still more generalised 
character than Ifalifitcriam, the dentition being a])i>arently I r 

p + w. = 48 . The incisors are small, not developed into tusks ; 

the canines (wanting in all existing Sirenians) are rather larger 
than the incisoi'S, judging by the sockets ; and the molars are 
bilophodont, and covered with enamel It has been described 
by Sir E. Owen under the name of Pr<jivstinini> sirr)tfiidr.'<. Some 
writers regard this genus as the ty})e of a distinct family — the 
Pnmtdomaiuhv. Unfortunately we have no knowledge of the geo- 
logical antiquity of the formation in which it was embedded. J^astly 
must be mentioned the Eotherinm, rf/ifjfiiociun, Owen, founded on the 
cast of a brain, with a small quantity of sui rounding bone, discovered 
in the nummulitic limestone of Eocene age in the IMokattam liills, 
near Cairo. The brain is narrower than in and resembles 

that of Ilalithermn. This is of interest as the most ancient known 
evidence of any Sirenian whose age has been geologically deter- 
mined. Teeth from the same de])osits referred to not 

improbably belong really to Eiffhrriam. 

The few facts as yet collected relating to the formcj* history of 
the Sirenia leave us as much in the dark as to the origin ajid 
affinities of this peculiar group of animals as we were when we oidy 
knew the living members. They lend no countena-iice to their 
association with the Cetacea, and on the other hand their supposed 
affinity with the Ungulata, so much favoured by modern zoologists, 
receives no very material support from them. 

BibUoffrapky of Sirenia,— S, F. Brandt, Symhoke StmndofjUw, St. Potorsburg, 
3 fasciculi, 1846-61-68— an exhaustive account of tlic .anatomy, aflinititj.s, and 
literature of the group, with copious illu.stratioiis of the (jstcology of Hhytim. 
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Anatomy of Diujong : — Everard Home, FliiL Trans. 1820, p. 315; Owen, Proc, 
Zool. Soc. 1838, p. 29. Placenta of do.: — AV. Turner, Trans. Jloy, Soc. Edin. 
vol. XXXV. (1889). Manatee: — W. Vrolik, Bijdragcn tot dc JJkrkunde^ 1851; 
.T. Murie, “On the Form and StviKtiurc of tlie IMauateo,” Trans. Zool. Soc. Lorid. 
vol. viii. ]». 127, 1872, and “Further Observations on the Manatee,” Ibid. vol. 
xi. p. 19, 1880 ; A. H. Garrod, “Notes on the Manatee recently living in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens,” Ibid. vol. x ]>. 137, 1875 ; H. C. Chapman, 
“Observations on the Strin.ture of the Mnmitoe,” Proc. Aer/d. Nat. Sciences of 
Philadelphia, 1875, p. 452 ; A. Crane, “Notes on the Habits of the Manatees in 
Captivity in the Erigliton A(|uariiim,” Proc. Zool. Sue. Loud. 1881, ]). 456. 
Extinct Sirenia : — i'Uivwnxs, Jo ariuil dc Zoologic, tom. i. p. 332, 1872. R. Lydok- 
ker, Catalogue of Fossil Mammal ia in the British Museum, pt, v. 


Onlcr Cetacea. 

This is perhaps the most distinctly circumscribed and natural 
of all the larger grou])s into which the class is divided. 

The external form is fish-like, the body being fusiform, passing 
anteriorly into the head without any distinct constriction or neck, 
and posteriorly tapering off gradually towards the extremity of the 
tail, which is provided with a. pair of lateral, pointed expansions of 
skin supported by dense fibrous tissue, called ‘‘flukes,’^ forming 
together a horizontally-placed triangular jn'opelling organ, notched 
in the middle line behind. 

The head is generally large, in some species attaining to even 
more than one-third of the entire length of the animal, and the 
aperture of the jnouth is always wide, and bounded by stiff* 
immobile lips. The fore limbs are i-educcd to the condition of 
flattened ovoid ])addlcs, encased in a continuous integument, show- 
ing no external sign of division into arm, fore arm, and manus, or of 
separate digits, and without any trace of nails. There are no traces 
of hind limbs visible externally. The general surface of the skin is 
smooth and glistening, and devoid of hair, although in many S2)ecies 
there arc a few fine bristles in the neighbourhood of the mouth, 
which may either persist through life, or be jwesent only in the 
young state. Immediately beneath the skin, and intimately 
connected with it, is a thick layer of fat, held together by a dense 
mesh of areolar tissue, constituting the “ blubber,” which serves the 
puri^ose of the hairy covering of other mammals in retaining the 
heat of the body. In nearly all species a compressed median dorsal 
tegumentary fin is iwesent. The eye is small, and is not provided 
with a nictitating membrane or true lachrymal a})paratus. The 
external auditory meatus is a very minute a2)erture in the skin 
situated at a short distance behind the eye, and there is no vestige 
of a pinna. The nostrils o})en cither separately or by a single 
crescentic valvular aperture, not at the extremity of the snout, but 
near the vertex of the head. 


15 
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The bones goiienilly arc spongy in texture, the cavities being 
filled with oil. In the vertebral column the cervical region is 
remarkably short and immobile, and the vertebrae, originally 
always seven in number, ai-e in many species more or less fused 
together into a solid mass. The odontoid process of the axis, when 
that bone is free, is usually very obtuse, or even obsolete. None 
of the vei'tebrie arc united together to form a sacrum. The lumbar 
and caudal veitebra? are numerous and large, and, as their arches 
are not connected by any articular processes (^^ygapophyses), they 
are capable of a very free motion in all directions. The epiphyses 
at the ends of the vertebral laxlies are ver}" distinct flattened disks, 
not uniting until after the animal has attained its full dimensions.^ 
There arc largely developed chevron bones, the ])resence of which 
indicates the distinction between the caudal and lunibai* vertebrn\ 

The skull (Fig. 75) is modified in a very peculiar manner. The 
brain-case is short, broad, and high, in fact almost sjflicrical. , The 
supraoccipital bone rises upwards and forwaids from the foramen 
magnum, to meet the frontals at the vertex, thus completely 
excluding the parietals from the u})]ier rtigion of the cranium. The 
frontiils are expanded latci’ally to form the roof of the orbits. The 
anterior narial apertui’C opens upwards, and has in front of it a 
more or less horizontally prolonged rostrum, formed of the maxilhe, 
premaxillie, vomer, and mesethmoid cartilage, extending forwards 
to form the upper jaw or roof of the mouth. 

There are no clavicles. The humerus is freely movable on the 
scapula at the should or- joint, ])Ut beyond this the articulations of 
the limb are imperfect, the flattened ends of the bones coming in 
contact with each other, with fibrous tissue interposed, alloAving of 
scarcely any motion. The radius and idna are distinct, about 
equally developed, and much flattened, as are also all the bones 
of the manus. Thei’e are four, or more commonly five digits, and 
the number of the phalange.s of the second and third digits always 
exceeds the normal nund>er in mammals, sometimes very con- 
siderably (hyj)crphalangism) ; they present the exceptional character 
of having epiphyses at both ends.- The pelvis is represented by a 
pair of small styliform bones placed longitudinally, Rusi)ended below 
and at some distance fi om the vertebral column at the commence- 
ment of the caudal region. These ap])car to represent the ischia, 
as the crura of the corpora cavernosa are attached to them. In 
some species, to the outer surface of these are fixed other small 
bones or cartilages, the rudiments of the hind limb. 

^ This is an irairortaiit distinctioii from tlin Sivonia, but a character common 
to nearly all other maninials. It is doulitful wliether there is <aiiy foundation 
for the statement that these ei)iphy.ses remain ununited for an exceptionally long 
period in the Cetacea. 

^ A character repeated in some of the Seals, 
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Teeth arc generally present, but exceedingly variable in number. 
In the existing sj)ccies they are of simple, uniform character, all 
having conical or compressed crowns and single roots, and arc never 
preceded by miJk- teeth. They arc therefore homodont and 
monophyodont. In one group, the Mystacocetes, the teeth are 
absent (except in the fmtal condition), and the palate is provided 
with numerous transversely placed horny lamime or “baleen.’' 
The salivary glands arc rudimentary or absent. The stomach is 
multilocular, its structure being fully noticed under the genus 



Fj(;. 75.™ a soction of the skull of a young Oolrhhi <G7oh(Vfj)/u(?us wehts). x PMr, Pre- 
maxilla ; Mx, maxilla; ME, ussilied portion of the mesethiuoid; an, anterior nares; Na, 
nasal; IP, inter-iianetal ; Fr, frontal; Pa, parietal; .SO, suiitaoeeipital ; FxO, exoecipital. 
JiO, basioceipital ; i»{, squamosal; Per, periotic; A.S, alisphenoid ; PS, ]u-esphenoid ; Pt] 
pterygoid ; pn, posterior narcs ; PI, palatine ; Vo, vomer ; symphysis of mandible ; id, 
inferior dental canal ; cp, coronoid process of mandible; c(f, condjle ; u, angle ; Ji, .stylo-hyal; 
7)h, basi-hyal ; Pi, Ihyro-hyal. (From Flower’s Ostcolofjy of Mavwtalia.) 


Plioccena, The intestinal canal is simple, and only in some species 
provided with a small ctecum. The liver is very little hssured, and 
there is no gall-bladder. The vascular system is greatly complicated 
by arterial and venous plexuses, or retia mirnlnJid, The larynx is of 
peculiar shajie, the arytenoid cartilages and the epiglottis being 
much elongated, and together forming a tubular prolongation, which 
projects into the posterior narcs, and Avhen embraced by the soft 
palate produces a continuous passage between the nostrils and the 
trachea, as in Ungulates, but in a more perfect manner. The 
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brain is large relatively to the size of the animal, very round in 
form, and with its surface divided by sulci into very numerous and 
complex convolutions. The kidneys are dce})ly lobulated. The 
testes are abdominal. There are no vesicuhe seminal es, nor os 
penis. The uterus is bicornuate, and the placenta nondeciduate 
and diffuse. The mammai are two in number, and the nipples 
placed in depressions on each side of the vulva. The principal 
ducts of the gland are dilated during lactation i^'^^ ^ reservoirs, 
into ^rhich the iliilk collects, and from which ^ ted by the 

action of a compressor muscle into the mouth ng animal, 

by which means the process of sucking ui is greatly 

facilitated and expedited. 

The animals of the order Cetacea abon )wn seas, 

and some species are inhabitants of the ' )f South 

America and Asia. Their organisation nece^ their life 

entirely in the water, as on land they helpless. 

They have, however, to rise very frequei c for the 

purpose of respiration ; and, in relation u]>war (l and 

downward movement in the water thuf hen* principal 

instrument of motion, the tail, is e.^ izontally, (piito 

unlike that of a lish, whoso movements tinly in straight- 

forward or lateral directions. The position the respiratory orifice 
or nostril on the highest part of the head is very im])ortant for 
this mode of life, since it is the only part of the body of which 
the exposure above the surface is absolutely necessary. Of the 
numerous erroneous ideas connected with natural history, few arti 
so wide spread and still so firmly believed, iiot^vithstanding re])eated 
expositions of its falsity, as that the Cetacea s2)out out through 
their blowholes water taken in at the mouth. The fact is, the 
“ spouting,” or more pro})erly “ blowing,” of the Whale is notliing 
more than the ordinary act of expiration, which, taking i)lace at 
longer intervals than in land animals, is performed with a greater 
amount of ein])hasis. The moment the animal rises to the surface 
it forcibly expels from its lungs the air taken in at the last inspira- 
tion, which of course is highly charged Avith watery vapour in 
consequence of the natural resjnratory changes. This, rapidly 
condensing in the cold atmosphere in which the phenomenon is 
generally observed, forms a column of steam or spray, which has 
been erroneously taken for water. It also often happens, especially 
when the surface of the ocean is agitated into Avaves, that the 
animal commences its expiratory puff before the orifice has quite 
cleared the top of the water, some of which may thus bo driven 
upwards with the blast, tending to complete the illusion. In 
hunting Whales the harpoon often pierces the lungs or air passages 
of the unfortunate victim, and then fountains of blood may be 
forced high in the air through the bloAvholes, as commonly dejneted 
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in scenes of Arctic adventure ; but this is nothing more (allowance 
being made for the Whale’s peculiar mode of breathing) than what 
always follows severe wounds of the respiratory organs of other 
mammals. 

All the Cetacea are predaceous, subsisting on living animal food 
of some kind. One genus alone {Orat) eats other warm-blooded 
animals, as Seals, and even members of its own order, both large 
and small. Some feed on fish, others on small floating crustaceans, 
pteropods, and medusas while the principal staple of the food of 
many is constituted by the various species of cephalopods, Loligo 
and other Tenthbkv, which must abound in certain seas in vast 
numbers, as they foT*m almost the entire su])port of some of the 
largest meml)ers of the order. In size the Cetacea vary much, some 
of the smaller Dolphins scarcely exceeding 4 feet in length, while 
others are the most colossal of all animals. It is true that most 
statements of their bulk found in general and even zoological 
literature are greatly exaggerated, but even when reduced to 
their actual dimensions (which will be stated under the respective 
genera) some of the existing AVhales exceed in size any animal 
living either at ])res(nit or in former times of which we have any 
certain evidence. AVith some exceptions, the Cetacea generally are 
timid inoflensive animals, active in their movements, and very 
affectionate in theii* disposition towards one another, especially the 
mother towards the young, of which there is usually but one, or 
at most two at a time. They are generally gregarious, swimming 
in herds or “schools” (so termed by the whalers) sometimes 
amounting to many thousands in number ; though some species 
have hitherto only been met with either singly or in pairs. 

Although by their mode of life so far removed from close ob- 
servation that it is impossible to become as familiar with them in 
their natural condition as with many other animals, AVhalcs aj'e in 
many res})ects the most interesting and wonderful of all creatures ; 
and there is much in their structure and habits well worthy of 
study, much that is diflicult to understand, and much that leads to 
great generalisations and throws light upon far-reaching philosophical 
speculations. One of the first lessons which a study of these 
animals aflbrds is that, in the endeavour to discover what a creature 
really is, from what others it is descended, and to what it is related, 
the general outward appearance affords little clue, and wo must go 
deep below the surface to find out the essential characteristics of its 
nature. There was once, and may be still in many places, a 
common idea that a Whale is a fish. To realise the fallacy of this 
notion we have only to consider what a fish really is, what under 
all the diversities of form, size, and colour known among fishes 
there is common to them all, and we see that in everything which 
characterises a true fish and separates it from other classes, as 
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reptiles, birds, and mammals, the AVliale resembles the last-named 
and differs from the fish. It is as essentially a mammal as a Cow 
or a Horse, and simply resembles a fish externally because it is 
adapted to inhabit the same element ; but it is no more on that 
account a fish than is a bat, because adapted to pass a great part of 
its existence on the wing in the air, nearly related to a bird. The 
whole structure of a whale is a most instructive instance of a ty])e 
of organisation which is common to and characteristic of the class 
Mammalia, but specially modified or adapted to a peculiar mode of 
life. We see in ever}'' part the result of two great ])rincii)les acting 
and reacting upon each other — on the one hand, adherence to type, 
or rather to fundamental inherited structural conditions, and, on 
the other, adaptation to the peculiar circumstances under which it 
lives, and to which in all probability it has l)ecome gradually more 
and more fitted. The external fish-like form is })erfectly suited for 
swimming through the water; the tail, however, is not placed 
vertically as in fishes, but horizontally, a position whicjh accords 
better with the constant necessity for rising to the surface for the 
purpose of breathing. The hairy covering characteristic of all 
mammals, which if present might interfere with rapidity of niov(j- 
ment through the water, is reduced to the mei*est rudiments — a 
few short bristles about the chin or U2>p(ir lij) — which arc often 
only present in very young animals ; and the function of kec2)ing 
the body warm is supjdied by the “blubber.” The fore -limbs, 
though functionally reduced to mere with no 2)ower of 

motion except at the shoulder-joint, have beneath their smooth and 
continuous external covering all the bones, joints, and even most of 
the muscles, nerves, and arteries of the human arm and hand ; and 
the rudiments of hind legs found buried deep in the interior of the 
animal a2)parcntly subserve no useful i)uri)ose, but 2>oint an in- 
structive lesson to those who arc able to read it. 

As before said, the Cetacea form a perfectly well-defined grouj), 
sharjdy sei)arated from all other mammals, and with no. outlying or 
doubtful forms at present known. Among the existing members 
of the order, there are two very distinct ty2)es, the Toothed Whales 
or Odontoceli and the Baleen Whales or Mystacoceti, which lucsent 
as many marked distinguishing structural characters as are found 
between many other divisions of the Mammalia which are reckoned 
as orders. The extinct Zruglodon, so far as its characters are known, 
does not fall into either of these grou2>s, but is in some resj)ccts an 
annectant form, and therefore must be placed, ju'ovisionally at least, 
in a third gi’oup by itself. 

The Mystacocetes appear at first sight to be the most specialised 
and aberrant of the existing Cetacea, as indicated by the absence of 
teeth, the presence of baleen, and the form and size of the mouth ; 
but, as we see in other groups, dental characters, and all such as 
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relate to the prehension of food generally, are essentially adaptive 
and consecjuently plastic or prone to variation, and hence can- 
not well he relied upon as tests of affinity. In another character, 
also adaptive, the laxity of the connection of the rihs with the 
vertebral column and with the sternum, and the reduction of that 
])one in size, allowing great fi-eedom of expansion of the thoracic 
cavity for ])rolonged immersion beneath the water, the Mystacf)cetes 
have passed beyond the Odontocetes in specialisation. On the other 
hand, the greater symmetry of the skull, the more anterior position 
of the external nostrils and their double external orifice, the form 
of the nasal bones, the presence of a distinctly developed olfactory 
organ, the mode of attachment of the periotic bone to the cranium, 
the ])resence of a caecum and the regular arrangement of the 
alimcjntary canal, the moi-e normal characters of the manus and the 
better development of the muscles attached to it, and the presence, 
in many s})ecics at lea,st, of i)arts representing not only the bones 
but also the ligaments and muscles of a hind limb,^ all show less 
deviation from the ordinary mammalian type than is presented by 
the Odontocetes. Taking all these characters into consideration, it 
does not a])])(iar* reasonable to suppose that either type has been 
derived from the othtw, at all events in the form in which we see 
it now, but rather that they are ])arallel groups, both modified in 
different fashions from common ancestors. 

Among the Mystacocetes, in the especially distinguishing 
characters of the division, the Ilorquals are less specialised than the 
Right Whales, which in the greater size of the head, the length and 
com})ression of the rostrum, the development of the baleen, and 
shortness of the cervical region, are exaggerated forms of the type, 
and yet they retain more fully some primitive characters, as the 
better development of the hind limb, the pentadactylous manus, 
and the absence of a dorsal fin. Both types arc found distinct in 
a fossil state at least as far back as the early Pliocene age, but 
generally represented by smaller species than those now existing. 
Some of the Pliocene Rorquals {Cetot/ierimn) were, in the elongated 
flattened form of the nasal bones, the greater distance between the 
occipital and frontal bone at the to]) of the head, and the greater 
length of the cervical vertebra', more generalised than those now 
existing. In the shape of the mandible also, Van Beneden, to 
whose researches we are much indebted for a knowledge of these 
forms, discerns some a])proximation to the Odontocetes. 

Among the last-named group there arc several distinct types, of 
which that represented by Platanida^ although in some respects 
singularly modified, has been considered to present on the whole 
approximations towards the more normal and general type of 

^ These have been described in detail by Professor Strutliers in the Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology^ 1881 . 
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mammalian structure. It is therefore interesting to find an 
apparently allied form well represented among the earliest fossil 
remains of Cetaceans in Europe. Almost all the other members of 
the suborder range themselves under the two ])rincipal heads of 
Ziphioids (or Physeteroids) and Delphinoids. The former is an 
ancient and once abounding type, of which the Sj)erm Whale 
{Plipeter) is a highly specialised form. Among the latter, Glohi- 
cephiilufi is a modified foim as regards the structure of its anterior 
extremity, and Mo)iochm as regards its dentition, while J)rIj»hinuSj 
with the various allied genera, may be regarded as the domi- 
nating type of Cetaceans at the present day, abundant in slightly 
differentiated species and also in individuals. They are in this 
respect to the rest of the order much as the hoi low' -horned 
Euminants are to the other Ungulates. 

The earliest Cetaceans of w^hose organisation W'c have anything 
like com])lete evidence are the Zcuglodonts of the Eocene period,^ 
w^hich approach in the structure of the skull and teeth to a much more 
generalised mammalian type than either of the existing suborders. 
The smallness of the cerebral cavity compared wnth the jaw's and the 
rest of the skull they share w'ith the primitive forms of many other 
types. The forw'ard position of the narial aperture and the length 
and flatness of the nasal bones, w'hich distinguish them from all 
existing forms, w'e must also su])j)Ose to be a chai’acter at one time 
common to all Cetaceans, though now retained (but to a less degree) 
only by the Mystacocetes. Even which in its heterodont 

dentition so much resembles ZeuffloiloH. as to have been placed by 
some zoologists in the same genus, entirely (lifters from it, and 
conforms with the ordinary Dolphins in its essential cranial 
characters. 

The origin of the Cetacea is at present involved in much ob- 
sciuity. They present no signs of closer affinity to any of the 
lower classes of vertebrates than do many other memljcrs of their 
own class. Indeed in all that essentially distinguishes a mammal 
from the ovi})arous vertebrates, whether in the osseous, nervous, 
rei)roductive, or any other system, they are as truly mammalian as 
any other group. Any supposed marks of inferiority, as absence 
of limb structure, of hairy covering, of lachrymal ap])aratus, etc., are 
obviously modifications (or degradations, as they may be termed) 
in adaptation to their special mode of life. The characters of the 
teeth of Zeuglodon and other extinct forms, and also of the foetal 
Mystacocetes, clearly indicate that they have been derived from 
mammals in which the heterodont type of dentition w'as fully 

^ Tlie ankylosed mass of cervical vertebne, on wliich tlic genus PaIccncHus was 
established, >vas regarded by its describer as having proljably come from the 
Kimeridge Clay, but the mineral condition of the .specimen points to the Red 
Crag as the place of origin. 
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established. The steps by which a land mammal mjiy have been 
modified into a purely aquatic one arc indicated ])y the stages 
which still survive among the Carnivora in the Otariiihr. and in 
the true Seals. A further change in the same direction would pro- 
duce an animal somewhat resembling a Dolphin ; and it has l)een 
thought that this may have been the route by which the Cetacean 
form has been developed. Tliere are, however, great difficulties in 
the way of this view. Thus if the hind limbs had ever been 
developed into the very efficient aquatic propelling organs they 
present in the Seals, it is not easy to imagine how they could have 
become com])letely atrophied and their function transferred to the 
tail. So that from this point of view it is more likely that Whales 
were derived from animals with long tails, which were used in 
swimming, eventually with such effect that the hind limbs became 
no longer necessary. The powerful tail, with its lateral cutaneous 
flanges, of an American species of Otter (Lntm may give 

an idea of this member in the primitive Cetaceans. But the struc- 
ture of the Cetacea is, in so many essential characters, so unlike 
that of the Caiaiivora that the probabilities are against these orders 
being nearly related. Even in the skull of the Zeuglodon, which 
has ])ecn cited as presenting a great resemblance to that of a Seal, 
quite as many likenesses may be traced to one of the primitive Pig- 
like Ungulates (except in the purely adaptive character of the form 
of the teeth), while the elongated larynx,^ complex stomach, simple 
liver, reproductive organs both male and female, and foetal mem- 
branes of the existing Cetacea aT*e far more like those of that group 
than of the Carnivora. Indeed it appears ^wobable that the old 
popular idea Avhich affixed the name of “ Sea-Hog ” - to the Porpoise 
contains a larger element of truth than the speculations of many 
accom2)lished zoologists of modern times. The fact that Flatanista, 
which, as mentioned above, a})pears to retain more of the primitive 
characteristics of the groui) J^iiy other existing form, and also 
the somewhat related Jnia from South America, are both at the 
present day exclusively tluviatile, may point to the fresh water origin 
of the whole group, in which case their otherwise rather inexplic- 
able absence from the seas of the Cretaceous period would be 
accounted for. 

On the other hand, it should be observed that the teeth of the 
Zeuglodonts approximate more to a carnivorous than to an ungulate 
type. It is scarcely necessary to allude to the hyj)othcsis started 
by some Continental writers to the effect that the Whales are the 
most primitive type of mammals with which we are acquainted, 

^ Ihore is much rcsemhlaiice in the larynx of the Hii>i) 0 })otamiis, hut none 
in that of the Seal, to the same organ in the Cetacea. 

- German Meerschwehif whence the Freneli Marsoidn. “Porpoise” is said 
to be derived from Po7'c-7)oissonT 
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and that they arc the descendants of the Mesozoic reptilian order 
Ichthyopterygia, from which their hypei'phalangism is a direct 
inheritance. The Ichthyopterygia have been shown, on very strong 
evidence, to have been derived from land i’C}>tiles, and to have 
gradually acquired their hyperphalangism as an adaptive character 
suitable to their peculiar inode of life, and there can be but little 
doubt that a similar adaptation has taken place in the case of the 
Whales. 


Suhonler Mysta(’Oceti, 
file Bal^EXOIDEA, Ulialrhouf^ or True IThalrr} 

Famhj Bal.exjd.e. 

Teeth never functionally developed, but always disappearing 
before the close of intra-iiterine life. Palate provided with plates 
of baleen or “whalebone.’’ Skull symmetrical. Masai bones form- 
ing a roof to the anterior nasal passages, which ai*e directed U])wards 
and forwards. ]VIaxilla produced in front of. but not over, th(‘. 
orbital process of the frontal. Lachrymal bones small and distinct 
from the jugal. Tympanic bone involuted (Fig. 7G), and ankylosed 
with the periotic, Mdiich is attached to the base of the cranium by 
two strong diverging processes. Olfactory organ distinctly de- 
veloped. Uami of mandible arched outwards, their a-nterioi* ends 
meeting at an angle, and connected by fibrous tissue without any 
true symphysis. All the ribs at their u[)per extremities articulating 
only with the transverse processes of the vertebrjc ; llieir capitular 
processes, when present, not articulating directly with the bodies of 
the vertebrie. Sternum conqmsed of a single piece, and articulating 
only with a single pair of ri]>s. Ko ossified stcn-nal ribs. External 
openings of nostrils distinct from each other, longitudinal. A short 
conical cjecum. 

These animals have, when in the fmtal state, numerous minute 
calcified teeth lying in the dental groove of both upper and lower 
jaws. They are best develo]>ed about the middle of fcetal life, after 
which period they are absorbed, and no trace of them remains at the 
time of birth.2 The baleen or whalebone does not make its a})pea,r- 
ance until after birth. It consists of a series of flattened horny 
plates, between three and four hundred in number, on each side of 

^ Icel. hvalr ; Dan. and Swed. hval ; Anglo-Saxon Itwml ; Germ, wal^ 
walfisck,. The meaning apparently is “roller,” the word being closely allied to 
“wheel” (Skeat). 

- These were discovered in the Greenland AVhalc by Geoffrey St. Hilaire, 
whose observations were confirmed and extended to other gejiera by Esclii’icht. 
They have been very fully desciibed in Jjalmmptcra msO’airt by J ulin {Archivs 
dc Biologic, i. 1880). 
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the palate, with a bare interval along the middle line. These plates 
are })laccd transversely to the long axis of the palate, with very short 
intervals between them. Each plate or blade is somewhat triangular 
in foi’m, with the base attached to the palate and the a])ex hanging 
downwards. The outer edge of the blade is hard and smooth ; but 
the inner edge and apex fray out into long bristly fibres, so that the 
roof of the Whale’s mouth looks as if covered with hair, as described 
by Aristotle. At the niner edge of each principal blade are two 
or three much smaller oi- subsidiary blades. The 23rincipal blades 
are longest near the middle of the series, and gradually diminish 
towards the front and back of the mouth. The hoi ny plates grow 
from a dense fibrous and highly vascular matrix, covering the 
palatal surface of the maxilhe, and sendijig out lamellar processes, 
one of Avhich ])ciietrates the base of each l>lade. Moreover, the 
free edge of these processes is covered with very long vascular 
thread-like i)a})illa^, one of which forms the central axis of each of 
the hair-like epidermic fibres of which the blade is mainly composed. 
A transverse section of fresh whalebone shows that it is made up of 
numbers of these soft vascular papilhe, circular in outline, each 
surrounded by concentrically arranged epidermic cells, and the 
whole ])ound together by other epidermic cells, that constitute the 
smooth cortical (so-called ‘‘ enamel ”) surface of the blade, which, 
disintegrating at the free edge, allows the individual fibres to 
become loose and assume the hair-like appearance before spoken of. 
These fibres dilfer from hairs in not being formed in depressed 
follicles in the cndcron, but rather resemble the libres composing the 
horn of the IMiiiioccros. The whalebone in fact consists of nothing 
more than modified papilhe of the buccal mucous membrane, with 
an exc.essive and cornified epithelial development. The blades are 
sui)portcd and bound together for a certain distance from their 
base by a mass of less hardened epithelium, secreted by the surface 
of the ]mlatal meml^raiie or matrix of the whalebone in the intervals 
of the lamellar processes. This is the “ intermediate substance of 
Hunter, the “ gum ” of the whalers, llalecm varies much in colour 
in different sj^ccies. Jn some it is almost jet black, in others slate- 
colour, horn -colour, yellow, or even creamy- white. In some the 
blades are variegated with longitudinal strips of difrerent hues. 
Baleen differs also greatly in other respects, being short, thick, 
coarse, and stiff in some, and greatly elongated and highly elastic 
in those s])ecies in which it has attained its fullest development. 
Its function is to strain the water from the small marine molluscs, 
crustaceans, or fish upon which the Whales subsist. In feeding the 
immense mouth is filled with water containing shoals of these small 
creatures, and then, on the Whale closing the jaws and raising the 
tongue, so as to diminish the ciivity of the mouth, the water streams 
out through the narrow intervals between the hairy fringe of the 
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whale])orie blades, and escapes through the lips, leaving the living 
prey to be swallowed. ^ 

Our knowledge of the different stmctural modifications attained 
by members of this important group of mammals, though largely 
increased of late years, is still im})erfect. Formerly they were all 
divided into Right AVhales {Bakvna) and Rorquals or Fin-\Miales 
{BaJmopimi), the latter distinguished by their smaller heads, 
elongated and slender form, free cervical vertebra^ tetradactylous 
mauus, and the presence of very conspicuous longitudinal furrows or 
folds in the skin of the throat and chest, and of a small adi])Ose 
dorsal fin. Recent discoveries have, however, brought to light 
several forms holding a somewhat intermediate })osition, and pre- 
senting combimitious of characters not found in either of the longer 
known sections. According to our present knowledge the grou]) is 
naturally divided into five very distinct genera, of which the lea(ling 
characters are given below. 

Ijidaiiar — Skin of thj’oat smooth, not fun owed. No ilorsal fin. 
Cervical vertebrae united into a single mass. Pectoral limb short, 
broad, and pentadactylous. Head very largo. Baleen very long 
and narrow, highly elastic, and black. Scapula high, Avith a (listinct 
coracoid and acromion process. Tympanic (Fig. 78) deep and angular, 
its inflation comparatively slight, and the involuted ])ortion not fig- 
shaped, and frequently Avithout a Avell- marked depression at the 
anterior extremity of the superior border of the inner surface for 
the Eustachian canal. 



Fio. 7t>. — GreonlaiiJ uv Arctic Right AVhak* {Dnhvnn iiLyst icetuh). 


The Greenland, or more properly Arctic, Right Whale {BaUvihi 
mysticetus) attains, when full grown, a length of from 45 to 50 
feet. Its usual vertebral formula is C 7, D 12, L 14, 0 22. 
The external form is shoAvn in Fig. 76 from a careful drawing by 

1 For the stnicture of whalebone sec Hunter, ** Observation. s on the Structure 
and Economy of Whales,” Phil, Trans. 1787 ; Eschriclit and Reinhardt, On the 
Greenland M(jht Wlmlc, English translation by the Kay Society, 1866, pp. 67-78 ; 
and Sir W, Turner, in Tram. Roy. Sac, JSdin. 1870. 

Linn. Syst. iV<x^.;l2th ed. vol. i. i>. 105 (1766). 
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Mr. Kobcrt Giay. In this species all the peculiarities which 
distinguish the head and mouth of the Whales from those of other 
mammals have attained their greatest develo2)ment. The head is 
of enormous size, exceeding one -third of the whole length of the 
creature. The cavity of the mouth is actually larger than that of 
the body, thorax and abdomen together. The upper jaw is very 
narrow, ])ut greatly arched from before backwards, to increase the 
height of the cavity and allow for the great length of the baleen 
blades ; the rami of the mandible are widely separated posteriorly, 
and have a still further outward sweep before they meet at 
the sym])hysis in front, giving the floor of the mouth the shape 
of an immense s})Oon. The baleen blades attain the number 
of 3S0 or more on each side, those in the middle of the series 
having a length of 10 or sometimes 12 feet. They are black in 
colour, fine and highly elastic in texture, and fray out at the inner 
(ulge and ends into long, delicate, soft, almost silky, but very tough, 
hairs. The remarkable develo])ment of the mouth and the stinictures 
in connection Muth it, which distinguishes the Ttight AVhale among 
all its allies, is entirely in relation to the nature of its food. It 
is by this aiiparatus that the animal is enabled to avail itself of 
the minute but highly nutritious crusbreeans and ])t(5ropods which 
swarm in immense shoals in the seas it frerpients. The large mouth 
enables it to take in at one time a sufficient (juantity of water filled 
with these small organisms, and the length and delicate structure 
of the ])alecn provide an efficient strainer or hair-sieve by which the 
water can be drained off. If the baleen wer(; rigid, and only us 
long as is the aperture b(‘tween the upper and lower jaws when the 
mouth is shut, a space would be left beneath it when the jaws were 
se2)arated, thi-oiigh which the water and the minute 2>articles of food 
w'ould esca2)e together, Hut instead of this the long, slender, 
brush-like, elastic ends of the whalebone blades fold back when 
the mouth is closed, the front ones 2>J^^ssing below the hinder 
ones in a channel lying between the tongue and the lower jaw. 
When the mouth is 02)ened, their elasticity causes them to 
straighten out like a bow unbent, so that at whatever distance 
the jaws are se2)arated the strainer remains in 2>crfect action, 
filling the whole of the interval. The mechanical 2^erfection of 
the arrangement is com2detcd by the great develo])ment of the 
lower li2D, which rises stiffly above the jaw-bone and 2^1’cvents the 
long, slender, flexible ends of the baleen from being carried 
outwards by the rush of water from the mouth, wlien its cavity 
is being diminished by the closure of the jaws and raising of the 
tongue. 

If, as a2:)2>ears highly 2)robablc, the “ bowhead ” of the Okhotsk 
Sea and Behring Strait belongs to this sjjecies, its range is circum- 
polar, Though found in the seas on both sides of Greenland, and 
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passing freely from one to the other, it is never seen so far south 
as Cape Farewell ; but on the Labrador coast, where a cold stream 
sets, down from the north, its range is somewhat farther. In the 
Behring Sea, according to Scammon, “it is seldom seen south of 
the fifty -fifth parallel, which is about the farthest southern extent 
of the winter ice, while on the Sea of Okhotsk its southern limit is 
about the latitude of As has been abundantly shown l)y 

Eschricht and Beinhardt in the case of the Greenland seas, “ every- 
thing tends to ] no ve,"' Scammon says, “ that the v)f/sficdns 

is truly an ‘ice whale, ^ for among the scattered floes, or about the 
borders of the ice-fields or barriers, is its lu)ine and feeding-ground. 
It is true that these animals arc pursued in the oi)eii water during 
the summer months ; but in no instance have we learned of their 
being captured south of where winter ice-fields are occasionally met 
with.” The occurrence of tin's species, therefore, on the British or 
any European coast is exceedingly unlikely, as when alive and in 
health the southern limit of its range in the Noi'th Sea has been 
ascertained to be from the east coast of Greenland at G-L N. lat. 
along the north of Iceland towards SpitzbtTgen, and a, glance at a 
physical chart will show that there are no currents setting south- 
wards which could bear a disabled animal or a Goa ting carcase to 
British shores. To this a 2 ^iion improbability may be addeil the 
fact that no authentic instance has been recorded of the ca])ture or 
stranding of this species upon any Euroi)ean coast ; for the cases 
in which it has been i‘(iported as seen in British waters may be ex- 
plained by the su])position of one of the other species of the genus 
being mistaken for it. Still, as two other essentially Arctic 
Cetaceans, the iS'arwhal and the Beluga, have in a few undoubted 
instances found their way to British shores, it would be rash 
absolutely to deny the ])ossibiIity of the Gieenland 1 tight Whale 
doing the same. 



Fia. 77. — Southern Right Wliale (Ikdasna aiiitfralin). 


The southern Bight Whale (B. aastralis, Fig, 77) resembles the 
last in the absence of dorsal fin and of longitudinal furrows in the 
skin of the throat and chest, but differs in that it possesses a smaller 
head in proportion to its body, shorter baleen, a different shaped 
contour of the upper margin of the lower lip, and a greater number 
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(fifteen) of ribs and dorsal vertebrae. This form inhabits the tem- 
perate seas of both northern and southern hemispheres, and is 
divided into several so-called s})ecies, according to their geographical 
distrilmtion : — IL hiseayensia of the North Atlantic, 7A japonica of 
the North Pacific, B. australis of the South Atlantic, and B, anti- 
podarum and B. noo(r,-r:('alandi(r. of the South Pacific. The difiercntial 
characters by which they have been separated, external as well as 
anatomical, are, however, slight and subject to individual variation ; 
and the number of specimens available for comparison in museums 
is not yet sufficient to afford the necessary data to determine 
whether these characters can be regarded as specific or not. 
The most interesting of these is the Atlantic liight Whale, 
which was formerly abundant in the North Atlantic, but is 
now so scarce as to appear verging on extinction. This was 
the Whale the pursuit of which gave occupation to a numerous 
population on the shores of the Basepe provinces of France and 
Spain in the Middle Ages. From the tenth to the sixteenth centuries 
Bayonne, Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz, and San Sebastian, as well as 
numerous other towns on the north coast of Spain, were the centres 
of an active Whale fishery,” which supplied Europe with oil and 
whalebone. In later times these Whales were })ursued as fai* as the 
. coast of Newfoundland. They were, however, already getting scarce 
when the voyages undertaken towards the close of the sixteenth 
century for the discovery of the north-eastern route to China and 
the East Indies opened out the seas around S])itzbei’gen ; then for 
the first time the existence of the Greenland Whale became known, 
and henceforth the cnei’gies of the European whale -fishers were 
concenti*ated upon that animal. It is a singular fact that the 
existence of the Atlantic Bight Whale was cpiite overlooked by 
naturalists till lately, all accounts referring to it being attributed to 
the Greenland AVHiale, supposed once to have had a wider distribu- 
tion than now, and to have been driven by the persecution of man 
to its present circumpolar haunts. To the two Danish cetologists 
Eschricht and Reinhardt is duo the credit of having proved its 
existence a.s a distinct species, from a careful collation of numerous 
historical notices of its structure, distribution, and habits ; and their 
restoration of the aiiiinal, founded ui)on these documents, has been 
abundantly confirmed by the cai)ture of various specimens in recent 
times, showing that it still lingers in some of the localities where it 
formerly was so abundant. The only known instances of its 
occurrence on the coasts of Euro])e in modern times are in the 
harbour of San Sebastian in January 18.54, in the Gulf of Taranto, 
ill the Mediterranean, in February 1877, and on the Spanish coast 
between Guetaria and Zarauz (Giiipuzcoa) in February 1878. The 
skeletons of these three whales are preserved in the museums of 
Copenhagen, Naples,, and San Sebastian res])ectively. On the coast 
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of the United States several Whales of this species have been taken 
within the last few years. In the North Pacific a very similar if 
not identical species is regularly hunted by the Japanese, who tow 
the carcases ashore for the purposes of flensing and extracting 
the whalebone. In the tropical seas, however, according to Captain 
Maury’s whale charts, Eight Whales are never or rarely seen ; but 
the southern temperate ocean, es])ecially the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Kerguelen’s Island, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, is inhabited by Black Whales,” once abundant, but now 
nearly exterminated through the AV'anton destruction of the females 
as they visit the bays and inlets round the const, their constant 
habit in the breeding time. The range of these Whales south wai‘d 
has not been accurately determined ; but no species curres])onding 
with the Arctic Eight Whale has as yet l)een met with in the 
Antarctic icy seas. 



Fi<». 7S. — The rijiljt tyiiiii.'imc hone of an miniature iinlividual (>f tlie Gri'cnland Whale 
{Bahmut 'niijstifitiLs), fioni the inner (J) and outer {U) {i>}iects. ] naluial hi/e. (Ktoni tlie 
Proc. Zool. S(u‘.) 


Eemaiiisof Eight Whales are of not uncommon occurrence in the 
Pliocene Crag deposits of England and Belgium. The tympanies 
of B. aj/lrds from these deposits appear to indicate a species closely 
allied to B. in which this bone is long and angulated 

anteriorly (Fig. 7S); ^vhile the tympanies from the same (leposits 
described as B, jn'inthfL-nni are shorter and more rounded at the 
antero- inferior angle, thus resembling those of B, australis. A 
smaller species, having an estimated length of about 20 feet, has 
been described as Balwmla halmaopsi% the generic distinction being 
made on account of the free condition of the atlas and seventh 
cervical vertebrae ; but it seems scarcely advisable to regard such a 
feature as indicating more than a less specialised species. Balmm 
{Balcenotus) insignis is a whale of somewhat larger dimensions, in 
which the atlas is generally, and the seventh cervical vertebra 
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always, free, while in young individuals the axis vertebra may 
likewise be separate. 

Neobalcena} — Head about one-fourth the total length. Skin of 
the throat not plicated. A small falcate dorsal fin. Vertebrae, 
C 7, D 17, L 3, C 16 = 43 The cervical vertebra3 are united. The 
manus small, narrow, and tetradactylous, wanting the pollex. The 
ribs remarkably expanded and flattened. The scapula very low 
and broad, with completely developed acromion and coracoid pro- 
cesses. Tympanic approximating to that of Balama, but with certain 
very characteristic peculiarities of shape. Baleen very long, slender, 
elastic, and white. A single species, at present very rare, N. mar- 
(jinata^ from the Australian and New Zealand seas is the smallest 
of the Whalebone AVhales, being not more than 20 feet in length. 

JiJiachufvectes.'^ — This combines the small head, elongated form, 
and narrow pectoral fin of llahviKyptera with the smooth skin of the 
throat and absence of the dorsal fin of Jjalama. The baleen is the 
shortest aiid coarsest of any of the group. Its osteology is im- 
perfectly known. One species, IL cflanms^ the Gray Whale of the 
North Pacific. 

Megaptcra.^ — Head of moderate size. Baleen plates short and 
broad. Vertebra^, C 7, 1) 14, L 11, C 21 =53. Cervical vertebrfe 
free. Scajmla with acromion and coracoid process absent or rudi- 
mentary. Skin of throat plicated. Dorsal fin low. Pectoral limb 
tetradactylous, very long and narrow, attaining about one-fourth of 
the length of the entire animal, the metacarpus and phalanges 
being greatly developed, and the latter very numerous. Tympanic 
still more inflated than in BaUvimptera, with the involuted portion 
more distinctly pyriform, the Eustachian part of the aperture well 
defined, and two well-marked longitudinal ridges on the lower 
surface of adult specimens. 

The Wh.alo commonly called “ Humpback ” {Megaptna hoopii) ])y 
whalers, perhaps on account of the low hump -like form of the 
dorsal fin, is very distinctly characterised from all others of the 
group, es])ccially by the immense length of the pectoral fins or 
flippers, which are indented or scalloped along their margins, and 
are, except at their base, of a white colour, nearly all the rest of 
the body being black. The baleen plates are of a deep black 
colour. Though common in the North Atlantic between Norway 
and Greenland, this Whale does not frequently appear on the coasts 
of the British Isles. One came ashore at Newcastle in 1839 ; 
another, a young one, was taken in the estuary of the Deo in 1863, 
and its skeleton is preserved in the Liverpool museum ; and a 
nearly full-grown animal was captured in the mouth of the Tay in 

^ Gray, Bwpyl, CaL Seals and Whales in Bnt. Mus. p. 39 (1871), 

Cope, Proc. Ac. Nat Bci. Fhilad. 1889, p. 15. 

® Gray, Zoology of Erebus and Terror^ p. 16 (1846). 

16 
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the winter of 1883-84.^ The usual length of the adult ranges from 
45 to 50 feet, the female being larger than the male. Whales of 



Fk;. to.- -II unipl'ackcd Whale ra IjncjH'). 


the genus Jlff/ffjjfmi are found in the South Atlantic and in 



]) 0 th the North and the South Pacific. Th(‘y 
resemble those of British seas so closely that it 
is doubtful whether the diflerences which have 
been observed, and upon which several s])ecies 
have been founded, may not be individual peculi- 
arities ; but zoologists ha^e not yet had the 
oi)])ortunity of examining and compai'ing such 
a series of specimens of ditlerent ages and sexes 
from different localities as would Ixi necessary 
to determine th(‘se points satisfactorily. 

Tympanic bones of o(xur in the 

English and Belgian Crags, although somewhat 
less commonly than those of Ihihvna jind Dolini- 
njifrni ; they have been (lescri})ed under the 
names of 2L‘ii<tp1rrnjisii> ami Burtinnjisi^. 

BuhrnapfeniA — Head small and flat, and 
])ointed in front. Body long and slender. Skin 
of throat plicated. A small falcate dorsal fin. 
Baleen short and coarse. Cervical vertebra? free. 
Scapula low and broad, with a large acromion 
and coracoid process, l^ectoral limb teti-adacty- 
lous, small, narrow, and ])ointed. Tym])anic 
(Fig. 81) long, much inflated, and rounded, with 
the involuted portion thickened and p}Tiform, 
and the notch for the Eustachian canal shaiply 
defined; inner surface flattened, without the 
vertical groove found in Megaptera, 

The liorcjuals. Fin- Whales, Fin-backs, Fin- 
ners, or Razor-backs, as they arc variously called, 

^ See J. Struthers, “On tlie Anatomy of IL'gapterfi 
longivianay'* Jowni. Anatomy and Physiology^ 1887-89. 

2 Laeepecle, “Taldc des Ordres,” llld. Kai. dcs CUacds^ 
p. xxxvi. (1804). 
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have the plicated skin of the throat like that of Me[jaj)tera, the 
furrows being more numerous and close set ; but the pectoral 


fin is comparatively 
small, the dorsal fin 
distinct and falcate, 
and the tail very 
much compressed 
before it exj)ands 
into the “llukes.” 
The Korquals are 
perhaps the most 
abundant and widely 
distributed of all the 
whales, being found 



in some of their 


modifications in all 
seas, except the ex- 
treme Arctic, and 
probably Antarctic 
regions. Owing to 
the small (quantity 
and inferior (juality 
of their whalebone, 
the comparatively 
limited amount of 
blub])er, ajid their 
great activity and 
the difficulty of cap- 
turing them by the 
old methods, these 
Whales were not 



B 


Fig 81 . — The nglit tjinpaiiicof Bahrnojitrm muscuhis from 
the inner (A) and outer (B) aspects natural size. (From the 
J’roc. Z00I. ,Soc.) 


until recently an object of pursuit by whale-fishcrs; but, since the in- 
troduction of steam-vessels, and especially of explosive harpoons fired 
from guns in the place of those hurled by the human liand, a regular 
fishery has been established on the coast of Finmark. There are four 
distinct species of this genus in British seas. (1) BaUrnopfeva sib- 
haldi, the “ Blue Whale,” the largest of all known animals, attains a 
length of 80 or even sometimes 85 feet. Its colour is dark bluish 
gray, with small whitish spots on the breast ; the baleen is black ; 
the flippers arc larger proportionally than in other Korquals, 
measuring one-seventh of the total length of the body ; and the dorsal 
fin is small and placed very far back. This Whale has usually 64 
vertebrse, of which 16 bear ribs. Like the others of the genus, this 
species seems to pass the winter in the open seas, and approaches the 
coast of Norway at the end of April or beginning of May. At this 
time its sole food is a small crustacean {EupUausia inermis) which 
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swarms in the fjords. Several S2)ecimens have been taken on the 
British coasts, two fine skeletons fi-om the Firth of Forth being pre- 
served in the Edinburgh museums. (2) Baheiioptera the 

Common Rorqual, has a length of 65 to 70 feet, is of a grayish slate 
colour above and white underneath, and the baleen is slate colour 
variegated with yellow or ])rown. It has usually 62 vertebra?, 
of which 15 bear l ibs. This is the commonest of all the large 
Whales on the British coasts, scarcely a winter passing with- 
out the body of one being somewhere washed ashore, usually 
after stormy weather, and more frequently on the south coast, 
as this species has a more southern range than the last, and 
frequently enters the Mediterranean. It feeds largely on fish, 
and is frequently seen feasting among shoals of herring. (3) 
Bala'nopfmi homdi.% often called Rudolphi’s Whale from its first 
describer, is a smaller species, scarcely attaining* a length of 50 feet. 
It is bluish -black above, with oblong, light-colouretl spots, whilst 
the under parts are more or less white ; the whole of the tail and 
both sides of the fli})pers are black ; the baleen is ])lack, and the 
bristly ends fine, curling, and white ; the flippers arc very small, 
measuring one-eleventh of the total length of the body. There are 
56 vertebrie, with 14 i>airs of ribs. This sj)ecies, accoixliiig to 
Collett, feeds chiefly on minute crustaceans, mainly Calawis fmmar- 
chican and Exiplumda weniiis^ and not on fish. Until hitely it was 
considered the rarest of the Whales of Euro})eaTi seas, and was only 
known to science froxn a few individuals stranded on the coasts of 
northern Europe at long intervals, the skeletons of which have been 
preserved in museums. The most southern point at which it has 
been met wuth hitherto is Biarritz in France. Since the establish- 
ment of the whaling station near the l^^orth Cape it has been shown 
to be a regular summer visitor, and in 1885, 771 individuals were 
captured on the coast of Finmark. (4) Bakviyxjjtem rodmta^ the 
lesser Fin- Whale or Rorqual, is the smallest species found in the 
northern seas, rarely exceeding 30 feet in length. Its colour is 
grayish-black above, whilst the under side is white, including the 
whole of the lower side of the tail ; the inner side of the flippers 
is white ; and there is a broad w^hite band across the outer side, 
which is a very characteristic mark of the species ; the baleen is 
yellowish-white. The dorsal fin in this and the last species is 
comparatively high, and placed far forwards on the body. This 
Whale has usually 48 vertebra?, 1 1 of which bear ribs. It is common 
in summer in the fjords of Norway, and is often seen around the 
British Isles. It has been taken, though rarely, in the Mediterranean ; 
and ranges as far north as Davis’s Straits. 

Rorquals are met with in almost all seas throughout the world, 
but further and more accurate observations are required before 
their specific characters and geographical distri})ution can be made 
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out. Nearly all the individuals hitherto examined with any care, 
whether from the North Pacific, the Australian seas, or the Indian 
Ocean, come very near in structure to one or the other of the 
Atlantic forms described above, so much so that some zoologists 
have been induced to believe that there arc but four species, each 
of which has a wide, almost cosmopolitan range, while others have 
described and named almost every individual specimen captured as 
belonging to a different si)ccies,^ 

Tympanies, vertebrae, and other bones of Rorcpials are among 
the commonest cetacean remains found in the Pliocene Crags of 
England and Belgium. Several sj)ecies, varying in dimensions, are 
known from these deposits, JJ, drjinita (sihhaldma) being apparently 
nearly related to the existing sihhnldi, A caudal vertebra from 
the Upper Eocene of Hampshire has been referred to JJahenopfera, but 
does not afford sufficient evidence to prove the existence of the 
genus at that date. 

EMmi Genmi. — The extinct genus Cci(/fhenum of the European 
Pliocene may be taken to include a number of fossil Whalebone 
AVhales allied to the Balauiopterine group, several of which have 
been described under other names, such as Jdcmcdfi.% Ildcroref/us, 
and Jiu'plncdus. They are readily characteiised by the form of 
the tym])anic ])onc, which is much narrower in front than behind, 
the roughened inferior surface being in the shape of an isosceles 
tiiangle, and the notch for Iho Eustachian canal being smaller, and 
descending nearer to the inferior border of the inner wall than in 
BohvnopirnK The skull is longer than the latter, with a greater 
interval ])etween the occiput and the frontal, and with longer and 
more flattened nasals. The relative thickness of the cervical 
vertehrai is also greater. In the typical forms (c.//. C. hriahnonti 
and C, diddw/n) the mandibular condyle is simple ; but in C, 
(ITderocdns) hrmfrona it is furnished with a projecting posterior 
talon, as in the S})erm Whale. 

Herpetocefas is known by a comparatively small species from the 
Belgian and English Crags, characterised by the extreme inflation 
of the egg-shaped tympanic bone, which approximates to that of 
Megapiera, but has the greater part of the cavity filled ])y bone. 
There is a talon to the condyle of the mandible. 

E(ilawetu,% as already mentioned (p. 232 ), is founded upon the 
ankylosed cervical vertebne of a small Whale originally considered as 
having been derived from the Kimeridge Clay, but which doubtless 
came from the Suffolk Crag ; if it belongs to the BaUvnidte it indi- 
cates a Right Whale. 

^ See?. J. Yaii Bcnedeii, “Histoire Natiirelles des Balcii op teres,” M6m. Acad» 
BelgiquCy xli. 1887. 
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Suborder Arch^eoceti. 

Family Zkuglodontid.e. 

This group is formed to include certain extinct Cetacean-like 
animals at present only known by more or less fragmentary por- 
tions of their skeleton and teeth, and whose position and affinities 
are, therefore, still sul^ject to doubt. ^ 

In the anterior part of both jaws the teeth are simple, conical, 
or slightly compressed, and sharp i)ointed. The first three in the 
upper jaw are distinctly implanted in the premaxillary bo?ie, and 
so may be reckoned as incisors. The tooth which succeeds, or the 
canine, is also simple and conical, but it does not exceed the others 
in size. This is followed by five teeth having two distinct I’oots 
and compressed pointed crowns, with denticulated cutting-edges. 
The dentition is therefore i c -J-, ji and m. C; = 30, i*esembling that 
of some Seals.- General form of the skull elongated and much 
depressed. Brain-cavity very small, and the skull between it and 
the orbits elongated and narrow. Temi)oral fossjv very large. A 
strong sagittal crest. Rostrum long and narrow, dillering from 
that of other Cetaceans in the large extent to which the preinaxilhe 
form the sides of the anterior extremity. Xasal bones elongated, 
flat, and narrow, the opening of the anterior nai es being over the 
middle of the elongated compressed rostrum. All the cervical 
vertebrae free. The characters of the dorsal vertebi'a* and mode of 
articulation of the ribs appear to have resembled those of Platauista 
rather than Bahvnn^ Fhysefer, or Felphiuus, Lumbar vertebrje 
with elongated bodies, low neural sjhnes, and the ti-ansverse ])ro- 
cesses placed low down on the bodies. Characters of the limbs 
not known with certaiiity.*^ 

All the known fossil remains belonging to the animals of this 
group may be referred, provisionally at least, to the genus ZeuyJodon^ 
so named because the first section of a molar tooth examined was 
taken from the base of the crown, where it was beginning to divide 
into the two roots, and looked like two single teeth “lirdced or 

^ In a recent memoir Professor D’Arcy Thomj).son has hronglit forward some 
arguments to show that the Zeuglodonts liave no direct aHiiiitics w itli tin* Cetacea, 
but have on the other hand the strongest possible relation witli tlie Piniii])edo 
Carnivora. “On the Systematic ])Osition of Zcuglodon, ” Studies froui the Masmm 
of Zoology ^ Dundee^ vol. i. No. 9, 1890. 

An appearance in one s}>ecimeu has heeii dcscrihed hy C. (1. Cams as in- 
dicating a vertical succession of the teeth, hut the evidence ut)on wliicli this rests 
is by no means satisfactory, and appears to admit of another ex|)lanatif>n. 

“ A mutilated humerus of Zeuylodou cctoides has given lise to many con- 
jectures, appearing to some anatomists to indicate seal-like freedom of motion 
at the elbow-joint, while to others its characters appear to be truly Cetacean. 
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yoked together.” This name was substituted by Owen for. the 
earlier one Badlosauras of Harlan, with the consent of that author, 
on the mammalian nature of the animal being demonstrated.^ The 
latter name is, however, still generally retained by American 
zoologists. The remains have hitherto Ijeen found chiefly in the 
Eocene formations of the States of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas, and have ])een assigned to several species. A portion 
of a skull is recorded from the Barton Clay (Eocene) of Hampshire, 
England. 


Suborder ODONTOCETr, 
the Delphtnoidea, (rr Toothed jr/mlefi. 

Calcified teeth always present after birth ; generally numerous, 
but sometimes a very limited number (in a few cases none) are 
functionally developed. No baleen. Upper surface of the skull 
more or less asymmetrical. Nasal bones in the form of nodules or 
flattened ])lates, applied closely to the frontals, and not forming 
any part of the roof to the narial passage, which is directed upwards 
and backwards. Olfactory organ rudimentary or absent. Hinder 
end of the maxilla expanded and covering the greater part of the 
orbital plate of the frontal bone. Lachrymal bone either inseparable 
from the jugal, or, when distinct, very large, and forming part of 
the roof of the orbit. Tympanic bone not ankylosed with the 
periotic, which is usually only attached to the rest of the skull by 
ligament. Kami of mandible nearly straight, much expanded in 
height posterioi’ly, with a wide funnel-shai)ed aperture to the dental 
canal, and coming in contact in front by a flat surface of variable 
length, but always constituting a true symphysis. Several of the 
anterior ril>s with well-developed capitular processes, articulating 
with the bodies of the vertebrje. Sternum almost always composed 
of several pieces, placed one behind the other, with which several 
pairs of ribs are always connected by the intervention of well- 
developed cartilaginous or ossified sternal l ibs. External res})iratory 
aperture single, the two nostrils uniting before they reach the 
surface, usually in the form of a transverse subcrescentic valvular 
aperture, situated on the top of the head. Manus always penta- 
dactylous, though the first and fifth digits are usually very little 
developed. No ca?cum, except in Flataniata, 


Family Physeterid^e. 

No functional teeth in the upi)cr jaw. Mandibular teeth various, 
often much reduced in numbei\ Bones of the cranium raised so as 

^ See Traits. Geol. Soc. scr. 2, vol. vi. p. 67. 
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to fojrm an elevated prominence or crest behind the narcs. Pterygoid 
bones thick, produced backwards, meeting in the middle line, and 
not involuted to form the outer wall of the post-palatine air-sinuses, 
but simply hollowed on their outer side. Anterior facet of periotic 
bone (Fig. 87) for articulation with the tympanic (|uite smooth ; 
and the posterior tympanic surface of the former broad, with a 
median longitudinal ridge. Transverse processes of the arches of 
the dorsal vertebrse, to which the tubercles of the ribs are attached, 
ceasing abruptly near the end of the series, and replaced by 
processes on the body at a much lower level, and not on a line or 
serially homologous with them, but serially homologous anteriorly 
with the heads of the ribs, and posteriorly with the tiansverse 
processes of the lumbar vertebrie. (In some genera, as Physeiei\ 
the two processes, upper and lower on each side, are both j)rescnt 
and well developed in the same vertebra in the region of transition. 
In others, as Z^yhius and PerardiuSy they are not both developed on 
any single vertebra.) Costal cartilages not ossified. 

Subfamily PhyseterinsB. — Numerous teeth in the mandible, 
which are not set in distinct bony alveoli, but in a long groove 
imperfectly divided by partial septa, and held in jdace by the 
strong, fibrous gum surrounding them. No distinct lachrymal boiui. 
Cranium strikingly asymmetrical in the region of the nailal 
apertures, in corisecpience of the left 02 )ening greatly exceeding the 
right in size. 

PliysMer} — Up 2 )er teeth a 2 )i)arcntly of uncertain number, rudi- 
mentary, and functionless, being embedded in the gum. Lower jaw 



Fi( 5. — Skull of Si)eiiu Whale (i’hyurU'f mai'roccjilKdiU',). 


with from 20 to 25 teeth on each side, stout, conical, recurved, and 
pointed at the ajiex until they are worn, without enamel. Upper 
surface of the cranium concave; its posterior and lateral edges 
raised into a very high and greatly compressed semicircular crest 
or wall. Zygomatic processes of jugal bones thick and massive. 
Eostrum greatly elongated, broad at the base, and gradually tapering 

1 Linn, Syst, NcU. 12th ed. vol. i. 107 (1706). 
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to the apex. Upper edge of the mesethmoid forming a roughened 
irregular projection between the narial apertures, inclining to 
the left side. Mandible exceedingly long and narrow, the 
symphysis being more than half the length of the ramus. Vertebra3: 
C 7, D 11, L 8, C 24 ; total 50. Atlas free; all the other cervical 
vertebra^, united by their bodies and spines into a single mass. 
Eleventh pair of ribs rudimentary. Head about one -third the 
length of the body ; very massive, high and truncated, and rather 
compressed in front ; owing its huge size and remarkable form 
mainly to the accumulation of an oily substance secreted by 
the lining membranes of great cells surrounding the narial passage 
and filling the large hollow on the up 2 )er surface of the cranium 
and overlying the rostrum. The single blowhole is longitudinal, 
slightly sigmoid, and placed at the upper and anterior extremity 
of the head to the left side of the middle line. The opening 
of the mouth is on the under side of the head, considerably behind 
the end of the snout. Pectoral fin short, broad, and oblicpiely 
truncated. Dorsal fin a mere low in'otubencnce. 

The only representative of this genus is the Cachalot or Sperm 








Fk.. S3.-— 'I'lu* Spfvni Whalo (ZV/VftUf'r 

AVhale (P. viucrocrphalu^^, Fig. 83), one of the most colossal of 
animals, (|uite equalling, if not exceeding, the Greenland A\niale 
in bulk. The length of the full-growm male is from 55 to 
C)0 feet, but the female is stated not to reach more than half 
that size. The general colour of the surface is black above and 
gray below, the colours gradually shading into each other. The 
Bperm Whale is one of the most widely distributed of animals, 
beiiig met with usually in herds or ‘‘schools^’ in almost all 
tiopical and subtropical seas, but not occurring, exce])t accident- 
ally, in the Polar regions. Not unfrequently specimens ai)pear 
on the coasts of the British Isles, but only as solitary stragglers, 
or as dead carcases, floated northwards by the Gulf Stream. It 
is remarkable that eveiy one of these of which we have an accurate 
record has been an old male. The food of this Whale consists 
mainly of various species of cephalopods (scjuid and cuttle-fish), 
but fish of considerable size are also eaten. The substance called 
“ ambergris, formerly used in medicine and now* in perfumery, 
is a concretion formed in the intestine of this Whale, and is found 
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floating on the surface of the seas it inhabits. Its genuineness is 
proved by the presence of the horny beaks of the cephalopods on 
which the Whale feeds. 

The oil contained in the great cavity above the skull, when re- 
fined, yields s})ermaceti,^^ and the thick covering of blubber which 
everywhere envelops the body produces the valuable “ sperm-oil 
of commerce ; hence this animal has long been the subject of a 
regular chase, by which its numbei-s have been gi-eatly diminished. 

Cogia } — Teeth of the upper jaw absent, or reduced to a rudiment- 
ary pair in front ; in the lower jaw 9 to 12 on each side, rather long, 
slender, pointed, and curved, with a coating of enamel. Up])er 
surface of the cranium concave, with thick, raised posterior and 
lateral margins, massive and rounded at their anterior terminations 
above the orbits. Upper edge of the mesethmoid forming a })ro- 
minent sinuous ridge, constituting a kind of longitudinal septum 
to the base of the gTeat supra-cranial cavity. Kostrum not longer* 
than the cranial portion of the skull, broad at the base, and ra])idly 
tairering to the apex. Zygomatic process of the jugal styliform. 
Mandible with the symphysis less than half the length of the entire 
ramus. Vertebra? : C 7, D 13 or 14, L and C 30 ; total 50 or 51. 
All the cervical vertebra? united by their bodies and ai'ches. Ex- 
ternal characters not well known, but, judging by the somewhiit 
conflicting accounts of those that have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving them, the head is about one-sixth of the length of the body, 
and obtusely pointed in front; the mouth small, and placed far 
below the apex of the snout ; the sjriracle crescentic, and placed 
obliquely on the top of the head anteriorly to the eyes, and to the 
left of the middle line ; the pectoral fins are obtusely falcate ; and 
there is a triangular dorsal fin. 

The history of this genus is a good illustration of the difficulties 
in which the study of the Cetacea has been involved by the super- 
ficial manner in which it has been investigated. The first known 
example, a skull from the Cape of Good Hope in the Paris Museum, 
was described by De Blainville under the name of Phy^ete/r hrericqj^i. 
This was afterwards with good reason gencrically separated by Gray. 
Until within a very few years ago only five other individuals had 
been met with, each of which had been described under a different 
specific name (viz. grayi, macleayiy siamsy flowetiy and 'jn)tsii)y and 
which are arranged by Gray in two distinct genera. The most 
careful examination of the description given of these specimens, or 
of the now numerous osteological remains available, fails to detect 
any differences beyond those which may be attributed to age or sex, 
and hence, according to our present knowledge, these six supposed 
species must all be included under one name, C. hi'cviceps. This 
animal appears to attain the length of 10 feet when adult, and has 
^ Gray, Zoology of Erehus mid TerroVy p. 22 (1846). Usually spelt Kogia. 
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been met with at various distant localities in the Southern Ocean, 
and also off the coast of Madras and in the North Pacific. 

Extinct Physeteroids. — Teeth of Physeteroids are of very common 
occurrence in the Belgian and English Crags, and evidently indicate 
the former existence of Whales more or less closely allied to the 
Sperm Whale, but often distinguished by the presence of an enamel- 
cap on the crowns of the teeth. The generic determination of these 
teeth is, however, exceedingly difficult, owing to the water-worn 
condition in which they are frequently found, and also on account 
of the impossibility of knowing whether small and large teeth may 
not be referable to different parts of the jaws of the same sj)ecies 
or to individuals of different ages. Moreover, in the cases of 
isolated teeth it is impossible to know how many were contained 
in the jaws, and therefore to distinguish Physeteroid from Ziphioid 
teeth. Physeterula is a small form about one-third the dimensions 
of the Sperm Whale, and distinguished by the length of the mandib- 
ular symphysis being only about one-third that of the entire ramus ; 
it is identified by Professor Cope with Coyia. Euertus (Dinozijdiiys) is 
founded on teeth which are regarded as closely resembling those of 
Pliyscter, but distinguished by their subcylindrical form and the 
small size of the aperture of the jnilp-cavity. It docs not appear, 
however, to be certain that these teeth are not worn siiecimens of 
those described as Sraldiretus, Physctod(m, from the Pliocene of 
Australia, is founded u])on the evidence of similar teeth. The teeth 
from the Belgian Crag described as Scaldicctm are somewhat smaller 
than those of the Sperm Whale, and are readily characterised by 
their cap of grooved enamel. Other teeth with enamel- caps have 
been described as Phfjsodon and Iloplocetua, The genus Ealamodon 
is founded upon a very imperfect large tooth from the English Crag, 
which is not sufficiently well preserved to admit of exact comparison 
with the other ty})es. 

Subfamily Ziphiinse. — Teeth of the mandible (at least in existing 
forms) quite rudimentary and concealed in the gum, except one, or 
very rarely two, pairs which may be largely developed, especially 
in the male sex. A distinct lachrymal bone. Externally the mouth 
is produced into a slender rostrum or beak, from above which the 
rounded eminence formed by a cushion of fat resting on the cranium 
in front of the blowhole rises somewhat abruptly. Spiracle or 
blowhole single, crescentic, median, as in the Detphiniihv. Pectoral 
fin small, ovate, the five digits all moderately well developed. A 
small obtusely falcate dorsal fin situated considerably behind the 
middle of the back. Longitudinal gi'ooves on each side of the skin 
of the throat, diverging posteriorly, and nearly meeting in front. 
In external characters and habits the animals of this group closely 
resemble each other. They appear to be almost exclusively feeders 
on various species of cephalopods, and occur either singly, in pairs, 
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or in small herds. By their dental and osteological characters they 
are easily separated into four distinct genera. 

Hjipcwvdon } — A small conical pointed tooth at the aj^ox of each 
ramus of the mandible, concealed by the gum during life. Skull 
with the upper ends of the ju'emaxillm rising suddenly behind the 
nares to the vertex and expanded laterally, their outer edges 
curving backwards and their anterior surfaces arching forwards and 
overhanging the nares ; the right larger than the left. Nasal bones 
lying in the hollow between the upper extiemities of the premaxilLne, 
strongly concave in the middle line and in front ; their outer edges, 
especially on the right side, expanded over the front of the inner 
border of the maxilla. A^ery high longitudinal crests on the 
maxilhe at the base of the rostrum, extending backwards almost to 
the nai es, approaching each other in the middle line above ; sorae> 
times so massive that their inner edges come almost in contact. 
Anteorl)ital notch distinct. Mesethmoid but slightly ossified. 
A^ertcbra3: C 7, I) 9, L 10, C 19; total 45. All the cervical 
vertebrfe united. Upper surface of the head in front of the ])low- 


Fi(i. S-i.—IIyperaoilon lO'ftratuii From a teinalo spfcinu’ii talv(n) itll tliu coa.st t>f Scotlainl, 18S'2. 

hole very prominent and rounded, rising abruptly from a])Ove the 
small, distinct snout. 

The genus is known typically by 11. rosfraffis (Fig. 84), but an 
imperfect skull has Ijeen made the type of IL — a species 

differing considerably in cranial characters from the typical one. 
The females and young males of the first-named species have the 
contour of the head of the same general form as in Fig. 84 ; the 
premaxillary crests of the cranium being widely separated from 
one another, and terminating in comparatively sharj) edges. In the 
males, however, as age advances the summits of these crests become 
gradually expanded and flattened, till they are almost or quite in 
contact in the middle line. This development of the maxillary 
crests produces a corresponding elevation and flattening of the front 
of the head, so that in very old males this aspect presents a flattened 
disc -like surface rising abruptly from the beak (which thus 
becomes almost buried) and situated in a plane nearly at right angles 
to the line of the back.^ So different, indeed, is the appearance of 
the skull of an old male from that of a female individual that 


^ Lacepede, “Table des Ordre.s,” Hid. Nat. dcs Cetacea, ]>. xliv. (1804). 
- See the figures in the Proc. Zool, Soc. 1882, pp. 728, 729. 
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it was long considered that they belonged to different species — 
the male form having been described as 11. lutifrons. The length 
of an adult male reaches 30 feet, while that of the female does not 
exceed 24 feet. 

The Hyperoodon, sometimes called “ Bottlenose,^' a name also 
vaguely given to several sjiecies of Dolphin, is a regular irdiabitant 
of the North Atlantic, passing the summer in the Spitzbergen seas 
and going farther south in winter. It resembles the Sperm Whale 
in possessing a large store of oil in the upper ])art of the head, 
which yields spermaceti when r-efined ; on this account, and also 
for the sake of the Idubber, which supplies an oil almost indis- 
tinguishable from sperm-oil, this Whale has been the object of a 
regular chase in recent years. 

The following account of its haliits is taken from a 
by Captain D. Gray, published in the Zoological Societifa Proceedings 
for 1882:— 

“These Whales arc occasionally met with immediately after 
leaving the Shetland Isles in March, and north across the ocean 
until the ice is reached, near the margin of which they arc found 
in the greatest numbers ; but they are seldom seen amongst it. 
Although it is not in their natin-e to keep in amongst the ice, they 
like to frequent the open l)ays for the shelter it gives them from 
the sea. Sometimes a point of ice overlaps them ; it is then only 
that they are seen going out again towards the ocean. Thej’’ are 
also to be met with from the entrance of Hudson’s Straits and up 
Davis’s Str’aits, as far as 70° N. lat., and down the east side 
round (.U])e Farewell, all round Iceland, north along the Greenland 
ice to 77° N. lat. ; iilso along the west coast of Spitzbergen, 
and east to Cherry Island in lat. 72° N. and long. 19“ E. Beyond 
these limits I have never seen them ; but doubtless they are to be 
found as far as the Straits of Belle Isle on the west, and east to 
Nova Zembla. From the fact that they are not seen in summer 
farther south than a day’s sail from the ice, it would a])peiu' that 
they migrate south in the autumn, and north again in the spring. 
They are gregarious in their halnts, going in herds of from four 
to ten. It is rare to see more than the latter number together, 
although many different herds arc frequently in sight at the same 
time. The adult males very often go by themselves ; but young 
bulls, cows, and calves, with an old male as a leader, are sometimes 
seen together. They arc very unsuspicious, coming close alongside 
the ship, round about underneath the boats, until their curiosity 
is satisfied. . . . They vary in colour from black in the young to 
light brown in the older animals. The very old turn almost yellow, 
the beak and front of the head being quite white, with a white 
band round their necks ; all of them arc grayish-white on the belly. 
They can leap many feet out of the water, even having time while 
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in the air to turn round their heads and look about them, taking 
the water head first, and not falling helplessly into it sideways like 
the larger whales. The full-grown whale is 30 feet long by 20 
feet in circumference, and yields two tons of oil besides two hundred- 
weight of spermaceti. . . . Their ordinary food consists of a bluish- 
white cuttle-fish, six inches long by three inches in circumference, 
and pointed towards the tail. . . . They evidently have a great 
depth to go to find them, judging from the length of time that 
they remain away, and from the long heavy blasts they make on 
coming to the surface again.” 

Periotic bones of Hyperoodoii are found in the Ecd Crag of 
Suffolk, presenting no character by which they can ])e specifically 
distinguished from those of the common existing species. 

— A single conical tooth of moderate size on each side 
of the mandible close to the anterior extremity, and directed 
forwai-ds and upwards. Skull with the })remaxillje immediately in 
front of, and at the sides of the nares expanded, hollowed, and with 
elevated lateral margins, the posterior ends rising to the vertex and 
curving forwards, the light being considerably more develojied than 
the left ; the conjoint nasals forming a strongly pronounced sym- 
metrical eminence at the top of the cranium, jirojecting forwards 
over the nares, fiat aliove, most prominent and rounded in the 
middle line in front, and separated by a notch on each side from 
the premaxillfo. Anteorbital notch not distinct. Itostrum (seen 
from above) triangular, gi^adually tapering from the base to the 
apex ; upper and outer edges of maxilhe at base of rostrum raised 
into low roughened tuberosities. Mesethmoid cartilage densely 
ossified in adult age, and coalescing with the surrounding bones of 
the rostrum. Vertebne : C 7, D 10, L 10, C 22 ; total 49. The 
three anterior cervical vertebraB united, the rest free. 

The type of this genus is Z, cavirodrin of Cuvier, founded upon 
an imperfect skull picked up in 1804 on the Mediterranean coast 
of France, and described and figured in the Osfiemens Fosdks under 
the impression that it was that of an extinct species. Many other 
individuals have, however, been subsequently met with in various 
parts of the world, from the Shetland Islands to New Zealand, all 
referable to the same genus, if not to the same species ; although, 
as is usual in such cases, they have mostly been described under 
different names, the so-called genera Petrorhynchus and Epiodon 
being probably referable to the type species. 

It is quite probable that some of the Physeteroid teeth from the 
Crag deposits mentioned on p. 251 may be referable to Ziphius, 

Mesiplodon .^ — A much compressed and pointed tooth in each 

^ Cuvier, Ossemens Fossile.% 2d ed. vol. v. p. 352 (1823). 

2 Gervais, Ann. Set. Nat. ser. 3, vol. xiv. p. 16 (1850). For the very com- 
plicated synonymy of this genus, see Trans. Zool. Soc, vol. viii. p. 208. 
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ramus of the mandible, variously situated, but generally at some 
distance behind the apex (Fig. 86) ; its point directed ujowards, and 
often somewhat backwards, occasionally developed to a great size. 



Si . — Mesopkxhm Tmlcn'i. f’roia Rcinlifirdt. 

Skull with the region around the nares as in Ilyperoodon, except 
that the nasals are narrow and more sunk between the upper ends 
of the premaxilhe ; like those of llyjjeroodon, they are concave in 
the middle line in front and above. No maxillary tuberosities. 
Anteorbital notch not very distinct. Iiostrum long, narrow, and 
solid throughout. Mesethmoid in adult age ossified in its entire 



Fi<i. 80. - Lfl’t laU'ral vunv of skull of MesopJodoii ilensirostrh. 


length, coalescing with the surrounding bones, and showing as a 
narrow band on the upper sm*faco of the rostrum. Vertebr«a 3 : 
C 7, D 10, L 10 or 1 1, C 19 or 20 ; total 46 to 48. Two or three 
anterior cervicals united, the rest usually free. 

Though varying in form, the mandibular teeth of the different 
members of this genus agree in their essential structure, having a 
small and pointed enamel-covered crown, composed of true dentine, 
which, instead of surmounting a root of the ordinary character, is 
raised upon a solid mass of osteodentine. The continuous gi'owth of 
this greatly alters the form and general appearance of the organ 
as age advances, as seen most strikingly in the case of AL layardi, 
where the long, narrow, flat, strap-like teeth, curving inwards at 
their extremities, actually meet over the rostrum, and must greatly 
interfere with the movements of the jaw. In one species (J\L grayi) 
a row of minute, conical, pointed teeth, like those of ordinary 
Dolphins, 17 to 19 in number, are present even in the adults, on 
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each side of the middle part of the upper jaw, but embedded l)y 
their roots only in the gum, and not in bony alveoli. This fact, 
with the frequent presence of rudimentary teeth in other species 
of this and the last genus in both upper and lower jaws, 
suggests the idea that the Ziphioids are derived from ancestral forms 
which had teeth of normal character in both jaws ; the dentition 
of the living forms having become greatly specialised. The existing 
species of this genus are -wndely distributed in both northern aiicl 
southern hemispheres, but most fre({uent in the latter. The best 
established are M. hidens, M, mropnis, M. M, hujardi^ 

M. grai/i, and M. liedori ; but there is still much to be learned with 
regard to their distinctive characters and geographical distribution. 
They were abundant in the Pliocene age, as attested l)y the fre- 
quency with which the .most im- 
perisha])le and easily recognised 
portion of their structure, the 
long, cylindrical rostrum of the 
.skull, of more than ivory dense- 
ness, is found among the rolled 
and water - worn fragments of 
animal I’emains which compose 
Fig. bT.—Tlic left periotic bone of well-knOWIl “boilC- 1)6(1 ” at 



plodon; from the lied Crag of Suffolk. Tlie 
smooth concave surface m the right upper 
corner of the figure foriUK the anteiior ar- 


thc base of the Ked Crug of Suf- 
folk. Several species have been 


ticuiation with the tympanic. (From the founded 111)011 the evidence of 
Cat. Foss. Maimn, Brit. Mils. pi. v.p. 70.) .r , ^ • i.* i £ 

these rostra. reriotic bones ot 


this genus (Fig. 87) are of less common occurrence in the Crag ; 
the figure is given to illustrate the characteristic features of this 
bone in the present family. 

Bcnmliui ^} — Two moderate-sized, compressed, pointed teeth on 
each side of the symphysis of the mandible, with their apices directed 
forwards, the anterior being the larger of the two and close to the 
apex. Ujiper ends of the premaxilhe nearly .symmetrical, moder- 
ately elevated, very slightly expanded, and not curved forward over 
the nares. Nasals broad, massive, and rounded, of nearly ecpial 
size, forming the vertex of the skull, flattened in front, most 
prominent in the middle line. Anteorbital notch distinct. Rostrum 
long and narrow. Mesotlimoid only partially ossified. Small 
rugous eminences on the outer edge of the upper surface of the 
maxillae at base of rostrum. Vertebrate : C 7, 1) 10, L 12, C 19 ; 
total 48. The three anterior cervicals ankylosed, the rest free ancl 
well developed. 

The only known species, B. armxi, attains the length of 30 
feet, and has hitherto only been met with in the seas around New 


Zealand. 


^ Duvernoy, Ann. Sci. Nat-Zoologie, sh\ 3, vol. xv. p. 41 (1851). 
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Chonezi'phms } — The rostral portions of crania from the Antwerp 
and Suffolk Crags, on the evidence of which this genus has been 
established, agree with those of Meaoplodon in having the premaxillie 
in contact with the intervening bones throughout the length of 
their inner surfaces, and also in showing only a very small portion 
of the vomer on the inferior surface ; they differ, however, in that 
the mesethmoid cartilage remains unossified, whereby a fistular 
vacuity remains. In some species the soldering of the inner 
surfaces of the premaxilhe is incomplete. The interorbital region 
of the skull is flat ; and there are two pits in the nasal region, of 
which the rii>:ht is the larger. 


Family Squalodontid.^:. 

Numerous extinct forms, chiefly known by teeth and fragments 
of crania, may be pi'ovisionally jjlaced here, until more of their 
osteological cluiracters shall be brought to light. They differ from 
all existing Cetaceans in having the teeth distinctly differentiated 
into gi*ou])s, as in the Arch«eoceti, the posterior molars being two- 
I’ooted. The cranium has, however, none of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Zeuglodonts, but essentially resembles that of 
the Odontoceti, especially in the position of the anterior nares and 
form of the nasal bones. 

S(]md(HhmJ — All the forms may be included in this genus, the 
so-called lilnyprioit not being distinct. Dentition : i c J, simple 
teeth of the molar series (premolars ?) -j-, two-rooted molars ; 

total 60 . The double-rooted molars tliffer from those of Zeiiglodon 
in having the denticulations of the crown confined to the posterior 
border, or at all events much less developed on the front edge. 
Very little is known of the structure of these animals beyond the 
skull and teeth, fragments of which have been found widely 
distributed throughout the marine Miocene and early Pliocene 
formations of Euro2)e, especially in the Vienna basin, many parts 
of France, and the Antwerp and Suffolk Crags. They have also 
been found in formations of corresponding ago in North America 
and South Australia. A few isolated teeth have been met with in 
the cave-deposits of Italy, which, if contemporaneous with the beds 
in which they occur, indicate the survival of the genus into the 
Pleistocene period. 


Family Platanistid.e. 

Under this heading may be placed three very singular genera, 
which, though differing considerably from each other, have several 

^ Duvernoy, op. cit, j), 61. 

- Grateloup, Ad. Ac. B. Sci. Bordeaux^ 1840, p. 208. 

1 
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points in common, and do not altogether come under the definition 
either of the Physcterulm or the Delphi uitUey especially in the 
important character of the mode of articulation of the ribs with 
the dorsal vertebra^, the tubercular and cajoitular articulations, 
distinct at the commencement of the series, gradually blending 
together, as they do in most ordinary mammals. The cervical 
vertebrae are all free. The lachrymal bone is not distinct from the 
jugal. The jaws arc long and narrow, with numerous teeth in 
both. The symphysis of the mandible exceeds half the length of 
the whole ramus. Externally the head is divided from the body 
by a slightly constricted neck. Pectoral limbs broad and truncated. 
Dorsal fin small or obsolete. Fliiviatile or estuarine in habits. 
There are three distinct genera, which might almost be made the 
types of families, but it is probably more convenient to keep them 
together, only regarding them as representing three subfamilies. 

Platnnhta } — Teeth about on each side, set near together, 
rather large, cylindrical, and sharp-pointed in the young ; in old 
animals acquiring a large laterally compressed base, which in the 
posterior part of the series becomes irregularly divided into roots. 
As the conical enamel-covered crown wears away, the teeth of the 
young and old animals have a totally ditlerent appearance. The 
rostrum and dentigerous portion of the mandible are so narrow 
that the teeth of the two sides arc almost in contact. Maxillae su})- 
porting very large, incurved, compressed bony crests, which over- 
arch the nares and base of the rostrum, and almost meet in the 
middle line above. Orbits very small and eyes rudimentary, without 
crystalline lens. External respiratory aperture longitudinal, linear. 
Vertebrae: C 7, D 10, L 9, C 26 ; total 52. A small ciccum. No 
pelvic bones. Dorsal fin represented by a low ridge. 

One species, P. r/auf/etic(tj entirely fluviatile, being extensively 
distributed throughout nearly the whole of the river systems, not 



Fio. SS . — Plntaiiista gatujvtint. (From Anderson ) 

only of the Ganges, but of the Brahmaputra and Indus, ascending 
as high as there is water enough to swim in, but never passing out 
to sea. It is quite blind, and feeds on small fish and crustaceans, 
groping for them with its long snout in the muddy water at the 
bottom of the rivers. It attains the length of 8 feet.^ 

^ Wagler, Amphih, etc., p. 35 (1830). 

^ The anatomy of Platanista is fully described by J. Anderson, Zoological 
Results of Two Expedilions to Western Yunnan^ 1878. 
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Jnia } — Teeth variable, from 2G to 33 on either side of each jaw; 
those at the posterior part with a distinct tubercle at the inner side 
of the base of the crown. Vertebrae : G 7, 1) 13, L 3, C 18 ; total 
41. Transverse processes of liim])ar vertebra^, very broad. Sternum 
short and broad, and consisting of a single segment only. Dorsal 
fin a mere ridge. The long cylindrical rostrum externally furnished 
with scattered, stout, and crisp hairs. One species only is known, 
I, about 7 feet in length, inhabiting the upper Amazon 

and its tributary streams. 

Ptminporia ,'^ — Teeth 50 to GO on either side of each jaw, with a 
cingulum at the base of the crown. Jaws very long and slender. 
Yertebrte: G 7, D 10, L 5, C 10 ; total 41. Transverse processes 
of the lumbar vertebra? extremely broad. Sternum elongated, 
(*.om])Osed of two segments, with four sternal ribs attached. Dorsal 
fin rather small, triangular, pointed. External respiratory aperture 


Fid S(i ]*t>nto2>(>ria hlutnvilU'L (From IJnnaeistor ) 



transverse, crescentic. This genus connects the last two forms with 
the true IhlpMiikhv. The oidy species, P. hlaiitvilln^ is one of the 
smallest members of the whole order, not exceeding 5 feet in length. 
It has only been met with at the mouth of the Kio de la Plata, near 
Buenos Ayres, and there is at present no evidence that it ascends 
into the fresh waters of the river. 

Fosdl far ins. — Keiuains of a Getacean from the Pleistocene of 
South America were referred by Bravard to Pvnioparia, but they 
have been regarded by other writers as indicating a distinct genus, 
for which the names Palccopontoparia and Paniistes have been pro- 
posed. The Upper Tertiary European genera Clianiimdelphis and 
Sdtizoilelphis are generally referred to the present family. The 
former has wide transverse processes to the lumbar vertebivT, as in 
Iniiiy while the teeth also resemble those of that genus. In Schizo- 
ddphis the form of the rostrum j^resents a great resemblance to that 
of the Delphinoid genus tSteiio, but the symphysis of the mandible 
is relatively longer. A number of fossil Getaceans from the 
Miocene of the United States, such as PriscodelpJiinus^ LopJiocetuSy 
Ixacanthus, PJiahdosteus, etc., are referred by Professor E. D. Gope to 

^ D’Orbigny, JVottv. Ann, Mas. PariSt vol. iii. p. 31 (1834). 

^ Gray, Zoology of Erchm ami Terror^ p. 46 (1846). 
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this family. Af/ahehs, from the same deposits, is an apparently 
allied, but toothless tyjK'. 


Familif DKLriiiNiD.E, 

Teeth usually numerous in both jaws. Pterygoid bones short, 
thin, each involuted to form with a ])rocess of tlie palate bone the 
outer wall of the post-j)alatine air-sinus. Sym])hysis of mandible 
short, or moderate, never exceeding one-third of the length of the 
ramus. Lachrymal bone not distinct fi*om the jugal. The antei'ior 
facet on the periotic (Fig. 96) for articulation with the tympanic 
deeply grooved ; and the posterior tympanic surface of the same 
bone comparatively narroAV, wdth its ridge for articulation with the 
free border of the tympanic ill-defined, and situated close to one 
edge. Transverse processes of the dorsal vertebra^ gradually trans- 
ferred from the arches to the bodies of the vertebra* without any 
sudden break, and becoming posteriorly continuous serially with the 
transverse processes of the lumbar vertebra\ Anterior ribs attached 
to the transverse i)rocess by the tubercle, and to the body of the 
vertebra by the head ; the lattei* attachment lost in the ])osterioi’ 
ribs. Sternal ribs firmly ossified. External rcspii-atory a])erturc 
transverse, crescentic, with the horns of the crescent ])t>inting 
forwards. 

A very large grou}), closely united in csscmtial characters but 
presenting great modifications in details. The diti’erent types are 
mostly so connected by iiitermediate or osculant forms that there 
are great difficulties in grouping them into natural subfamilies. 
Even the formation of well-defined genera is by no means satis- 
factory in all cases. They may, however, be divided, ])erhaps 
artificially, into two grou})s. 

Groiqt A , — Head rounded, without distinct rostrum or beak. 
Rostrum of skull about as long as cranial j)ortion. 

Mimodon } — Besides some irregular rudimentary teeth, the entire 
dentition is reduced to a single pair of teeth which lie horizontally 
in the maxilla, and in the female remain permanently concealed 
within the alveolus, so that this sex is practically toothless, whihj 
in the male (see Fig. 90) the right tooth usually remains similarly 
concealed and abortive, and the left is immensely develoi>ed, attaining 
a length equal to more than half that of the entire animal, projecting 
horizontally from the head in the form of a cylindrical, or slightly 
tapering, pointed tusk, 'without enamel, and with the surface 
marked by spiral grooves and ridges, running in a sinistral direction. 
(When, as occasionally happens, both tusks are developed, the 
spiral grooves have the same direction in each.) Pterygoids very 

^ Linn, Syst N(U:V2X\\ ed. vol. i. p. 105 (1766). 
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small, not meeting in the middle line, but approxi- 
mating posteriorly. Vertebrae: 0 7, D 11, L 6, 

C 2G ; total 50. Cervical region comparatively 
long, and all the vertebne distinct, or with ir- 
regular unions towards the middle of the series, 
the atlas and axis being usually free. Manus 
small, short, and broad ; second and third digits 
nearly equal, fourth slightly shorter. No dorsal 
fin. 

This genus is now represented only by the 
well-known Narwhal (ilf. nifmocrwn^ in which the 
horn -like tusk of the male often grows to a 
length of 7 or 8 feet. In very young animals 
several small additional teeth, irregular in number 
and position, are present, but these usually dis- 
appear soon after birth. 

The head is rather short and rounded ; the 
fore limbs or paddles arc small and bi’oad com- 
pared with those of most Doljdiins ; and (as in the 
Beluga) the median dorsal fin, found in nearly 
all other members of the group, is wanting or 
replaced by a low ridge. The general colour of 
the surface is dark gray above and white ]>e]ow, 
but variously marbled and spotted with difierent 
shades of gray. In the general contour of the 
body the Narwhal I'csembles the White Whale 
or Beluga. 

The Narwhal is essentially an Arctic animal, 
fre(juenting the icy circumpolar seavS, and but 
rarely seen so\ith of 65° N. lat. Three instances 
have, however, been recorded of its occurrence 
on the British coasts, one in the Firth of Forth 
in 1648, one near Buston in Lincolnshire in 1800, 
while a third, which entangled itself among 
the rocks in the Sound of Wcesdale, Shetland, 
in September 1808, is described by Fleming 
in the Menidira of the Jn'rarrian Society, vol. i. 

Like most other Cetaceans, it is gregarious in 
its habits, being usually met with in “ schools ” 
or herds of fifteen or twenty individuals. Its 
food appears to be various species of ce})halo- ^ ' 
pods, small fishes, and crustaceans. The pur- ll _ 
pose served in the animabs economy by the ^ , 
wonderfully developed asymmetrical tusk — or 
“horn,” as it is commonly but erroneously ^ 
called — is not known. As it is present only 


by removal uf the upxjor wall of their alveolar cavities. 
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in the male sex, no function essential to the well-being of the 
individual, such as the procuring of sustenance, can be assigned 
to it, but it must be looked upon as l)elonging to the same cate- 
gory of organs as the antlers of deer, and j^erhaps may be 
applied to similar purposes. Very little is, however, known of the 
halDits of Narwhals. Scoresby describes them as “extremely 
playful, frcc|uently elevating their horns and erf)ssing them with 
each other as in fencing.” They have never been known to charge 
and pierce the bottom of ships with their weapons, as tlie sa\ oi'dfish 
often does. The name “ Sea Unicorn,” sometimes applied to the 
Narwhal, refers to the resemblance of its tusk to the horn 
represented as })rojecting from the forehead of the fabled unicorn. 
The ivory of which the tusk is composed is of very good (piality, 
but, owing to the central cavity, which extends the greater part of 
its length, is only fitted for the nianufactiire of objects of small 
size. The entire tusks are sometimes used for decorative purpo.ses, 
and are of considerable, though very fluctuating, commercial value. 

Delj^hinapteruf ^} — This genus is closely allied to the last in ex- 
ternal form, as well as anatomical structure, ditlering mainly in the 
very distinct character of the dentition. Teeth from to 
occupying the anterior three-fourths of the rostrum and corres] end- 
ing portion of the mandible, rather .small, conical, and pointed 
when unworn, but usually becoming oblicpiely truncattMl, sejuirated 
by intervals considerably wider than the dianu'ter of the tooth, and 
implanted obliquely, the crowns incliniiig forwards, especially in 
the up})er jaw. Skull rather narrow and elongated, depressed. 
Premaxilla3 convex in front of the nares. Kostnan about etjual in 
length to the cranial portion of the skull, triangular, broad at the 
base, and gradually contracting towards tluj a[>ex, where it is some- 
what cui’ved downwards. Vertebra.* : C 7, D 1 1, L 9, C 23 ; total bO. 
Cervical vertebrie free. Manus broad, short, and rounded, all the 
digits being tolerably well developed, except the first. No dorsal 
fin, but a low ridge in its place. 



Fjg. 91,— Beluga or White Whale (Delphinaptnnis levcan). From a specinuMi taken in the river 
St. Lawrence, and exlabited in Loialon, LS77. 


One existing species, D. leums (Fig. 91), the Beluga or White 
Whale, so called from its pure white colour, about 12 feet long, 
abundant in the Arctic seas, and extending as far south on the 


^ Lacepede, Hist. Hat. dcs C^tac^s, ]>. xli. (1804). 
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American coast as the river St. Lawrence, which it ascends for a 
considerable distance. On rare occasions it has been seen on the 
coast of Scotland. 


Kemains of a Cetacean from the Lower Pliocene of Tuscany have 
been referred by Brandt to this genus under the name 1). hrocchii. 

In all the remaining genera of DeljMnidm the cervical region of 
the vertebral column is very short, and the first two, and usually 
more, of the vertebrae are firmly united. 

Phoctv)ta } — Teeth | small, occupying nearly the whole length 
of the rostrum, with compressed, spade -shaped crowns, separated 

from the root by a constricted 

neck (Fig. 92). Itostrum rather jj^ I J — ’T\ — TT^ 

shorter than the cranium V j f ^ 

proper, bi’oad at the base and Vj/ 

tapering towards the apex. 

PremaxilUe raised into tuber- V r"r Jr 

osities in front of the nares. 

The frontal bones forming a ,, 
somewhat scpiare, elevated pro- 
tuberance in the middle line of the skull behind the nares, rising 
altogether above the flattened nasals. Pterygoids very small, 

and widely sejiarated in the middle line. Symphysis of mandible 
very short. Vertebra3 : C 7, D 13, L 14, C 31 ; total 65 (subject 
to slight individual variations). First to sixth cervical vertebrae, 
and sometimes the seventh also, coalesced. Manus of moderate 


size, oval, slightly falcate ; second and third digits nearly equal in 
length ; fourth and fifth well developed, but shorter. Dorsal fin 
near the middle of the back, triangular; its height considerably less 
than the length of the base ; its anterior edge frequently furnished 
with one or more rows of conical horny tubercles. 

The common Porpoise (Fig. 93), P. caminuiiis, is the best known 
of British Cetaceans. The word Porpoise (sometimes spelled Porpus 
and Porpesse) is apparently derived from the French 2^orc and 
poisson, or the Italian pmxo and and thus corresponds with 

some of the English vernacular appellations, “ hog-fish,’' “ sea-hog,” 
‘‘herring-hog,” and the Grerman Meerschwein, whence the usual modern 
French name of the animal, mammin, “ Porpoise ” is commonly used 
by sailors to designate all the smaller Cetaceans, especially those 
numerous species which naturalists call “ Dolphins but in scientific 
language it is restricted to the genus Phomna of Cuvier, of which the 
Porpoise of the British seas, Phocama communi% Cuvier (I)eJ 2 >himis 
phoccena, Linnaeus), is the type. 

The Common Porpoise, when full grown, attains a length of 5 
feet or a little more. The dimensions of an adult female specimen 
from the English Channel were as follows : — length in straight line 


^ Cuvier, Htgrie Aniimd, vol. i. i>. 279 (1817). 
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from nose to median notch between the flukes of the tail, 62 1 
inches ; from the nose to the anterior edge of the dorsal fin, 29 
inches ; height of dorsal fin, inches ; length of base of dorsal fin, 
8 inches; length of pectoral fin, inches ; breadth of i)ectoral fin, 
inches; breadth of tail flukes, 13 inches. The under jaw 
projects about half an inch beyond the upper one. The aperture 
of the mouth is tolerably wide, and is bounded by stifl’ immobile 
lips, and curves slightly upwards at the hinder end. The eye is 
smiiSl, and the external ear represented by a minute aperture in the 
skin, scarcely larger than would be made by the ])uncture of a }>in, 
situated about 2 inches behind the eye. The pectoral fins are of 



Fui. 08 . — The Cfuiimoij I’orpoisc {Phocfrun coj/nunu/s). 


moderate size, and slightly falcate. The up})er ]jarts are dark gray, 
or nearly black, according to the light in which they are viewed, 
and the state of moisture or otherwise of the skin ; the under paits 
are pure white. The line of demarcation between these colours is 
not distinct (washes or splashes of gray encroaching upon the 
white on the sides), and varies somewhat in different individuals. 
Usually it passes from the throat (the anterior i)art of which, with 
the whole of the under jaw, is dark) above the origin of the 
pectoral fin, along the middle of the flank, and descends again to 
the middle line before reaching the tail. Both sides of the pectoral 
and caudal fins are black. 

The Porpoise is sociable and gregarious in its habits, being usu- 
ally seen in small herds, and fref|uenting coasts, bays, and estuaries 
rather than the open ocean. It is the commonest Cetacean in the 
seas around the British Isles, and not unfrequently ascends the 
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river Thames, having been seen as high up as Richmond ; it has 
also been observed in the Seine at Neuilly, near Paris. It frequents 
the Scandinavian coasts, entering the Baltic in the summer ; and 
is found as far north as Baffin^s Bay, and as far west as the coasts 
of the United States. Southward its range is more limited than 
that of the Common Dol])hin, as, though very common on the 
Atlantic coasts of France, it rarely enters the Mediterranean. 

It feeds on fish, such as mackerel, pilchards, and herrings, of 
which it devours large <piantitics, and, following the shoals, is often 
caught by fishermen in the nets along with its prey. In former 
times it was a common and esteemed article of food in England and 
in France, but is now rarely if ever eaten, being commercially 
valuable when caught only for the oil obtained from its blubber. 
Its skin is sometimes used for leather and boot- thongs, but 
the so-called “porpoise hides’’ are generally obtained from the 
Beluga. 

A closely similar if not identical species from the American 
coast of the North Pacific has been described under the name of 
Fhoavna vomeniia^ and another from the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata as ]\ sp’niij/ciuns. 

The stomach of the Por 2 )oise (Fig. 91 ) may be taken as a typical 
exanqde of this 
organ in the Ceta- 
cea. The fii'st and 
by far the largest 
comjiartmont (//) 
may be i cgarded 
as a kind of cro}), 
or dilatation of 
the large (eso- 
phagus ((0- It is 
line(l by a thick 
white epithelium, 
which ceases 
abruptly at the 
entrance into the 
next cavity. It 
corresponds to 
the cardiac com- 
partment of the 

stomach in the •**ecliou of 11i(> stomach of tlic ror]>oise. 

jr -1 . , CEsophatiiis ; left, or cardiac, compartment ; r, compart- 

U ngUlatCS and meut *, a ami c, the two divisions of the ri^ht, or pyloric, coiiipart- 
Certain Rodents ^ ment ; /, pylorus ; g, duodenum, dilated at its comiuencement ; h, 

but, although its 

walls do not apjiear to contain peptic glands, its contents undergo 
partial digestion — probably caused by the regurgitation into it 
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of the secretions of the second, or true digestive compartment 
(c). This, which is much smaller than the first, has very thick 
walls, the mucous membrane being filled with numerous tubular 
glands. The surface of this membrane is smooth and soft, 
being thrown into numerous folds, Avhich in this genus are arranged 
in a very peculiar and characteristic manner, so as to form a 
series of prominent longitudinal ridges, each of which sends off 
short lateral ridges at right angles to itself, which interdigitate 
with those proceeding from the next longitudinal ridge. The 
remainder of the stomach (d to /) may be compared to the pyloric 
antrum of the stomach of ordinary mammals. It is elongated, 
cylindrical, and intestiniform, with a smooth lining membrane, 
sharply bent upon itself, and terminating in a very small cir- 
cular pyloric aperture (/). In the Porpoise the commence- 
ment of this cavity is constricted off from the remainder, so as to 
form a small globular sac. In most Dolphins (as Tursiops, Glohh 
cephahis, and Grampus) there are two such small sacs of very similar 
size and form, communicating by circular pylorus -like apertures ; 
and in Hi/per addon the whole compartment is divided by a series of 
constrictions into as many as seven separate cavities, 'svhich have 
been regarded as distinct stomachs. Immediately beyond the 
pylorus the duodenum has a globular dilatation, as in the camels 
and some other Ungulates, into the lower end of which the biliary 
duct (h) enters. 

An allied species, differing mainly in the absence of dorsal fin, 
and in the teeth (with the same form of crown) being fewer in 
number and of larger size, called Ddphinus phoraiwidvs by Cuvier, 
D. melas by Schlegel, forms the type of Gray’s genus Neomeris,^ 
It is rather smaller than the Common Porpoise, and almost entirely 
black in colour. Common off the coast of Bombay, it has been 
met with in other parts of the Indian Ocean, and near Japan. 
The British Museum recently received a specimen taken in the 
Chinese river Yang-tse-kiang nearly a thousand miles from the 
sea, which only differs from others from India in wanting a patch 
of small horny tubercles on the back. As such tubercles are 
present or absent in otherwise similar individuals of P. communis, it 
is doubtful whether they can be regarded as constituting a specific 
character. 

CepliaMiynclius } — Rostrum as long and sometimes slightly 
longer than the cranial portion of the skull. Pterygoids widely 
separated from one another. Teeth small (less than 3 mm. in 
diameter), to Vertebrae: C 7, D 13, L 15, C 30; total 65. 
Dorsal fin low, obtusely triangular or rounded. Pectoral fins rather 

^ Zoology of Erebus and Terror, p. 30 (1846). The name is preoccupied by 
Lamarck for a genus of Polyzoa (1816). 

® Gray, Cat, Cetacea Brit Mus. p. 106 (1850), 
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small, narrow, and ovate. Typified hy (J, heavimdei^ from the 
southern seas. C. eutropia is a very distinct form from the same 
seas, known only by the skull, and referred provisionally to this 
genus. 

Onello} — Teeth to small, conical, pointed, rather closely 
set, and occupying nearly the whole length of the rostrum. Skull 
subglobular, high. Kostrum nearly equal in length to the cranial 
))ortion of the skull, tapering. Pterygoids widely separated from 
one another. Manus of moderate size, not elongated, but some- 
what pointed. All the bones of the digits broader than long, 
except the })roximal phalanges of the index and third fingers. 
Dorsal fin rather small, placed behind the middle of the body. 
Two s})ecies, both of small size — 0. hrevitvsfri% from the Bay of 
Bengal, and (X from the Irawadi river, from 300 to 

900 miles from the sea. Our present knowledge of the anatomy, 
geographical distri])Ution, and habits of these interesting Cetaceans 
is almost entirely due to the researches of Dr. J. Anderson.- 

— Teeth about } H, occui)ying nearly the whole length of 
the rostrum, very large and stout, with conical recurved crowns, 
and large roots, expanded laterally and flattened, or rather hollowed, 
on the anterior and posterior surfaces. Bostrum about equal in 
length to the cranial part of the skull, broad and fiattened above, 
rounded in front ; premaxilla^ broad and rather concave in front of 
the nares, contracted at the middle of the rostrum, and expanding 
again towards the apex. Pterygoids of normal form, but not quite 
meeting in the middle line. Vertebrae: C 7, D 11-12, L 10, 
C 23; total 51 or 52. Bodies of the first and second and some- 
times the third cervical vertebrie united ; the rest free. Pectoral 
fin very large, ovate, nearly as broad as long. All the phalanges 
and metacarpal s broader than long. General form of body robust. 
Dorsal fin near the middle of the back, very high and })ointed. 
Anterior part of the head broad and depi’cssed. 

The animals composing this genus are met with in almost all 
seas from Greenland to Tasmania, but the number of species is still 
uncertain, and possibly they may be all reduced to one. They ai e 
readily known, when swimming in the water, by the high, erect, 
falcate dorsal fin, whence their common German name of Sckwrrt- 
fach (Sword-fish). By English sailors they are generally known as 
“ Grampuses ” or “ Killers.” They are distinguished from all their 
allies by their great strength and ferocity, being the only Cetaceans 
which habitually prey on warm-blooded animals, for, though fish 
form part of their food, they also attack and devour Seals, and 

^ Gray, Cat. Seals and Whales in Brit. Mas. p. 285 (1866). 

® Anatomical and Zoological Ecsearches^ comprising an Account of the Zoological 
Ecsultsof the two Ejcpediticms to Western Yunnan, in 1868 and 1875 (18/8). 

^ Gray, Zoology of Erebus and Tenvr, p. 33 (1846). 
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various species of their own order, not only the smaller Porpoises 
and Dolphins, hut even full-sized Whales, which last they combine 
in packs to hunt down and destroy, as Wolves do the larger 
Ruminants. 






X. 


Fig, 05.— The Killer Whale, or Graruims {Orea gladiator). Fniin lIiiDter. 


Orca of the Italian Pliocene, was of smaller size than 

the existing Killer. Teeth and periotic bones from the Suffolk Crag 
not improbably belong to the same species. 

Fs{^Hfhfrc(fJ — Teeth about Ci'anial and dental characters 

generally like those of Omiy except that the roots of the teeth are 
cylindrical. Vertcbra3: C 7, D 10, L 9, C 24; total 50. First 
to sixth or seventh cervical vertebra' united. Bodies of the lumbar 
vertebrae distinguished from those of the preceding genera by being 
moi*e elongated, the length being to the width as 3 to 2. Pectoral 
fin of moderate size, narrow, and pointed. Dorsal fin situated near 
the middle of the back, of moderate size, falcate. Head in front of 
the blowhole high, and compressed anteriorly, the snout truncated. 

This genus was first known by the discovery of a skull in a 
sub -fossil state in a fen in Lincolnshire, named by Sir 11. Owen 
Fhocfena enuddem. Animals of apparently the same species were 
afterwards met with in small herds on the Danish coast, and fully 
described by Reinhardt. Others subsequently received from Tas- 
mania were supposed at first to indicate a different species, but 
comparison of a larger series of specimens from these extremely 
distant localities fails to establish any characteristic difference, and 
indicates an immense range of distribution for a species appar- 
ently so rare. The length of this Cetacean is about 14 feet, and 
its colour entirely black. 

Glohicej)hahis.^ — Teeth confined to the anterior half of the 

rostrum and corresponding part of the mandible, small, conical, 
curved, sharp-pointed when unworn, sometimes deciduous in old 
age. Skull broad and depressed. Rostrum and cranial portion 
about equal in length. Upper surface of I’ostrum broad and fiat. 

^ Reinhardt, Overs. Dan, Sezsk, Fork. 1862, ]>, 151. 

“ Lesson, N, Tab. d. Regim Animal — Mamm, p. 200 (1842). 
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Premaxillse strongly concave in front of the nares, as wide at the 
middle of the rostrum as at the base, or wider, and very nearly or 
completely concealing the maxillie in the anterior half of this 
region. Pterygoids of normal form, meeting, or very nearly so, 
in the middle line. Vertebrae: C 7, D 11, L 12-14, C 28-29 ; 
total 58 or 59. Bodies of the anterior five or six cervical vertebrae 
united. Length of the bodies of the lumbar and anterior caudal 
vertebrae al)out equal to their width. Pectoral limb very long and 
narrow, the second digit the longest, and having as many as 12 
or 13 phalanges, the third shorter (with 9 phalanges), the first, 
fourth, and fifth very short. Fore part of the head very round, in 
consequence of the great development of a cushion of fat, placed 
on the rostrum of the skull in front of the blowhole. Dorsal fin 


low and triangular, the length of its base considerably exceeding its 
vertical height. 

The type of this w^ell -marked genus is G. Dtelm, the Pilot 
Whale, Casing Whale, or Grindhval of the Faroe islanders, which 
attains the length of 20 feet, and is of nearly uniform black colour, 
except the middle of the under surface, which is lighter. These 
animals arc extremely gregarious, and, unlike the Killers, ai’c mild 
and inoftensive in disposition, feeding principally on cephalopods. 
Their eminently sociable character constantly leads to their destruc- 
tion, since when attacked they instinctively rush together and 
blindly follow the leaders of the herd. When they are seen in 
the neighbourhood of land, the fishermen endeavour to get to sea- 
ward of them in their boats, and with shouting and firing of guns 
to drive them into a bay or fjord, pursuing them until they rim 
themselves on shore in their alarm. In this way many hundreds 
at a time are frc(iucutly driven ashore 
and killed, when a herd enters one of 
the bays or fjords of the Faroe Islands 
or north of Scotland. Animals of this 
well-maiked genus are found in nearly 
all seas, and their specific distinctions 
are not yet made out. Specimens from 
the Australian coasts, where they are 



generally called “Blackfish,’^ are quite 
indistinguishable, either by external or 
osteological characters, from those of the 
North Atlantic. 


F']n. 00. — Tlio left neriotic bone 
of GUibkrphalvs unvuh’us; lioni the 
SulU>lk CraK^ Nalimil size. The 
grooved surface on the nglit is the 
anterior facet for articulation with 


Teeth, periotic (Fig. 96) and tym- 
panic bones from the Suffolk Crag, 
described as G. mcidens, indicate a form 


the tympanic : tlie posterior tyiu- 
imnic articulation being on the op- 
posite side of the tigure. (From the 
Cnt. Foti$. Mamrn. Brit. Mua. pt. v.) 


apparently closely allied to the existing 

species. The periotic is figured in order to illustrate the dis- 
tinctive characters of that bone in the l)eJ])hinida\ 
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GminpikO — Teeth none in the upper jaw ; in the mandible few 
(3 to 7 on each side), and confined to the region of the symphysis. 
Vertebne: C 7, 1)12, L19, C 30 ; total G8. General external 
characters much as in Glohkephalas^ but the fore part of the head 
less rounded, and the pectoral fin less elongated. 

But one species, G. (jriseu.% is certainly known, about 13 feet 
long, and remarkable for its great variability of colour. It has 
been found, though rarely, in the North Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
A skull from the Cape of Good Hope, which differs slightly from 
that of the above, has been described under the name of G. richard- 
soni. 

Fercsiar — This genus, known at present only by two skulls, 
may be ])rovisionally placed here. These appear to indicate a form 
connecting Globicejjhaltf,% Gr(n)ijnL% and Laijfnorhi/nchiis. From the 
latter they differ chiefly in the smaller number (about ] z) and much 
larger size (6-7 mm. in diameter at base of crown) of the teeth. 

Lagmorhyiudiuii ,'^ — Kostrurn scarcely exceeding the length of the 
cranium, broad at the base and gradually tapering towards the 
apex, depressed. Pterygoids normal, meeting in the middle line. 
Teeth small (not exceeding 4 mm. in diameter), -H:| to fji|. \^ertebrie 
very numerous, 80 to 90. S])ines and transverse processes of the 
lumbar vertebrae very long and slender ; centra short. Extei’iially, 
head with a short but not very distinct beak. Two species, 
L. alhirosiris and L. acutus, are occasionally captured on the British 
coasts. Other species occur elsewhere. 

Group B, — Head with distinctly elongated rostrum, or beak, 
generally marked off from the prenarial adipose elevation by a V- 
shaped groove. Rostrum of skull considerably longer than the 
cranial portion. Atlas and axis firmly united ; all the other cervical 
vertebra? free. 

If wc add to it the above-mentioned genus, Eff/etiorJu/ncMns, this 
group will include all the true Dolphins, Bottle-noses, or, as they 
are more commonly called by seafaring people, “Porpoises,” which 
are found in considerable abundance in all seas, some species being 
habitually inhabitants of large rivers, as the Amazon. They are all 
among the smaller members of the order, none exceeding 1 0 feet in 
length. Their food is chiefly fish, for the capture of which their 
long narrow beaks, armed with numerous sharp-pointed teeth, are 
well adapted, but some appear also to devour crustaceans and 
molluscs. They are mostly gregarious, and the agility and grace 
of their movements in the water are constant themes of admiration 
to the spectators of the scene when a “school of Porpoises^’ is 
observed playing round the bows of a vessel at sea. 

^ Gray, Zoology of Erebus and Terror, p. 30 (1846). 

2 Gray, Proc. Zool, Zoe, 1870, p. 77. 

® Gray, Zoology of Erebus and Terror, p. 35 (1846). 
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Delphinus ^} — Teeth very numerous in both jaws, to 
occupying nearly the whole length of the rostrum, small, close-set, 
conical, pointed, slightly curved. Rostrum elongated, usually about 
double the length of the cranial portion of the skull. Pterygoids of 
normal form, meeting in the middle line throughout their length. 
Palate with dee]) lateral grooves. V^ertebrae 73 to 75. Pectoral fin 
of moderate size, narrow, pointed, somewhat falcate. Second and 
third digits well developed ; the rest rudimental. 

The type of the genus is the Common Dolphin of the Mediter- 
ranean (J). dclphi% Fig. 97), also found in the Atlantic, and of 



07. — The Ooimmoii Dolphin (lel 2 >h}sy From Reinhardt. 


which a closely allied if not identical form is met with in the 
Australian seas (J). forsfrii) and in the Korth Pacific (i>. bairdi). 
Other S 2 )ecies arc D. janira^ ]J. 'n/djor, etc. 

Tursiop.sr — Rostrum ta])cring moderately from base to apex ; 
})alate not grooved ; symphysis of mandible short ; other cranial 
characters as in Delphiiuis. Teeth -i\ to .|2-, stout (G to 7 mm. in 
antero-posterior diameter). Vertebrai : C 7, D 13, L 17, C 27; total 
G4. Limbs as in Delphitms. Represented by the widely distributed 
T, tamo ; 1\ caialania being a second form. Fossil remains of this 
genus from the Italian Pliocene have been recently described. 

Froddphindoi ^^ — Rostrum somewhat variable ; mandibular sym- 
jjhysis short (less than one -fifth the length of the ramus) ; other 
cranial characters as in the j^receding genus. Teeth to fl}-, 
small, not exceeding 3 mm. in diameter. Vertebrai 73 to 78. 
Limbs as in Jklphiuas. Four leading types of this genus are 
recognised (all of which have numerous synonyms) viz. P. obBciiras, 
P, euphm\f/]ic, P. dtirisj and P. hnigwtdm, 

Ik^ron’s Doli^hin {Ddphiitas leucorluimphis, Peron, or Leuco- 
rhamplms peroai^ Lilljeborg) resembles some forms of Prodelphinas in 
its cranial characters ; but having no dorsal fin, it has been separated 
generically by some writers. It is not improbable that Pclphims 
bomili% Peale, from the North Pacific, in which there is likewise no 
dorsal fin, may be an allied form. 

Steyio ,^ — Rostrum long, narrow, and compressed, very distinct 
from the cranium ; mandilDular symphysis as long as, or longer than 

^ Linn. SysL Nat. 12th ed. vol. i. p. 108 (1766). 

- Gervais, Hist, Nat. ties Jilaimniferes, vol. ii. p. 323 (1855), 

® Gervais, OsUographU des C4tac6Sf p. 604 (1880). 

Gray, Zoology of Erchus and Terror, p. 48 (1846). 
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oneJourth the length of the ramus ; other cranial characters as in 
the preceding genus. Teeth f]- to f|, of comparatively large size 
(5-6 mm. in diameter) ; surface of their crowns finely grooved. 
Vertebrje: C 7, D12, L15, C 32 ; total GG. Kepresented by 
S. rostratus, from which the forms which have received other names 
are probably not specifically separable. 

Sohdia } — Pterygoids narrow, not meeting in the middle lino, 
and in their inner borders diverging posteriorly, instead of being 
parallel as in the j)receding genera ; other cranial characters much 
as in Steno, Teeth tolerably large (4-5 mm. in diameter), to 
with smooth enamelled surface. Vertebne : C 7, 1)12, L 10-14, 
0 22 : total 51-55. Pectoral fin broad at base, the breadth being 
caused by the considerable development and position of the two 
outer digits. Six species are provisionally recognised as distinct, 
including the Chinese White Dolphin (S. sinemis) and S. indlidvs 
from the river Amazon. 


Blhllogra 2 )hy of Cetacea. — 1). Eschrioht, Untci'HUchwngcH lihnr die Eordischeti 
Wallthierc, 1849, contains a copious bibliograj^hy of tlio groii]» u]) to the date of 
publication. Since that time numerous monographs on special families and 
genera have been puldished, and a largo illustrated general work, Ostiographic dcs 
C4tac6s, by 1\ J. Van Bcneden and 1*. Gervais, 1869-SO. ]h‘sides those already 
referred to in the footnotes, the following may be mentioned ; vi/. .1. F. Brandt, 
“ Untersuch ungen uber die Fossilen und Subfossilon Cetaceon Kuropa’s,” in 
Mem. de V Acad. Imp. de St. PUershourrjy ser. vol. xx. 1878 ; C. AI. Scamnnm, 
MaHne Mammals of the N, JP. Coast of North Amndca^ 1874 ; AV. H. Flower, 
“ On the characters and Divisions of the Families of the Delphi nidtvf Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1883, ]». 466, and List of the Specimens of Cetacea in the DritiAi Mtisenm, 
1885 ; F. AV. True, “Review of the Family Dolphin idle,” Ball. Ij.S. Nat. Museum j 
No. 36, 1889 ; P. J. Ahiii Bcneden, Jlisloire NUurclle dcs Cttae6s dcs Mers 
d'Eampe, 1889. 

For fossil forms, in addition to the works of V^aii Beneden, Gervais, ami Brandt, 
already cited, the reader may refer to various memoirs published by the former 
writer in the Bull. Ac. E. Behjiquc and Ann. Mas. E. JlisL Nat. Belg. 
See also K. Lydekker, “ The Cetacea of the Suffolk Crag,” Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc. vol. xlii. p. 7 (1887), and Catalogue of the. Fossil Mammalkt in the British 
Mtiseim, pt. v. (1887). 


^ Gray, Cat, Seals and Whales Brit. Mus. 2d ed. p, 393 (1866). 
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THE OllDEIt UNCiULATA 

Under this term may be included provisionally a large and rather 
heterogeneous group of mammals, the existing membci's of which 
form the Pecora and Pelluie of Linnaeus, the Kuminantia and 
Pjichydermata of Cuvier. A few years ago it was found convenient 
to restrict the order to a well-marked and distinctly circumscribed 
group, com[)rising the two sections known as Perissodactyla and 
Artiodactyla, and to leave out such isolated forms as the Elephant 
and Hyrax ; but the discovery of a vast numbei* of extinct species, 
which could not be brought under the definition of either perisso- 
dactyle or artiodactyle Ungulates, and yet are evidently allied to 
both, and to a certain extent bridge over the interval between 
these and the isolated groups just mentioned, makes it necessary 
either to introduce a number of new and ill-defined ordinal 
divisions, or to widen the sco})e of the original order so as to 
embrace them all. 

The existing forms are all animals eminently adapted for a 
terrestrial life, and in the main for a vegetable diet. Though a 
few are more or less omnivorous, and may under some circumstances 
kill living creatures smaller and weaker than themselves for food, 
none are distinctly and habitually predaceous. Their teeth are 
markedly heterodont and diphyodont, — the milk set being well 
developed and not completely changed until the animal attains its 
full stature. The molars have broad crowns with tuberculated or 
ridged surfaces. There are no clavicles.^ Their toes arc ju’ovided 
with blunt, broad nails, or in the majority of cases with hoofs, more 
or less enclosing the ungual phalanges. The scaphoid and lunar 
bones of the carpus are always distinct. The humerus has no 
entepicoridylar foramen. The number of digits varies from five to 
one ; and the radius and ulna may be united together. 

^ Since this was in type the discovery of transient rudimentary clavicles in 
the embryo of the Sheep has been announced by Wineza {Moriiholog. Jahrb, xvi. 
p. 647). 
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The more generalised of the fossil forms do not conform in all 
respects to the above-mentioned characters ; clavicles being present 
in Typotherium^ and perhaps in some of the Cond}darthra, while in 
the latter group the humerus may have an entepicondylar foramen, 
and thus approximate to the corresponding bone of the Carnivora. 
Wide as is the gap between existing Carnivores and Ungulates, there 
are indeed more or less strongly marked evidences of affinity 
between the earlier members of the two orders, as will be again 
noticed under the head of the suborder Condylarthra. A departure 
from the normal type of foot-structure is exhibited by the extinct 
Macrotherinm, provisionally included in the Perissodactyla, where 
the digits terminated in long and curved claws. 

As a general rule, the cheek-teeth have distinct roots, and in 
those of the existing suborders a gradual increase in the height of 
the crowns of these teeth may be noticed in passing from the more 
generalised to the more si3ccialised types. Tliose teeth in which 
the crowns are low, and their whole structure visil)lo from the 


grinding surface, are termed hrachtyhid (Fig. 122) ; while those with 
higher crowns, in which the bases of the infoldings of enamel are 
invisible from the grinding surface, are known as hyjtsodovt (Fig. 1 2. ‘3). 
Again, when the tubercles on the crowns of the rnolai's are more or 



less cone-like in form the tooth 
is said to be hunodonf ; lait when 
they are expanded in an antero- 
posterior direction and curN cd into 
a crescent sha[)e the tooth is 
described as sdenoiJimf. 

The whole order may be 
divided into the Ungulata Vera, 
containing the suborders Perisso- 
dactyla and Artiodactyla, and a 
somewhat heterogeneous assem- 
blage of animals which may be 
called Subungulata or Ungulata 
Poly dactyl a. Cope has pointed 
out a character in the structure 
of the cari)us by which the latter 
are differentiated from the former. 
Thus in all the Subungulata the 
bones of the proximal and distal 


Fig. 08.— Right fore foot of Indian Ele- 
phant. X |. XJ, ulna ; H, radius ; c, cunei- 
form ; Z, lunar ; sc, scaphoid ; w, unciform ; 
w, magnum ; teZ, trape/oid ; tm, trax>eziuiu ; 
I to V, first to fifth digit. 


row retain the primitive or more 
typical relation to each other (see 
Fig, 98) ; the os magnum of the 
second row articulating mainly 
with the lunar of the first, or 


with the cuneiform, but not with the scaphoid. But in the group to 
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which the vast majority of modern UngulatCvS belong the second or 
distal row has been shifted altogether towards the inner side of the 
limb (see Fig. 99), so that the magnum is brought considerably 
into relation with the scaphoid, and is entirely removed from the 
cuneiform, as in the great majority of existing mammals. 

It will be on the whole more convenient to commence our 
survey of the members of this suborder with the more specialised 
group of the UngulatJi Vera, in Avhich the Artiodactyla will be 
taken first, 

UNdL'LATA VeRA.^ 

In the ty])ical Ungulata the feet are never plantigrade, and the 
functional toes do not exceed four — the inner digit being suppressed, 
at all events in all forms which have existed since the Upper 
Eocene period.'^ The os magnum of the carpus articulates freely 
with the scaphoid. The allantois is largely develo] 3 ed, and the 
placenta, so far as is known, is non-deciduate ; the chorionic villi 
being either evenly diffused or collected in groups or cotyledons (in 
Pecora). The testes descend into a scrotum. There is never an os 
penis. The uterus is bicoruuatc. The mammae are usually few 
‘%nd inguinal, or may l)e iiumci-ous and abdominal (as in Suina), but 

never solely pectoral. The cei'ebral hemispheres in existing 
Uiigulates are well convoluted. 

The group is now, and has been throughout almost the whole 
of the Tertiary period, comi)osed of two perfectly distinct sections, 
differing from each other, not only in the obvious characters of the 
structure of the liml)s, but in so many other parts of their organisa- 
tion that they must be considered as of the rank at least of 
suborders. The characters of these divisions, first indicated l^y 
Cuvier, were thoroughly established by Owen, by whom the names 
whereby they are now generally known were proposed. 

Suborder Artioda(;tyla. 

This is a well-defined grouj), traceable from the Eocene period, 
though then apparently by no means so numerous as the Perisso- 
dactyles. Some of its types, as that represented in the existing 
Swine, have retained to the present time much of the primitive 
character of the grou[) ; but others have been gradually becoming 
more specialised and perfected in structure, and its latest modifica- 
tion, the Cavicorn Ruminants or }><mlce (Antelo23es, Sheep, and 
Oxen), are now the dominating members of the great Ungulate 
order, widespread in geogra2)hical range, rich in generic and specific 
variation, and numerous in individuals — forming in all these 

^ Also known as Dii)lartlira. 

^ The 2)ollex is 2)rcsent in tbe maims of the extinct Cotylops, 
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respects a great contrast to such decadent types as those represented 
by the Tapirs and Ehinoceroses. 

The principal anatomical characters by which the Artiodactyles 
are distinguished from the Perissodactyles are as follows. The 
premolar and molar teeth usually not alike, the former being 
single and the latter two-lobed. The last lower molar of both first 
and second dentition almost invariably three-lobed ; and the first 
tooth of the upper cheek series always without a milk-predecessor. 
Nasal bones not expanded posteriorly. No alisphenoid canal. 



Fio. 09.— Bones of rijrlit forefoot of existing Artiodactyles. A, Tig (Situ scrofa), xj; B, 
Ked Deer {Ccrvus elaphus), xf ; C, Camel {('amelus IxictriaitUh), x^. C, IJlua; If, rsuliuh ; c, 
cuneiform; I, lunar; .s, scaxOionl ; v, unciform ; vi, magnum; tO, trape/fnd ; trapezium. 
Prom P'lower’s Osteology of Mammalia. 

Dorsal and lumbar vertebrae together always nineteen, though the 
former may vary from twelve to fifteen. Femur Avithout third 
trochanter. Third and fourth digits of both feet almost equally 
developed, and their ungual phalanges flattened on their inner or 
contiguous surfaces, so that cfich is not symmetrical in itself, but 
when the tAvo are placed together they form a figure symmetricjilly 
disposed to a line drawn betAveen them. Or, in other Avords, the 
axis or median line of the Avhole foot is a line drawn betAveen the 
third and fourth digits, while in the Perissodactyles it is a lino 
drawn down the centre of the third digit. Distal articular surface 
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of the astragalus divided into two nearly equal facets, one for the 
navicular and the other for the cuboid bone. The calcaneum with 
an articular facet for the lower end of the fibula. Stomach almost 
always more or less complex. Colon convoluted. Caecum small. 
Placenta diffused or cotyledonary. Mammae few and inguinal, or 
numerous and abdominal. 

In treating of many sections of mammals, it is only from the 
existing species that our characters and classification can be derived, 
and to these chiefly our observations upon the group must be 
directed, many of the extinct forms being ^o little known that they 
can only be referred to incidentally. With the Ungulata, however, 
it is quite otherwise. The history of the Artiodactyla throughout 
the Tertiary period is now well known, and throws great light upon 
the position and relations of the existing groups. 

The i^rincipal modifications which have taken place in the type 
from its earliest known and most generalised manifestation hav(5 
been the following ; — 

1. As regards the teeth. Assumption by the grinding surfaces 
of the molar teeth either of a bunodont or of a selenodont form. 
Modification of the latter from a brachydont to a hypsodont type. 
Loss of upper incisors. Development of canines into projecting 
tusks. Loss of anterior premolars. 

2. As regards the limbs. Reduction of the ulna from a complete 
and distinct bone to a comparatively rudimentary state, in which it 
coalesces more or less firmly with the radius. Reduction of the 
fibula till nothing but its lower extremity remains. Reduction 
and final loss of external pair of digits (second and fifth), with coal- 
escence of the metapodial bones of the two middle digits. Union 
of the navicular and cuboid, and sometimes the ectocuneiform, 
bones of the tarsus. 

3. Change of form of the odontoid process of the axis vertebra 
from a cone to a hollow half-cylinder. 

4. Dcvelo]meut of horns or antlers on the frontal bones, and 
gradual complication of form of antlers. 

5. By inference only, increasing complication of stomach with 
ruminating function superadded. Modification of placenta from 
simple diffused to cotyledonary form. 

The primitive Artiodactyles, with the typical number (44) of 
incisor, canine, and molar teeth, brachydont molars, conical odon- 
toid process, four distinct toes on each foot, with metapodium and 
all carpal bones distinct, no frontal appendages, and (in all proba- 
bility) simple stomach and diffused placenta, were separated at a 
very early period into Bunodonts and Selenodouts, although there 
is evidence of intermediate forms showing a complete transition 
from the one modification to the other. These and other fossil 
forms so completely connect the four groups — Suina, Tylopoda, 
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Tragulina, and Pecora — into which the existing memhers of the 
suborder have become divided, that in a general classification 
embracing both living and extinct forms these divisions cannot be 
maintained. In the present work, however, it will ])e convenient 
to retain them, mention being made of some of the chief annectant 
forms in separate sections. 

SuiNA. 

The existing members of this group are characterised by their 
bunodont molars, and the absence of a complete fusion of the thii'd 
and fourth metapodials to form a “cannon-bone.’’ The full 
Eutherian dentition is very frequently present. 

Kemains of ver}^ generalised swine -like animals ha ve been 
abundantly found in Tertiary formations both in America and 
hlurope. In the former continent they never (st> far as i)resent 
evidence indicates) underwent any great diversity of modification, 
but gradually dwindled away and almost died out, being only re- 
presented in the actual fauna by the two closely allied species of 
Peccary, among the smallest and most insignificant members of the 
group, which have existed almost unchanged since the Miocene age 
at least, if the evidence of teeth alone can be trusted. In the Old 
World, on the other hand, the swine have played a more important 
part in recent times, having become widely distributed, and throwing 
off some curiously specialised forms. At the ])resent time, though 
not very numerous in species, they range through the greater part 
of the Old World, except within or near the Arctic Circle, although, 
in common with all the other members of the great Ungulate order, 
they were completely absent from the whole of the Australian region, 
until introduced by man in very recent times. 

The existing swine-like animals may be divided naturally into 
three families: — I. Ilipiiopotaniidcv ; II. Siivbv, ov true Pigs; III. 
IJicotylidce^ or Peccaries. ^ 

Famihj Hipp< )POTA]m tp.p. 

Muzzle very broad and rounded. Feet short and broad, having 
four subequal toes, with short rounded hoofs, all reaching 
the ground in walking. Incisors not rooted, but continuously 
growing ; those of the upper jaw curved and directed downwards ; 
those of the lower straight and procumbent. Canines very large, 
curved, continuously growing ; those of the upj)er jaw directed 
downwards. Stomach complex. No csecum. 

Hippopotamus ,^ — This genus may be taken to include all the 
known members of the family ; it ai:>poars to have been always 
^ In the table on j). 89 the Peccaries are included in tlie Suidw, 

2 Linn. Syst, Nat, 12th ed. vol. i. p.> 101 (1766). 
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confined to the Old World. The dentition may be expressed by the 
formula i ^ The crowns of the molars (Fig. 100) 

when worn present trefoil-shaped surfaces of dentine ; and those of 
the premolars are sharp. The 
facial portion of the skull is much 
elongated, the orbits are tubular 
and very prominent, and the man- 
dible has a large rounded descend- 
ing flange at its angle. The ears 
are small, the tail is short, and the 
legs are likewise so short that the 
belly is raised but a little distance 
above the ground. The brain is 
not richly convoluted, and differs 
very considerably from that of 
the Pigs, approximating iti some 
respects to that of the Camel and 
Giraffe, but on the whole standing very much by itself. The 
stomach of the common species is of enormous dimensions, having 



Fio. 100. — Grinding surface of a worn molar 
of Hii>]iopota7m(s amphihius. (From Owen.) 



Fio. 101. — The Hippopotamus mniiliihius). 


an axial length of 11 feet, and measuring upw.ards of 15 feet along 
the greater curvature. Its axis is longitudinal, the pylorus being 
situated almost in the pelvis, and it is divided into three distinct 
compartments, of which the third is cylindrical. The liver of the 
adult is of extremely simple form, elongated transversely, and narrow 
from above downwards. With the exception of a few tufts of 
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hair on the lips, on the sides of the head and neck, and at the 
extremity of the short comjn'csscd tail, the skin of the hippopotamus, 
some portions of which are two inches in thickness, is entirely desti- 
tute of covering. 

The common Hippopotamus (//. amphihius)^ widely distributed 
in the rivers and lakes of the African continent, is a huge bulky 
animal, characterised by having only two incisors on cither side 
of each jaw; the central lower pair being very much larger than the 
outer ones. A male from the Upper Nile which lived for nearly 
thirty years in the gai'dens of the Zoological Society of London 
measured 12 feet along the back from the nose to the root of the tail. 

The Hippopotamus lives in herds of from twenty to forty 
individuals on the banks and in the beds of rivers, in the neighbour- 
hood of which it finds its food. This consists chielly of grass and 
a({uatic ])lants, of Avhich it consumes enoianous quantities, the 
stomach being ca])able of containing from 5 to (> bushels. These 
animals feed principally by night, remaining in the Avat(*r during the 
day, although in districts where they are undisturbed by man they 
are less exclusively aquatic. In such regions they \mt their heads 
boldly out of the water to blow, but when rendered susjhcious by 
persecution, they become exceedingly cautious, only exposing their 
eyes and nostrils above the water, and even this the}: prefer 
doing amid the shelter of water plants. In spite of their enormous 
size and uncouth form, they are expert swimmers and divers, and 
can remain under the water from five to eight minutes. They 
are said to w'alk with considerable I’apidity on the l)ottoms of 
rivers, beneath at least a foot of water. At nightfall they come 
on land to feed ; and when, as often happens on the banks of 
the Nile, they reach cultivated ground, they do immense damage 
to growing crops, destroying by their ponderous tread even more 
than they devour. 

A much smaller species, know^ii as the Pigmy Hippo])otamus 
(H, liberiensis)j inhabits some of the rivers of Western Africa, and 
is characterised by having only a single i)air of lower incisors. 
Mainly on this account, it has been proj)oscd to regard this s])ecies 
as representing a distinct germs, under the name of ChferojJsU ; but 
since it agrees so essentially in other characters witli the common 
form, and sometimes has two incisors on one side of the lower 
jaw, it appears preferable to include it in the type genus. The 
greater relative size of the brain-cavity as compared with the facial 
portion of the skull renders, indeed, the coiitour of the skull 
decidedly different from that of //. ampUbius ; but this is a feature 
generally found in young individuals of larger species, and also in 
the adults of allied smaller forms. 

Both the existing species are now exclusively confined to Africa, 
but ill the Pleistocene and Pliocene periods the genus was widely 
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spread over the Old World. Thus in the Upper Pliocene of the 
Continent and the Pleistocene of England we meet with remains of 
a very large fossil Hippopotamus which cannot be specifically 
distinguished from 11 . tiinphihins. In the Pleistocene and Pliocene of 
India there are two species having three pairs of incisors in both 
jaws. Of these II. 2)(tl(dndicus has the second pair in the lower jaw 
very minute, and evidently just about to disappear ; from which we 
learn that it is this pair Avhich is missing in II. amphihius. In the 
still more generalised II. sivalensis the three incisors in the 
lower jaw arc of e(jual size. Ilexaprotodont species also occur 
in the Up])er Tertiaries of Burma and Algeria. Small tetra- 
l)roto(lont species (//. pentlnidi and II. miaufus) have left their 
remains in enormous quantities in the caves and fissures of Sicily 
and JMalta. 

Fomihf SriD.E. 

An elongated mobile snout, with an expanded, truncated, nearly 
naked, flat, oval terminal surface in whicli the nostrils are placed. 
Feet narrow ; four completely developed toes on each. Hoofs of 
the two middle toes with their contiguous surfaces flattened. The 
outer (second and fifth) digits of existing forms not reaching to 
the ground in the ordinary walking position. Teeth variable in 
number, owing to the suppression in some forms of an upper incisor 
and one or more prcmolars. Incisors rooted. IJp])er canines 
curving more or less outwards or upwards. Stomach simple, 
except for a more or less devclo[)ed j)ouch near the cardiac orifice. 
A ciocuiri. Colon s])irally coiled. Confined to the Old World. 

The mandible has no descending flange at the angle. The 
crowns of the molars do not wear into such distinct trefoils as in 
the Hippopotamus, and arc oblong 
in shape. The last molar of both 
the upper and lower jaw (Fig. 102) 
has an additional hinder lobe oi- 
talon, varying in size in the different 
species. The upper premolars are 

simpler than the true molars. Fk«. 102. — GviiKiin^ siu’fnco of a \^orii 

Su^.^ Dentition: i r P |, m lower molar of the Wiia Boar 

4 }; total 44. Upper incisors dimin- Alter o^\el1. 

ishing rapidly in size from the first to the third. Lower incisors 
long, narrow, closely approximated, and almost horizontal in position, 
their apices inclining towards the middle line ; the second slightly 
larger than the first, the third much smaller. Canines strongly 
developed and with persistent I'oots and partial enamel -covering, 
those of the upper jaw not having the usual downward direction, 

^ Lirm. St/sL Ned. 12tli ed. vol. i. p. 102 (1706). 
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but curving strongly outwards, upwards, and finally inwards, while 
those of the lower jaw are directed upwards and outwards with 
a gentle backward curve, their hinder edges working and wearing 
against the front edges of the upper canines.^ They appear 
externally to the mouth as tusks, the form of the U})i)er lip l)eing 
modified to allow of their protrusion, but are much less developed 
in the females than in the males. The teeth of tlie molar scries 
gradually increase in size and complexity from first to last, and 
are arranged in contiguous series, except that the first lower 
preraolar is separated by an interval from the sei’ond. Fii st aiul 
second upper premolars Avith compressed crowns and two roots. 
The third and fourth have an inner lobe devt‘lo])ed on the crown, 
and an additional })air of roots. The first and second true molars 
have quadrate croAvns, with four ])rincipal obtuse conical cusps, 
around Avhich numerous accessory cusps are clusterc'd. The length 
of the third molar is nearly equal (antcro-postcriorly) to that of 
the first and second together, its crown having/ in addition to the 
four principal cusps, a large posterior talon or heel, com})osed of 
numerous clustered conical cusps, and supported by several additional 
roots. The loAver molar teeth I’esemble gem‘rally those of the U])per 
jaAV, but are narroAver. Milk dentition : i ij, r J, m ;? ; total 28, — 
the first permanent premolar having no ])i‘edccess()i* in this s(‘ries. 
The third incisor, in both upper and loAver jaAVs, is large, developed 
before the others, and has much the size, form, and dii'cction of 
the canine. Vertebue ; C 7, J) 13-1 4, L 0, 8 4, C 20-2 1. Th(‘ hairy 
coA^cring of the body Agarics mucli under different conditions of 
climate, but Avhen best devekqxMl, as in the Kuroi)ean Wild lloar, 
consists of long stiff bristles, mostly abnndant on the )»ack and 
sides, and of a close softer curling under-coat. 

The skull of the Pigs (Pigs. 103-105) has the axis of the face 
bent doAvn upon the basicranial axis, as is also the (rase Avith the 
Sheep. Its most striking feature is the (*levation and backward 
slope of the occipital crest formed by the union of the supraoccipital 
and parietals. The broad and fiat frontiils have small i)ost orbital 
processes, Avhich do not join the zygomata, so that the oibits are 
open behind. The nasals are very long and narroAV ; and the pre- 
maxillae send up long nasal processes, stojqnng short of the frontals. 
A peculiar prenasal bone is developed at the anterior extremity of 
the mesethmoid, which serves to strengthen the cartilaginous snout. 
The palate is long and narroAV, and extends behind the last molar 

^ If from any accidental circiini stances tliesc teeth are not constantly worn 
down by friction, they grow into a complete circle, the point penetrating the 
bone of the jaiv close to the root of the tooth. The natives of the Fiji Islands 
avail themselves of this circumstance to produce one of their most valued orna- 
ments— a circular boar’s tusk: the upper canines l)eing extracted, the loAver ones 
are allowed to grow to the desired form. 
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tooth. In most species the occipital crest is more nearly vertical 
than in the skull represented in Fig. 104. 

This genus occurs at present under three principal modifications 
or sul)genera. 

A. — Sas ])ro])er comprises a iiuml)cr of animals 
found in a wild state throughout the greater part 
of Europe (except where extermin- 
ated }>y human agcMry), tluj north 
of Africa, soullicni (‘ontinental 
Asia, and the 
great islands of 
the Malayan 
archipelago, 

Formosa, and 
Japan. The fol- 
lowing among 
others have 
been admitted 
by inaTiy zo- 
ologists as dis- 
tinct species ; 

— srr(if((, 
the Wild Hoar 
of Europe, Asia 

Minor*, and ^T^r*th Africa, once common thr*onghout the British 
Isles; S. JSbnth-East Africa; S. emfatv.^ India; H. 



Fi(i. ]03 —Loft latenil view of tlic dontition of tlio n<nir (Sus (tcrofti), 
the roots of the tooth lioiiig exposed by removing the external lamina 
of bono. 



Fi(}. 104. — Left lateral view of the skull of Siis longirostris. jf natural size. (From Nehring.) 

vittatus^ Java, Borneo, Amboyna, Batchian ; pajntensis, New 
Guinea; S. timorends, Timor and Eotti; S. aiidamanmsi^ Anda- 
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mail Islands; iaevanm, Formosa; S, Icucomystax^ Japan; S. 
vernicosns, Java, Borneo, Ceram ; harbatus, Borneo ; S, vclel)pmi% 
Celebes, Philippines, and Moluccas ; S. hmgirodris, Borneo and 
Java. The last four species form an allied grou]) in which the 
facial portion of the skull may be greatly 



elongated ; S, hirhatns and S, ceJehenm 
being characterised by the. small size and 
simple structure of the talon of the third 
molars. The skull of >S. hnujbvstrls is 
shown in Figs. 104 and 105. The small 
aS'. Hndamanennis also has very simple third 
molars. S. S. Irifcoivyshix, S. rris- 

iafus, S. tiiiU'dmts, and S. pitpucHsia form 
another group, in which the thii*d molar 
is generally of very complex structure, 
more or less closely allied to the Wild 
Boar ; and Dr. Nehring is inclined to 
think that the whole five might be in- 
cluded under a single specific name. This 
list will give some idea of the geograjdiical 
distribution of wild Pigs, but it must 1)0 
borne in mind that through the whole of 
this region, and in fact now thi'oughout 
the greater part of the ha])itablc world, 
Pigs are kept by man in a domesticated 
state, and it is still an open cpiestion 
whether some of the wild Pigs of the 
islands named above may not be local 
races derived originally f 10111 , or ci'ossed 
with, imported domestic sjiecimens. In 
Xew Zealand a wild or rather “ feral ” 
race is already established, the origin of 
which is of course ejuite recent, since it is 


Fig. lo.’i,— Fi<nitai asjject of ascertained that no animal of the 

the craniniii of Suh l(minra<itns. i • i t i *11 ^*1 

i natural si.e. (Fiom Nehnng.) ^Ver llVcd lipOU tho island Ulltll 

after its settlement by Europeans. 
AVhethcr the various breeds of domestic Pigs have been derived 
from one or several sources is still unknown. As in so many 
similar cases, there is no historic evidence upon the subject, 
and the researches of naturalists, as Nathusius, Kiitimeyer, 
Eolleston, Nehring, and others, who have endeavoured to settle 
the question on anatomical evidence, have not led to any satis- 
factory conclusions. It is, however, tolerably certain that all 
the species or forms of wild Pigs enumerated above and all the 


domestic races are closely allied, and it is jirob^^le (though of 
this there has been no opportunity of proof) will breed freely 
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together. It is a curious circumstance that the young of all 
the wild kinds of Pigs (so far as yet is known) present a 
uniform coloration, being dark brown with longitudinal stripes of 
a paler colour, a character which completely disappears after the 
first few months. On the other hand, this peculiar marking is 
rarely seen in domestic IMgs in any ])art of the world, although it 
has been occasionally observed. It is stated by Darwin that the 
Pigs which have run wild in Jamaica and the semifei'al Pigs of New 
Granada have resumed this aboriginal character, and produce longi- 
tudinally stri2)ed young ; these must of course be the descendants 
of domestic animals introduced from Europe since the Spanish 



Fi(i. 10<*. — Wild Boar and Young. 


colupiest, as before that time there were no true Pigs in the New 
World. Another character by which the European domestic Pig 
differs from any of the wild species is the concave outline of the 
frontal rcjgion of the skull, a form still retained by the feral Pigs 
in New Zealand. 

B . — The diminutive Pig of the Ni}>al, Terai, and Bhutan, 
salmnvn.% has been separated from the rest by Hodgson under the 
generic name of BorcnJn, but all the alleged distiuct.ive characters 
prove on more careful investigation to have little real value. Owing 
to its retired habits and power of concealment under bushes and 
long grass in the depths of the great Sal Forest, which is its 
principal home, very little has liecn known of this curious little 
animal, scarcely larger than a hare. The acquisition (jf living 
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specimens in the London Zoological Gardens has, hoAvever, afforded 
opportunities for careful anatomical observation.^ 

G . — Tavo well-marked species of African SAvine have been with 
more reason separated under the name of PoUmochmi)^, The denti- 
tion differs from that of the true Sus, inasmuch as the anterior 
premolars have a tendency to disappear ; sometimes in adult 
specimens the first upper premolar is retained, but it is usually 
absent, as Avell as the first and often the second Ioavxt pj-emolars. 
The molar teeth are also less complex ; the last especially having a 



Fkj. 107. — The Hod lluor-Uo}' (.Sh> jkucu.s). From Schiter, G'ludc to AinmaLu 
ill Zoohjfjical Society's GanJens, 18S3, j). 1H3. 


much less developed talon. There are likeAA'ise characteristic ci’anial 
differences. The tAvo species arc very distinct in outAvard appearance 
and coloration. One is S. africanus, the South African Itivcr-Hog, 
or Bosch-Vark, of a gray colour, and the other S, pmrvs, the West 
African Eed Kiver-Hog (Fig. 107), remarkable for its vivid colouiing 
and long pencilled ears. It should be noted that the young of both 
these species, as Avell as of the pigmy S. salvmiius, present the striped 
character of the true Su.% a strong indication of close affinities, 
whereas in all the folloAving forms this is absent. 

The genus Stis, in the above extended sense, is well represented 
in the Tertiaries of the Old World from the period of the Lower 
Pliocene upAvards. In the Pliocene and Pleistocene of India 
See Garson, Proc. Zooh Soc. Loud. 1883, p. 413. 
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8, falconeri and S. bmmliensis are characterised by the extremely 
complex structure of the molars, in which they show decided signs 
of approximation to the Wart-Hogs ; the same feature being 
exhibited by S, jjliacochmroidcs of the Algerian Pliocene. S. titan 
and S. girjantmis, of the Indian Pliocene, together with S. antiqmis 
and 8. erymanfhim, of the corresponding European deposits, are very 
large species characterised by their comparatively simple molars ; 
8. titan being fully as large as a Tapir. 8. hysudricus of the Pliocene 
of India, and 8. pala'ochcenis of that of Europe, are smaller allied 
species not improbably related to 8, avda'auinensis, wdth which they 
agree in molar structure. 8. arirrnrnsis, of the Upper Pliocene 
of France, appeal's to be allied to 8. afrivanm ; while in the 
diminutive 8. 'jainjahivasi.'^ of the Pliocene of North-Western India 
we probably have the direct ancestor of 8. saitmnas. 



Fii!, 108.— Head of Babirusa {liahiruba al/vrus). 


Bahirum} — Dentition: UH, c qt H, ; total 34. The total 
number of teeth is therefore considerably reduced, the outer upjier 
incisor and the two anterior premolars of both jaws being absent. 
The molars, especially the last, are smaller and simpler than in 8uh; 
but the great peculiarity of this genus is the extraordinar\" develop- 
ment of the canines of the male. These teeth (Fig. 108) are 
ever-growing, long, slender, and curved, and entirely without enamel 
covering. Those of the upper jaw are directed upwards from their 
base, so that they never enter the mouth, but piercing the skin of 
the face, resemble horns rather than teeth, and curve backwards, 
downwards, and finally -often forwards again, almost or quite 
touching the skin of the forehead. Vertebree : C 7, D 13, L 16, 
S 4. There is but one species {B, aifnrus), found only in the 
islands of Celebes and Buru. Its external surface is almost 
* ^ Lesson, Man. d. Mamm., p. 337 (1827), “Babirusa.” 
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entirely devoid of hair. With regard to the curiously modified 
dentition, Wallace {Malan Archipelago, vol. i. p. 435) makes the 
following observations: — “It is difficult to understand what can 
be the use of these horn-like teeth. Some of the old ^vriters 
supposed that they served as hooks by which the creature could 
rest its head on a branch. But the way in which they usually 
diverge just over and in front of the eye has suggested the more 
probable idea, that the}^ serve to guard these organs from thorns 
and spines while hunting for fallen fruits among the Singled thickets 
of rattans and other spiny plants. Even this, however, is not 
satisfactory, for the female, who must seek her food in the same 
way, does not possess them. I should be inclined to believe 
rather that these tusks were once useful, and were then worn 
down as fast as they grew, but that changed conditions of life have 
rendered them unnecessary, and they now develoj) into a monstrous 
form, just as the incisors of the Beaver and Rabbit vdll go on 
growing if the opposite teeth do not wear them away. In old 
animals they reach an enormous size, and are generally broken oft* 
as if by fighting.” 

Phacorluerua} — The Wart-Hogs, so called from the large 
cutaneous lobes projecting from each side of the facts have 
the teeth still more remarkably modified than in Jlalhrusa, 
The milk -dentition, and even the early condition of the ])er- 
marient dentition, is formed on the saniti general type as that 
of Su,% except that certain of the typical teeth are absent, the 
formula being i I, o p -:t, m ij, total 34 ; but as age advances all 
the teeth have a tendency to disapi)eai’, except the canines and the 
posterior molars, which in some cases are the only lec^th left in 
the jaws, and attain an extraordinary develoimient. The upper 
canines especially are of great size, and curve outwards, forwards, 
and upwards. Theii* enamel covering is confined to the apex, and 
soon wears away. The lower canines arc much more slender, but 
follow the same curve ; except on the posterior surface, their crowns 
are covered with enamel. Unlike those of the Babirusa, the canines 
of the Wart-Hog are large in both sexes. The third molar tooth of 
both jaws is of great size, and presents a structure at first sight 
unlike that of any other mammal, being composed of numerous 
(22-25) parallel cylinders or columns, each with pulp-cavity, dentine, 
and enamel covering, and packed together with cement. Careful 
examination will, however, show that a similar modification to that 
which has transformed the comparatively simple molar tooth of 
the Mastodon into the extremely complex grinder of the Indian 
Elephant has served to change the tooth of the common Pig into 
that of Phacochcerus ; and, as already mentioned, some of the fossil 
Indian and African species of Sus indicate the mode in which this 
^ Cuvier, Itepu-Anirml, vol. i. p, 236 (1817). 
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tninsition came about. The tubercles which cluster over the surface 
of the crown of the molars of the common Pig are elongated and 
drawn out into columns in the Wart-Hog, as the low transverse 
ridges of the Mastodon’s tooth become the leaf-like plates of the 
Elephant’s. 

Two si)ecies of this genus are commonly* but rather doubtfully 
distinguished : — 1\ afrinmnsy Ilian’s Wart-Hog, widely distributed 
over tile contineiit ; and r. (eihiojjiciis, Pallas’s Wart-Hog, confined 
to South-Eastern Africji. In specimens attributed to the latter 
species the dentition reaches its most complete reduction, as in 
adult animals the upper incisors are absent and the lower ones worn 
down to the I’oots. 


Famili/ Diootylid.i:. 

Snout as in Suidfr. Dentition: i c ], p ■^, nh total 38. 
Incisors rooted ; uiiper canines directed (lownwards, with sharp 
cutting hinder edges. Toes, four on the fore feet and three on the 
hind feet (the fifth wanting). Stomach complex. A ccecum. 
Confined to the ISIew World. 

Divotjjles} — The teeth of the Ik^ccaiies {iJmdyh's) differ from those 
of the ti'ue Pigs numerically in wanting the upper outer 

incisor and the anterior preniolar on either side of each jaw, and also 
in the circumstance that the last ]n*emolar is nearly as complex as 
the molars. The u]jper canines have their points directed down- 
wards, not outwards or upwards as in the Boars, and are very 
sharp, Avith cutting hindei* edges, and completely covered with 
enamel until Avorn. The loAver ciinincs are large, directed up- 
wai*(ls and outAvards, and slightly curved backAvards. The pre- 
molar and molar teeth form a continuous series, gradually increasing 
in size from the first to the last. The true molars have square 
quadricuspidatc croAvns. The vstomach is much more complex than 
in the true Pigs, almost approaching that of the ruminants. In the 
feet the tAvo middle (third and fourth) metapodial bones, which arc 
completely se])aratc in the Pigs, are united at their upper ends, as 
in the ruminants. On the forefoot the two (second and fifth) outer 
toes are equally developed as in Pigs, but on the hind foot, although 
the inner (or second) is present, the outer (or fifth) toe is entirely 
wanting, giving an unsymmetrical appearance of the member, very 
unusual in Artiodactyles. Vertebrae: C 7, D 14, L 5, S 4, C 7. 
As in the Pigs, the snout is truncated, and the nostrils are situated 
in its fiat, expanded, disc-like termination. The ears are rather 
small, ovate, and erect; and there is no external appearance of a 
tail. The surface of the body is well covered Avith thick bristly 
hair, and rather behind the middle of the back is a large and 

^ Cuvier, R^gne Anwialy vol. i. p. 237 (1817). 

19 
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peculiar gland, which secretes an oleaginous substance with a power- 
ful musky odour. This was mistaken by the old travellers for a 
second navel, a popular error which suggested to Cuvier the mame 
of Dicotyles. When the animal is killed for food, it is necessary 
speedily to remove this gland, otherwise it will taint the whole 
flesh so as to render it uneatable. 

There are two species, ^ so nearly allied that they Avill breed 
together freely in captivity. Unlike the true Pigs, they never 
appear to produce more than two young ones at a Ihrth. The 
Collared Peccary {D. iajacu, Linn., iorquatus^ Cuvier), Fig. 109, ranges 
from the lied liivcr of Arkansas through the forest districts of 



Fio. 109. — The Collared Tcccary {Ulcolyhs taj(u'u). 


Central and South America as far as the Kio Negro of Patagonia. 
Generally it is found singly or in pairs, or at most in small herds of 
from eight to ten, and is a comparatively harmless creature, not being 
inclined to attack other animals or human beings. Its colour is dark 
gray, with a white or whitish band passing across the chest from 
shoulder to shoulder. The length of the head and body is about 
36 inches. The White-lipped Peccary or Warree (IJ. •lahiatns, Cuvier) 
is rather larger, being about 40 inches in length, of a blackish 
colour, with the lips and lower jaw white. Its range is less ex- 
tensive, since it is not found farther north than British Honduras 
or south of Paraguay. It is generally met with in large herds of 
from fifty to a hundred or more individuals, and is of a more 
pugnacious disposition than the former species, and capable of 
^ Professor Cope considers that there is a third species, for which he has pro- 
posed the name 2). angularis. 
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inflicting severe wounds with its sharp tusks. A hunter who en- 
counters a herd of them in a forest has often to climb a tree as 
his only chance of safety. Both sj^ecies are omnivorous, living on 
roots, fallen fruits, worms, and carrion ; and when they approach 
the neighbourhood of villages and cultivated lands they often 
inflict gi’eat devastation upon the crops of the inhabitants. 

Bemains of the two existing species of Peccary, as well as of one 
much larger extinct form, are found in the cavern-deposits of Brazil ; 
while large Peccaries also occur in the Pleistocene of the United 
States, which, although they have been referred to a distinct genus, 
Platjfgrnais^ on account of their relatively smaller incisors and some- 
Avhat simpler premolars, may Avell l)e included in Dicoiijles. 

Allied Extinct Genenf . — In the Tertiary deposits of both 
the Old and New World occur remains of Pig-like animals 
which, so far as we can judge, appear to connect the Peccaries 
so closely Avith the true Pigs as to render the Dicotglidai 
really inseparable from the Emhv. Of these the American 
genus (.'htenohnna has the loAver canine Avith a triangular cross 
section and received into a notch in the up])er jaw, as in the Pec- 
caries, but the fourth upper premolar is simpl(?r than the molars, as 
in the under-mentioned genus H gotherium. The typical forms hav(‘ 

only three premolars, but in others, Avhich it has l)een jAroposed to 
separate gcnerically as Bathriidahh, there are four of these teeth. 
llynfhenum, of the Pliocene 
and Miocene of the Old 
World, is a generalised 
form alli(;d both to Sns and 
IHcfdi/les as Avell as to certain 
extinct genera. The upjAcr 
molars (Fig. 1 1 0) arc char- 
acterised by their squai*e 
CroW.TlS, the last having no Vkj. 110. — Thp three left upper molars of 
distinct third lobe, and com- verlmense, fioui the Pliocene of India. 

iiig into use before the first is much worn, Avhile the last premolar is 
simpler than the true molars. The canines, Avhich have an oval section 
and are scarcely laiger than the incisors, are not received ^nto a 
notch in the upper jaAv. In the Pliocene of India there occui’s an 
apparently allied genus known as Ilippohyui^, in Avhich the croAvns 
of the molars are much taller, and haA^e lateral infoldings of the 
enamel, producing a very complex pattern on the Avorn crowns. 
The European Miocene genus Listriodoii, with the dental formula 
^ f 5 ^ T> P 3 j differs from all the preceding in having the 
anterior and posterior jiairs of tubei’cles of the molars united into 
ridges running across their crowns, so that these teeth resemble the 
lower molars of the Tapir. The genus is also found in the Lower 
Pliocene of India. 
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Extinct Tkansitional Artiodactylks. 


In this place it will ho convenient to notice hriefiy a few of 
the extinct types of Tertiary Artiodactyles which connect the 
existing bunodont Suina with the more specialised selenodont 
groups mentioned below so closely as to show that in a strictly 
palfeontological classiti cation such groups cannot be maintained. 
It shoidd be mentioned that while some of these extiiict forms 
were in all jirobability actual ancestral liidvs between tlie Inin- 
odonts and selenodonts, others, like the Ano})lotlu*res, died out 
entirely without giving rise to any more specialised (h‘scendants. 

Clueropotaiakltv. — In this family the molars are intei‘m(‘diat(^ in 
structure between those of the Snidir and the next family. The 
upper ones have very broad crowns, with the five columns arranged 
as in A nfhmrothen uni ; while the premolars are not sc‘cant, and may 
be very large. The best known forms are the small Gchorho'rus of 
the Phos];)horites of Central France ; GJKVfopoiunius of the Ui)per 
Eocene, the type species of which was of the size of a larg(i Pig, 
with the dental formida i c p 4, m and no distinctly 
selenodont structure in the molars; the much larger J'Jlof/u riunf, 


from the Upi^er Eocene and Lower Miocene of both the Old and New 
Worlds, which presents the very rare feature of th(‘, absence of a third 
lobe to the last lower molar ; and tlui (jcjually large TidninnuHlua of 
the Pliocene of India, in which this third lobe was ])resent and the 
premolars were of enormous size. The remai’kable Noi*th American 
Eocene genus Achmnaduii shoidd perhaps also be ])laccd hero. 

Antlmicothenuhe, — The genera Authruodhenuni and IIi/njJofiDuu.^ 



of the u])per Eocene and Miocene, 
have th(! ty])ical Eutherian dental for- 
mula ; the u])per molars (Fig. Ill) 
carrying three columns on the anterioi* 
and two on the ])Osterior half of the 
crown, all of i\diich are of a more or 
less decidedly selenodont structure. 
The mandible has a descending flange 
at the angle. The figured tooth (in 
which the antero-intermd and antero- 
median columns ai'c imperfect) may be 
compared with the diagram given in 
P* when the homology of 


Fig. lll.-The imperfect third left Columns OF tubercles will be at 


iiinper moia.T of iTyopotamus gigantei^s, once apparent, the broken antcro- 
Miocene, India. (From the i'oZteo/ifo. column representing theproto- 

logw. Iruhm.) , c p i „ 

conule. Some of the species are of 
large size, while others are comparatively small. 
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— The genus Merycopotamm of the lower PlioceiK', 
of India may be regarded as an Anthracotheroid which has lost 
the aiitero- median column to the ui^per molars 
(Fig. 112), so that these teeth are consequently 
quadrituberculate ; and may thus ])e regarded as 
typical examples of the brachy-selenodont modifica- 
tion of molar structure. 

Coiy}(ypi(l(r . — The Mio(*ene genus Cotyhtps (Ore- 
()d(yn is the ty})e of a larg(i Americaii family in 
which the iq)p(ir molars are selenodont and usually 
have four columns, Avhile the lower canine is apj)roxi- 
matcd to the incisors and its form and function 
assuiiKid l)y the first ])remolar. The last upper 
])remolar is simi)ler than the molars. There is no 
flange to the angle of the mandible ; and tln^ feet have four digits. 
The affinities of this ])eculiar family ar(‘- })robably widely spread, 
but tluq' may hav(‘ Ixjen derived from the A Hthracothfriidfr. The 
type genus ha,s tlu; full Eutherian dentition, but in some of the 
more specialised forms (iJifcJopidind) the upper incisors may be 
wanting, and large vacuities occur in the lachrymal region. The 
generalised genus Profonvdon^ of th(‘. I'ppei' or Uinta Eoccme, has 
fiv^e cusps on the ujqxn* molars, arranged as in the Anthriicotheriidiy, 
The ])ollex is retained in the manus of the ty])e genus. 

The family may be divided into subfamilies as follows : — 


Km. 112. — A 
np]>ei‘ molar of Mertj- 
co]>(ttonni<i 

P 1 u> c c 11 e, I n (1 1 a. 
(Ki’ftin thf* Pnld-unto- 
hvjnt Ivdica.) 


T. lji)por molars witli four coluuiub. 

1. Orbits open, no lachrymal fossa, a diastema, the last upper 

]>remolar with two outer columns, outer wall of upper 
molars concave and inclined invards. — AyriorhcLrina' 
{Aijriocltairns), 

2. Oibits closed, a lachrymal fos.sa, no diastema, the last upper 

premolai' with one outer column ; outer wall of upper 
molars flattened . — (Jotylojniuy {Uotfjlop,% Epureodon, Mery- 
cochivnis, Cydopidlus^ etc.) 

II. lT])per molars with five columns. — Protommtin(y {J ^rotoreodon). 



(Upper Eocene). Cuvier. 


yhioplotJierndif'. 
— This family^ in- 
cludes several 
Upper Eocene 
European genera, 
with selenodont 
upper molars, 
carrying five 
columns arranged 
as ill Anthmco- 
ihciiim. One of 


^ This name (Leidy, 1851) is preoccupied by Orodus (Agassiz, 1838). 
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the earliest known, Amplotherium, was fully described by Cuvier 
from remains found in the Paris gypsum-beds (Upper Eocene). 
Its forty-four teeth formed a series unbroken by a gap or diastema, 
and were of uniform height (as in Man alone of existing mam- 
mals). Its tail was long, with large chevron bones underncfith, 
not usually found in Ungulates, and there were either three or 
two toes on each foot. It was in many respects a much- 
specialised form, ai)i)arently not on the line of descent of any of 
the existing groups. 

Dacrytheriiim is an allied genus whose dentition leads on to that 
of the smaller Xiphodon. The latter genus is characterised by the 
compressed and elongated form of the crowns of the first three 
premolars, which thus approximate to those of the ('hevrotains. 
There were only two functional digits to the feet. The so-called 
Ili/opotamns jneteti^ of the Swiss Eocene, is a s])ecies of Dacri/ihf'iiuni. 

Civitotlieriidte. — The typical representatives of this family are 
small animals not larger than the Chevrotains, with the full com])le- 
ment of teeth, generally no marked gap in the series, and the 
crowns of the upper molars carrying two columns on the anterior 
and three on the posterior half of the crown — precisely the reverst*, 
of the arrangement obtaining in the Jidhrucothcnidiv. The known 
forms are from the Upper Eocene and Lower Mir>cene of Europe. 
In Ccetiotherimn the molars are selenodout, while they are lainodont 
in Dichohunus, Ilomttcodo)}, of the Bridger Eocene of the United 
States, is closely allied to the the latter. The first lower preniolar 
of Dichuhunm assumes the form and function of a canine. Sjnunft- 
theriuni (AMriotherinm) is a much larger form, in which the molars 
are not unlike those of Anthracutherium, if the airangement of the 
cusps were reversed ; it occurs in the Eocene Phosphorites of 
France. It is suggested that the Tyhpoda may liave originated 
from this gi’oup. 

Tapindn>i is a small Eocene Artiodactyle with the columns of 
the upper molars, which are somewhat like those of //n, 

tending to form transverse ridges ; its family ]>osition is uncertain. 

Dichodontidee, — The European genera inchided in this family all 
have quadri tubercular selenodont molars, and show signs of approxi- 
mating more or less closely to existing tyj)es. JHchodoii^ from the 
Upper Eocene and Lower Miocene, has the full comf)lement of teeth, 
which show no diastema, and have low crowns. The fourth upper 
premolar has four columns, like the true molars, and the corre- 
sponding lower tooth three complete lobes ; these features being 
unknown in any other Selenodonts. In Lophiom,enj,i\ of the same 
beds, the somewhat higher crowns of the molars a])])ioximate to 
those of the Cervulce, but the hinder lobes of the upper ones arc 
imperfectly developed ; the genus may be allied to the Tragulidm. 
In the small Gelocus, of the Lower Miocene, the molars are not 
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unlike those of Dicltodon; but the navicular and cuboid bones of 
the tarsus were fused together, and the metatarsals had united to 
form a “cannon-bone,” although the metacarpals still remained 
distinct. It is not improbable that upper incisors were wanting ; 
and it has been suggested that we have in this genus the ancestral 
type of the TniguUdte and Cervulce, 


Tylopoda. 

Fimiltj Camelid.e. 

This group is rei)rosented at the present day by the two species 
of Camels of the Old World and the Llamas of South America, 
collectively constituting the family Cainelidm. The special characters 
which the Llamas and Camels have in common, and the comlnna- 
tion of which distinguishes them from the rest of the Artiodactyles, 
are as follows. The premaxillje have the full number of incisor 
te(jth in the young state, and the outermost is persistent through 
life as an isolated laniariform tooth. The canines are present in 
both jaws, and those of the mandilde are differentiated from the 
long, lu'ocimibent, and spatulate incisors, being suberect and pointed. 
The crowns of the true molars belong to the crescentic or selcn- 
odont type, and ai'C very hypsodont; but one or more of the 
anterior ])remolars is usually detached from the series, and is 
of simple pointed form. The auditory bulla is filled with cancellous 
tissue. The hinder ])art of the body is much contracted, and the 
femur long and vertically placed, so that the knee-joint is lower 
in position, and the thigh altogether more detached from the 
abdomen than in most (piadrupedal mammals. The limbs are 
long, but with only the third and fourth digits developed ; no 
traces of any of the others being iwesent. The trapezoid and mag- 
num of the carpus, and the cuboid and navicular of the tarsus are 
distinct. The two metapodial bones of each limb are confluent for 
the greater part of their length, though separated for a considerable 
distance at the lower end. Their distal articular surfaces, instead 
of being pulley-like, with deep ridges and grooves, as in other lecent 
Artiodactyles, arc simple, rounded, and smooth. The proximal 
phalanges are expanded at their distfil ends, and the wide, clepressed 
middle phalanges are embedded in a broad cutaneous pad, forming 
the sole of the foot, on which the animal rests in walking, instead 
of on the hoofs. The ungual phalanges are very small juid nodular, 
not flattened on their inner or opposed surfaces, and not completely 
encased in hoofs, but bearing nails on their upper surface only. 
The cervical region is long and flexuous, and the vertebrae of which 
it is composed are remarkable for the position of the canal for 
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the transmission of the vcrte])ral artery, which does not perforate 
the transverse ])rocess, but passes obluiiiely through the anterioi- 
part of the pedicle of the arch (a condition only found in two other 
genera of mammals, Macnnirhenio and MifnuccaphiUja), There ar(‘ 
no horns or antlers. Though these animals ruminate, the stomach 
differs considerably in the details of its constructiuji from that of 
the Pecora. The interior of the rumen or pauncli has no villi on 
its surface, and there is no distinct psaltcrium or mauiplies. Both 
the first and second compartments are remarka])l(‘ for the }>resence 
of a number of pouches or cells in their walls, with muscular se])ta,, 
and a sphincter-like arrangement of their orifices, l^y vvliich tliey can 
be shut ofi* from the rest of the cavity, and into Avhit‘h tl)(‘ lluid 
portion only of the contents of the stomach is allowed to (‘liter. ^ 
The placenta is diftiise, as in the Suina and Tragulina, not coty- 
ledonary, as in the Pecora. Finally, the (\}indvhn difier not only 
from other Ungulates, but from all other mammal>, in the fact 
that the red c<)r])uscles of the blood, instead of being circular in 
outline, are oval, as in the inferioi* veitebrated class(‘s. 

Canidusr — Dentition of adult : i r [!, /// ij ; total ‘M. First 
upper premolar simple, placed immediately behind tlu* jiremaxilla*, 
and separated by a hmg diastema frmn the jiemiltimate tooth of 
that scries. Lower incisors somewhat jiroclivous, the outermost the 
largest. Skull elongated, with an overhanging occiput, orbits com- 
pletely surrounded by bone, and the jiremaxilhe not articulating 
with the arched and s(micwhat elongat(*d na.sals. \Trt(*)»7‘ie : C’ 7, 
D 12, L 7, S 4, C 13-17). Ears com])aratively short and rounded. 
One or Dvo dorsal adipose humps. Feet hroad, with tlie toes V(M*y 
imperfectly separated. Tail well d<‘veloi)ed, tufted at tlie cmd. 
Hair nearly straight, and not woolly. Size very large and bulky. 

The genus is now re])re.seiited by two specicjs, viz. tin* singli*- 
humped Arabian Camel {(Jnwehis dnuneihiriu^), and the doul)h‘- 
humped Bactrian Camel (C, hacfrinun.^ Fig. 114).'^ Tlni bn-riier 

^ The stomach of the Camel inhabiting the Arabian de.seit is (.‘onimonly 
looked upon as a striking example of .spe(;ialise<l structure, adapted or moditied 
in direct accordance with a highly specialised inode of life ; it is therefore very 
remarkable to find an organ exactly similar, except in some unessential details, 
in the Llama.s of thcj Peruvian Aiide.s and the Ouatiacos of the Pampas. No 
hypothesis except tliat of a common origin will .satisfaidorily account for thi.s, 
and, gi’anting that tliis view is correct, it becomes extremely iateiesting to 
find for how long a time two genera may be isolated and yet retain such close 
similarities in parts which in other groups appear readily subject to adaptive 
modifications. 

^ Linn, SysL NaL 12th ed. vol. i. p. 90 (1706). 

^ There is much confusion as to the }»roper u.sc of the nauKJs Camel and 
Dromcdar 3 \ It is now generally accepted that the former is the common term 
for all the members of the genus, and that Dromedary should he confined to the 
lighter and swifter breeds of the one-humped species. One of the oldest pictures of 
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is quite unknown in a wild slate, but it is repoiled that wild 
Bactriaii (camels occur in the more remote parts of Turkestan. The 
latter specie's is found in a domesticated state throughout a largei 
portion of Turkcstati and the; neighbouring region, extending as far 
as the Crimea in the weist and to Lake Baikal and Pekin in the 
east. It is a heavier and more clumsy animal than tluj Aralhan 
(.'anicl, witli thicken* hair, she)rter h'gs, and the feet more callous 
anel betten* adapted tee a hard gremnel. The hair is me)st elevele)peel 
upon the top of the heael, neck, humps, n,rm, and wrist. Bactrian 
Camels are e)ccasie)na.lly brought over the stupendous mountain 



Fn.. HL-Tlu Bai‘liuiii Camel 


j)assos south e)f Varkand to within a few days’ journey e^f Leh, in 
Kashmir territory. 

The Arabian Camel is commonly emple>yed as a l>east of Inirelen 
in Africa and Inelia, and has of late years 1)een intrealuceel into 
Australia fen* the same ])urpose ; it is especially valual>le in crossing 
long stretches of arid desert from its power of existing for a con- 
sideralde period of time without water. The female goes fully 
eleven months with young, and produces but a single calf at a 
birth, which is suckled for a whole year. In dispositit)n the Camel 
is surly and subject to furious outbursts of temper, esjiecially during 
the rutting season. At such periods the male utters a peculiar and 
highly disagreeable bu])bling noise in its thi’oat, well known to all 
who have travelled in India with Camels as their transport. It has 
been said that the Camel is docile, but Palgrave obser^'es : — 

the two-hum peel Camel extant, painted on the wall of the Chapter House of 
AVestminster Abbey, has, howev^er, “ Dromedary ” inscribed under it. 
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“ If docile means stupid, well and good ; in such a case the Camel is 
the very model of docility. But if the epithet is intended to designate 
an animal that tiikes an interest in its rider so far as a beast can, that 
in some way understands his intentions, or shares them in a sub- 
ordinate fashion, that obeys from a sort of submissive or half-fellow- 
feeling with his master, like the horse or elephant, then I say that 
the camel is by no means docile — very much the contrary. He 
takes no heed of his rider, pays no attention whether he be on his 
back or not, ^ralks straight on when once set agoing, merely 
because he is too stupid to turn aside, and then should some 
tempting thorn or green branch allure him out of the path, continues 
to walk on in the now direction simply because he is too dull to turn 
back into the right road. In a word, he is from first to last an 
undomesticated and savage animal, rendered serviceable by stu})idity 
alone, without much skill on his master’s part, or any co-o]>erati()n 
on his own save that of an extreme passiveness. Neither attach- 
ment nor even habit impress him ; never tame, though not wide- 
awake enough to be exactly wuld.” The two species bl eed togeth(‘r 
freely, and among the Yourouks ot Asia Minor, hylirids, or mules, 
the produce generally of a male Bactrian and a female Aiabian 
camel are preferred to either of the jiure breeds. 

Fossil remains of Camels are found in the Pliocene of the 
Siwalik Hills in Northern India. These differ from the existing 
representatives of the genus in having a vei-tical ridge at the 
antero-extcrnal angle of the lower molars, whereby they resemble 
Avclmiia ; their cervical vertebra^ are al.s(j intermediate in structui*e 
between those of the latter and the existing Camels. A fossil 
Camel is also found in the Pleistocene of Algeria. 

AucheniaJ — Dentition of adults normally: i J, r |, p la {•( ; 
total 32 — one of the lower premolars may, however, be wanting. Ifi 
the upper jaw there is a compressed, shaq), y)ointed laniariform incisor 
near the hinder edge of the prcmaxilla, followed, in the male at least, 
by a moderate-sized, pointed, curved true canine in the anterior })art 
of the maxilla. The isolated canine-like premolar which follows iii 
the Camels is not present. The teeth of the molar scries, which arc 
in contact with each other, consist of two very small i)remolai’s (the 
first almost rudimentary) and three broad molars, constructed gener- 
ally like those of Camdm, In the lower jaw the thn^e incisors are 
long, spatulate, and procumbent ; the outer ones being the smallest. 
Next to these is a curved, suberect canine, followed after an interval 
by an isolated, minute, and often deciduous simyde conical premolar ; 
then a contiguous series of one ywemolar and three molars, which 
differ from those of existing species of Camdm in having a small 
accessory column at the anterior outer edge. The skull generally 
resembles that of Camelus^ the relatively larger brain-cavity and 
^ Illiger, Prodrornus Syst, Mamm, p. 103 (1811). 
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orbits and less developed cranial ridges being due to its smaller 
size. The nasal bones are shorter and broader, and are joined 
by the premaxilke. Vertebra?: C 7, D 12, L 7, S 4, C 15-20. 
Ears rather long and pointed. No dorsal hump. Feet narrow, 
the toes being more separated than in the camels, each hav- 
ing a distinct plantar j)ad. Tail short. Hairy covering long and 
woolly. Size (in existing forms) smaller, and general form lighter 
than in the Camels. AL present and within historic times the 



Fiw. ]lj, — Llama {Aucheuio <fhnna\ from an animal living in tlio Gardens 
(if the Zoological Society of London. 

genus is tMitirely confined to the Avestern side and southernmost 
parts of South America, but fossil remains have been found in 
the caves of Brazil, in the pampas of the Argentine republic, and 
in Centi-al and North America. 

The Avord Llama, sometimes spelt Lama, is the name b}’ Avhich 
the Peruvians designated one of a small giouj) of closely allied 
animals, Avhich, before the Spanish contpiest of America, Avere the 
only domesticated hoofed mammals of the country, being kept, not 
only for their value as beasts of burden, but also for their flesh, 
hides, and avooI, — in fact, su2)plying in the domestic economy of 
the peoj^le the place of the horse, the ox, the goat, and the sheep 
of the Old World. The Avord is noAv sometimes restricted to one 
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particular species or vai iety of the group, and sometimes used in a 
generic sense to cover the wliole. Although they wei*e often com- 
pared by early writers to sheep, and spoken of as such, their attinity 
to the camel was very soon })erceiv('d, and tli(*y were included in 
the genus Cainelus in the iS//stema Nafurir of Linmeus. They w(‘,re, 
however, separated by C^ivier in 1800 under the name of 
changed by Illiger in 1811 io u Inch in (in allusion to the great 
length of neck, acy/yr), a term afterwards adojited l)y (.’uvier, and 
almost univei'sally acce])ted by systematic zoologists, although there 
has been of late a dis})osition to revive the earlier name. 

In essential structural characters, as well as in geiu'ral appear- 
ance and habits, all the animals of this genus very closely resemble 
each other, so that the (piestion as to whether tlnw should be 
considered as belonging to one, two, or moi‘e s})ecies has btani otui 
which has led to a large amount of conti*oversy among natuialists. 
The (piestion has b(‘en much complicated by the circumstanc(‘s of 
the great majority of individuals which hav('. come under observa- 
tion being eithei* in a comjiletely or partially domesticated state, 
and descended from ancestors which from lime immemorial haxn 
been in like condition, one wdiich ahvays tmuls to produce a <‘ertain 
amount of variation from the original type. Jt has, howev(‘r, lost 
much of its importance since the (hx^trine of tin' distinct origin of 
species has been geiici'ally abendoned. 

The f(jur forms commonly distinguisinxl bv the inhabitants of 



Fin. IIG.— Head of Vicugna, from an animal living 
in the Gardens of the Zoological Society <>t London. 


South America an* recog- 
nised ])y some naturalists 
as distinct spciciijs, and have 
had s})(3cifie d(‘signations 
attached to them, though 
usually 'with expressions of 
(haibt, and with great difti- 
cultitis in (hifining their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 
Tluisc are (1) the Llama, 
Anchrnia ghnnn (Linn.), or 
Lnnai, pmnnta (Tiedemann) ; 
(2) the Aljmca, y/. pontR 
Linn.) ; ( 3 ) the Guaiumo oi* 
Huanaco, A. hwoiacm^ (Mo- 
lina) ; and ( 4 ) the Vicugna, 
A. vicugna (Molina), or A. 

(Guv.) The first 


and second are only known in the domestic state, and are variable 


in size and colour, being often white, black, or picdiald. The third 


and fourth arc wdld, and of a nearly uniform light-lirowui colour, 


passing into Avhite below. They certainly differ from each other, 
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the VicugTui l)eing smaller, more slendei* in its proportions, and 
having a shorter head (Fig* 11^) than the Guanaco (iig. 11/). 


It may therefore, according 
to the usual view of s])ecies, 
he considered distinct. It 
lives in herds on the hleak 
and elevated })arts of the 
mountain range bordering 
the region of j)erpetua] 
snow, amidst rocks and 
precipices, occurring in 
various suitable localities 
throughout Peru, in the 
southern part of Ecuadoi', 
and as fai* south as the 
middle of Bolivia. Its 
manners very much re- 
semble those of the Chamois 
of the Eui'0])ean Alps; auil 
it is as vigilant, wild, and 
timid. The wool is ex- 



Fir,. 117. Hea<l ol Uiimiaco, Irom an auiiiial living 
ni the Gaulciis of the ZcHtlogical Soeiely of l.ondun. 


tremely (hilicate and soft, and highly valued for the imrposes of 
weaving, but the quantity which each animal produces is not great. 

The Guanaco has an extensive geographical range, from the 
highlands of the Andean region of Ecuador and Peru to the open 
plains of I’atagonia, and even the wooded islands of Tierra del 
FiK'go. It constitutes the])rinci])al food of the Patagonian Indians, 
and its skin is invaluable to them, as furnishing the material out 
of which theii’ long robes arc constructed. It is about the size of 
a Fluro])ean Bed Deer, and is an elegant animal, being possessed 
of a long, slender, gracefully curved neck and line legs. Dr. 
Cunningham,^ speaking from observation on wild animals, says : — 

“ It is not easy to describe its general appearance, which combines 
some of the characters of a camel, a deer, and a goat. The body, 
deep at the breast but very small at the loins, is covered with long, 
soft, very fine hair, which on the upper parts is of a kind of fawn- 
colour, and beneath varies from a very j)ale yellow to the most 
beautiful snow-white. The head is provided with large ears, in 
general carried well back, and is covered Avith short grayish hair, 
which is darkest on the forehead. Occasionally the face is nearly 
black. As a rule it lives in flocks of from half a dozen to several 


hundreds, but solitary individuals are now and then to be met with. 
They are very difficult to approach sufficiently near to admit of an 
easy shot, as they are extremely wary, but, on being disturbed, 
canter off’ at a pace which soon puts a safe distance between them 


^ Natural History of the Strait of Magellan^ 1871. 
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and the sportsman, even though he should be mounted. Despite 
, their timidity, however, they are possessed of great curiosity, and 
will sometimes advance within a comparatively short distance of an 
unknown object, at which they will gaze fixedly till they take 
alarm, when they effect a speedy retreat. Their cry is very ])eculiar, 
being something between the belling of a deer and the neigh of a 
horse. It would be difficult to overestimate their numbers upon 
the Patagonian plains ; for in whatever diiHiction we walked we 
always came upon numbers of portions of their skeletons and 
detached bones.’’ 

Darwin, who has given an interesting account of the habits of 
the Guanaco in his NaivraUsfs Vojfage, says that they readily take 
to the water, and were seen several times at Port Valdes swimming 
ffom island to island. 

The Llama is only known as a domestic animal, and is chiefly 
met with in the southern part of Peru. Burmeistei*, a very com- 
petent writer on the subject, says that he is })crfectly satisfied that 
it is the descendant of the wild Guanaco, an opinion opposed to 
that of Tschudi. It generally attains a largei' size than the 
Guanaco, and is usually white or spotted with brown (h* black, 
and sometimes altogether black. The earliest and often -quote(l 
account of this animal by Agustin de Zarate, ti’(‘asurer-gener;d of 
Peru in 1544, will bear repeating as an excellent summary of the 
general character and uses to which it w’as put by the Peruvians at 
the time of the Spanish con(|uest. He sp(‘aks of the Llama as a 
sheep, observing, however, that it is camel-like in shape though 
destitute of a hump : — 

‘‘In places where there is no snow the nati^'es want water, and 
to supply this they fill the skins of sheep with water and maki; 
other living sheep carry them ; for, it must l)c remarked, these 
sheep of Peru are large enough to serve as beasts of Imrdcn. 1’hey 
can carry about one hundred i)ounds or more, and the Spaniards 
used to ride them, and they would go four or five leagues a day. 
When they are weary they lie down upon the ground ; and as thei*t‘. 
are no means of making them get up, either by beating or assisting 
them, the load must of necessity be taken off‘. When thciu is a 
man on one of them, if the beast is tired and urged to go oti, he 
turns his head round and discharges his saliva, which has an un- 
pleasant odour, into the rider’s face. These animals are of great 
use and profit to their masters, for their wool is very good and fine, 
particularly that of the species called Pacas, which have very long 
fleeces ; and the expense of their food is trifling, as a handful of 
maize suffices them, and they can go four or five days without 
water. Their flesh is as good as that of the fat sheep of Castile. 
There are now public shambles for the sale of their flesh in all parts 
of Peru, which was not the case when the Spaniards came first ; for 
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when one Indian had killed a sheej^ his neighl)Ours came and took 
what they wanted, and then another Indian killed a sheep in his 
turn.” 

The disagreeable. hal>it here noticed of spitting in the face of 
persons whose presence is obnoxious is common to all the group, as 
may be daily witnessed in specimens in confinement in the 
menageries of Euroi)e. One of the principal labours to which the 
Llamas were subjected at the time of the S})anish conquest was 
that of bringing down 01 e from the mines in the mountains. 
Gregory de Bolivar estimated that in his day as many as three 
hun(li*ed thousand were employed in the transport of the produce 
of the mines of Potosi alone ; but since the introduction of horses, 
mules, and donkeys the importance of the Llama as a beast of 
burden has greatly diminished. 

The Alpaca, though believed by many natui'alists to be a variety 
of the Vicugna, is more probably, like the Llama, derived from the 
(hianaco, liaviiig the naked callosities on the hind limbs, and the 
relatively large skull of the latter. It is usually found in a 
domesticated or semi-domesticated state, being kept in huge flocks 
which graze on the level heights of the And(;s of southern Peru 
Jtnd northern Bolivia at an elevation of from 14,000 to 10,000 feet 
above the sea-level, throughout the year. It is smaller than the 
Llama, and, unlike that animal, is not used as a beast of burden, 
but is valued (mly for its wool, of which the Indian blankets and 
ponchas are made. Its colour is usually dark brown or black. 

Mention has filready been made of the occm'ixmce of fossil 
Llamas in America, but some diversity of view obtains as to the 
generic ])osition of some of these forms, owing to variations in their 
dental formula. Remains a])parently referable to the existing 
sp(;cies occur in the cavern-dc]:)osits of Brazil. In the Pleistocene 
of Mexico we meet with A, {Palaiichenia) imujaa, which attained 
the size of a Camel, and had always two, and occasionally three, 
lower premolars ; wliile in one South American Pleistocene species, 
which has been generically se})arated as Hettduifrhrnia, there were 
invariably three pi-emolars in each jaw. In A. {llolomeiuscus) 
hestcrna, from the Pleistocene of North America, wliich was e((ual 
in size to A. 7na(j)i(tj the premolars were reduced to one in each 
jaw ; and the same condition obtjiins in A. {Eschatius) vitakcriana, 
where, however, the uj)per one is of simpler structure. 

Extinct Ctimcloids, — Until within the last few years the existence 
of two genera having so very much in common as the Camels and 
the Llamas, and yet so completely isolated geographically, had not 
received any satisfactoiy explanation ; for the old idea that they in 
some way “ represented ” each other in the two hemispheres of the 
world was a mere fancy without philosophical basis. The dis- 
coveries made mostly within the past twenty years of a vast and 
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previously unsuspected extinct fauna in the American continent of 
the Tertiary period, as interpreted by Leid}^ Cope, Marsh, and 
others, has thrown a lloo<l of light upon the early history of this 
family, and u])oii its relations to other mammals. 

There have been found in these regions many Camel -like 
animals exhibiting different generic modilications ; and, what is 
more interesting, a gi'adual series of changes, coinciding with the 
antiquity of the deposits in wdiich the}^ are found, have been traced 
from the thoroughly differentiated species of the modern epoch 
down through the Pliocene to the early Miocene beds, where, their 
characters having liecome by degrees more generalised, they have 
lost all that specially distinguishes them as Caindklif, and are 
merged into forms common to the ancestral type of all the other 
sections of the Artiodactyles. Hitherto none of these annectant 
forms have been found in any of the fossil if erous strata of the Old 
World ; and it may therefore be fairly surmised (according to 
the evidence at present before us) that America was the original 
home of the Tylopoda, and that the true Camels have passed over into 
the Old World, probably by way of the north of Asia, where we 
have every reason to believe there was formerly a free communica- 
tion between the continents, and then, gradually driven southward, 
perhaps by changes of climate, having become isolated, have under- 
gone some further special modifications ; wdiile those members of 
the family that remained in their original birthplace have become, 
through causes not clearly understood, restricted solely to the 
southern or most distant part of the continent. The occurrence 
in the dentition of the fossil Siwalik Camels of a feature now 
found only in AticJieina is especially interestirig from this {wint 
of view. ' 

Briefly referring to some of these fossil types, we may tiotc 
that riianchenid, of the Lou}) Fork beds (Lower Pliocene) of 
the United States, has three lower premolars, while in ProcamaluH 
there were four of these teeth. In FrvtolaUs of the Mioc(‘ne 
we have a more generalised form, in which the dental formula 
is i f , c -J, 2^ yn and from this type a transition may be 
traced to Foehrotheriurn, which, while having the same denUil 
formula, was no larger than a Fox, and had the third and fourth 
metacarpals separate, with rudiments of the fourth and fifth. The 
earliest undoubted represenLxtive of the group is Lejdotragulus, of 
the Uinta Eocene, which appears to have been closely allied to 
Foebrotherium, It is, however, probable that the first lower pre- 
molar was wanting; while the other premolars of the mandible 
were much shorter antero-posteriorly than in the last-named genus. 
The manus, moreover, appears to have been less reduced, the second 
metacarpal retaining its connection with the magnum. It is 
suggested that Leptoiraguhis may have been derived from the 
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Bunodoiit genus Homacodon, of the Bridger Eocene, mentioned 
among the Ctmotkeriidce. 


Tragulina. 

Family Tragulid^. 

No teeth in premaxillfe. Upper canines well developed, especi- 
ally in the males ; narrow aiid pointed. Lower canines incisiform. 
No caninifoi’m premolars in either jaw, all the premolars except the 
last in the upper jaw being secant. Molariform teeth in a con- 
tinuous scries, consisting of p m -g. Odontoid process of axis 
vertebra conical. Fibula complete. Four complete toes on each 
foot. The middle metapodials generally confluent, the outer ones 
(second and fifth) very slender but complete, Le. extending from 
the carpus or tarsus to the digit. Navicular, cuboid, and ectocunei- 
foT’m boTies of tarsus \inited. Tympanic bulhe of skull filled with 
cancellar tissue. No frontal appendages. Kuminating, but the 
stomach with only three distinct compartments, the maniplies or 
third cavity of the stomach of the Pecora being rudimentary. 
Phicenta diffused. 

This section is represented only by the single family Tragulidm, 
containing a few animals of small size, commonly known as 
Chevrotains, intermediate in their structure between the Deer, the 
Camels, and the Pigs. The large size of the canines of the male and 
the absence of horns caused them to be associated formerly with 
Afosclius, one of the Cervidev ; hence they are often spoken of as 
'' Pigmy Musk-Deer,” although they have no musk-secreting gland, 
or, except in the above-named trivial external characters, no special 
atfinitics with the true Musk-Deer. There has scarcely been a more 
troublesome and obdurate error in zoology than in this association 
of animals so really distinct. It has been troublesome, not only in 
preventing a just conception of the relations of existing Artiodac- 
tyles, but also in causing great confusion and hindrance in palaionto- 
logical researches among allied forms ; and most obdurate, inasmuch 
as all that has been recently done in a<lvancing our knowledge of 
both groups has not succeeded in eradicating it, not only from 
nearly every one of our zoological text-books, whether British or 
Continental, but even from works of the highest scientific pre- 
tensions. 

The family is now generally divided into two genera. 

TraguluSj^ containing the smallest of the existing Ungulates, 
animals having more of the general aspects and habits of some 
Kodents, as the Agoutis, than of the rest of their own order. The 
best -known species are T, javanicuSy T. tmpuy T. stanleyanus, and 
^ Pallas, S^ncilcgia Zoologica, vol. xiii. p. 27 (1779). 
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r. meimiina. The first three nre from the Maky reiiiiisula, or the 
islands of the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, the last from Ceylon and 
India. A fossil species occurs in the Pliocene of the latter country. 

Dorcatheriuvi ^ is distinguished chiefly l)y the feet being stouter 
and shorter, the otiter toes better developed, and the two middle 
metacarpals not ankylosed together. Its dental for-mula (as that 
of Tragulus) is usually if, c\,p g, m g =-34. Vertebrae: C 7, 
D 13, L 6, S 5, C 12-13. The only existing species, I), aquaticum 
(Fig. 118), from the west coast of Africa, is rather larger than any 



Fig. IIS.— T1ic‘ African Water-Cbevrotain {Dorcutkcriiim afiuntin/tn). 

of the Asiatic Chevrotains, which it otherwise much resembles, but 
it is said to frequent the banks of streams, and have much the 
habits of Pigs. It is of a rich brown colour, with back and sides 
spotted and striped with white. It is evidently the survivoi* of a 
very ancient form, as remains of the type species (JJ, naui), only 
differing in size, occur in the lower Pliocene and Miocene of 
Europe; fossil species are also found in the Indian Pliocene. 
In R fimi there are, at least frequently, four lower premolars, 
while the existing species has but three of these teeth. 

Extinct Traguloids . — A number of small selenodont Artiodactyles 

^ Kaup, Ossemens Fossiles de Darmstadt, pt. 5, p. 92 (1836). This name, 
which was proposed for a fossil species, antedates Hyomoschus, Gray, applied to 
the living form. 
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from various Miocene and Pliocene deposits appear to connect the 
modern Tragulina so closely with Gelocus (p. 294), and thus with 
the ancestral Cervidce, that their classification is almost an irnpossi- 
hility. Thus Leptomfii/x, from the Miocene of the United States, 
is regarded as a Ti*aguloid, having four premolars in each jaw 
and with the metatarsals fused into a cannon-bone. Prodremotheriurny 
of the Upper Eocene Phosphorites of Prance, differs in that the 
mctacarpals also form a cannon-bone ; while in the American 
HypertmguliiSy both metacarpals and metatarsals remain separate. 
Jkichitheriunty of the French Phosphorites, apparently pi’csents 
affinity with Gelocms, Prodremothermm, and Dorcatheriuin. In this 
genus the first of the four lower 2 )i'emolars assumes the character 
and function of a canine, the true canine being incisor-like, and 
there are traces of minute uiJjier incisors. 


Pecoiia, or Cotylophora. 

Ko iircrnaxilhuy teeth or caniniform premolars. Upper canines 
generally absent, though sometimes largely developed. Inferioi‘ 
incisors, three on each side with an incisiform canine in contact 
with them. Molariform te'eth consisting of p -i|, m :j, in con- 
tinuous series. Auditory biilhe simple and hollow -svithin. Odon- 
toid process in the form of a crescent, hollow above. Distal 
extremity of the fibula repi’csented by a distinct malleolar bone of 
peculiar shape, articulating with the outer surface of the lower end 
of the tibia. Third and fourth metacarpals and metatarsals con- 
fluent. Outer or lateral toes small and rudimentary, or in some 
cases entirely suppressed ; their mettipodial bones never comjdete 
in existing forms. Ishivicular and cuboid bones of tarsus united. 
Horns or antlers usually present, at least in the male sex. Left 
brachial artery arising from a common innominate ti-unk, instead 
of coming off separately from the aortic arch as in the preced- 
ing sections. Stomach with four complete cavities. Placenta 
cotyledonous.^ 

The Pecora or true Ituminants form at the present time an 
extremely homogeneous group, one of the best-defined and most 
closely united of any of the Mammalia. But, though the original 
or common type has never been departed from in essentials, varia- 
tion has been very active among them within certain limits ; and 
the great difficulty which all zoologists have felt in subdivid- 
ing them into natural minor groups arises from the fact that 
the changes in different organs (feet, skull, frontal appendages, 
teeth, cutaneous glands, etc.) have proceeded with such apparent 
irregularity and absence of correlation that the different modifica- 

^ For the anatomy of this group see A. H. Garrod, Proc. Zooh Xor. 1877, p. 2. 
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tions of these parts are most variously combined m different 
members of the group. It appears, however, extremely probable 
that they soon branched into two main types, represented in the 
present day by the Cerviche and the Bovida\ — otherwise the 
antlered and horned liuminants. Intermediate smaller branches 
produced the existing Musk-Deer and Giraffe, as well as the extinct 
Helladotherium inclining to the first-named group, and the extinct 
Sirafherium, Brahmatlmixim^ Hydaspitliermm^ and others more allied 
to the latter, although upon the true relationship of these forms 
there is a difference of opinion. 

The earliest forms of true Pecora, as Palteomcryx^ generally had 
no frontal appendages, and some few forms continue to the present 


day in a similar case. In the ver 



Fid. 119.— A shed right antler of the Red Deer 
{Cervm eU.phm\ found in an Irish lake, o, Brow 
tine ; bez tine ; c, tres tine ; d, crown or royal 
tine. (After Owen.) 


: large majority, however, eithei* 
in both sexes or in the male 
only, a pair or occasionally two 
pairs {Tdraceros and the extinct 
Bivatheriwn) of })rocesses are de- 
veloped from the frontal bones 
as weapons of offence and de- 
fence, these being almost always 
foi-med on one or other of two 
tyjies. 

1. ‘^Antlers” are outgrowths 
of true bone, covered during 
their growth with vascular, 
sensitive integument coated with 
short hair. When the growth 
of the antler is complete, the 
supply of l)lood to it ceases, the 
skin dies and peels off, leaving 
the bone bare and insensible, 
and after a time, by a process 
of absor})tion near the base, it 
becomes deUiched from the skull 
and is “shed” (Fig. 119). A 
more or less elongated portion 
or “ pedicle ” always remains on 
the skull, from the summit of 


which a new antler is developed. In the greater numbei* of exist- 
ing species of Deer this process is repeated with great regularity at 
the same period of each year. The antler may be simple, straight, 
subcylindrical, tapering and pointed, but more often it sends off 
one or more branches called “tines” or “snags” (Fig. 119). In 
this case the main stem is termed the “beam.” Commonly all the 
branches of the antler are cylindrical and gradually tapering. 
Sometimes they are more or less expanded and flattened, the 
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antler being then said to be “ palmated.'^ In young animals the 
antlers are always small and simple, and in those species in which 
they are variously branched or palmated, this condition is only 
gradually ac- 
quired in several 
successive annual 
growths. An 
interesting paral- 
lel has been ob- 
served here, as 
in so many other 
cases, between 
the development 
of the race and 
that of the in- 
dividual. Thus 
the earliest 
known forms of 
Deer, those of 
the Lower Mio- 
cene, genei'ally 
have no antlers, 
as in the young 
of the existing 
species. The 
Deer of the 
Middle Miocene 
have simple ant- 
lers, with not 
more than two 

branches, as in 

• , • f. Fio. 120. — KQad of Devr (Cervus schomhurgki), Hhowmg txnilev^. 

existing Deer of Fn.m Sclatcr, r,- 00 . Zool. Soo. 1877, r. 082. 

the second year ; 

but it is not until the Pliocene and Pleistocene times that Deer 
occur with antlers developed with that luxuriance of gi'owth and 
beauty of form characteristic of some of the existing species in a 
perfectly adult state. Among recent Cervida\ antlers are wanting 
in the genera Mosclms and Hydropotes ; they are present in l)oth sexes 
in Tarandus (the Reindeer), and in the male sex only in all others. 

In those forms with the most complex antlers (Figs. 119, 120) 
the tine immediately over the forehead is termed the brow tine, the 
next one the hez tine, and the third one the tres tine; the mass of 
points at the summit of the antler being termed eithei' the royal 
and surroyal tines, or collectively the crown. The nodulated bony 
ring at the base of the antler, just above the point at which it 
separates from the pedicle when it is shed, is termed the Imrr, 
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2. The horns of the Bovuhv consist of perniMiient, conical, 
usually curved bony processes, into which air-cells continued from 

the frontal sinuses 



often extend, 
called “horn- 
cores,’’ ensheathed 
in i\, case of true 
horn, an ejhder- 
inie develojnuent 
of fi))rous struc- 
tui’C, which grows 
cont in non sly, 
though slowly, 
from the base, and 
wears away at the 
ai)ex, but is very 
rar(‘ly shed entire. 
The only existing 
sp(‘cies in whi<!h 
the lattt‘r j)roce.ss 
«.)ccurs regularly 
and periodically 
is the Anujrican 
P i‘ o n g - B u c k 
{J titiloaiprn)^ in 
which tlie horns 
also diher fi'oni 
those of all others 
in beitig bifurc- 
ated. Horns are 
not j)re.sent at 
birth, but begin 
to grow veiy soon 
afterwards. The 


Fro. 121.— Head of Aiitelopp (flazdlo granti), showing; horns. From (jf «|]] exist- 

Sir V. Brooke, J^roc. Zool. Soc. 1878, p. 724. . ,» . / 

ing Jjonda' [)ossess 

them, and they are also present (though usually not so fully 
developed) in the females of all except the genera BonvlaphnSy 
Skepsiceros, Tragelaphua, Antilope, Aypyceros, Saiga, Cahm, (krvkap'a, 
Pelea, Nawtragiis, Neotragm, Ceplialophus, and Tetracero^ ; as well as 
in some species of Gazella, such as G, picticandata and G. walleri. 

Another character by which different members of the Pecxmi can be 
distinguished among themselves is derived from the nature of the molar 
teeth. Although there is nothing in the general mode and arrange- 
ment of the enamel-folds, or in the accessory columns, absolutely 
distinctive between the two principal families, existing species may 
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generally be distinguished, inasmuch as the true molars of the Cervidfn 
are more or less brachydont, and those of the Bovidoi generally 
hypsodont, i,e. the teeth of the former have 
comparatively short crowns (Fig. 122), which, 
as in most mammals, take their place at once 
with the neck (or i)oint where the crown and 
root join) on a level with or a little above the 
alveolar border, and remain in this position 
throughout the animal’s life ; whereas in the 
other forms (Fig. 123), the crown being lengthened 
and the root small, the neck does not come up Fio. 122.— crown sur. 
to the alveolai’ level until a considerable part of a worn left upper 
01 the surface has Avorn away, and the crown of to show brachydont 
the tooth thus appears for the greater part of type. (From the 
the animal’s life partially buried in the socket. 

In this form of tooth (which is almost ahvays most developed 
in the posterior molars of the permanent series) the constituent 
(‘-olumns of the crown are necessarily nearly parallel, Avhereas 





Fio. 123. — Inner and outer aspects of an almost unworn left upper molar of tlie Nilghai 
{Ii 06 claphu 8 tmrjocavielus), to show liypsodont type. (From the VaJwontologia Indicii.) 

in the first-described they diverge from the neck towards the free 
or grinding surface of the tooth. In the completely hypsodont 
form the interstices of the lengthened columnar folds of enamel 
and dentine are filled up with cement, Avhich gives stability to 
the Avhole organ, and is entirely or nearly wanting in the short- 
crowned teeth. The same modification from low to high crowns 
Avithout essential alteration of pattern is seen in an even still 
more marked manner in some of the Perissodactyle Ungulates, 
the tooth of the Horse bearing to that of Ancliitherium the same 
relation as that of an Ox does to the early selenodont Artiodactyles. 
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A parallel modification has also taken place in the molar teeth of 
the Proboscidea. 

As the hypsodont tooth is essentially a modification of, and, as 
it were, an improvement upon, the brachydont, it is but natural to 
expect that all intermediate forms may be met with. Even among 
the Deer themselves, as pointed out l)y Lartet, the most ancient 
have very short molars, and the depressions on the grinding surface 
are so shallow that the bottom is always visible ; while in the Ccrvido^- 
of the more recent Tertiary periods, and especially the Pleistocene 
and living species, these same cavities are so deep tliat whatever 1)0 
the state of the dentition the bottom cannot be seen. Some 
existing Deer, as the Axis, are far moi*e hypsodont than the majority 
of the family ; and, on the other hand, many of the Antelopes (as 
Tragelaphus) retain much of the brachydont character, which is, 
however, completely lost in the more modern and highly specialised 
Sheep and Oxen. 



Fio. 124. — stomach of lluiimiaut ojk-iumI to show mternal structuu*. c, (Esophagus ; 
tumen or paunch ; c, reticulum or honey-comb bag ; <?, psalterium or inanyphes ; e, abomasum 
or reed ; /, duodenum. 

The complicated stomach of the Pecora (Fig. 124), which is 
necessary for the performance of the peculiar . function known as 
“ chewing the cud ” — a function common also to the Tragidina 
and Tylopoda — is divided into four well-defined compartments, 
known as (1) the Rumen or Paunch, (2) the Reticulum or Honey- 
comb Bag, (3) the Psalterium or Manyplies, (4) the Aliomasum 
or Reed. The jiaunch is a very capacious receptacle, shaped like a 
blunted cone bent partly upon itself. Into its broader base opens 
the cesophagus or gullet at a spot not far removed from its wide 
orifice of communication with the second stomach or honey- 
comb bag. Its inner walls are nearly uniformly covered with a 
pale mucous membrane, which is beset with innumei^able close-set, 
short, and slender villi, resembling very much the “pile” on 
velvet The honey-comb bag is very much smaller than the paunch. 
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It is nearly globose in shape, and receives its name on account of 
the peculiar arrangement of its mucous membrane which forms 
shallow hexagonal cells all over its inner surface. Running along 
its upper wall there is a deep groove, coursing from the first to the 
third stomach. This groove plays an important j)art in the act of 
rumination. Its walls are muscular, like those of the viscus with 
which it is associated, which allows its calibre to ])e altered. Some- 
times it completely closes round so as to become converted into a 
tube by the opposition of its edges. At others it forms an open 
ctinal. The many plies is globular in form, and its lining membrane 
is raised into longitudinal folds or lamina? arranged very much like 
the leaves of a book, and very close together. Their surfaces 
arc roughened by the presence of small projections or papilla?. 
The reed is the proper digestive stomach, corresponding with the 
same organ in man. Its shai)C is somewhat pyriform, and its 
walls ai‘e formed of a smooth mucous membrane, which secretes the 
gastric juice. 

When the food is first swallowed it is conveyed into the paunch, 
and after undergoing a softening process there it is regurgitated 
into the mouth, and undergoes a further trituration by the molar 
teeth and mixture with the secretion of the salivary and buccal 
glands. It is then swallowed again, luit now passes directly through 
the before-mentioned groove into the maiiyplies, and, after filtering 
through the numerous folds of the lining memlmitie of this cavity, 
finally reaches the fourth or digestive stomach. 

The placenta of the Pecora is characterised l)y the fcetal villi 
being collected into groups or cotyledons, which may present either 
a convex or a concave surface to the uterus. These cotyledons are 
received into permanent elevations in the mucous membrane of the 
uterus, the surfaces of which present a curvature which is the 
reverse of the cotyledons. 


Fa mil 1 / Ceiividj-:. 

Frontal appendages, when present, in the form of antlers. First 
molar, at least, in both jaws l>rachydont. Two orifices to the lachrymal 
duct, situated on or inside the rim of the orlht. An antorbital or 
lachrymal vacuity of such dimensions as to exclude the lachrymal bone 
from articulation with the nasal. Upper canines usually present in 
both sexes, and sometimes attaining a very great size in the male 
(see lig. 134). Lateral digits of both fore and hind feet almost 
always present, and frequently the distal ends of tlio metapodials. 
Placenta with few cotyledons. Gall-bladder absent (except in 
Moschus),^ This family contains numerous species, having a wide 
geographical distribution, ranging in the New World from the Arctic 
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Circle as far south as Chili, and in the Old Wor*ld throughout the 
whole of Europe and Asia, though absent in the Ethiopian and 
Australian regions. 

It may be divided into two subfamilies. 

Subfamily Mosehinse. — This subfamily is rcin-escntcd solely by 
the JMusk-Deer, which differs so remarkably from the ti*ue Deer that 
it is considered by several writers as the representative of a separate 
family. The late Professor GaiTod even suggested that it should 
be regarded as an extremely aberrant member of the Bavidiv. 

— The Musk-Deer (Fig. 125) in many rcs})ects stands by 



Fi(.. r2r».— Th(; Mii>k-I)cer (Moschns moiichifenii,). 


itself as an isolated zoological form, retaining charactei*s belonging to 
the older and more generalised ty])es of ruminants before they wei*c 
distinctly sejmrated into the horned and the antlered sections now 
dominant upon the earth. One of these characters is that both 
sexes are entirely devoid of any sort of frontal appendage. In this, 
however, it agrees with one existing genus of true Deer {IljidropoteB } ; 
and, as in that animal, the upper amine teeth of the males arc 
remarkably developed, long, slender, sharp pointed, and gently 
curved, projecting downwards out of the mouth with the ends 
turned somewhat backwards. Vertebrie ; C 7, D 14, L 5, 8 5, C 0. 
Among the anatomical peculiarities in which it differs from all 
true Deer and agrees with the Bovidee is the presence of a gall- 
^ Linn. S^jsL NaU 12th ed. vol. i. p. 91 (1766). 
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Uadder. The hemispheres of the brain arc but slightly convoluted, 
and the cotyledons of the placenta are arranged in a peculiar linear 
manner.^ 

Although, owing to variations of colour presented by diflerent 
individuals in diflerent localities and seasons, several nominal species 
have been described, zoologists are now generally agreed that there 
is but one, the il/osr/nts moachiferus of Linnaeus. In size it is rather 
less than the Ihiropean Itoe Deer, })eing about 20 inches high at the 
shoulder. Its limbs, especially the hinder ones, are long. The feet 
are remarkable for the great development of the lateral pair of hoofs, 
and for the freedom of motion they all present, so that they appear 
to have the power of grasping iwojccting rocky points, — a power 
which must be of gr‘cat assistance to the animal in steadying it in 
its agile bounds among the crags of its native haunts. The eai’s are 
large, and the tail quite rudimentjiry. The hair covering the body 
is I (mg, coarse, and of a peculiarly brittle and pith-like character, 
breaking with the application of an extremely slight force ; it is 
generally of a grayish -broAvn colour, sometimes inclined to yellowish- 
red, and often variegated with lighter ])atchcs. The Musk-Deer has 
a vide disti*ibution over the highlands of central aTid eastern Asia, 
including the greater j)art of soutlunm Siberia, and extends to 
Kashmir on the south-west and Cochin-Cfliina on the south-east, 
always, however, at considerable elevations, — being rarely found in 
summer below 7000 feet above the sea-hivel, and ranging as high as 
the limits of the thickets of birch or pines, among which it mostly 
concea.ls itself in the day-time. It is a hardy, vsolitary, and retiring 
animal, chiefly nocturnal in its habits, anti almost always found 
alone, rarely in pairs, and never in herds. It is exceedingly active and 
sure-footed, having few equals in traversing rocky and precipitous 
ground ; and it feeds on moss, grass, and leaves of the plants 
which grow on the mountains among w^hich it makes its home. 

IVIost of the animals of the grou]) to which the ^lusk-Decr 
belongs, in fact the large majority of mammals, have some portion 
of the cutaneous surface peculiarly modified and provided with 
glands secreting some odorous and oleaginous substance specially 
characteristic of the species. This, correlated with the extraordin- 
ary development of the olfactory organs, appears to ofter the princi- 
pal means by which animals in a skite of nature become aware of 
the presence of other individuals of their own species, or of those 
inimical to them, even at very great disUinces, and hence it is of 
extreme importance both to the well-being of the individual and to 
the continuance of the race. The situation of this specially modified 
portion of skin is extremely various, sometimes between the toes, 
as in Sheep, sometimes on the face in front of the eyes, as in many 

^ For the anatomy of Mosc?ius sec Flower, Rroc. Zool. Soc. 1875, p. 159 ; 
and Garroil, ibid. 1877, p. 287. 
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Deer and Antelopes. Sometimes it is in the form of a simple depres- 
sion or shallow reccvss, often very deeply involuted, and in its fullest 
state of development it forms a distinct pouch or s.‘ic with a narrow 
tubular orifice. In this sac a considerable quantity of the secretion 
can accumulate until discharged by the action of a compressor 
muscle which surrounds it. This is the form taken by the special 
gland of the Musk-Deer, which has made the animal so well known, 
and has proved the cause of an unremitting persecution to its 
possessor. It is found in the male only, and is a sac about the size 
of a very small orange, situated beneath the skin of the abdomen, 
the orifice being immediately in front of the preputial aperture. 
The secretion with which the sac is filled is of dark-brown or 
chocolate colour, and when fresh described as being of the consist- 
ence of “ moist gingerbread,” but becoming dry and granular after 
keeping. It has a peculiar and very ])owerful scent, which when 
properly diluted and treated forms the basis of many of our most 
admired perfumes. When the animal is killed the whole gland or 
“ pod ” is cut out and drie<l, and in this form reaches the market of 
the Western World, chiefly through China. 

Subfamily Cervinse. — This subfamily includes all the true Deer. 
According to the arrangement proposed by Sir Brooke ^ the 
existing (Jervinn^ may be divided into the sections Plesiometacar})alia 
and Telemetacarpalia. 

Plesiometaearpalia. — In this section, which is mainly character- 
istic of the Old World, the ^woximal portions of the lateral (second 
and fifth) metac^arpals persist, and the vomer is never so ossified 
as to divide the posterior osseous nares into two distinct ])assages. 
The premaxillae nearly always articulate with the naseds. 

Cermdmr — Antlers half the length of the head, placed on 
pedicles nearly equal to them in length. Brow tine short, 
inclined inwards and upwards ; terminal extremity of beam 
unbranched, and curved downwards and inwards. Liichrymal fossa 
of skull very largo, and extending into facial x)art of jugal \ lach- 
rymal (antorbital) vacuity moderate. Ascending portion of pre- 
maxillae at least as long as nasals. A permanent ridge extending 
from each pedicle over the orbit, lachrymal fossa and vacuity. 
Auditory bulla much inflated. Upper canines of males very large. 
Ectocuneiform united with naviculo-cuboid of tarsus. JVo traces of 
the phalanges of the lateral digits. 

The native name Muntjac has been generally adopted in 
European langiiages for a small group of Deer indigenous to the 
southern and eastern parts of Asia and the adjacent islands, which 
are separated by very marked characters from all their allies. They 
are also called “Kijang” or “ Kidjang,'^ and constitute the genus 

^ Proc. Zool. Soe, 1878, p. 889. 

® De Blainville, Bull. Soc. Philom. 1816, ]). 74. 
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Cenmlus of Blainville and most zoologists ; — Stijloceros of Hamilton- 
Smith, and Frox of Ogilby. They are all of small size compared 
with the majority of Deer, and have long bodies and rather short 
limbs and neck. The antlers, which as in most Deer are present in 
the male only, arc small and simple, and the main stem or })eam, 
after giving off a very short brow tine, inclines back\vards and ui> 
wards, is iinbranched and pointed, and when fully developed cimves 
inwards and somewhat down wan Is at the tip. These small antlers 
are sup]^orted upon pedicles or permanent processes of the frontal 
])ones, longer than in any other Deer, and the front edges of which 
are continued doAvnwards as strong ridges passing along the sides of 
the face above the orbits, and serving to jwotect the large supra- 
oibital glands lying on their inner sides. The lachrymal fossa of 
the skull, in which is lodged the large suborbital gland or crumen, 
is of great depth and extent. The up])er canine teeth of the males 
arc strongly developed and sharp, curving downwards, backwards, 
and outwards, projecting visibly outside the mouth as tusks, and 
loosely implanted in their sockets. In the females they are veiy 
much smaller. The limbs exhibit several structural i:)eculiarities not 
found in other Deer. The lateral digits of both fore and hind feet are 
very little developed, the hoofs alone being present and their bony 
supports {found in all other Deer) wanting. There is a tufted gland 
oil the outer side of the metatarsus. 

The Muntjacs are solitary animals, very rarely even two being 
seen together. They are fond of hilly ground covered with forests, 
in the dense thickets of which they pass most of their time, only 
coming to the skirts of the woods at morning and evening to 
graze. They carry the head and neck low and the hind-quarters 
high, their action in running being peculiar and not very elegant, 
somewhat resembling the pace of a sheep. Though with no 
powei’ of sustained s])eed or extensive leap, they are remarkable 
for flexiliility of body and facility of creeping through tangled 
underwood. They are often called by Indian sportsmen “ Rirking 
Deer,” a name given on account of their alarm cry, a kind of 
short shrill bark, like that of a fox but louder, which may often 
be heard in the jungles they frequent both by day and by night. 
When attacked by dogs the males use their sharp canine teeth 
with great vigour, inflicting upon their opjionents deep and even 
dangerous wounds. 

There is some difterciicc of opinion among zoologists as to the 
number of species of the genus Cerimlus, Sir Victor Brooke, who 
investigated this question in 1878 Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London for that year, p. 898), came to the conclusion that 
there are certainly thi*ee which (ii'e quite well marked, viz. — 

(7. muntjax (Fig. 126), found in British India, Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Hainan, Banca, and Borneo. The general 
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coloui’ is a bright yellowish-red, darker in the upper parts of the 
Ijack ; the fore legs from the shoulder downwards and the lower part 
of the hind legs, dark bluish-brown ; anterior parts of the face from 
the muzzle to between the eyes, brown — a blackish line running up 
the inside of each frontixl ridge ; chin, throat, inside of hind legs, 
and under surface of tail white. The female has a black l)ristly 
tuft of hair on the spot from which the pedicles of the antlers of the 
male grow. The average length of the male, according to Jordon, 
is 3i feet, tail 7 inches, height 2G to 28 inches. The female is a 
little smaller. The specimens from Java, Sumatra, and Boi’iieo are 



Fk.. 120.™ The Muntjac {Ccrvnltis mnntjac). 

of larger size than those from the mainland, and may possibly be of 
distinct species or race. 

C, Uicrymans of Milne-Edwards, or Sclatcr’s Muntjac of Swin- 
hoe, from Moupin, and near Hangchow, China. 

C, reevesi, a very small species from southern China. 

Subsequently the name 0. crinifrons has been applied to a Munt- 
jac from Ningpo, China, readily distinguished from all other species 
by its bushy forehead and long tail. Another species from Tenas- 
serim has been described as C, fern. 

Small Deer from the European Pliocene have l)cen provisionally 
referred to Cervulus, but the so-called Frox furcatus, of the Miocene, 
is now included in Falceomeryx, 

Elaphodus} — Antlers very small, unbranched, supported on long, 

^ Milne-Edwards, Noiiv. ArcU, du Museum, vol. vii. Bull, p, 93 (1872). 
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slender, converging pedicles. Ascending rami of premaxillse shorter 
than nasals. No supraorbital ridges or frontal glands. Upper 
canines of male long, but not everted. A distinct frontal tuft 
of hair. Other characters as in Cervulua. 

This genus (which has also received the name of Loplwtragns) is 
represented by a small Deer (Fig. 127) from China of about the 
same size as the Indian Muntjac. The male has minute simple 
antlers and Aery large canine teeth. There are no supraorbital 



I 




Fiti. 127. —Male Kln2ihodus midiianu}!. From Sclattn' Proc. ZooL Soc. 1S7C, i». 27;l 

glands, nor is there a tufted gland on the metatarsus. The limbs 
have the same peculiarities as in Cervulas, but the mesocuneiform 
may also ankylose with the ectocuneiform, and traces of the meta- 
carpals may remain. The hair is coarse and somewhat quill-like. 

Cermis.^ — The great majority of the Deer of the Old World may 
be included in this large genus, '-which is one not easj^ of definition. 
The antlers of the male are, however, large, and two or three times 
the length of the head, and may be either rounded or palmate ; the 
canines are never large ; the ectocuneiform of the tarsus remains 
distinct from the naviculo-cuboid ; the lateral digits arc represented 
by their phalanges ; and the skull does not carry prominent frontal 
ridges. Vertebrse : C 7, D 13, L 6, S 4, C 11-14. The size of the 

^ Linn. Syst. Rat. 12th ed. vol. i. p. 92 (17t)C). 
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lachrymal fossa and vacuity, and the degree of inflation of the audi- 
tory bulla, are subject to variation in the different groups into 
which the genus may be divided. 

The Eusine group is chanictcristic of the Oriental region, where 
it is typically represented by the Sambur {C, aridotelu) of India, 
Burma, and China. The antlers are rounded, and often strongly 
grooved, without a bez tine, and with the beam simply forked at the 
extremity, upright, and Init slightly curved ; the angle formed ])y 
the brow tine, which rises close to the burr, being acute. The 
molars are markedly hypsodont, with small accessory columns. The 
lachrymal fossa is deep and the vacuity large ; the auditory bulla 
is slightly inflated and rugose. Tail moderate ; neck maned. 

The Sambur, which is abundant in hilly districts, is a fine animal, 
standing nearly 5 feet in height, and of massive build ; the general 
colour being deep brown. C, eqninus, of Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Singapore, C. swinhoei^ of Formosa, C, pliilippinus, and G. alfmli of 
the Philippines, arc closely allied species, of which the two latter 
are of smaller dimensions. The Indian Hog Deer (C porcinm) is a 
still smaller form, not larger than the Roe. C. hipptehphm of Java, 
C. timorienais, and C. moluccensis arc distinguished by the ])osterior 
branch of the beam of the antler being considerably larger than the 
anterior. 

The Eucervine group is another strictly Oriental one, and is 
represented by the Swamp Deer (C. duvaucelli) of India, the closely 
allied C. schomhurghi of Siam, of which the antlers ar-e shoAvn in 
Fig, 119 (p. 309), and C, eldi of Burma and Hainan. The beam of 
the antler is somewhat flattened, and more curved than in the Kusine 
group ; the large brow tine is given off from the beam at an obtuse 
angle and curves upwards ; the beam bifuraites into two branches, 
Avhich again divide. Skull as in the Rusine group, but relatively 
' narrower. Tail short ; neck maned. 

The SAvamp Deer is somewhat smaller than the Sambur, and of 
a full yelloAvish colour. Fossil rcj)resenbitives of this group occur 
in the Pliocene of India. 

The Elaphurine group is represented only by the very abei'rant 
C, davidianiLS of Northern China. In size and proportions this 
species approximates to the Swamp Deer, but the antlers are peculiar 
in rising straight from the broAv and then giAdng off a long and 
straight back tine (correlated by Sir V. Brooke with the posterior 
branch of the Rusine antler) ; the summit of the beam is forked, 
and in old individuals the two tines of the fork may again branch. 
Nasals long, and much expanded between the lachrymal vacuities, 
of which they form the inner border ; lachrymal fossa large and 
deep. Tail long ; neck maned. 

The Axine group includes only the well-known Axis of India, 
readily distinguished by the Avhite spots Avdth Avhich the body is 
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marked. Antlers of a Eusine type, the beam being much 
curved, and the brow tine usually given off at an acute or 
right angle. Molars very hypsodont. The coloration of the 
Axis is more brilliant than that of any other member of the 
family. 

Here may be noticed a group of Deer mainly characteristic of 
the eastern Palsearctic region, frequently known as the Pseudaxine 
group, which appears to connect the Axine with the Elaphine 
type. Well-known representatives of this group ai’c 0. sika (Fig. 
128) of Japan, C. mantchiricm of China, and C. iaevanus of Formosa. 



Fio. 128. — 'J'he Japanese Deer {Cerau,<t sihi). From Lord Powerscourt, Proc. Zool, .Soc. 
1884, p. 201>. 


The antlers have a brow and trcs tine, and then a forked beam, of 
which the posterior tine is the smaller. The lachrymal vacuity 
and fossa are of moderate size; and the auditory bulla is only 
moderately inflated, and quite smooth externally. Tail moderate ; 
neck maned. In sumniei* the coat is spotted, but is plain in 
winter. A herd of C, sika have been acclimatised in Ireland 
by Viscount Powerscourt, at Powerscourt, County Wicklow. A 
number of Deer from the Pliocene of Europe, such as C, peirieri 
and C. etueriarmn^ appear to be allied both to the Pseudaxine and 
Axine groups. 

The Elaphine or typical group is at once characterised by the 
presence of a bez tine to the antlers (Fig. 129), in which the beam 
is rounded, and splits up near the summit into a larger or smaller 

9,1 
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number of snag?5, often arranged in a cup -like manner. Skull as 
in the preceding group. All the species largo. The Ked Deer, 
C, elaphus, which is dark brown in colour, with a light patch on 
the rump, inhabits Eurojie, Western Asia, and Northern Africa — the 
so-called Barbary Deer not being specifically distinct. A full-grown 
Scotch Stag is full}’’ 4 feet in height at the withers. The antlers arc 
shed between the end of February and the early part of April ; old 
animals shedding earlier than younger ones. The young, which 
(as in all the members of the genus oxcej)t some of the llusine 
species) are spotted, are born at the end of May oi’ the beginning 
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Fig. ol the Wainli {Cervus ainadcnsts). 


of June. The points on the antlers increase in number with the 
age of the creature, and when twelve are present it is known iri 
Scotland as a “ royal stag.” This number, however, is sometimes 
exceeded, as in the case of a pair of antlers, weighing 74 lbs., from 
a stag killed in Transylvania, which had forty-five points. The 
antlers during the second year consist of a simple unbranched stem, 
to which a tine or branch is added in each succeeding year, until 
the normal development is attained, after which their growth is 
somewhat irregular. Many of the antlers dug up in British peat- 
beds (as Fig. 118) are larger than those of living individuals, and 
in the cave-deposits of England and the Continent antlers are met 
with rivalling those of the Wapiti in size ; these large fossil antlers 
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])robably indicating the ancestral form from which the Ited Deer 
and several of the allied species are descended. 

The North American Wapiti (Cervus caiiademis, Fig. 129), the 
Persian Maral (6^. mural), the Kashmir Stag {C, caHhuieerumus), as 
well as C\ affiim of Tibet, are all closely allied to the Eed Deer, but 
are of larger size, this being especially the case with the first two. 
A fine example of the antlers of the Wapiti is shown in the 
accompanying woodcut, and exhilfits the absence of a cup at the 
surroyals, ])y which this species is distinguished from the lied Deer. 

The last, or Damine group of existing Deer includes the Common 
and the Persian Fallow Deer. These are readily characterised 
l)y the palmation of the antlers in the regioTi of the surroyals 
and the spotted coat. The Common Fallow Deer {C. claim) stands 
al:)Out three feet in height. The Persian Fallow Deer (C. 
niesopoia miens) is very closely allied, difiering only in its slightly 
larger size and the form of the antlers, the two breeding together. 
The common species, although now kept in English parks, does not 
appear to be a Tiative of this country, having probably been 
introduced from the regions bordering the Mediterranean. The fur 
is of a yellowivsh-brown colour (whence the name “ fallow ”), marked 
with white spots ; there is, however, a uniformly dark brown variety 
found in P»ritaiii. The bucks and does live apart, except during the 
pairing season ; and the doe produces one or two, and sometimes 
three fawns at a birth. The Fallow Deer from the Pleistocene and 
Pliocene dei)Osits of the East Coast described under the names of 
C. hrouiii and C. falconer I appear to have been closely allied to the 
existing sp(‘cics. The remarkable 0, rerticornis, of the Norfolk 
Forest-bed, is regai'ded as an aberrant member of this group, in 
which the antlers ai'e very short and thick, with the brow tine 
cylindrical and downwardly curved, and the beam expanded above 
,the tres tine into a crown with two points. 

The extinct Irish Deer {Cermis yiejauteus), of which the skeleton 
is shown in the woodcut (Fig. 130), is the only representative of the 
Megacerotim group. The antlers, which may have a span of over 

II feet, are enormously palmated, and have a bifurcated brow 
tine, a small bez tine, and a third posterior tine. The skeleton 
measures upwards of 6 feet at the withers. Kemains of this 
species arc especially common in the peat-1 )ogs of Ireland, but are 
also met with in Pleistocene deposits over a large part of Europe. 

III addition to the forms already mentioned there are many other 
fossil species of Cervus, some of which, like the English Pleistocene 
C. sedgewicki, cannot be included in any of the existing groups. 
There is no conclusive evidence of the existence of any species of 
Cervus before the Lower Pliocene period. 

Telemetacarpalia. — This section includes «?<11 the Deer of the 
New World, together with some Old World forms, and is charac- 
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terised by retaining the distal extremities of the lateral (second 
and fifth) metacarpals. With the exception of Caprealns, 

and Jlydropofi'S (which arc cither partly or entirely Old World 
types), the vomer is so much ossified as to divide the posterior 
bony nares into two distinct orifices (Fig. 132). 



Firs. 130. — Skdi'tou the Gi>;autic lush Deer (f yUjniitevs). AfU-r ()\\c>u. 


. Rangifer } — The Eeindeer, or Caribou as it is termed in North 
America, is the sole representative of the genus Uwngifei\ which 
is sufficiently distinguished from all its allies ]>y the presence of 
antlers in both sexes. The lachiymal vacuity is small. This 
animal is distributed over the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America; the differences which may be observable in specimens from 
different regions not being sufficient to allow of specific distinction. 
The Eeindeer is a heavily built animal, with short limbs, in which 

^ Hamilton -Smith, in Griffith's Aniiml Kingdom ^ vol. v. p, 304 (1827). 
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the lateral hoofs are well developed, and the cleft between the 
two main hoofs is very deep, so that these hoofs spread ont as 
the animal traverses the snow-clad regions in which it dwells. 
The antlers 
(Fig. 131) arc 
of very large 
relative size. 

Thei*e is a bez 
as well as a 
brow tine, which 
are peculiar in 
being either 
l)rcinched or 
palmated. In 
the American 
race (Caril)ou), 
as well as 
in some of 
the specimens 
found fossil in 
the English 
Pleistocene 
(Fig. 131), one 
of the brow 
tines is gener- 
ally aborted to 
allow of the 

great develo])- Fio. 131.— Skull and antlers of the Ileindeer (/ia/ij/t/cr «amn(?7/.s), 
ment of the rieistoceue deposit. hi\ lirow tine ; hs, hez tine. 

other. The 

deiititioTi of the lieindeer is frequently remarkable for the very 
small size of the posterior lobe of the last lower molar. Vertebrae : 
C7, I) 14, L5, 8 5, C 11. 

The lieindeer has long been domesticated in Scandinavia, and is 
of especial value to the Laplanders, whom it serves as a substitute 
for the Horse, Cow, Sheep, and Goat. It is capable of drawing a 
weight of 300 lbs., and its lleetncss and endurance are remarkable. 
Harnessed to a sledge it will travel without difficulty 100 miles a 
day over the frozen snow, on which its broad and deeply cleft hoofs 
are admirably adapted for travelling. During the summei' the 
Lapland lieindeer feeds chiefly on the young shoots of the willow 
and l>irch ; and since at this season migration to the coast seems 
necessary to the well-being of this animal, the Laplander, with his 
herds, sojourns for several months in the neighbourhood of the sea. 
In winter its food consists chiefly of the so-called reindeer-moss and 
other lichens which the animal makes use of its hoofs in seeking 
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for beneath the snow. The wild Keindeer grows to a nineli greater* 
size than the tame breed ; bnt in Northern Europe the former 
are being gradually reduced through the natives entrapping and 

domesticating them. 
The tame Irreed found 
in Northern Asia is 
much larger than the 
Lapland form, and is 
there used to rule on. 
Kemains referable to 
the existing species are 
found in the cavern 
and other Deistocene 
deiKjsits of Euro])e. 

Ahr.^.^—Tho Elk or 
IVIoose {AJeea nKirhlis} 
has the same general 
distribution as llu* 

Eeindeer, and is like- 
wise the single exi.^ting 
re])resentative of its 
genus. It is the largest 
existing member of th(‘ 
Fio. 132. — Hinder part of the base of tlie cranium of the family, attaining SOllie- 
Xivginim (Cariacas virginkumn). From GarrfKl, Pror. tiuiCS a hci^’llt of S fcCt 
Zool Soe. 1877, j.. 13, . . , .'7, rn, 

at tire withei*s. The 

antlers (Fig. 133) have neither brow nor l)ez tine, but foi'in an 
enormous basin-shaped palmation, pi'imarily composed of an anterior* 
and a posterior bi’anch ; their weight may be as much as GO lbs. 
The nasal bones are very short, and the nai’ial apertui*e of great 
size. The Elk is covered with a thick coarse fur of a brownish 
colour, longest on the neck and throat. Its legs are long and 
its neck short, and as it is thus unalrle to feed close to the 
ground, it browses on the tops of low plants, the leaves of 
trees, and the tender shoots of the willow and Irirch. Its antlers 
attain their full length by the fifth year, but in after years they 
increase in bre^ulth and in the number of snags, until fourteen of 
these are produced. Although spending a large part of their lives 
in forests. Elks do not suffer much inconvenience from the great 
expanse of their antlers, as in making their way among trees 
they are carried horizontally to prevent entanglement with the 
branches. Their usual pace is a shambling ti*ot, but when frightened 
they break into a gallop. The natural timidity of the Elk 
forsakes the male at the rutting season, and he will then attack 
whatever animal comes in his way. The antlers and hoofs are his 
1 Hamilton-Smitli, in GHffitKs Animal Kingdom^ vol. v. p. 303 (1827). 
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principal weapons, and with a single blow from the latter he has 
been known to kill a wolf. The female often gives birth to two 
fawns, and with these she retires into the deepest recesses of the 
forest, the young remaining with her till their third year. The Elk 
ranges, but in scanty numl)ers, over the whole of Northern Euroi)e 
and* Asia, as far south as East Prussia, the Caucasus, and North 
China, and over North America from the New England States 
westward to British Columbia. Fossil species are found in the 
Pleistocene deposits of Europci. 

Cervalces } — A I’emarkable extinct Deer from the Pleistocene of 
North America, described as Cnvalces, appefirs in some respects 



(although a ti'ue Telemetacarpalian) to connect Alces with 
Thus the i)almated antlers are divided into anterior and posterior 
branches, Init below this division there are two tines apparently 
corresponding to the l)ez and posterior tines of Cercm qiquntens 
(Fig. 130). 

Cajweohis.^ — Antlers (in the existing species) less than twice the 
length of the head,, usually with three tines on each. Brow tine 
developed from the anterior surface of the upper half of the antler, 
and directed upwards. Lachrymal vacuity small. Premaxilhe not 
always articulating with nasals. Auditory bulhe slightly inflated, 
rugose externally. Vertebrae : C 7, D 13, L G, S 6, c\ Tail very 
short. Glands in foi*e feet rudimentary ; large in hind feet. 

The Eoe, or Eoe Deer {Capreolua cap'ea), is a small form dis- 

^ Scott, Proc. Ac. Rat. Sci. Philad. 1885, p. 181. 

Hamilton-Smith, in Griffith's Aniwal Kingdom, vol. v. p. 313 (1827). 
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tributed over Europe nnd Western Asia, being one of the s})ecios 
found in the British Isles. The male is somewhat over two feet 
in height at the withers, of a dark reddish-brown colour in summer, 
wdth a white patch on the rump. The small antlers are approxi- 
mated at their bases, and consist of a rugged beam rising vertically 
for some distance, then bifurcating, and the ])osteri()r branch again 
dividing. The Koe dates from the Pleistocene period. Extinct 
Deer from the Continental Pliocene have been provisionally referred 
to Ciipreoliis, 

Htjdropotes } — Xo antlers in either sex. Lachrymal fossa deep 
and short (Fig. 131); lachiymal vacuity of moderate size. Orints 



Fici. 134.— The left lateral view of the skull ol a nuilc (^'hine^e Water l><‘ei' 
twmrtiV), with the wall of the maxilla out away to show lheiof>t of the canine, f natuial 
size. (From Sir V. Brooke, y'roe. Zoo/. Sor. 1872, p. '124 ) 

small and but slightly prominent. Auditory bulhi much inflated. 
Angle of mandible much produced backward ly (Fig. 131) ; alveolar 
margins of mandible in diastema sharp and everU;d. Canines of 
male very large, and slightly convergent. Yeitebne : C 7, J) 12, 

L G, .S 4, C 10. Xo tufts 
on metatarsals. Foot 
glands small in fore feet, 
deep in hind ones. 

The Chinese Water 
Deer (//. me)inin) is the 
sole representfitive of this 
genust In the absence of 
antlers and the large can- 
ines of the male it resem- 
bles iI/o5c//iw, although very 
different in other respects. 
Thus the brain (Fig. 135) 
has the hemispheres much 
convoluted, as in other Cervirm, and approximates to that of Pudua ; 
^ Swinhoe, Proc. Zoot Soc. 1870, p. 90. 



Fig. 135.— Upjier surface of the brain of Hydropotes 
inermis. (From Oarrod, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1877, p. 792.) 
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while the placenta and viscera likewise agree with those of the true 
Deer. In the total absence of any ossification of the vomer to 
divide the posterior nares Hydr(tp<des resembles Uaj^reohn^ and differs 
from all the following genera. The Chinese Water-Deer is nearly 
of the same size as the Indian Muntjac. It has short legs and a 
long body, the hair covering the latter being of a light reddish- 
bi'OAvn. It is a remarkably prolific animal, differing from all other 
Deer in producing five or six young at a time. 

The mandilffe of a ruminant from the Middle Miocene of Gers 
in France, described under the name of Platyjmmpun, presents such 
a marked I’emblance to Hydroj)otes in the form of the angle as to 
suggest a more or less intimate affinity. 

CarkirAind — >Skull (Fig. 132) Avith the vomer dividing the 
j)osterior nares into two distinct chambers; premaxi Use not reach- 
ing nasals. Antlers never greatly exceeding the length of the head. 
Lachrymal vacuity very large, and lachr57'mal fossa small. Auditory 
bullc^e slightly inflated. Vertebne: C 7, D 13, L 6, S 4, C 13. Tail 
long or short. Colour uniform in adult. 

This genus, Avhich agi'ees Avith the Ileindeer in the division of 
the posterior nares by the ossified vomer, comprises a number of 
species confined to the Ncav AVorld, none of Avhich attain very 
large dimensions, and the antlers of Avhich are relatively smaller 
than in the existing s])ecies of Ckrvus, The genus may be divided 
into groups. 

The typical Carvidne group, as represented by C. virffiiiianu>% 
has Avell -developed antlers, Avith a shoi’t bi'OAV tine rising from 
the inner side of the beam, and directed upAvards, and several 
l>ranches ; a long tail ; and no upper canines. In this species, as 
Avell as in C. inAvkanun find other forms, the antlers do not divide 
dichotomously, and the lachrymal fossfi is of moderate depth. The 
Mule Deei’ {C, macrofis) of North America is distinguished by the 
dichotomous branching of the antlers and the deeper lachrymal 
fossa. The Virginian Deer is someAvhiit snifiller than the FalloAv 
Deer, and of a uniform reddish -yelloAv colour in summei*, and light 
gi'ay in winter. 

The Bladoceriiie group of South Americfi is represented by C. 
paludomi^ and C. campestrisy and has dichotomous antlers, Avith no 
brow tine, and the posterior branch the larger, a short tail, and no 
upper canines. The Fiuxiferme group includes C. chiknsis and 
C. mitisiensiSy confined to western South America. The antlers are 
not longer than the head, Avith a large anterior tine curAung forAA^ards 
at right angles to the simple i)osterior one. Auditory bullai slightly 
inflated, and rugose. Upper canines may be present. The species 
are of medium size. C. chmihes, of Central America, while resem- 
bling this group in the characters of the skull and the arrangement 
^ Gray, Proc, Zool Soc, 1850, p. 237. 
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of the hair on the face, agrees with the next one in having simple 
spike-like antlers. 

The South American Coussine group comprises the small forms 
known as Brockets, in which the antlers form simple s})ikes not 
exceeding half the length of the head. Some six species ai’e known. 

Remains of Gariaaoi, mostly or entirely referable to existing 
species, are of common occurrence in the Brazilian cave-deposits. 
BlastomerjfXy of the Pliocene of North America, is believed to ])e an 
allied type. 

Pudua } — Antlers in the form of minute simple spikes. 
Distinguished from the Coassine group of Cariftrus ]»y the a]‘ticulati<m 
of the premaxilla) with the nasals (as in the Furnfenne group), 
and the coalesceiice of the ectocuneiform with the naviculo-cuboid. 
as well as hy various external characters. Xo upper canini's. Re- 
presented only by the very small J\ JudhilU of the Cliilian Aiuh‘s. 

Extinct Genera . — In the European and other Terliarv deposits 
sevei’al genera of extinct Gervuhr occur, of which the more ini])ortant 
may be briefly mentioned. Ariq)hifra<jnJus, of the Lower Miocene 
of the Continent, has four lower premolars, brachvdont molars, and 
no antlers; the largest species being somewhat bigg(*r than th(‘ 
Musk-Deer. The closely allied (I)ixnt(dhfriina or Mirm- 

meryx) generally has but three lower preniolars, and the brachvdont 
upper molars (Fig. 122), like those of Afnjdnfrff(ff/ln<, want the small 
accessory inner column- found in mo(h*rn Deer. In P. fci<jnou,n^ of 
the Lower Miocene, the lateral meta(‘ar})als, although slender, veri^ 
complete, and the males had large canines, but no antlers. 
P.fianxtu,% of the Middle Miocene, had small antlers, and the canines 
appear to have been reduceo in size. This genus, l)esid(‘s being repre- 
sented in the European Miocene, also occurs in the Plio('(*ne of India 
and China ; some of the species being as large as the lied 1 >ecr. 


Fnnnhj GUIAFFID.K. 

In the existing genus the frontal appendages consist of a ))air 
of short, erect, permanent bony processes placed over the union of 
the frontal and the parietal bones, ossified from distinct (‘entres, 
though afterwards arikylosed to the skull, coveied externally with 
a hairy skin, jn'esent in both sexes, and even in the new-])orn animal. 
Anterior to these is a median protuberance on the frontal and 
contiguous parts of the nasal bones, which increases with age, and 
is sometimes spoken of as a third horn. Skull with a lachrymal 
vacuity. No upper canines. Molars brachydont, Avith rugose 

^ Gray, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1850, p. 242. 

2 This accessory column is shown in the figure of the molar of BosclopknH on 
p. 311. 
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eimmcl ; the upper ones having no inner accessory column. Lateral 
digits entirely absent on both fore and hind feet, even the hoofs 
not developed. Humerus with double bicipital groove. Yertebne : 



Fj({, 13iJ. — Tin* {(tunjht couieloiHirdohi^). 


C 7, J) 14, L 5, S 3, C 20. Gall-bladder generally absent. Male 
reproductive organs and placentfi of a Bovine type. Dentition : 

Gimffa } — The Giraffe {G, camelojxa'daMs) is the sole existing 
representative of the genus, now confined to the Ethiopian region. 

^ Zimmermann, Geograph. Geschichtef vol. ii. p. 125 (1780). 
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In addition to the characters noticed above, the Giraffe is 
characterised by its great size and peculiar proportions ; the neck 
and limbs being of great length, and the back inclining upwards 
from the loins to the withers. 

To produce the extremely elongated neck the sevoi cervical 
vertebi’ie arc proportionately long, which gives ii somewhat stiff and 
awkward motion to the neck. The ears are large, the lips long and 
thin, the nostrils closable at the will of the animal, the tongue veiy 
long and extensile, and the tail of considei-able length, with a large 
terminal tuft. An adult male may have a total height of 1 6 feet. 
The coloi'ation consists of large 1 Notches of darker or lighter cliestnut- 
brown on a paler ground, the lower limbs and under })arts being of 
a uniform pale colour. The Giraffe feeds almost exclusively on the 
foliage of ti*ees, showing a preference for certain varieties of mimosa, 
and for the .young shoots of the prickly acacia, for ]>rowsing on 
which its jwehensile tongue and large free lips are specially adapted. 
It is gregarious in its habits, living in small lierds of about twenty 
individuals, although Sir S. Baker, wlio hunted it in Abyssinia, 
states that he has seen as many as a hundred togethei*. 

Fossil .species of Girajfa occur in Pliocene deposits over Greece, 
Persia, India, and China, thus affording one of many striking instaiuais 
of the former wide distrilmtion of the generic typon now confined to 
the Ethiopian region. 

Allied Extinct Types . — The Pliocene deposits of many ])arts of the 
Old World yield remains of a number of large Ituminants which show 
such evident signs of affinity with the Giraffe that it is diliicult to 
draw up a definition by which they can 1)6 separated in characters of 
family value from that genus. On the other baud, some of these 
forms approximate in the characters of the skull to some of the 
brachydont members of the Boruhr, although it is cpiite clear from 
the nature of the cranial appendages that they cannot be included in 
that family. All these forms have brachydont molars, with rugose 
enamel, like those of the* Giraffe; while several of them have limb- 
bones approximating to those of the latter — the humerus, when 
known, having a double bicipibil groove. The nature of the cranial 
appendages (when present) is not fully understood, ]>ut it appears 
that in some cases these approximated more to the type of an antler 
than to that of a horn ; although, from the absence of a “ burr,*^ they 
appear never to have been shed. A gradual diminution in the 
length of the limbs and neck can be traced from the more Girafibid 
to the more Bovoid forms of this extinct group ; and it is manifest 
that if these animals be included in the Girajfithr the definition of 
that family as given above must be somewhat modified. Only brief 
mention can be made of the more importfint genera. 

The imperfectly known Vishnutheriuni^ of the Pliocene of India 
and Burma, seems to make the nearest approach to the Giraffe, hut 
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the limbs and cervical vertebrae were decidedly shorter, although of 
a similar slender type. HeMadotlm'mm, of the Pliocene of Greece 
and India, is represented by a species of considerably larger size 
than the Giraffe, with no appendages or lachrymal vacuity to the 
skull, and with shorter and stoutei* limbs and neck. 

Jfi/(l((spitherium, Bminatherium, and Bivatherinm are Indian geneia, 
characterised by the presence of large palmated and antler-like 
cranial appendages, vfirying considerably in arrangement. The 
former genus has a large lachrymal vacuity which is absent in the 
two latter. In the first and second genera all the appendages rise 
from a common base ; Imt in Sivathcriuni there is a pair of simple 
horn -like projections on the orbits in addition to the posterior 
palmated antlers. Sivafhmvm was an animal of huge bulk, being 
the larg(ist known representative of the Pecora. 

Another apparently allied type is Snwotherinm, of the Pliocene 
of the Isle of Samos, which appears also to have some affinity with 
the Antelopes. The skull is Jiearly as large as that of the Giraffe, 
and is of the same elongated shape, although depressed between the 
conical horn-cores, which rise vertically above the orbits, and without 
a median bony ])roniinence on the frontals. The horn-cores form 
mere processes of the frontals. The diastema and the mandibular 
symphysis are shoi’ter than in the Giraffe, and the latter is less 
deflected. The teeth, although lai*ger, are almost indistinguishable 
from those of the Giraffe, the only well-marked difference being that 
the last lower premolar has a double in placcj of a single postero- 
internal column. 


Family Antitxk 

Closely allied to thaBovkla\ but the horns deciduous and branched. 

AnfMocajjni } — The Pj'ongbuck, or Prong-horned Antelope 
{Aniiloaipm amerirana), as the single existing member of this family 
is called, is an animal of nearly the same size as the Fallow Deer, 
but of a lighter and more gi^aceful build. It is an inhabitant of the 
l^rairies of North America, where it is one of the few I’cprcseuta- 
tives of the Cavicorn Pccora. The bony horn-cores are unbranched, 
and form vertical, blade-like projections immediately above the 
orbit. The horns themselves are compressed, and nearly one foot in 
length, having a gentle backward curvature, the short branch arising 
somewhat above the middle of its height, and inclining forwards. 
When the horn is about to be cast oft* it becomes loosened, and a 
new one is formed upon the bony core beneath it. The ears are 
long and pointed, and the tail is short. The neck has a thick mane 
of long chestnut-coloured hair, and there is a white patch on the 
rump. 

1 Ord. Journ, dc Physique, vol. Ixxxvii. p. 149 (1818). 
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Famihj BoviD^. 

Frontal appendages, when present, in the form of non-deciduous 
horns. Molars fre(|uently hy]>sodont. Usually only one orifice to 
the lachrymal canal, situated inside the rim of the orlnt. Lachrymal 
bone almost always articulating with the nasal. Canines absent in 
both sexes. The lateral toes may be completely absent, but more 
often they are represcnteil by the hoofs alone, supported sometimes 
by a very rudimentary skeleton, consisting of mere irregular 
nodules of l)one. IMstal ends of the lateral metapodials never 
present. Gall-bladder almost always present. Tiie number of 
cotyledons in the placenta generally varies from GO to 100 ; whereas 
in the Cervid^r, the number is usually from 5 to 12, tn/>mV//sand 
lludrojiofcs ha^illg the fewest. In Giroffa the number is u]>wanls of 
180. Tlie nature of the horns and horn-coi'es has been alreiidy 
explained ; in the majority of genera these a]>pendages ar(‘, })resent 
in both sexes, although much larger in the male (see jx 310). 

The Boi'idte, or hollow-horned Kuminants (Cavicornia,), foi’in a 
most extensive family, with members widely distri]>ut('d thi*ough- 
out the Old World, with the exception of the Austi-alian region ; 
lait in America they are less numerous, and confined to the Ai’cticf 
and northern temperate regions, no species lacing indigenous eithei* 
to South or Central America. There is scarcely any natural anti 
well-defined group in the whole class which ])resents greater 
difficulties of subdivision than this; conseciuently zoologists areas 
yet very little agreed as to the extent and boiuidai-ies of the genera 
into which it should be divided. For the present the genera 
provisionally adopted may be arranged under ci number of sections 
or gi’oups, which some writers regartl as subfamilies. ’I'lie stn’it^s 
may be commenced wdth the Antelopes, the greater number of wliich 
are now characteristic of the Ethiopian region. 

Alcelajdii'fie Section, — Includes large African Antelopes, of which 
the tyi^e genus ranges into Syria ; generally characterised by their 
great height at the withers as compared witli the ]*uin]j. vSkull wdth 
large frontal sinuses, extending into the horn-cores, and the horns lyre- 
shaped or recurved, and more or less approximated at the base. Xo 
large pits at apertures of supraorbital foramina in frontals ; upper 
molars hypsodont and narrow. Horns in both sexes. General 
colour mostly uniform. 

Alcelaphus.^ — If Damalis be included, this genus is represented 
by some nine or ten living species. Head more or less long and 
narrow, with the muffle moderately liroad and naked. Nostrils 
approximated, edged with stiff hains. Horns compressed and ringcjd 
at the base, more or less lyrate, and bent back at the tips. Hoofs 
small. Tail of moderate length, and heavy. Two mammie. 

^ Blainville, Bull, Soc, Philom. 1810, j>. 7 it. 
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111 the typical forms, such as the Buhaline Antelope (A, hnha- 
linns), the Harte-beest {A. caami, Fig. 137), nnd the Tora Antelope 
(A. tora, Fig. 138), the horns, which iiresent the peculiar curvature 
shown in the figures, are situated on a crest at the vertex of the skull, 
and the facial iiorlion of the cranium is greatly elongated. The Harte- 
beest, which is found throughout Centrai and Southern Africa, 
stands nearly 5 feet high at the withers, and is a somewhat ungainly 
looking animal, with shor^ hair, which is grayish -brown above 
and nearly white beneath. In the Pliocene of the Siwalik Hills in 
Northern India there occur remains of an Ahela 2 )hus {A. jmkmndims) 



rKj. 1^1. 'riit* llaitf-lj<M*bl cMiilUt). 


in which the skull had the long facial portion characteristic of the 
typical grou}), while the horns approximate to those of the 
Bontebok. The Blessbok {A. albifrons) and Bontebok {A. pygargus), 
belonging to the genus Damalis of many authors, have the facial 
poition of the skull shorter, the horns situated more in advance of 
the i)lane of the occiput, and inclining regularly backwards. Of the 
Blessbok Mr. C. J. Anderson observes that “it is of a beautiful 
violet colour, and is found in company with black Wildebeests and 
Springboks in countless thousands on the vast green 2 )lains of short 
crisp, sour grass occujjying a central 2 )osition in South Africa. Cattle 
arul horses refuse to 2)asture on the grassy products of these plains, 
which afford sustenance to myriads of this Anteloj)e, whose skin 
emits a most delicious and powerful i)erfume of flowers and sweet- 
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smelling herbs.” Since the time this was written these Antelopes 
have been greatly reduced in number. A, (Daimilis) hunfe/% from 
East Africa, appears to l^e allied to A. senegalcnsis, Imt in the more 
elongated facial portion of the skull approximates to the Ilarte-beest, 
and thus confirms the view that Damalh should not form a distinct 
genus. 



P’lG. 13S. — Head Alcclupkuf tut a. From Sclalor, Vroe. ZouL Sue, 1^73, p. 7(!2. 

Connochevtes} — Head short and massive, with the muffle very 
broad and bristly. Nostrils mdely separated, hairy within. Horns 
on the vertex of the skull, immediately over the occiput, approxi- 
mated at base, cylindrical, bent outwards, and recurving upwards 
at the tip. Extremities of premaxillae much expanded laterally, 
and firmly ankylosed. Vertebrae: C 7, D 14, L 6, S 4, C 16. 
Hoofs very narrow. Tail very long, covered throughout with long 
hairs. Four mammae. Two species, C, iaurim and C\ gnu (Fig. 139), 

^ Lichtenstein, Berlin Gcs. Natu/nrsch. Freunde Magazin, vol. vi. j)p. 152, 166 
(1814). 
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l) 0 th from South Africa. The former, or BriTulled Gnu, is distin- 
guished by the absence of long hair on the face, the Idach (instead 
of white) tail, and the presence of dark vertical sti-eaks on the 
shoulders ; it is never found to the south of the Orange River. 

The White -tailed Gnu stiinds about 4 feet 6 inches at the- 
withers. These animals were formerly found in large herds, and 
.are rem.arkable not only on account of their peculiar form, but also 
for their grotesque actions when alarmed. Some interesting 
ol)servations have recently been published upon the mode of 



Fu!. The White-tailed i\nu (^Coiuiodurtc.s yuti). 

development of the horns of the Gnu,^ from which it appears that 
in very young individmils the horns ai'o straight and divergent, 
situated some distance below the vertex of the head, and separate(l 
by a wide hairy interval. These young horns form the straight 
tips of those of the adult, the basal downwardly curved portion 
being subsequently developed. In the fully adult animal the base 
of the horns forms a helmet -like mass on the forehead which 
completely obliterates the hairy froTital space of the young. 

Cephidophine Seciion . — Small or medium- sized African and 
Indian Antelopes, with sim])lo horns present only in the males, a 
more or less elongated snborbital gland, a lacliryinal d(q>rcssion 
in the skull, and square-crowned upper molars (Fig. 140). Lateral 
hoofs well developed. 

' F. E. Blaauw, Froc. ZooL Soc. 1889, p. 2. 

29 
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Cephaloplius } — One pair of horns, arising far back on the frontals, 
conical, short, angulated at the base, and erect or recurved. Sub- 
orbital gland opening in the form of a slit, or as a row of pores. 
Auditory bulla divided by a distinct septum. Muffle large and moist. 
Tail very short. Head tufted. Upper molars of larger s})ecies with 
an accessory internal column. Dorsal vertebi*a' fourteen in number. 
Some sixteen species, confined to southern and tropical Africa! 

The Duikerboks, as the members of this genus arc called, arc 
among the most graceful of the Afiican Antelopes, the smallest 
sj)ccies not being larger than a rabbit. The West African C. 
sylvicultor atid C. longkeps are the largest species. 

Tefrac(ros »^ — Two pairs of conical horns, of which the anterioi' 
are much the smaller. Suborbital gland elongated, and lachrymal 

fossa very large. Upper molars 
(Fig. 140) without accessory intei’nal 
column. One existing Indian species 
{T. quitilncornk). 

The Four-horned Antelope is found 
throughout the iKiuinsula of India in 
jungle. The general coloui’ is l)rown, 
lighter beneath and on the inside of 
the limbs. Kemains of this s])ccies 
are found fossil in the cave-ck^posits 
of Madras, and a small liiiniinant from 
the Pliocene of the Siwalik Hills has 

I.'.al 40 .-lWaIanclout.raspcctsof pi'OVisif.lially rofeiTcd to this 

the three right Uiijier ju’emulars and hrst gOIlUS. 

m..iavnftia']''our-horuc-,iAntdope(jv/m. ' Ccmm mi'iie Section. — Small or 
ccros ijnculricorius). From the J’ahvon- ■, a / i r* i i 

tohiiia TiuUcd. large Antelopes now confined to the 

Ethiopian region, with horns present 
only in the males, lachrymal vacuity generally large, more or less 
distinct pits at the apertures of the supraoihital foramina in the 
frontals, and narrow upper molars in which there is no accessory 
internal column. 

Neotragns .'^^ — Distinguished from the next genus by having the 
crown of the head tufted, muzzle hairy, premaxilhe long and 
reaching the lachrymals, nasals very short, mesethmoid much 
ossified, third lobe of last lower molar either absent or very small, 
and the hinder lobe of the corresponding u])per molar much reduced. 

Throe species, Salt’s Antelope {N. tidltianns), from Abyssinia, 
and also N, kirld and A! dcimirends ; the tw^o latter having a small 
third lobe to the last molar. Writing of the first-named species, 

. ^ Hamilton-Smith, in Griffith's Anwial Kingdom, vol. iv. p. 258 (1827). 

Taken to include Grimmia, Terphone, etc., of Gray. 

“ Leach, Trans* Linn. Soc. vol. xiv. p. 524 (1823). 

^ Hairiilton-Smitli, in Griffith's Animal Kingdom, vol. iv. p. 269 (1827). 
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Mr. W. T. Blanford ^ observes that “ the Beni-hrael^ or Om-dlg-dig, 
one of the smallest Antelopes known, abounds on the shores of 
the Ked Sea and throughout the tropical and subtropical regions of 
Abyssinia. It is occasionally, Imt rarely, found at higher eleva- 
tions ; 1 heard of instances of its being shot both at Serafic and 
Dildi, but it is not often seen above about GOOO feet. It inhabits 
bushes, keeping much to hcfivy jungle on the banks of water-courses, 
and is usually single, or in })airs, either a male and female or a 
female aiid young being found together ; less often the female is 
accomj)anied by two young ones, which I'ernain with her until 
full grown.” 

Ndiiotragvsr — Horns small, parallel with fi'ontals, and rising 
immediately above ])ostorbital jwocess of frontals, in front of the 
fronto-parietal suture. Lachrymal fossa very large, suddenly 
ih^scending in front of the orbit, and extending on to the 
maxilla ; lachiymal vacuity small. Auditoiy bulla large and 
smooth, without inteiaial septum. Nasals of moderate length. 
CroAvn of the head smooth ; naked part of muille smnll ; ajXM'ture 
of suboihital gland small. Lateral hoofs small or absent. Nine 
species.'^ 

The typical sjjecics is the Koyal Antelope (iV. pygmwus) of 
Guinea, the smallest existing niprcscTitative of the Pecora. This 
species, together with iV. nmchaiuH and A. fraguhis have no lateral 
hoofs, oj* tufts on the knees. In the Sropophoriiir^ ^i‘t>up, comprising 
A. scajHiridj N. monianns, and A^. ha^fatuH, both these appendages 
are present ; while in the Oreotragine group (A. mclanotis and 
A. oreotragus) the former* are present and the latter absent. 

relent — H(rrns rather small, compressed, upright, scarcely 
diverging, and placed immediately over the orbits. No suborlhtal 
gland, nor lachrymal fossa ; premaxillre not reaching nasals. Tail 
short and bushy. C^oloiir uniform. One species — the liehbok 
{P. capreola), South Afi’ica, is nearly of the size of a Fallow Deer, 
although more resembling a Chamois in build and habits. The 
colour is of a uniform light gray. This animal inhabits bare 
rocky districts, and thus differs Avidely from the Watei*-buck and 
its allies. 

Cohas.^ — Large Antelopes, with the horns large, elongate, sub- 
lyrate, and ringed at the base, and Avith rudimentary suborbital 
glands. Skull Avith a dee}) frontal holloAV, no lachrymal depression, 

^ Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia, }>. 268. 

Sundevall, Kongl. Vctensk» Akad. Mandl. for 1844, ]>. 191. Taken to 
include Calotragus, Scopophoriis, Kcsolragus, Pediotragus, and Orcotragus ot Gray. 

3 See V. Brooke, Proc. Zool, Soe. 1872, pp. 642 ajid 875. 

^ Gray, Oat Ungulate Mamm, Brit Mies. p. 90 (1852). 

® Andrew Smith, Illustrations of Zoology of South Africa, No. 12 (1840), 
Ivobus.” Ls taken to include Adenota and Chiotragus of Gray, 
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large lachrymal vacuity, and the premaxilhe reaching tlie vx*ry long 
nasals. Tail long, with a ridge of hair a])ovo, and slightly tufted 
at the end. Colour uniform. Six species, African. 

The xlntelopes of this genus are watei* -loving animals, the 
Water-buck (C, ellipsijpryinnm) and the Singsing (C. ilef\mus) being 
well-known examples. Both these species are much alike, standing 
as much as 4 feet 6 inches at the withers. The Water-buck of 
South and Eastern Africa is characterised by the coarseness of 
its long hair ; while in the Singsing of West and Central Africa 
the hair is remarkably fine and soft. Fossil Antelopes from the 
Pliocene of India are referred to Cohns. llcUrophom, from tlie 
Lower Pliocene of Attica, is regarded as allied to but it has 

no distinct supraorbital pits. 

Cmicapva} — An allied South African genus in which the tail is 
short and bushy and the premaxilhe do not reach the nasals. Three 
species. 

The Keitbok ((/. amndineinn) is of a grizzly ochre colour ; it 
stands nearly 3 feet in height, and has horns alxait 1 foot in 
length. The Xagor {0. mluiu’a) is about G inches shorter, with 
horns of half the length, and fulvous brown abo\'e and white 
below ; the West African C, hnhor being ratlu'r largn*. 

Antilopinc — A large group of moderate - sized ot‘ 

small Antelopes, most abundant in the deserts bordering th(‘ 
Pala^arctic, Oriental, and Ethiopian regions. Horns generally 
compressed and lyrate, or recurved, or cylindrical and spirid, 
ringed at base, sometimes present in both sexes. Skull vith huge 
pits at apertures of supraorbital foramina of frontals, and gencn'ally 
a distinct lachrymal fossa. Molars of U])])er jaw narrow, Avithout 
inner accessory column, and resembling thos(} of the Sheep and 
Goats. Tail moderate, compressed, hairy above. 

yJntilope.^ — Horns, present only in the male, long, cylindrical, 
subspiral, and diverging. Suborbital gland large, Avith a somewhat 
linear opening; lachrymal depression of skull very large, and a 
small lachrymal fissure. Glands in the feet ; lateral hoofs present. 
One species, India. 

The AAxll- known Black -buck {A. cervica^mc) is found on open 
plains all over India, except in lower Bengal and Malabar. Old 
males are deep blackish-brown in colour on the ])ack and sides and 
the outer surfaces of the limbs, the under parts and inner surfaces 
of the limbs white, and the back of the head, Jiape, and neck 
yellowish. Young males and females are fawn-coloimed above. 
Very large herds are seen in the plains about Dchli and Mattra, 
which are said in some instances to reach to thousands. Horn- 
cores are found in the Pleistocene deposits of the valley of the 

^ De Blainvillo, Jiidl. Soc, Philom. 1816, p. 75. Syii. Mcotragus. 

- Pallas, Spicilcgia Zoologica^ vol. i. p. 3 (1767), 
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Jumna which cannot be distinguished from those of the existing 
species. 

jEpijccro^y — Horns compressed, lyrate, and wide -spreading ; 
I)resent only in male. No suborbital gland, or lachrymal depression 
in the skull. No lateral hoofs. Two s})ecies ; one from South and 
the other from West Africa. 

The Palla {JE. nuiamjms) is a large Antelope standing over 
J feet high at the withers, and readily distinguished by its dark red 
colour, gradually shading to white below. It is usually found on 
or near hills in herds of from twenty to thirty. peterd is 

from the (^ongo. 

— ]Sh)sc very huge, convex, and inflated. Supraorbital 
gland present. Lachrymal fossa of skull small, and fissure absent; 
narial apertuj’e very large ; nasals extj*emely short ; su 2 )raorbital 
jnts rather small. Horns yellow, lyrate, of moderate length ; 
2 wesent only in male. Vertebrie : C 7, D 1^1, L 6, S 4, C 10. One 
species, Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 

The Saiga {S, lartarini) is a clumsily built and somewhat 
sheejnlike Anteloj^e inhabiting the ste]) 2 )es ; it occurs fossil in the 
Pleistocene of Ei'ance and England. 

Pan11i()l(ip >^? — Allied in the characters of the head and skull to 
Saifjdy but the nose less convex, the nostrils of the male more 
swollen, and the hrirns of that sex black, very long, conijn'essed, 
and lyrate ; those of female very short. One s 2 )ecics, Central Asia. 

The CJiiru (P. inhabits the highlands of Western Tibet 

and Turkestan. In the former area it generally goes in small herds 
of from three to six, and in the summer may be found grazing in 
early morning on the level spaces freciuently found in the river 
valleys at elevations of about 10,000 feet. It is excessively shy 
and difficult to a 2 )proach. The large size of the narial a 2 )erture in 
the skull of Chiru is suggestive of a connection with resjuration at 
a high altitude, but this a])pcars to be negatived by the occurrence 
of the same feature in the Saiga. 

GazeUa ,^ — Delicately built and sandy-coloured Antelojies, with 
lyrate or recurved horns, which may be a])sent in the female, and 
are always smaller and simjder in that sex than in the male. Skull 
with moderate lachrymal fossa, and a distinct lachrymal fissure. 
Vertebra} : C 7, D 13, L G, S 4, C 14, Suborbital gland frc<iuently 
small, and covered with hair. Face with a white streak running 
from the outer side of the base of each horn nearly down to the 
upper end of each nostril, cutting off a dark triangular central 

^ Sundcvall, KongL Vetemh. Akad, HaiulU for 1845, p. 271. 

^ Gray,''Xris^ Mamm, Brit. Mits, p. 160 (1843), 

® Hodgson, Proc. Zool. Boe. 1834, p. 81. 

^ De Blamville, Bull. Soc. Philom. 1816, p. 75. Is taken to include Procapra 
and Tragops, 
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patch, and bordered externally by a diflused dark line (see Fig. 
121, p. 310). The Gazelles, of which there are some twenty- 
four existing species, arc typically Pahearctic desert forms, the 
Springbok ((r. euchore) being an outlying South Africjin species. 
G, piciicaudata and 0. guttnnmi are respectively found in Western 
Tibet and Mongolia, the former at great elevations. The 
majority of the Gazelles do not exceed 30 inches in height, 
although G, moJir is 36. Sir Victor Brooke classifies ^ the Gazelles 
as follows : — 

A. No stripe on back ; three lower prcmolars. 

a. White of rump not encroaching on the fawn of the haunches. 

I. Female with horns. 

1. Horns lyratc or sublyrate — G. dorca.^ G. imhdla, 

G. rnfi/rona, G, G. tiloninui^ G. 'naxo. 

2. Horns noii-lyrale — G. miner G. leptoccn'x^ G. spekeiy 

G. arahicay (7. hennetiiy G. JiunfronHy G. nvusraintds. 

II. Female without horns. 

G. mhijiitturosay G. (juitiiroKiiy G. picficandaia. 
h. White of rum]) projecting forwaids in an angle into the fawn 
colour of the haunches. Horns in both sext\s. 

G. damety G, moliVy G, socmmtrrhKjiy G. (jninti (Fig. 121), 
(7. tho'itisotii, 

B. A whit<‘ stripe down the l)ack, two lowej’ preniolars. Hot'us in 
both sexes. — G. euchore. 

The East African G, wnlleri is an aberrant species, in which the 
females arc hoiuless, which has been made tin; ty])e of the genus 
Lifhocrainm. It is characterised by the extreme density of the 
horns and skull, the slenderness of the mandible, and the small 
size of the cheek-teeth, the upper molars being relatively broad ei* 
and lower than usual. The cranium is remarkidjle for the short- 
ness of its facial portion, the large size and production backwards 
of the supraoccipital, and for the circumstance that the long 
basicranial axis is nearly parallel mth the plane of the palate. 

Fossil species of Gazella are found in the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
deposits of Europe and India. G. deperdita (Jmvicorais)y of the 
Lower Pliocene of France and Greece, appears to be a generalised 
species in which the lovrer molars frequently have accessory 
columns, traces of which are found in some of the existing forms. 

Hippotragine Section. — Includes very large African Antelopes, 
with long horns, present in both sexes, which are placed over or 
behind the orbit, and arc either recurved, straight, or subspiral. 
Skull with no distinct pits at apertures of supraorbital foramina in 
frontals, no lachrymal fossa, and only a small lachrymal fissure. 
No suborbital gland. Tail long, cylindrical, and tufted at the end. 

^ Proc. Zooh Soc. 1873, p. 537. Three species subsequently described are 
here added to the list. 
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Upper molars extremely hypsodont, very broad, and with large 
accessory columns, thus closely resembling those of the Oxen. 
Some authorities divide this section into two. In the Pliocene it 
occurs in India and Europe. 

llippotragus} — Horns stout, rising vertically from a crest over 
the orl)it at an obtuse angle to the plane of the nasals, then 
recurved ; lachrymal fissure in some instances almost obliterated. 
Neck with an erect recurved mane. Tail very distinctly tufted. 
Four species, tropical Africa and south to the Cape. 

The Sable Antelope {II. nign) is one of the best-known 
examples of this genus, occurring in South and East Africa. It 
stands upwar<ls of 4i feet in height at the withers, and, except 
for some white streaks on the face and the whole of the under 
surface of the body, is of a black colour. The Blau])ok {II. lenco- 
ph(v.ns) is distinguished l)y the glaucous hue of the hair. The other 
species ai‘e the E([uiiie Antelope {H. equimis) and Baker’s Antelope 
{II. hdeeri) from the Sudan, both closely allied, but the latter 
distinguished ])y its pale fulvous colour, 23encilled ears, and black 
stripes on the shoulder. 

Skulls of fossil Antelopes from the Pliocene of India have been 
referred to IlippoimgitH {IL sivalends), and Sir V. Brooke suggests 
that the European Pliocene Auiilope redicoruk is not generically 
separable. 

Or//./’.- — Horns long, slender, nearly straight or somewhat 
recurved, rising l)ehind the orbit, and inclining backwards in the 
plane of the nasals ; lachrymal fossa distinct. Nape maned ; tail 
long, and more haired than in Hipgwtragus. Four species, ranging 
over all the African deserts to Arabia and Syi'ia. 

The Gemsbok {(). gazdla. Fig. 141), is a South African species 
characterised by its straight horns, the presence of a tuft of 
hair on the thi’oat, as well as by the large patches and stripes 
of black on the head, back, limbs, and Hanks. It stands nearly 
4 feet in height at the shoulder, and the horns are 2 feet 9 
inches in length. The coloui* of the upper part of the body is 
a rusty gray, and of the under part white, while these arc separ- 
ated from each other by a well-defined black band on either side. 
These bands unite on the breast, and are continued as a single 
black band until reaching the low^er jaw, where they again divide 
and form tAvo transverse bands on the head, terminating at 
the base of the horns. The head otherAvise is Avhite, as also are 
the limbs, Avith the exception of the thighs, which are black. 
The Gemsbok generally goes in pairs, or in small herds of three 
or four. The Beisa {0. beisa) of Abyssinia is distinguished by 
the absence of the tuft of hair on the throat. Writing of this 

^ Suudevall, Kongl. Vetemk. Akad. Umvdl. for 1844, p. 196, 

2 De Blainville, Bull. Soc. Philoin. 1816, p. .75. 
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species in his GeoJoffy and Zovlogi/ ((f Ahysdnia^ Mr. W. T. Blanford 
observes that “ the appearance of a herd of Oryx is very imposing. 
They are some of the most elegant and symmetrical of animals, tlie 
motions being those of a wild Horse rather than of an Antelope. 
Their favourite pace appears to be either a steady quick walk or a 
trot; they rarely bi’eak into a gallop unless greatly alarmed. 
When frightened they dash off, sometimes snorting and })utting 



Fia. 141. — Tho Geiiisbok {Oryx (jazrlhC). 


their heads down as if charging, raising their long tails, and look- 
ing very formidable. They are wary animals, though far less so 
than some other Antelopes. It is said that they frequently attack 
when wounded, and their long straight horns are most deadly 
weapons.” The Arabian Beatrix Antelope {0. bcatrix) is a much 
smaller animal, with the black markings confined to the head, fore 
limbs, and flanks. Finally, the Leucoryx (0. leiicoryx) of North 
Africa, while agreeing in size with the Beatrix, differs by its curved 
horns and uniform coloration. 

The extinct falceoryx, of the Lower Pliocene of Europe and the 
Isle of Samos, appears to have been an ancestral form of Oryx, said 
to show some signs of affinity with Hippotrayus, 
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Adclax } — Horns with the same inclination as in O/7/.r, but with 
a slight spiral twist. No mane on nape, but a slight one on the 
throat. Hoofs rounded. One species {A, misoinacuhdus), from North 
Africa and Arabia, the colour of which is nearly white. 

TragelapJdm Section . — Includes large, so-called Bovine, Ante- 
lopes now mainly characteristic of the Ethiopian region, l)ut with 
one Oriental genus. Horns usually present in the male only (if 
developed in the female smaller), with a more or less distinct ridge 
in front, and usually twisted spirally, the front ridge twisting 
outwards from the base of the hoT*n. Skull without lachrymal 
fossa, but with a large or small lachiymal fissure ; usually large 
pits at the apertures of the supraorbital foramina on the frontals ; 
premaxillfe reaching nasals. Muffle large and moist ; nostrils 
a])];)roximatcd. Molars hypsodont or brachydont. Vertical white 
stT‘i])es frerpicntly present on the brwly. 

a. Jliiid limbs 'much shorter than the fore. Horns behind the orbit, 

short, conical, fainihj angnlated. Nose bovine. Body without 
vertical strijn's. Molars (Fig. 123, p. 311) hypsodont, with 
a large accessory column in those of the upper jaw. One 
Orumial geyius. 

Boselaphns .- — The one genus of this subsection is represented 
only by the well-known Nilghai (B. tragocaimd as) of India. The 
male stands over 4 feet in height at the shoulder, with horns 
about 8 inches iH length; the hornless female being about one 
third smaller. Both sexes have a short erect mane, and the male 
has also a tuft of hair upon the throat. When adult the sexes 
arc veiy dilFerent in colour, the male being of a dark iron gray 
or slate colour, ai)proaching black on the head and legs, while 
the female and young are of a bright light brown or fawn colour. 
In both male and female at all ages the lips, chin, and under })arts, 
as well as two transverse stripes on the inner sides of the ears and 
rings on the fetlocks, arc wdiite, and the mane and tip of the tail 
black. The Nilghai is one of the few Antelopes occuri’ing in India, 
where it is found fj'om near the foot of the Himalaya to the south 
of Mysoi'e, though rare to the north of the Ganges and also in the 
extreme south. It is most abundant in Central India, and does not 
occur in Assam or the countries to the east of the Bay of Bengal. 
It frecpients forests and low jungles, though often found in toler- 
ably open plains, associating in small herds. One, or very often 
two, young produced at a birth. Fossil remains of species of this 
genus occur in the Pleistocene and Pliocene deposits of India. 

b. Fore and hind limbs etpial. Horns long, and spirally twisted. 

Nose cervine, and aperture of siiborbital gland very snuill. 

^ Ratiiiesiiue, Anal. Nat. 1815, i\ 56. 

- l)c Blaiiivillo, Soc. Philom. 1816, )i. 75. Syii. Portax, Hamilton- 

Sinith. 
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Body generally striped. Molars hrachydonty those of the 
upper pno in existing forms with a small inner accessory 
column. Three existing Ethiopian genera. 

Tragelaphnsd — Female hornless. Horns of males (Fig. 142) over 



Fig. 142. — Hea<l of Tragelaphus grains. From ydater/i'roc. Zool. Soc. J8S3, p. 3(}. 


orbit, with one or two spiral turns, obscurely ridged, the posterior 
ridge being more developed than the anterior. Skull with small 
supraorbital pits, very small lachrymal fissure, and no deep inter- 
cornual depression in the frontals. Neck maned or smooth. Hoofs 
short or long. Coloration usually brilliant, differing markedly in 
the two sexes, and the white bands on the body, when present, 
numerous and distinct. Seven species. 

^ Be Blainville, Bull, Soc. Philom, 1816, p. 75. Includes EuryceroSy Gray. 
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The Harnessed Antelopes are among the handsomest of the 
whole gi'oiip. The small (riiib (T. scriptns) is not larger than a 
Goat, hut T. angtm is 3 feet 4 inches in height at the shoulder. ^ In 
T. scriptu.% T. awiad, and 1\ euryceros, the two sexes difler in colour, 
the body is mai’ked by white stripes descending from a white dorsal 
streak, and the hoofs are short ; the third species differing from the 
others by the absence of a mane on the neck, back, and belly. 
T. f/raiiis agrees with this group in coloration (the mane being 



Fig. 143.— The Kudu (Sirepsiccros liulu). From Sclater, JasI of An mnls in Zoological Society's 
Gardens^ 1883, p. 13(5. 

absent), but differs in the extreme elongation of its hoofs. The 
Nakong, T. spekei, while having the long hoofs of I\ has a 

perfectly plain body coloration, Avith a mane on the neck. The two 
species with elongated hoofs inhabit swampy districts, for which 
this peculiar structure is admirably adapted ; and the Nakong, when 
frightened, will rush into the water and leave only its nostrils and 
the tips of the horns above the surface. The small Bushbuck 
(2\ sylvaticus) of South Africa has no stripes, and short hoofs. 

Strepsiceros } — ^I'emales hornless. Horns (Fig. 143) more twisted 

than in Tragelaplms, forming an open spiral, with the anterior ridge 
^ Gray, List. Mamm, Brit. Mils. p. 155 (1843). 
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very strongly developed, and rising at an obtuse angle to the plane 
of the nasals. Skull Avith large supraorbital pits, large lachrymal 
fissure, and deep intercornual depression. Hoofs short. Body Avith 
Avhite vertical stripes descending from a longitudinal dorsal streak. 
Two existing species. 

The Kudu (*S'. hulu^ Fig. 143) extends from South Africa to 
Abyssinia, and is only inferior in size to the Eland. The horns 
are about 4 feet in length, and form a very o])en spiral, and 
there is a fringe of long hair doAvn the front of the neck. The 
Lesser Kiuhi (»S’. imherhis)^ of Somalidand is a much smaller form, 
AAUthout the fringe of hair on the neck, and Avith a much smaller 
axis formed by the spiral of the horns. 

An imperfect skull fiom the Pliocene of Northern India has 
been referred to i^frepsireim. 

Oreas ^ — Females horned. Horns twisted on thcii‘ own axis, 
AAUth very strong ridges, inclining upwards and outAvards in the 
23lane of the nasals. General characters of skull as in preceding 
genus. StrijAcs on body, if present, very faintly marked. One 
existing species. 

The Eland (0. canna) is the largest of all the Antelo 2 )es, the 
males standing nearly G feet at the Avithers. One variety fi’om 
South Africa is of a uniform pale faAvn colour, Avhile the Central 
African form is of a bright tan colour, marked by a number of thin 
pale A^ertical stii2)es descending from a dark doi'sal ridge — these 
markings fading more or less in the adults. The males have a 
large dewlajA, a tuft of broAvn hair on the forehead, and a small 
mane on the neck. The straight black horns of the male are 
usually about 18 inches long. Elands Avere formoily extremely 
abundant in Southern and Eastern Africa, but their dostmetion 
has been so relentless that they have totally disapj)eared from 
extensive areas, and are daily becoming scarcer. 

Portions of ujoper jaws from the Pliocene deposits of India apjiear 
to indicate the former existence in that area of large Antelopes 
closely allied to the Eland, but distinguished from the liAung vSjAecies 
by the greater size of the inner accessory column in the U2)per 
molars. 

Allied Extinct Types. — Large Antelopes with spirally twisted 
horns appear to have been common over Southern Europe in Pliocene 
times, but their exact affinity is in many cases difficult to determine. 
Of these, Palmreas, AAffiich occurs in the LoAver Pliocene of Europe 
and Algeria, appears to present aflinities ])oth to Oreas and 
Strepsiceros, and may have been the ancestral type from Avhich 
these two genera are derived ; the ujAper molars have well-developed 
accessory columns. 

The so-called Antilope tortkornis, of the French Pliocene, 
* Desmarcst, Mamtnalogiey p. 471 (1822). 
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resembles Tragelaphus in the greater development of the posterior 
as compared with the anterior ridge of the liorn-cores, and has 
accordingly been referred to that genus. Brotragelaphus^ of the 
Lower Pliocene of Attica, difters from all the other types in the 
absence of the anterior ridge on the horn -cores and of the 
supraorbitjil pits, while it has a distinct lachrymal fossa. 

In this jjlace it will be convenient to notice certain fossil forms 
which do not accord with any of the existing sections of the family, 
and for the recej)tion of which the Pakcotnfgine section has been 
formed. In these types the horn-cores are laterally compressed 
like those of the modern floats, l)ut theup])cr molars resemble those 
of the brachydoiit Antelopes. The earliest of these genera, and the 
first representative of the Antelopes yet knoAvn, is Protragoceros^ of 
the Middle Miocene of France, fii*st described ;is A afihpe chrnifa ; 
Pakrafrtfgoceros and Tnigoceroa, of the Lower Pliocene, ai‘e distin- 
guished by theii* larger horns and wider molars. 

A remarkable large Ant(d(»pe from the Lower Pliocene of the 
Isle of Samos, in the Turkish Archi])elago, jn’oposed to be described 
as (h'i(dh(rmm, a])pcars to be unlike any other foiiii. The horns, 
which are ])laced on the extreme vertex of the skull, are very 
short, tightly twisted, and project in front of the forehead. The 
upper* molars have short and ])road ci'ovns, with no accessory 
column on the inner side. 

Jkfpiraprine Section. — The Ca})rine Antelopes, as the typical 
nuimlrers of this section may be termed, appear to connect the true 
Antelopes with . the Goats. They are mostly small oi* medium- 
sized forms, inhabiting portions of the Pahearctic and Oriental 
regions, with one outlying North American genus, llie ty])ic*al 
forms present the folhjwing features, tiorns present, and of nearly 
equal size in both sexes, rising behind the orbits, short, ringed at 
the base, conical or somewhat compressed, and recurved. Sub- 
orbital gland generally present, in some cases small. Build clumsy ; 
hoofs large ; tail short, tapcjring, hairy above. Skull with lachrymal 
fossa, but no fissure. Molars as in the Caprine section. 

llupicaprn.^ — Horns short and cylindrical, rising perpendicnlarly 
from the forehead for some distance, then bending sharply back- 
wards and downwards, forming hooks with pointed tips. Premaxillte 
not reaching the nasals. One species, Pala^-arctic. 

The Gemse, or Alpine Chamois {Pi. tragus), inhabits the high 
mountains of Europe from the Pyrenees to the Caucasus. It stands 
about 2 feet in height at the withers. The body is covered in 
winter with long hair of a chestnut-broAvn colour, that of the head 
being paler, with a dark brown streak on each side. At other 
seasons the colour is somewhat lighter, in spring approaching 
to gray. Underneath the external covering the body is further 
^ De Blaiuville, Ball, Soc, Philom, 1816, p. 75. . 
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protected from cold by a coat of short thick wool of a grayish colour. 
The tail is black ; the ears are pointed and erect \ the hoofs have the 
outer edges higher than the soles, and are thus admirably adapted 
for laying hold of the slightest projection or roughness on the face 
of the rocky precipices it frequents. The Chamois is gregarious, 
living in herds of fifteen or twenty, and feeding generally in the 
morning or evening. The old males, however, live alone, except in 
the rutting season, which occurs in October, when they join the 
herds, driving off* the young males, and engaging in contests with 



Pi(3. 144 . — Ntmorhmlus crisjnifi. From Sclatir, List of Amvials in Zoological Society's Gardens^ 

1883, p. 151. 

each other that often end fatally. The period of gestation is 
twenty weeks, when the female, beneath the shelter of a projecting 
rock, produces one and sometimes two young. In summer the 
Chamois ascends to the limits of perpetual snow, being only out- 
stripped in the loftiness of its haunts by the Ibex ; and during that 
season it shows its intolerance of heat by choosing such browsing 
grounds as have a northern exposure. 

Neniorhcadus .^ — Horns rounded, gi'adually recurving, without 
distinct hook at the end. Suborbital gland small or wanting ; ears 
large ; skull with a large lachrymal depression, and the premaxillte 
not quite reaching the nasals. Some nine species, ranging from 
the Eastern Himalayas to North China and Japan, and southwards 
^ Hainilton-Smitli, in Griffith' s Animal Kingdom^ vol. v. ]>. 352 (1827), 
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to Formosa, the Malay Ponirisula, and Sumatra. The smallest 
species is the Himalayan Goral (N, gmil). Of the larger forms we 
may mention the Himalayan Serow {N. huhalinus) the Cambing- 
Utan {N. sumatrensis) of Sumatra, and the Japanese JV, crispm 
(Fig. 144). Of the Screw, Colonel Kinloch remarks that “it 
is a large and powerful beast. The body is covered with very 
coarse hair, which assumes the form of a bristly mane on the 
head and shoulders, and gives the beast a ferocious appearance, 
which does not belie its disposition. The colour is a dull black 
on the back, bright red on the sides, and white underneath, the 
legs also being dirty white. The ears are very large, the muzzle 
is coarse. The Serow has an awkward gait, but in spite of this can 
go over the worst ground ; and it has perhaps no superior in going 
down steep hills. It is a solitary animal, and nowhere numerous.” 

Haploceros^ — The Rocky-Mountain Goat {Ilaphceros montams\ 
inhabiting the northern parts of California, appears to be very 
closely allied to Nermrhmdus. The horns are somewhat compressed 
at the base ; there is no suborbital gland ; and the ears are small. 
The hair, which is whitish in colom’, is very long, and es])ecially 
abundant in the region of the throat, shoulders, tianks, and tail. 
The animal is about the size of a large Sheep. 

Badorcas^ — The Takin (7>. ttuicolor) of the Mishmi Hills in 
Assam, and an allied species from Eastern Tibet, are larger forms 
apparently related to Nemorhaidits, but with a much greater develop- 
ment of the horns. The horns of what is considered to be the 
male arise fi'om the vertex of the skull, and are nearly in con- 
tact in the middle line; they first bend outwards and downwards, 
and then suddenly upwards and backwards. Those regarded by 
Mr. Hume as referable to the female are directed at first outwards, 
and then gradually curve upwards and backwards, without any down- 
ward flexure or angulation. The horns of the male may be 2 feet in 
length, with a basal diameter of 13 inches. The muzzle is hairy, with 
a small naked raufile. There appear to be considerable seasonal 
and sexual variations in colour ; the body being in some cases of 
a yellow dun, while in others it is a dusky, reddish-brown, with 
much black intermingled. The heads of large males arc blackish. 

Scarcely anything is known of the habits of the Takin, which 
never appears to have been seen alive by Europeans. 

Caprine Section. — Both sexes with horns, but those of the female 
small. Horns usually compressed, triangular, with transverse 
ridges, and either curving backwards or spiral. Muzzle hairy, 
without naked muffle. Suborbital gland small or absent ; lachrymal 

^ Hamilton- Smith, in Griffith's Animal Kingdom^ vol. v. p. 354 (1827). 
Amended from “ A])locerus.” 

2 Hodgson, Jmirn. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xix. p. 65 (1850). 

3 See A. 0. Hume, Broc. Zool. Soc. 1887, pp. 483-486. 
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fossa of skull present or absent. Tail short and flattened. Foot- 
glands frequently present. Molars very hypsodont ; those of the 
upper jaw being narroAv, without an accessory internal column. 
Mainly Paloearctic, but with some outlying forms. 

This section includes the Goats and Sheep, which are so closely 
connected that it is difficult to give well-marked generic characters 
that will hold good for all the sj)ccies. They seem to be one of 



ri(J. ]V }. — The Ihvx (Cujh'o ibcj). 


the latest devoIopnioTits of the lloiddc', since they are unknown 
before the I liocenc jjeriod j and are essentially mountain forms. 

Horns flattened from side to side, and cither cui vin-' 
backwards (Fig. 145) or spirally twisted. No suborbital glaiuf 
and no lachrymal fossa in the skull. Foot-glaud.s, if present, only 
in the fore feet. Chin more or less bearded. Males with a strong 
odour. Vertebrae : 0 7, D 1 3, L 6, S 4, C 9-1 3. Some dozen species 
ran^ng over all the higher mountains of Southern Europe, from 
Spain to the Caucasus ; also found in Abyssinia, Persia, Sind, and 
Baluchistan, thence through the higher Himalaya, and so mi to 
Tibet and Northern China. One outlying species occurs in the 
Nilgherries of Southern India. 

^ Linn. SysL Nat. 12tli ed. vol. i. p. 94 (1766). 
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The European Ibex or Steinbok (Fjg. 145), which may be 
taken as a typic«al Goat, stands about 2^ feet in height at the 
shoulder. In summer the hair is short and smooth, and of an 
ashy-gray colour, but a long coat is developed in winter. The 
horns of the male rise in a bold backward sweep from the forehead, 
and are characterised by the strong transverse ridges on the broad 
and flat anterior surface. They are said to be not more than some 
2 feet in length, but these dimensions are greatly exceeded by the 
horns of the Himalayan I])ex. The Alpine Ibex lives at a gi’eater 
height than the Chamois, spending the day just at the limit of 
perpetual snow, and descending at night to graze at loAver levels. 
Both this and the Himalayan species generally live in small herds 
of from five to fifteen or more ; they are wary animals, although not 
so much so as many of the wild Sheej). The following list, mainly 
taken fi'om two papers by Mr. Sclater,^ gives the distribution 
of the various species of Goats, with some remarks on their 
peculiarities : — 

(1) (J. confined to the Alps of Switzerland, Savoy, and 
the Tyrol, and now nearly extinct, except where artificially j)re- 
served. (2) (J, sihirica, closely allied to the preceding, but with 
larger horns, occurs in the Altai Mountains, and throughout the 
Himalaya from Kashmir to Nipal, and northward towards Turke- 
stan. (3) i\ sinuitim, of the mountains of Upper Egypt, the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, and PalCvStine, is allied to the two preceding 
s[)ecies, but has the horns somewhat more compressed, with a 
diflerence in the ridges on the front. (4) C. cavmska^ a very 
distinct species, confined to the Caucasus, where it inhabits the 
western part of the Great Caucasus ; udth thick horns curving 
backwards and outwards in one plane, with the exception of their 
tips, which incline inwards. “ (5) (7. i)allcm is an allied si)ecies from 
the Eastern Caucasus, distinguished, among othei* features, by the 
curvature of the horns, which lie flatter and twist more outward 
from the forehead, with a greater terminal inward bend. (6) C, 
pyrenaica, of the Pyrenees, and the higher ranges of Central Spain, 
Andalusia, and Portugal, is anothei* nearly related species. (7) 
C. (V(/u{/ni,% formerly abundant over the Grecian Archipelago, but 
now restricted in Europe to Crete and some of the Cyclades, is 
found throughout the mountains of Asia Minor and Peivsia, and 
thence to Baluchistan and Sind. The horns ai’e thinner and 
sharper in front than in the Ibexes, and this species is generally 
regarded as the ancestral stock of the various breeds of domestic 
Goats. (8) C, dorcas^ a Goat from the island of Jura, near Euboea, 
has been described under this name, and is apparently nearly allied 

1 Proc. ZooL Soc. 1886, p. 314 ; and 1887, p. 552. 

Specimens referred l)y Dinnik to C. caumsicit have been made tlie types of 
another species sever Izovi. 

^3 
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to C. cegagrus, (9) C, ivalie, an apparently well - characterised 
species from the highest ranges of Abyssinia. (10) C, falconeri ; 
the Markhoor differs from all the preceding species by the spiral 
twisting of its horns, which attain enormous dimensions. It occurs 
in the Pir - Panjal range south of Kashmir, and thence into 
Afghanistan and the Suleiman range, and northwards to Astor, 
Gilgit, and Scardo (Riltistan). The specimens from the Suleiman 
range have the spiral of the horns very close, somewhat as in the 
Eland ; while in those from Astor, Gilgit, and Scardo it is very open, 
as in the Kudu. The Pir-Panjal race occupies a somewhat inter- 
mediate position in this respect. (11) C. jemlaica, the Thar, 
inhabits suitable regions along the whole range of the Himalaya 
from Kashmir to Bhutan. Together with the next species, it 
differs from the more typical Goats in its short, thick, and much 
comijressed horns, the anterior border of which is keeled, and the 
moist naked muffle. There are no glands in the fore feet. It was 
generically separated by Gray as Hemitragua, (12) 0. hylocrivs, 
the so-called Ibex of the Nilgherries, Anamallays, and other adjoin- 
ing ranges of Southern India, is an outlying species, a])parently 
allied to the preceding, but with somewhat different horns, in 
which the external angle in front is much rounded off. 

Of fossil Goats we have but little knowledge. Kemains of 
C\ pyremiea are found in cave-deposits at Gibraltar ; and it is not 
improbable that the genus is represented in the Upper Pliocene of 
France. Several species occur in the Pliocene of India, C, sivak^isis 
being apparently closely allied to C. jemlaica^ while another has 
horns resembling those of C, falconeri^ and it is possil^lc that a 
third may be more nearly related to the Ibexes. 

Ooia } — Horns curving backwards and dowinvards in a ])old 
sweep, with the tips everted, generally with more or less prominent 
transverse ridges, and brownish in colour. Suborbital gland iind 
lachrymal fossa usually present, but generally small. Foot-glands 
in all the feet. Chin not bearded ; - males without a strong odour. 
Vertebrae: C 7, D 13, L 6, S 4, C 10-14. Some twelve species, 
mainly Palaearctic, but extending into the adjacent portions of the 
Oriental region, and with one outlying species in North America. 

The more typical Sheep are closely connected with the Goats by 
the Himalayan Bharal (0. mhura) and the Aoudad (0. tragelaphus) of 
Northern Africa, both these species having no suborbital gland and 
no lachrymal fossa, while their comparatively smooth and olive- 
coloured horns show a decided approximation to those of the 
Goats. Both present, however, the ovine character of glands in 
all the feet. In the typical Sheep the basioccipital of the skull 
is wider in front than behind, with the anterior pair of tubercles 

^ Linn. Syst, Nat, 12th ed. vol. i. p. 97 (1766). 

® There may be a beard on the throat, as in 0. q/cloceros. 
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widely separated and much larger than the posterior pair. The 
Bharal, however, resembles the Goats in having an oblong basi- 
occipital, with the posterior tubercles larger and more prominent 
than the anterior ones, both being situated in the same antero- 
posterior line. These transitions towards the caprine type are, 
however, not sufficient to support the view that the Bharal should 
form the type of a distinct genus (Pseudois), more especially since 
some of the typical Sheep, like 0, mnadensis, have the lachrymal 
fossa of the skull very much reduced in size. 

The distinction of the various permanent modifications under 
which wild Shee}) occur is a matter of considerable difficulty. Trivial 
characters, such as size, slight variations in colour, and especially 
the form and curvature of the horns, are relied U 2 )on by different 
zoologists who have given attention to the subject in the discrimina- 
tion of s 2 )ecies, but no comjilete accord has yet been established. 
The most generally recognised forms are enumerated below. 

The geograj^hical distribution of wild Shee]) is interesting. The 
immense mountain ranges of Central Asia, the Pamir and Thian- 
Sluin of Turkestan, may be looked U 2 ;)on as the centre of their 
habitat. Here, at an elevation of 16,000 feet above the sea-level, 
is the home of the magnificent Ovis poH, named after the celebrated 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo, who met with it in his adventurous 
travels through this region in the thirteenth century. It is remark- 
able for the great size of the horns of the old rams and the wide 
oi)cn sweej) of their curve, so that the 2 )oints stand boldly out on each 
side, far away from the animals head, instead of curling round 
nearly in the same plane, as in most of the other sj^ecies. A Sheep 
from the same region, in which the horns retain their more normal 
develoimicnt, has received the name of 0. karelinij but, according to 
Mr. W. T. Blanford,^ is not distinct sj^ecifically from 0. East- 

ward and northward is found the Argali {0. argali), with a wide and 
not very well determined range ; it formerly occurred in the Altai, 
but is now found in Noithern Mongolia. Still farther north, in the 
Stanovoi Mountains and Kamschatka, is 0. nickola, and away on 
the other side of Behring^s Strait, in the Eocky Mountains and 
adjacent highlands of western North America, is the ‘‘Bighorn’’ 
or Mountain Sheeji (0. caiiadensis), the only member of the genus 
found in that continent, and indeed — except the Bison, Musk-Ox, 
Mountain Goat (Hajjloceim), and the Piong-buck {Antilocapra ) — 
the only hollow- horned Euminant, being like the rest obviously 
a straggler from the cradle of its race. The two last-named 
species are nearly allied, and are characterised by the slight 
development of the ridges on their horns and the very shallow 
lachrymal fossa. Turning southward from the 2 >oint from which we 
started, and still a little to the east, in Nii)al and Western Tibet, 
^ Proc, Zooh Boc. 1884, p. 326. 
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is the Himalayan Argali (0. hodgsoni), having massive and strongly 
curved horns, with bold ridges, like those of the true Argali. 
Indeed, were it not for their isolated areas there would appear to 
be no grounds for distinguishing these two closely allied forms, 
and it is not improbable that they ai*e really identical. (K himlrl 
appears to have been founded on a hybrid between 0. hodgsoni and 
0, vignei. In the same districts, and also in Southern Ladak, there 
occurs the Bharal (0. nahura), with smaller, smoother, and more 
spreading horns. Passing in a south-westerly direction we find a 
series of smaller foi'ms, 0, vignei of Ladak, 0, cyvdocervi^ of Northern 



Fio. 140. — Tho Moiitllon {Ovts musmon). From a living animal in tlic* London Zoological 

Gardens. 

India, Persia, and Baluchistan, 0, gmelivi of Asia Minoi' and Persia, 
0. opJiioii, confined to the elevated pine-clad Troodos Mountains of 
the island of Cyprus, and said at the time of the British occupa- 
tion in 1878 to have been reduced to a flock of about twenty-five 
individuals, and 0. mnsimou, the Moufflon of Corsica and Sardinia 
(see Fig. 146), believed to have been formerly also a native of 
Spain. In the three latter species the females are hornless. Lastly, 
we have the somewhat aberrant. Goat-like Aoudad (0. tragelaphm), 
of the great mountain ranges of North Africa, in which, as already 
mentioned, the skull and horns resemble those of the Bharal, 
although the tail is longer, and there is a thick fringe of long hair 
on the throat, chest, and fore legs. 
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We thus find that Sheep are essentially inhabitants of high 
mountainous pai*ts of the world, for dwelling among which their 
wonderful powers of climbing and leaping give them special 
advantages. No species frequent by choice either level deserts, 
open plains, dense forests, or swanqxs. By far the greater number 
of species are inhabitants of the continent of Asia, one extending 
into North America, one into Southern Europe, and one into North 
Africa. No wild Sheep exist in any other part of the world, 
unless the so-called Musk-Ox of the Arctic regions, the nearest 
existing ally to the true Sheep, may be considered as one. Geo- 
logically speaking, Sheep appear to be very modern animals, or 
]jcrhaps it would be safer to say that no remains that can be with 
certainty referred to the genus have been met with in the hitherto 
explored true Tertiary beds, which have yielded -such abundant 
modifications of Antelopes and l)eer. They are generally con- 
sidered not to bo indigenous in the British Isles, but to have been 
introduced by man from the East in prehistoric times. A fossil 
Sheep (Ori.s apparently allied to the Argali, has, however, 

been described from the so-called Forest-bed of the Norfolk coast. 

The Hhoep was a domestic animal in Asia and Europe before 
the dawn of history, though quite unknowm as such in the New 
World until after the Spanish com] nest. It has now beo!i intro- 
duced by man into almost all parts of the world where settled agri- 
cultural operations are carried on, l)ut flourishes especially in the 
tenqicrate regions of ])oth hemispheres. AMiether our well-known 
and useful animal is derived from any one of the existirig wild 
species, or from the crossing of several, or from some now extinct 
species, is quite a matter of conjecture. The variations of external 
characters seen in the diflerent domestic breeds are very great. 
They are chiefly manifested in the form and number of the horns, 
which may be imn'eased from the normal two to four or even eight, 
or may l)e altogether absent in the female alone, or in both sexes ; 
in the form and length of the ears, which often hang pendent by 
the side of the head ; in the peculiar elevation or arching of the 
nasal Ijoiics in some Eastern races ; in the length of the tail, and 
the development of great masses of fat at each side of its root, or 
in the tail itself ; and in the colour and quality of the fleece. 

Ooihos} — This genus is generally considered to be a connecting 
link between the Caprine and Bovine sections, but should rather 
be regarded as an aberi*ant tyj^e of the former. Horns of adult 
male rounded, smooth, and closely approximated at their bases, 
where they are depressed and rugose ; curving doAvnwards, and 
then upwards and forwards. Muzzle caprine ; no suborbital gland, 
no lachrymal fossa or fissure in skull ; orbits tubular ; a large narial 
aperture and very short nasals ; premaxillae not reaching nasals. 

^ Do Blainvillo, Jiiill, Soc. Philom. 1816, p. 76. 
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Tail short, and molar teeth caprine. One existing and two fossil 
species, Palfearctic and Ncarctic. 

The animal commonly kno\ni as the Musk-Ox {Ovilm moschafns), 
though approaching in size the smaller varieties of Oxen, is in 
structure and hal)its closely allied to the Sheep, its affinities being 
well expressed by the generic name Orihos bestowed upon it by 
De Blainville. The specific name, as also the common Englisli 
appellatives “ Musk-Ox,’’ “ Musk-Buffalo,” or “ Musk-Sheep,” applied 
to it by various authors, refer to the musky odour which the animal 
exhales. This does not appear to be due to tlio secretion of a 
special gland, as in the case of the Musk-Deer ; but it must be 



FiiJ. 147. — Tliu MusK-Ox 


observed that, excc]3t as regards the osteology, very little is known 
of the anatomy of this species. It about equals in size the small 
Welsh and Scotch cattle. The head is large and broad. The horns 
in the old males have extremely broad bases, meeting in the median 
line, and covering the brow and whole crown of the head. They 
are directed at first downwards by the side of the face and then 
turn upwards and forwards, ending in the same plane as the eye. 
Their basal halves are of a dull white colour, oval in section and 
coarsely fibrous; their middle part smooth, shining, and round ; their 
tips black. In the females and young males the horns are smaller, 
and their bases are separated from each other by a space in the 
middle of the forehead. The cars are small, erect, and pointed, and 
nearly concealed in the hair. The space between the nostrils and 
the upper lip is covered with short close hair, as in Sheep and Goats, 
without any trace of the bare muffle of the Oxen. The greater part 
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of the animal is covered with long brown hair, thick, matted, and 
curly on the shoulders, so as to give the appearance of a hump, but 
elsewhere straight and hanging down, — that of the sides, back, and 
haunches reaching as far as the middle of the legs and entirely 
concealing the very short tail. There is also a thick woolly uiider- 
fur, shed in the summer. The hair on the lower jaw, throat, and 
chest is long and straight, and hangs down like a beard or dewlap, 
though there is no loose fold of skin in this situation as in Oxen. 
The liml)s are stout and short, terminating in unsymmetrical hoofs, 
the external one being rounded, the internal pointed, and the sole 
partially covered with hair. 

The Musk-Ox is at the present day confined to the most northern 
parts of North America, where it ranges over the rocky barren 
grounds between the GOth parallel and the shores of the Arctic 
Sea. Its southern range is gradually contracting, and it appears 
that it is no longer met with west of the Mackenzie Kiver, though 
former-ly abundaiit as far as Eschscholtz Bay. Northwards and 
eastwards it extends through the Parry Islands and Grinnell Land 
to North Greenland, reaching on the west coast as far south as 
IMelvillc Bay ; and it was also met with in abundance I)y the 
(ierman polar expedition of 1869-70 at Sabine Island on the east 
coast. No trace of it has been found in Spitzbergen or Franz 
Joseph Ijand. As provcal by the discovery of fossil remains, it 
ranged during the Pleistocene period over northern Siberia and the 
])lains of Germany and France, its bones occurring very generally 
in river deposits along with those of the Beindoer, Mammoth, and 
Woolly Rhinoceros. It has also been found in Pleistocene gravels 
in several ])arts of England, as Maidenhead, Bromley, Freshfield 
near Bath, Barnwood near Gloucester, and also in the lower brick- 
earth of the Thames valley at Crayford, Kent. 

It is gregarious in habit, assembling in herds of twenty or thirty 
head, or, according to Heariie, sometimes eighty or a hundred, in 
which there arc seldom more than two or three full-grown males. 
The Musk-Ox runs with considerable si3eed, notwithstanding the 
shortness of its legs. Major H. W. Feilden, naturalist to the Arctic 
expedition of 1875, says: “No person watching this animal in a 
state of nat\ire could fail to see how essentially ovine are its actions. 
When alarmed they gather together like a flock of sheep herded l^y 
a collie dog, and the way in which they pack closely together and 
follow blindly the vacillating leadership of the old ram is unquestion- 
ably sheep-like. When thoroughly frightened they take to the hills, 
ascending precipitous slopes and scaling rocks with great agility.” 
They feed chiefly on grass, but also on moss, lichens, and tender 
shoots of the willow and pine. The female brings forth a single 
young one in the end of May or beginning of June after a gestation 
of nine months. According to Sir J. Richardson, “ when this animal 
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is fat its flesh is well tasted, and resembles that of the Caribou, but 
has a coarser grain. The flesh of the bulls is highly flavoured, and 
both bulls and cows when lean smell strongly of musk, their flesh 
at the same time being very dark and tough, and certainly far 
inferior to that of any other ruminating animal existing in North 
America.” The carcase of a Musk-Ox weighs, exclusive of fat, above 
3 cwt. On this subject, Major Feilden^ says ; “The cause of the 
disagreeable odour which fretiuently taints the flesh of these animals 
has received no elucidation from my observations. It does not 
appear to be confined to either sex, or to any j)articular season of 
the year ; for a young unweaned animal, killed at its mother's side 
and transferred within an hour to the stew-pans, was as rank and 
objectionable as any. The flesh of some of these animals of which 
I have partaken was dark, tender, and as well llavouied as that of 
four-year old Southdown mutton.” 

Eemains of two fossil species of this genus {0. homhifmtH and 
0. aivifrons) have been described from Pleistocene beds in the 
United States, the one from Kentucky and the other from the 
Arkansas River. Both (if indeed they be valid species) apjjcar 
closely allied to the living form. 

Bovine Section , — Horns present and of nearly equal size in l)oth 
se^tes ; in form rounded or angulated, placed on or near the vertex 
of the skull, extending more or less outwaj'ds, and curving upwards 
near the extremities ; external surface comparatively smo(;th and 
never marked by prominent transverse ridges or knobs. Muzzle 
broad, with large naked muffle; nostrils lateral; no suborbital 
gland. Skull without any trace of lachrymal fossa or fissure. Tail 
long and cylindrical ; generally tufted at the extremity, rarely 
hairy throughout. Males usually with a dew-lap on the thi*oat. No 
foot-glands. Molar teeth extremely hypsodont ; those of the upper 
jaw with a neaidy square cross-section, and a large accessory inner 
column. 

The section is abundantly represented in the Pala‘arctic, 
Oriental, and Ethiopian regions, with one Nearctic species and an 
outlying and aben*ant species in Celebes. 

Bos ,'^ — The whole of the species of Oxen were included by 
Linnaeus in the single gejius Bos, and although the species have 
been distributed by modern zoologists in several genera — such as 
Anoa, Buhalus, Bison, PoepUagus, Bibos, and Bos — the characters ])y 
which they are separated are so slight that it sQcms, on the whole, 
preferable to retain the old genus in its original wide sense. Using 
then the term Bos in this sense, it will include all the representatives 
of the section — about a dozen in number — and may be divided 
into several groups. 

^ Zoologist, Seiitumber 1877. 

^ Lirm. Syst, Kal, 12th ed.vol, i. p. 98 (1760). 
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The first group includes the Buffaloes (genus B\ihaliis\ chiefly 
characterised by their more or less flattened and angulated horns, 
which incline ui)wards and backwards, with an inward curve 
towards their tips, and arc placed below the plane of the occiput, 
or vertex of the skull. The premaxillse reach to the nasals, and 
the vomer is peculiar in being so much ossified as to join the 
])()sterior border of the palate. The back has a distinct ridge in 
the region of the withers ; and the forehead is frecpiently convex. 
Oriental and Ethiopian region, and Celebes. 

The most generalised representative of this group is the small 
Anoa [B. (lepressicornis) of Cele])es, the type of the genus A7ioa or 
Brolnibahcs, which has the same cranial structure as in the more 
typical Buffaloes, to the young of which (as was pointed out by 
the late Professor Garrod) it presents a striking resemblance. Its 
colour is black ; and the short and prismatic horns are directed 
upwards from the forehead. In the Pliocene Siwaliks of India 
there occur the remains of larger Buflaloes (i>. occipitalis and 
B. acuticomis) closely allied to the Anoa, but with longer and more 
distinctly angulated horns. The still larger B. platf/ceros of the 
last-named deposits, in which the horns are wide -spreading and 
much flattened, ajipears to 1)C in some respects intermediate between 
the preceding and following forms. The typical Indian Buffalo 
{Bos buffet which has been domesticated over South-East Asia, 
Egypt, and Southern Europe, is, in the wild state, a gigantic animal 
with enormous horns. These horns are longer, more slender, and 
more outwardly directed in the female than in the male ; and in 
the former sex may have a length of more than 6 feet from base 
to tip. They are widely separated at their bases, the forehead is 
very convex, and the caj’s arc not excessively large, and have no 
distinct fringe. These Buffaloes frequent swampy and moist dis- 
tricts ill several parts of India, Imt it is in many instances difficult 
to decide wdiether they belong to really wild or to feral races. 
Very large skulls, specifically indistinguishable from those of the 
existing form, occur in the Pleistocene deposits of the Narbada 
valley in India ; while an allied, if not specifically identical form, 
occurs in the Pliocene of the same country. There is some doubt 
whether B. antiquus of the Pleistocene of Algeria is most nearly 
related to the Indian or to the African species. 

In Africa two species of Buffalo are recognised by Sir Victor 
Brooke,^ namely the large B. coffer, occurring typically at tlie Cape, 
but said by this writer to range to Abyssinia, and the smaller 
B. pumilus, which seems to have a very wide distribution. The 
skulls of both these forms are shorter than in the Indian species, 
while the horns are also shorter, much more curved inwardly, and 
more approximated on the forehead. In the large typical form of 
^ Proc. Zoo}, Soc, 1873, p, 474. 
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B. differ from South Africa the colour is black, the horns of the male 
are very thick, much reflected, and closely approximated on the 
forehead, where they form a helmet-like mass.^ The large northei*n 
form described as B. mjidnodwlis has the horns somewhat less thick, 
and thus approximates to the so-called B. 2 mvnJa.<. 

The latter occurs typically in Western Africa, where it has also 
been described as B. hracltyceros. In the typical form the horns are 
thinner and less reflected than in B, differ, and in some specimens 
they are more widely separated on the forehead, and are marked at 
their bases by distinct ruga?. The colour is ruddy brown, inclining 
to rufous in one specimen. The skulls of Buffaloes from West 
Africa, probably referable to the form described as />. centralis, appeiir 
to connect Z>. pimilas with B, caffer, as shown by their larger size 
and the form of their horns ; so that further observations are 
rerpiired to show whether the smaller form is really entitled to 
rank as a distinct species, or merely as a Avell-marked local race. 

The second group comprises the Bisons, which are more nearly 
allied to the true Oxen, having similar rounded horns, but the skull 
being less massive, with a longer and more tai)ering frontal i*egion, 
and a wider frontal diameter. The superior part of the forehead 
is transversely arched, the intercornual space elevated in the 
middle, the horns situated below the plane of the occiput, and 
the orbits more or less prominent. The premaxillm do not extend 
upwards to reach the nasals. The Bisons (Fig. 148) have the body 
covered with short, crisp, woolly hair, while on the head and neck 
there is an abundance of much longer and darker hair, which forms 
a mane concealing the eyes, ears, and the bases of the horns. There 
is also a long ])eard beneath the chin ; while a line of long hair 
extends from the head nearly to the tail, the lattei’ l)eing tufted 
at the extremity. The withers are much highei’ than the hind 
quarters, so that there is a kind of hump at the shoulders. 

The group is represented by two species — the Eui'opean and 
the American Bison. The former is the J>os hanasus of Linnaius, 
and is also identical with the Bos hison of Kay. The German name 
JFisent is the equivalent of the Greek Bison. The American 
species is the Bos ameriemms of Gmelin. Both species are closely 
allied, but the American Bison is slightly the smaller animal of 
the two, and is shorter and weaker in the hind quarters, with 
a smaller pelvis; its body is, however, more massive in front; 
and the hair on the head, neck, and fore quarters is longer and 
more luxuriant. A large bull American Bison, preserved in the 
Museum at Washington, stands 5 feet 8 inches in height at the 
withers. The European Bison appears to have been formerly 

^ Sir V. Brooke states that this species is distinguished from B. immUxis by 
the absence of a fringe to the ears, but specimens in the British Museum show 
that this is not the case. 
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a})undant over a large portion of Europe in the Pleistocene period 
— the fossil race described as B, prisms not being specifically dis- 
tinct ; but at the present day it exists only in the primeval forests 
of Lithuania, Moldavia, Wallachia, and the Caucasus, where it is 
artificially preserved. 

The American Bison formerly ranged over about one-third of 
the North American continent. Thus, to quote from Mr. Horna- 
day,^ “starting almost at tide-water on the Atlantic coast, it ex- 
tended across the Alleghany mountain system to the prairies along 
the Mississipin, and southward to the delta of that great system. 



Fio. 14S.— The American Bison (I?os americumis). After Hornaday. 

Although the great plain country of the West was the natural 
home of the species, where it flourished most abundantly, it also 
wandered south across Texas to the burning plains of North-Eastern 
Mexico, westward across the Kochy Mountains into New Mexico, 
Utah, iind Idaho, and northward across a vast treeless waste to the 
bleak and inhospitable shores of the Great Slave Lake itself.” In 
consequence of the settlement of the country by Europeans the area 
inhabited by the Bison was gi*adually contracted, till about 1840 
one mighty herd occupied the centre of its former range. The 
comifletion of the Union Pacific Bail way in 1869 divided this great 
herd into a southern and a northern division, the former comprising 
a number of individuals estimated at nearly four millions, while the 
latter contained about a million and a half. Before 1880 the 
southern herd had, however, practically ceased to exist ; while the 
same fate overtook the northern one in 1883. In 1889 some twenty 
stragglers in Texas represented the last of the southern herd; 
while there were a few others in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 

^ The Extirpation of the American Eisoii, 1S89. 
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and Dakota. A herd of some two hundred Avild individuals, 
derived from the northern herd, is preserved hy the United SUtes 
Government in the Yellowstone National Park ; and it is believed 
that some five hundred of the race known as Wood-Bison exist in 
British territory ; but Avith these exceptions this magnificcTit species 
is exterminated. The multitudes in AA^hich the American Bison 
formerly existed ai'e almost incredible ; the prairies being absolutely 
black AAuth them as far as the eye could reach, and ‘the numbers 
in the herds being, as Ave liaA^'e said, reckoned by millions. Mi*. 
Hornaday oven considers that the Avhole of the game in South 



Fk;. 1*1'^ — TIjc A'ak griiiLnicmy), dojiiestic varii^ty. 


Africa Avas never ecpial to the number of Bison on an ecpial area of 
the American prairies. 

An extinct Bison from the Pleistocene of Texas, known as Jjos 
latifrons, Avas probaldy the ancestor of the recent American species. 

The Yak {fios grunniem) appears to be allied both to the Bisons 
and the true Oxen, being distinguished from the former by the 
different position occupied by the long hair, Avhich forms a fringe 
investing the shoulders, flanks, and thighs, and grows over the 
Avhole of the tail. In the skull the orbits are less tubular, the fore- 
head flatter, and the premaxilla? less Avidely separated from the 
nasals. There is no distinct dcAvlap. Wild Yaks inha])it the 
higher regions of Chinese Tibet and the region of the Karakoram, 
as well as the more outlying parts of Ladak, such as the Chang- 
chemo valley. OAving, however, to incessant pursuit those noAv found 
Avithin the territories of the Maharaja of Kashmir are stragglers 
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from Chinese Ti})et. The height of the Yak is somewhat lower 
than that of the larger domestic cattle. The colour of the wild race 
is hlack, tending to brown on the flanks ; but many of the tamo 
breeds which have been crossed with ordinary cattle have more or 
less white (Fig. 149), and it is the white tails of these half-ln*eeds 
that are so esteemed in India as “ chowries.” Yaks are exceedingly 
intolerant of heat, and the wild ones always live at very great 
elevations. Tame Yaks are extensively used as beasts of burden 
in Tibet, where they are extremely valuable in crossing the high 
and desolate wastes of that region ; they have, howevei’, the great 
drawback that they refuse to eat corn, so that in districts where 
there is no grass it is frecjuently necessary to make forced marches 
with wearied beasts in order to prevent them (and thus the whole 
party) perishing from starvation. 

The skull of an extinct species fi‘om the Pliocene of Northern 
India, described as appears to indicate a s])ecies allied 

to the Yak. 

With the Bibovine group we come to the consideration of three 
Oriental species which connect the pi*cceding forms with the 
typical Oxen. The three species are the Gaur (/>. gawrns) the 
Gayal(/A froitialh, Fig. 150) of India, and the Bantcng (7>. sondaicus) 
of Burma, Java, Bali, and Lambok. In this group, as in the true 
Oxen, there are thirteen })airs of ribs, against fourteen in the 
Bisons. All the three species are characterised by the great height 
of the spines of the anterior dorsal vertebrm, causing a promi- 
nent ridge down the back. The horns, which are of a greenish 
colour in the Gaur, arc somewhat flattened, and after running out- 
wards are directed upwards instead of backwards ; they occupy the 
\ertcx of the skull. The frontals are more or le^s concave, the 
premaxilhe do not join the nasals, and the occipital as])ect of the 
skull is characterised by the deep incisions made by the temporal 
fossae The lower part of the legs is white (Fig. 150), and the hoofs 
are corapai'atively small and pointed. The Gaur [B. gaurus) is the 
largest of the three species, and inhabits all the large foi’ests of India 
from near Cape Comorin to the foot of the Himalaya; it is commonly 
known to sportsmen as the Indian Bison. It stands fully 6 feet in 
height at the withers, which arc much elevated ; and since the Avhoh*. 
back is arched the line from the nose to the root of the tail forms 
an almost continuous curve. The most characteristic feature of the 
animal is, however, the large and convex intercornual frontal crest, 
which curves forward, and thus gives a concave profile to this part 
of the skull. As a rule the Gaur prefers hilly regioTis, although it 
is sometimes met wdth on the flat. It is vciy «hy and readily 
frightened ; and it has never been domesticated. The Gayal, or 
Mithan, of which a figure is given in woodcut 150, is at once dis- 
tinguished from the Gaur by the straight lino between the horns 
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(which are black in colour), owing to the absence of the intercor- 
nual crest of the latter. The horns are also shorter, more rounded, 
and less curved. In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, there are, how- 
ever, skulls which are to a great extent intermediate between those 
of typical Gaurs and those of typical Gayals, but these may belong 
to hybrids. The Gayal occurs in Assam, Chittagong, and adjacent 
districts, but it appears that these animals exist in a semi-domestic- 
ated condition, no wild race being known to Europeans, although 
it^is probable that such may exist in the unexplored Mishmi Hills. 
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The true Oxen, or Taurine group, are now represented solely 
by Bob taurm and Bos indicus. Both of these species are now known 
only ])y domesticated races, unless the herds of the former preserved 
at Chillingham and some other British parks arc the survivors 
of an original wild race. The dorsal ridge of the Bibovine group 
is here wanting; the horns arc rounded, with their extremities 
directed backwards, and are placed at the extreme vertex of the 
skull; while the long frontal region is nearly flat; the temporal 
fossa3 scarcely intrude upon the occipital aspect of the skull ; and 
the premaxi lla 3 reach the nasals. The hoofs are large and rounded. 
It is known that wild Oxen were abundant in the forests of Europe 
at the time of Julius Ciesar, by whom they were described as the 
Urns, e(jual to the Cxcrman Aurochs ; and the large skulls found in 
turbary and Pleistocene dej)Osits, and described under the name of 
Bos priituffenius^ can only be regarded as having belonged to the 
large original race of Ji. taorus, of which it has been thought the 
Chillingham cattle arc smaller descendants.^ The subfossil skulls 
described as /A loiufifrons and B, frontosm must also be looked upon 
as referable to smaller races of the same species. That the domestic 
cattle of Eui’ope are descendants from the various races of the same 
original species there can be no doubt, but in the case of the hum}>ed 
cattle of India (B. mdicus) it is quite probable that their origin 
may be, at least in part, difierent. The extinct Bos luivuidicus, of 
the Pleistocene deposits of India, was a species with the general 
characters of the Taurine group, but with an inclination to a 
flattening of the horns, and with an aj)])roximatioJi to a Pil)ovdno 
type of occiput, as well as with the se2)aration of the })remaxilhe 
from the nasals. 

The earliest representatives of this groiq) occur in the Pliocene 
of the Siwalik Hillrs in Northern India. One of these species 
{B, planifrom) ai)])ears to be allied to B, namadkus ; but the othen’ 
(i). mutifrons) Avas a gigantic sj)ecies characterised by the sharj) 
median angulation of the frontal region, and the i)yi'iform section 
of the enoi*mous horn-cores. 

The extinct B, elaUts, from the Upper Pliocene of France and 
Italy, is the reiwesentativc of a generalised type, which may be 
known as the Leptobovine group. The males had rounded horn- 
cores Avidely separated at their bases, and placed Ioav doAvn on the 
forehead. The females (Avhich have been described as Lqdobos) AA^ere 
often or always hornless. The limbs were unusually slender. 
This group also occurs in the Pliocene of the SiAvalik Ilills. 

’ The, late Mr. Alston, Found of Scotloml, “ Manuiialia ” (Glasgow, 1 880), p. 25, 
considers that the Chillingham cattle are descoiidauts of a race which had escaj)ed 
from domestication. 
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Biihorder Peiussodactyla 

This is a perfectly well -defined group of Ungulate mammals, 
represented in the actual fauna of the world by only three distinct 
types or families — the Taifirs, the Ithiiioceroses, and the Horses — 
poor ill genei’a and species, and (except in the case of the two 
domesticated species of E<mns, which have been largely multiplied 
and diffused by man s agency) not generally numerous in individuals, 
though widely scattered over the earth’s surface. Paheontological 
A 11 C 



Fio. lol. — Bones of right fore foot of existing IVrissodactyles. A, Tapir mdicu.s), 

xj; 13, Rhinoceros (IthinoLrros m /natrons is), ; C, Horse (Efjuvs cahnllns), x^. U, nliifi ; 
II, radius; r, cuncifonu ; /, lunar; s, scaphoid; ii, uindforiii ; vi, magnum; M, trapi'zoid ; tvt 
trapezium. — Fiom Fhuver, OstcoUsjy of Mamvxalia. 

records, however, show very clearly that these are but the surviving 
remnants of a very extensive and much -varied assemblage of 
animals, which flourished upon the earth thiough the Tertiary 
geological period, and which, if it could be reconstructed in its 
entirety, would not only show members filling up structurally the 
intervals between the existing ajiparently isolated forms, but would 
also show several marked lines of specialisation which have become 
extinct without lea^dng any direct successors. 

The following are the principal characters distinguishing them 
from the Artiodactyla. Premolar and molar teeth in continuous 
series, with massive, quadrate, transversely ridged or complex 
crowns, — the ])Osterior premolars often resembling the true molars 
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in size and structure. Crown of the last lower molar commonly 
bilobed, and if a third lobe is present in this tooth it is wanting in 
the last lower milk-molar. Dorso-lumbar vertebrae never fewer than 
twenty -two, usually twenty -three in the existing species. Nasal 
bones expanded posteriorly. An alisphenoid canal. Femur with 
a third trochaiiter.^ The middle or third digit on both fore and 
hind feet larger than any of the others, and symmetrical in itself, 
the free border of the ungual phalanx being evenly rounded (see 
Fig. 151). This may be the only functional toe, or the second and 
fourth may be subequally developed on each side of it. In the 
Tapirs and many extinct forms, the fifth toe also remains on the 
fore limb, ])ut its ])rcsence does not interfere with the symmetrical 
arrangement of the i-emainder of the foot around the median line 
of the third or middle digit. Traces of a hallux have only been 
found in some extremely ancient and primitive forms. The 
astragalus has a pullcy-like surface above for articulation with the 
tibia, but its distal surface is flattened and unites to a much greater 
extent with the navicular than with the cuboid, which bone is 
of com})aratively less im})ortance than in the Artiodactyla. The 
calcaneum does not ai'ticulate with the lower or distal extremity of 
the fibula. The stomach is always simple, the ctecum is large and 
capacious, . the placenta diffused, and the mamma" are inguinal. 
The gall-bladder is invariably absent. 

As regards the dentition, the whole of the ].)remolar series 
may be preceded by milk-teeth ; and it has been demonstrated in 
llldnoceroa that when there is no displacement of the first cheek- 
tooth that tooth is a jiersistent milk-molar ; the same condition 
apparently holding good in Palwotlicrimi. This feature indicates 
considerable dental specialisation, the milk-molars, according to the 
theory genei*ally accepted by the leading English zoologists, being 
the acquired, and the premolars the original series. Another 
peculiar feature of the dentition of the Perissodactyla, very rarely 
met with among the Artiodactyla, is that the premolars tend to 
resemble the true molars ; this featime occurring in all the existing 
genera, although not found in the earlier generalised types. The 
cheek-teeth of all the members of the suborder are ju'imarily con- 
structed on some modification of what is known as the lophodont 
plan. Thus the upper molars (Fig. 155, p. 375) have an outer antero- 
posterior wall from which proceed two transverse ridges, formed by 
the coalescence of the primitive inner and outer columns, towards 
the inner aspect of the crown; while in the lower molars there 
may be either two simple transverse ridges, or these ridges may be 
curved into crescents, coming into contact with one another at their 
extremities. Those forms having brachydont teeth show this plan 
of structure in its simplest modification ; but in cases, as in the 
^ Wanting in tke aberrant Cluilicotherium. 
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Horse, where the teeth assume an extremely hypsoclont form, the 
original plan is so obscured by infoldings of the enamel that it can 
only be traced with difficulty. 

At the present day the Perissodactyla are sharply differ- 
entiated into Horses, Tapirs, and Ehinoceroses, but the knowledge 
already gained of the extinct representatives of the suborder shows 
such a close alliance between these groups that it is exceedingly 
difficult to make any satisfactory classification of the whole. This 
is of course exactly what might have been expected ; and the same 
would doubtless be the case with all other groui)s if we knew as 
much of their past history as we do of that of the Perissodactyles. 

The detailed account of the anatomy of the Horse given in the 
secpicl will afford much information as to the general structure of 
the members of the suborder. 

Family Tapirid.e. 

Both upper and lower cheek-teeth Imichydont and simply 
bilophodont; hinder premolars as complex as the molars ; last hnver 
molar without third lobe ; first upper cheek-tooth with a milk- 
predecessor.^ Outer columns of u])per molars conical. Four digits 
in the manus, and three in the pes. 

Taj)inis.'^ — Dentition i c }, j// -J, vi ij ; total 42. Of the 

upper incisors, the first and second ai*e nearly equal, with short, 
broad crowns ; the third is large and conical, considerably hu’ger 
than the canine, which is separated from it by an interval. Lower 
incisors diminishing in size from the first to the third ; the canine, 
which is ill contact ^yith the third incisor, large and conical, working 
against (and behind) the canine-like third upper incisor. In both 
jaws thei’e is a diastema between the canines and the commence- 
ment of the teeth of the cheek- series, which arc all in contact. 
First upper premolar with a triangular crown, narrow in front 
owing to the absence of the anterior inner cusp. The other upper 
premolars and molars all formed on the same plan and of nearly 
the same size, with four roots and ejuadrate crowns, rather wider 
transveivsely than from before backwards, each having four cusps, 
connected by a pair of transverse ridges, anterior and posterior. 
The first lower premolar compressed in front ; the others composed 
of a simple pair of transverse crests, with a small anterior and 
posterior cingular ridge. 

Skull elevated and compressed. Orbit and temporal fossa 
widely continuous, there being no true postorbital process from 
the frontal bone. Anterior narial ajiertures very large, and extend- 
ing high on the face between the orbits; nasal bones short, elevated, 

1 Seo W. N. Parker, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1882, p. 775. 

Cuvier, Tableau J^Urmnt. de VHist, Nat, p. 152 (1798) ; ex Brisson, 
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triangular, and pointed in front. Vertebrae: C 7, I) 18, L 5, S 6, 
C about 12. Limbs short and stout. Fore feet with four toes, 
having distinct hoofs : the first is absent, the third the longest, the 
second and fourth nearly equal, the fifth the shortest and scarcely 
reaching the ground in the ordinary standing position. Hind feet 
with the tyj)ical Perissod«ictyle arrangement of three toes, — the 
middle one being the largest, the two others nearly equal. Nose 
and upper lip elongated into a flexible, mobile snout or short pro- 
boscis, near the end of which the nostrils are situated. Eyes rather 
small. Ears of moderate size, ovate, erect. Tail very short. Skin 
thick and but scantily covered with hair. 

The existing s})ecies of Tapir may be grouped into two sections, 
the distinctive characters of which arc only recognisable in the 
skeleton. (A) With a great anterior prolongation of the ossifica- 
tion of the nasal septum (mesethmoid), extending in the adult far 
beyond the nasal bones, and su])ported and embraced at the ])ase 
by ascending plates fi’om the maxilla*, (genus Elagin ognuthiis^ Gill). 
Two species, l)oth from Central Amei’ica, Tapiriis hainli and 2\ dowi. 
The former is found in Mexico, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Kica, 
and Panama ; the latter in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Kica. 
(B) With ossification of the septum not extending farther forward 
than the nasal bones {Tapirus iwoper). Three species, 1\ indicus, 
the largest of the genus, from the Malay Peninsula (as far north as 
Tavoy and Mergui), Sumatra, and Borneo, distinguished by its 
peculiar coloration, the head, neck, fore and hind limbs, being glossy 
black, and the intermediate })art of the body Avhite ; T. mneriatnns 
(T. ierrestri% Linn.), the common Tapir of the forests and lowlands 
of Brazil and Paraguay (Fig. 152); and 2\ rouHni, the Pinchaque 
Tapir of the high I’cgions of the Andes. All the American species 
are of a nearly uniform dark brown or blackish colour when adult ; 
but it is a curious circumstance that when young (and in this the 
Malay species conforms with the others) they arc conspicuously 
marked with spots and longitudinal stripes of white or fawn colour 
on a darker gi’ound. 

The habits of all the kinds of Tapirs ajDpear to l)e very similar. 
They are solitary, nocturnal, shy, and inoftensive, chiefly fre(]uent- 
ing the depths of shady forests and the neighbourhood of water, to 
which they frequently resort for the purpose of bathing, and in 
which they often take refuge when imrsued. They feed on various 
vegetable substances, as shoots of trees and bushes, buds, and 
leaves. They are hunted by the natives of the lands in which they 
live for the sake of their hides and flesh. 

The singular fact of the existence of so closely allied animals as 
the Malayan and the American Tapirs in such distant regions of the 
earth, and in no intervening places, is accounted for by what is 
known of the geological history of the race ; for the Tapirs must 
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once have had a very wide distribution. There is no proof of their 
having lived in the Eocene epoch, but in deposits of Miocene and 
Pliocene date remains undistinguishable generically from the modern 
Tapirs, and described as T, priscus^ T. arvernensis, etc., have been 
found in France, Germany, and in the Eed Crag of Suffolk. Tapir.s 
appear, however, to have become extinct in Europe before the 
Pleistocene period, since none of their bones or teeth have been found 
in any of the caverns or alluvial deposits in which those of Elephants, 
Ehinoceroses, and HippojDOtamuses occur in abundance; but in other 
regions their distribution at this age was far wider than at present, 



Fio. 1,02.— The American Tapir ('i’ajnnts aimricanus). 


as they are known to have extended eastward to China (T. miensis, 
Owen) and westwards over the greater part of the southern United 
States of America, from South Carolina to California. Lund also 
distinguished two species or varieties from the caves of Brazil, one 
of which appears identical with T, americMnus, Thus we have no 
difficulty in tracing the common origin in the Miocene Tapirs of 
Europe of the now widely separated American and Asiatic species. 
It is, moreover, interesting to observe how very slight an amount 
of variation has taken place in forms isolated during such an 
enormous period of time. 

The anatomy of the soft parts of the Tapirs i conforms to the 

1 See J. Murie, J(mm» AnaU amd Physiol vol. vi. p. 131, 1871 ; W. N. Parker, 
Proc. Zool Soos 1882, p. 768 ; and F. E. Beddard, Proc. Zool Soc, 1889, p. 252. 
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general Perissodactyle type, as exemplified in the Rhinoceros and 
the -Horse, although on the whole (as might have been expected) 
presenting a closer resemblance to the former. T, americanus 
difiers from T, indicus by the absence, or at any rate the less 
development, of the intestinal valvulse conniventes, the presence 
of a moderator band in the heart, the shape of the glans penis, 
and the more elongated ca3cum, which is sacculated by four dis- 
tinct longitudinal fibrous bands. The convolutions of the hemi- 
spheres of the brain of the Tapirs are simpler than in other Perisso- 
dactyles, thus tending to confirm the inferences which may be drawn 
from the skeleton and teeth as to the comparatively low or general- 
ised organisation of these animals. 

Pakvotapirus. — This name has been a 2 :)plied to an imperfectly 
known form from the Upi)er Eocene Phosphorites of Central France, 
which is regarded by Dr. Filhol as referable to this family. 

Family LoPHiM jNTID^. 

Molars brachydont and bilojihodoiit, those of the lower jaw with 
either straight or imjjerfectly crescentoid ridges ; jn’cmolars smaller 
and usually simpler than the molars ; last lower molar generally 
with a third lobe. Outer columns of upper molars conical or 
flattened. Digits usually as in the preceding family. 

This family includes a number of more or less imjoerfectly 
known forms, all of which are extinct and a 2 ) 2 )arently confined to 
the Eocene period, and ranging from the size of a Rabbit to that of 
a Rhinoceros. Although some of these appear to have died out 
without giving rise to more specialised forms, it is probable that this 
family contained the ancestral tyjics from which most or all of the 
modern Perissodactyles have been derived. Only very brief mention 
can be made here of some of the leading genera. Lopliiodon^ of the 
Middle and UpjDer Eocene of Euroj^e, with the dental formula, 
i f, c p m §, includes the largest representatives of the family, 
and is generally regarded as a stock which has died out without 
giving rise to later forms. The ridges of the lower molars are 
straight, and the last of these teeth has a third lobe ; while the 
second transverse ridge of the last uj)per premolar is usually incom- 
jilete ; the outer columns of the up^jer molars are flattened, as in 
the next genus. HyrachyuSy of the Upj^cr Eocene of the United 
States, and probably also occurring in the French Eocenes, is an 
allied genus, with four premolars and no third lobe to the last lower 
molar; the fourth upper premolar having the two ridges uniting 
internally to form a crescent. This genus has been regarded as the 
ancestor of the Rhinocerotic Hyracodon. The genus Hyracotlierium 
was established in 1839 by Owen for a small animal no larger than 
a Hare, the skull of which was found in the London Clay at Herne 
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Bay. A more nearly perfect specimen, apparently of the same species, 
was afterwards (in 1857) described under the name of riwl()j.)JiusmiIjn- 
cepSy of which the skull is figured in the accompanying woodcut. 
Other forms referable to the same genus have been obtained from 
the Wasatch Eocene of the United States, and were described 
by Professor Marsh under the name of Eohippits. There were four 
premolars, the fourth being unlike the molars, and in the upper jaw 
having only one inner cusp. The uj^per molars ai e of the general 
type of those of Lojihiodon, but have conical outer columns, and 
the anterior transverse ridge imperfect, while the ridges of the 
lower molars are crescentoid. Sf/sfemodnn differs from Unrarofhmum 



Fio. 153.-— Uight side of skull of Ilffmcotherinuin h’pariiniin, from the London Clay. A natural 
size. (After Owen.) 3, Occiput; 7, .sagittal crest; 11, froiitals; 15, nasals; 21, maxilla; 22, 
l^reinaxilla ; d, mandibular condyle ; t(, aperture of facial ner\ e ; p 1 -1, promolars ; m, J-3, molars. 

by the absence of a diastema between the first and second pre- 
molars; it occurs in the Wasatch Lower Eocene of the United States. 
In Pachjiwloplim {LajMotheniun, OrotheriajUy or Owhippus), which is 
common to the Middle and Upper Eocene of Europe and the Bridger 
Eocene of North America, the outer columns of the upper molars 
are flattened, and in some cases, at least, the last premolar resembles 
the molars, that of the upper jaw having two inner cusps. ^ This 
genus, indeed, so closely connects Iff/racofheriniii with the genera 
Epihippus and AncUiloplms as to show that the distinction between 
the LophiodmtidcB and Palatothenidcc is really an arbitraiy one. 
EpihippniSy of the Upper Eocene of the United States, has lioth the 
third and fourth upper premolars as complex in the molars, and 
is distinguished from Anchilq)Jmfi by the lower cusps and more 
imperfect transverse ridges of these teeth. The so-called Oroliippm 
agilis belongs to this genus. Iscctolophm is another American Eocene 
genus which may be provisionally placed in this family ; it is 
regarded by Professors Scott and Osborn as connecting Systemodon 

^ The Swiss P. sidcrolithicxis lias only one cusp in the last upper premolar. 
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Avith the Tapiridce; the fourth and probably the third upper pre- 
molar ajjproximating in structure to the molars ; the upper molars 
have conical outer columns. Helalefes is another closely allied 
form, with similar premolars, but with the outer columns of the 
upper molars flattened. 

Family PALiEOTHERIID/E. 

Molars (Fig. 15o) brachydont, Avith the valleys betAveen the 
ridges never filled with cement ; up])er premolars either simpler than 



] '4. — lioistoration of Pahi'olhet ivm (Upper Eocerif). After Cuvier. 

or as complex as the molars ; loAA^er molars AAuth crescentoid ridges, 
and the last of the series AAUth or Avithout a third lobe. Outer 


columns ot upper molars fiattened. 
Orbit (at least usually) confluent 
Avith temporal fossa. Three digits 
on each foot. This family in- 
cludes extinct genera I’anging from 
the Middle and Up])er Eocene to 
the Miocene, and ])asses so gradu- 
ally into the folloA\fiiig one that the 
maintenance of the tAvo can only 
be supported on the gro\ind of 
convenience. The typical genus, 
Pala'othcriwn, Avas made knoAvii to 
science in the early part of the 
present century by Cuvier, who 
restored the skeleton (Fig. 154) 
Avith a short neck like that of the 
Tapirs, although it has been sub- 
sequently found that the neck 
Avas considerably longer. This 
genus (Avhicli may be taken to in 



Fifi. IT) j. — A Ijalf-Avoni right upper molar of 
Pahvotheri urn magnum. (After Owen.) /, /, 
External surfoccs of outer coluiims ; u, postero- 
external column (metacone); h, aniero- ex- 
ternal column (paracone) ; r, postero-internal 
column (hypocone) ; t?, antero-internal column 
(protocone); i, anterior intermediate column 
(protoconiile) ; c, median valley; g, posterior 
valley. 

elude Paloplotherium) ranges from 
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the Middle to the Upper Eocene of Europe, and usually has the full 
typical dentition, although the first premolar may disappear. The 
last lower molar has a third lobe ; and in the typical forms the last 
premolar is as complex as the molars, the diastema is short, and the 
canines are not large. In other forms, however, the hinder ridge of 
the fourth upper premolar may be aborted. The first upper cheek- 
tooth is generally a well -developed tooth, which may have a 
deciduous predecessor. Amhihyplius^ of the Upper Eocene of Europe, 
and AncMiheriuin^ of the Miocene of Europe and North America, 
connect the preceding forms with the Equidee, In the latter genus 
there is the full number of teeth, the last lower molar has almost 
completely lost the third lobe of AnchiJopIim, and the surfaces 
of the two outer lobes of the upper molars (Figs. 157, 158) lack 
the median vertical ridges of that genus. In the American 
species of Ancldtherium (which have been descri])cd as Mvsohippus 
and MioMppm) the lateral digits are larger than in the European 
Middle Miocene Anchiiherium aureUanense ; a mere splint represents 
the fifth metacarpal, and the meso- and ento-cuneiform of the tarsus 
do not unite as they do in the latter. 

Family Equib.e. 

Molars hypsodont, with the outer columns of the upper ones 
flattened, the valleys completely filled with cement, and the enamel 
thrown into folds and plications ; upper pr*emoIars as complex as 
molars, which they slightly exceed in size ; ridges of lower molars 
crescentoid, and complicated by enamel-foldings ; no distinct third 
lobe to last lower molar; summits of incisors with a centi’al infold- 
ing of enamel. Orbit completely surrounded by bone. Digits 
three or one, but in the former case the median one is alone of 
functional importance ; ulna and fibula incomplete ; meso- and ento- 
cuneiform of tarsus united. 

Such are the leading characters which serve to distinguish the 
existing Horses and their nearest fossil allies from the Palwotlieriulce. 
The Horse, as being the best known of the Perissodactyle Ungu- 
lates, is selected for a somewhat detailed description; but before 
proceeding to this it will be advisable to take a brief survey 
of the relations of the Equidee to the extinct forms already 
noticed, and also of the modifications of the family at present 
existing. 

The earliest form which can be certainly included in this line of 
descent is the American Lower Eocene genus Phcnacodus (noticed 
below under the head of the suborder Condylarthra), in which 
there were five complete digits to the feet. From this form there 
is but a step to Systemodon and Hyracotherium^ in which the func- 
tional digits of the manus were reduced to four, as in Pachynolophus 
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(Fig. 156, Cl), although one species retained a rudiment of the 
metacarpal of the pollex. 

The transition from these animals of the Eocene period to the 
Horses of modern times has been accompanied by a gradual increase 
in size. The diminutive Hymcothermm of the Lower, and Pachy- 
nolophiis of the Middle and Upper Eocene were succeeded in the 
Miocene period l^y the forms to which the name of Ancliitherium 
has been given, of the size of sheep ; these again in Pliocene times 
by llipparion and Protohipj^us, as largo as the modern donkeys ; and 
it is mainly in the Pleistocene period that Equidce occur which 
approach in size the existing Horse. Important structural modi- 
fications have also taken place, with corresponding changes in the 



Fi(^. 150.— HiU'ce't.Mve stairs uf moditicatioii of the leet of extinct forms of Horse -like 
aminals (chiefly from Marsli), .showing gradual reduction of the outer au<l enlargement of tlie 
middle toe (iii). «, r(ichynolo]>lius(EooQue) ; h, Anchithcrimn (Early Miocene) ; c, Anchitherium 
(Late IMiocene); d, // (I’lioeene) ; i\ 7:,Vywa.s’ (Pleistocene). 


mode of life of the animal. Thus the neck has liecome elongated, 
the skull altered in form, the teeth greatly modified, and the limbs 
have undergone remiirkable changes. The last two require to be 
described more in detail. 

The teeth in the Eocene forms had, as mentioned above, the 
characteristic numlier of forty-four. This number has been retained 
throughout the series, at least theoretically; but one tooth on either 
side of each jaw, the anterior prcmolar, which in all the Eocene 
and Miocene species was well developed, persisting through the 
lifetime of the animal, is in all modern Horses rudimentary, 
functionless, and generally lost at an early period of life, evidently 
passing through a stage which must soon lead to its complete dis- 
appearance. The canines have also greatly diminished in size, and 
are rarely present in the female sex, so that practically a very large 
number of adult Horses of the present day have eight teeth less 
than the number possessed by their predecessors. The diastema 
or interval between the incisor and premolar teeth (of essential 
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importance in the domesticated Horse to his master, as without it 
there would be no room for inserting the special instrument of 
subjugation to liis commands, the bit) already existed in the 
earliest known forms, Init has gradually increased in length. The 
incisors have undei’gone in comparatively recent times that curious 
change producing the structure more fully described hereafter, 
which distinguishes the Horse’s incisors from those of all othei- 
known animals, with the exception of the extinct ]\Iacrauc]tPim. 
Lastly, the molars have undergone a remarkable series of modi- 
fications, much resemiding in principle those that have taken place 
in several other groups of herbivorous animals. Distinctions in 
form which existed between the prcmolars, at least in the antei’ior 
part of the series, and the true molars have gi’adiuilly dis- 
appeared, the teeth becoming all very uniform in the shai)C and 
structure of their grinding surface. The crowns of all these teeth 


(f b 



Fifi. 1.07. — «, Grindjnj? snrfaw of unworn inolai tooth of .luclnthi'i tmti ; h, coin's] 
surface of unworn molar of younj^ Hoise; c, the same tootli after it has Iw'i'ii some time in use. 
The uucolouied iKirtnuis an' the dcntnic or i\oi^\, the .sha<h.'<l jiarts the cfincut lillin;' tlic 
cavitie.s ami sui round iiij; the extenoi. The hlacK line .sejiaiatm^ these t\\<» Ntrnctures is the 
enamel or hardest constituent of the tootli. 


in the early forms were very short (see Fig. 1 58, n ) ; there Avas a 
distinct constriction, or neck, betAA^ecn the crown and roots ; and 
when the tooth was dcA^eloping, as soon as the neck once i*ose 
fairly above the alveolar margin, the tooth remained permanently 
in this position. The term “brachydont” expresses this condition 
of teeth, the mode of growtli of wdiich may be illustrated ]>y those 
of man. The free surface had two nearly transverse cuiwcd ridges, 
with valleys between (Fig. 157, a)\ but the valleys Avere shalloAV 
and had no deposit of cement filling them, the Avholc exposed 
surface of the unworn tooth being formed of enamel. AVhen the 
ridges became worn doAvn the dentine of the interior aatis ex])osed, 
forming islands surrounded by enamel. With the progress of time 
the crowns of the teeth gradually became longer, the valleys deeper, 
and the ridges not only more elevated Imt more curved and com- 
plex in arrangement. To give support to these high ridges and 
save them from breaking in use, the valleys or cavities between 
them became filled uj) to the top with cement, and as the crown 
wore down an admirable grinding surface consisting of patches and 
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islands of the two softer substances, dentine and cement, separated 
by variously reduplicated and contorted lines of intensely hard 
enamel, resulted (Fig. 157, r). The crown continued lengthening 
until i]i the modern Horses it has assumed the form called “ hyps- 
odont’’ (Fig. 158, h). Instead of contracting into a neck, and 
forming roots, its sides continue parallel for a considerable dc])th in 
the socket, and as the surface wears away, the whole 
tooth slowly pushes up, and maintains the grinding 
edge constantly at the same level a])Ovc the alveolus, 
much as in the perpetually growing Rodent’s teeth. 

Ihit in existing Horses there is still a limit to the 
growth of the molar. After a length is attained 
which in normal conditions supplies sufficient grind- 
ing surface for the lifetime of the animal, 
a neck and roots are formed, and the 
tooth is reduced to the condition of that Ifl/iril 
of the brachydont ancestor. It is per- 
fectly clear that this lengthening of the 
croAvn adds greatly to the power of the 
teeth as organs of mastication, and en- 
ables the animals in which it has taken fio. r)H — a, outervinvof sectnid 
i)lace to find their sustenance among the Anchithcnum 

comparatively dry and harsh herbage tcotii .>f iioise (iiypsod.mt foriii). 
of the oi)cn plains, instead of being 

limited to the more vsucculent vegetalde ])roductions of the marshes 
and forests in which their predecessors probably dwelt. 

The modifications of the limbs which took place with 

those of the teeth must have been associated with increased speed, 
esjiecially over firm and unyielding ground. Short, stout legs, and 
broad feet, with numerous toes, spreading apart from each othei- 
when the weight of the creature is borne on them, are sufficiently 
well adapted for plodding deliberately over marshy and yielding 
surfaces, and the Tapirs and the Rhinoceroses, which in the 
structure of the limbs have altered but little from the piimitive 
Eocene forms, still haunt the borders of streams and hikes and 
the shady dejiths of the forests, as was probably the habit of 
their ancient reiiresentatives, while the Horses are all inhabitants of 
the open plains, for life in which their whole oi’ganisation is in 
the most eminent degree ada 2 )ted. The length and mobility of 
the neck, iiosition of the eye and ear, and great development of the 
organ of smell, give them amjde means of becoming aware of the 
a^iproach of enemies, while the length of their limbs, the angles 
the dillerent segments foian with each other, and especially the 
combination of firmness, stability, and lightness in the reduction of 
all the toes to a single one, ui^on which the whole weight of the 
body and all the muscular 2 >ower are concentrated, give them speed 
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and endurance surpassing that of almost any other animal. When 
surprised, however, they are by no means helpless, both fore and 
hind feet becoming at need powerful weapons of defence. 

If we were not so hal)ituated to the sight of the Horse as hardly 
ever to consider its structure, we should greatly marvel at being 
told of a mammal so strangely constructed that it had but a single 
toe on each extremity, on the end of the nail of which it walked or 
galloped. Such a conformation is without a parallel in the vertebrate 
series, and is one of the most remarkable instances of specialisation, 
or deviation from the usual type, in accordance with particular 
conditions of life. It is clear, l3oth from the structure of the foot 
itself, and also b}^ an examination of the intermediate forms, that 
this toe corresponds to the middle or third digit of the complete 
typical or pentadactyle foot ; and there is very strong evidence to 
show that by a gradual concentration of all the power of the liml) 
upon this toe, and the concurrent dwindling away and final dis- 
appearance of all the others, the present condition of the Horse’s 
foot has been produced. 

Frotohippus } — In this Lower Pliocene North American genus 
(also described as Merychippus) the cheek-teeth resemble those of 
the generalised species of Equus^ but have shorter crowns ; v^hile 
the milk-molars approximate to the permanent molars of AncliU 
iherhuu. Each foot has three digits. 

HipparhniP ' — Upper cheek-teeth (Fig. 159), ^vith the antero- 
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Fio. 150.— Three right upper cheek-teeth of llipparion. a, Aiitero-extcrnal column ; 5, 
postero-external column ; c, x>ostero-intemal column, or X)Osterior pillar ; antero-interruil 
column, or anterior pillar ; /, posterior intermediate column ; i, anterior intermediate column. 
(From the Palceontologia Indim.) 

internal column, or anterior pillar as it may be conveniently termed 
in this family, detached throughout the greater part of its height 
from the adjacent column. Either a single or three digits in each foot. 
First upper premolar large and persistent. This genus was very 
widely distributed in the Pliocene, occurring in Europe, Asia, and 
North America. In the typical European forms, and also in those 

^ Leidy, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad. 1858, p. 26. 

® Christol, Ann. Sci. Indust. Mid. France^ vol. i. p. 180 (1832). 
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of North America, there were three digits in the feet (Fig. 156, (L)\ 
but in the Indian if. antilojiinum (separated by Cope as Hipju)- 
dactylus) the lateral digits seem to have disappeared. There is 
some doubt whether or no Ilipparimh should occupy a place in the 
direct ancestry of the Horse, and Professor Cope suggests that while 
in America the intermediate place between Anchitherium and Eqwiis 
was held by Protohiqipns, in Europe the same position was occupied 
by Hipparmi — a view which involves the dual origin of the Horses 
of the New and Old Worlds. 

Eqmis} — Upper cheek-teeth with the anterior pillar (except in 
a very early stage of wear) joined by a narrow neck to the 
adjacent column (Fig. 157, e). Each foot with a single complete 
digit, })ut with remnants of the proximal portions of the second 
and fourth metapodials (Fig. 156, e) ] some extinct forms having 
claw-like rudiments of the terminal phalangeals of the lateral digits. 
First upper premolar very small or altogether absent in existing 
species, but in some fossil species larger and persistent; first 
lower prcmolar only occasionally developed in some fossil forms. 
Ears long. Tail long, with long hairs either at the end or 
throughout. A callosity on the inner side of the fore limb above 
the (tari)us. 

Foml Species. — In the Pleistocene Horses of South America 
described as Hipjmliuiii, as well as in the closely allied ones from 
North America for which the name PlioUppus has been proposed, 
the U])per molars are shorter and more curved than in the existing 
species, while their anterior pillar is not longer antero-posteriorly 
than in HipqMrioii ; the lateral claw-like hoofs persisting. Some of 
the European Pliocene species (like E. stenonis) agree with these 
species in the form of the grinding surface of the anterior pillar 
of the upper molars. In one of the species from the Lower 
Pliocene of India (E. sicitlcnsis) — which was a contemporary of 
Ilipqmion — and in all the existing species, the grinding surface of 
the pillar in question is greatly elongated in the antcro-posterior 
direction, as in Fig. 157, r. 

Fossil remains of Horses are found abundantly in deposits of 
the most recent geological age in almost every part in America, 
from Eschscholtz Bay in the north to Patagonia in the south. In 
that continent, however, they became quite extinct, and no Horses, 
either wild or domesticated, existed there at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, which is the more remarkable as, when intro- 
duced from Europe, the Horses that ran wild proved by their 
rapid multiplication in the plains of South America and Texas that 
the climate, food, and other circumstances were highly favourable 
for their existence. The former great abundance of Eqiiidce in 
America, their complete extinction, and their perfect acclimatisation 
1 Lhm. SysL Nat. 12th eel. vol. i. p. 100 (1766). 
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when reintroduced by man, form curious but as yet unsolved 
problems in geographical distribution. 

Existing Species . — The existing species of the genus are the 
following : — 

The Horse, Equas cahaUus, is distinguished from the others by 
the long hairs of the tail being more abundant and growing quite 
from the base as well as the end and sides, and also by possessing 
a small bare callosity on the inner side of the hind leg, just beloAV 
the “ hock or heel joint, in addition to the one on the inner side 
of the fore limb above the carpus, common to all the genus. The 
mane is also longer and more flowing, and the ears are shorter, 
the limbs longer, the hoofs broader, and the head smaller. 

Though the existing Horses arc not usually marked in any 
definite manner, or only irregularly dappled, or spotted Avith light 
surrounded by a darker ring, many examples are met with showing 
a dark median dorsal streak like that found in all the other 
members of the genus, and even with dark stripes on the shoulders 
and legs indicating “the })robability of the descent of all the 
existing races from a single dun-<;oloured, more or less striped, 
primitive stock, to which our horses still occasionally revert.^' ^ 

In Europe wild Horses were extremely abundant in the 
Neolithic or j^olished-stone period. Judging from the quantity of 
their remains found associated with those of the men of that time, 
the chase of these animals must have l)een among man’s chief 
occupations, and they must have furnished him Avith one of his 
most important food supplies. The characters of the bones 
preserved, and certain rude but graphic representations carved on 
bones or reindeers’ antlers, enable us to knoAv that these Horses 
were rather small in size, and heavy in build, Avith large heads and 
rough shaggy manes and tails, much like, in fact, the present Avild 
horses of the steppes of the south of Russia. They were 
domesticated by the inhabitants of . Europe before the daAvn of 
history, but it is doubtful Avh ether the majority of the animals now 
existing on the Continent are derived directly from them, as it is 
more probable that they are descendants from Horses imported 
through Greece and Italy from Asia, derived from a still earlier 
domestication, folloAved by gradual impi’ovement through long- 
continued attention bestowed on their breeding and training. 
Horses are now diffused by the agency of man throughout almost 
the Avhole of the inhabited parts of the globe, and the great modifica- 
tions they have undergone in consequence of domestication and 
selective breeding are well exemplified by comparing such extreme 
forms as the Shetland pony, dwarfed by uncongenial climate, the 
thoroughbred racer, and the London dray-horse. In Australia, 

^ Darwin, Variation of Animals arid Plants under Domestication, 1868, vol. 
i. chap. ii. 
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as in America, horses imported by the European settlers have 
escaped into the unreclaimed lands, and multiplied to a prodigious 
extent, roaming in vast herds over the plains where no hoofed 
animal ever trod before. 

A wild Horse from Central Asia, named E, p'ezevnhU^^ is 
described as having callosities on both limbs and broad hoofs like 
E, cahallm ; but the long hairs of the tail do not begin until about 
half way down its length. It also differs from E, caballus in having 
a short erect mane and no forelock ; neither is there any dorsal 
stripe. The ears are of moderate size; the whole body is of a 
whitish-gray, paler beneath, and reddish on the head and upper 
parts of the limbs. If rightly described this form would appear 
to be intermediate between the true Horses and the Asses. 

The second species is the domestic Ass {E. asiniis), and the wild 
Asses of Africa {E. ami us, var. africanus and var. soma liens ^). The 
domestic Ass, which is now nearly as widely diffused and useful 
to man as the Horse, was known in Egypt long before the latter, 
and is doubtless of African origin. The ears are long, the mane 
erect, the tail without long hairs at the l)ase, and there are no 
callosities on the hind limbs. There is a dark dorsal stripe, and 
another across the shoulders ; while the limbs arc fi’etinently banded. 
Of the wild foi’ins the Nubian race (var. africanus) has distinct 
dorsal and shoulder stripes, l)ut the rings on the limbs are often very 
indistinct ; while in the Somali race the dorsal stripe is indistinct, 
and the shoulder stripe wanting, but the rings on the limbs are 
very boldly marked. Teeth and bones from a Pleistocene cavern 
deposit in Madras have been referred to E. asinus. 

The Asiatic wild Asses, which roam in small herds in the open 
plains of Syria, of many parts of Persia, of the north-west of India, 
and the highlands of Tartary and Tibet, from the shores of the 
Caspian to the frontiers of China, differ from the last in being of a 
more rufous or isabelline colour, instead of pure gra}^, in wanting 
the dark streak across the shoulder, and having smaller ears. They 
have all a dark-coloured median dorsal stripe. Though it is con- 
sidered pi’obable by many zoologists that they form but a single 
species ^ (E, hemiomis), they present such marked variations in size 
and form that they have commonly been divided into three — the 
Syrian Wild Ass (E, hemippus), the Onager (E, muiger) from Persia, 
Baluchistan, the Punjab, Sind, and the desert of Kach, and the 
Kiang or Dzeggetai {E, hemimms) of the high table-lands of Tibet, 
whore it is usually met 'with at an elevation of 15,000 feet and 
upwards above the sea-level. The last is considerably larger than 

^ See Nature, 21st August 1884, and ZooL Garten, vol. xxviii. p. 453. 

2 See Sclater, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1884, p. 642. 

® See Blanford, Zoology and Geology of Eastern Persia {Journeys of the Persian 
Boundary Commission), p, 84. 
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either of the others, and differs from them in external appearance, 
having more the aspect of the horse. They are all remarkably 
swift, having been known to outstrip the fleetest Horse in speed. 

Lastly, there are four striped species, all inhabitants of Africa. 
These constitute the genus liij^poiigris of Hamilton-Sinith, but they 
are not separable except by their coloration from the true Asses, 
and one of them, the Quagga (U. qnagga), may be considered as 
intermediate. This animal was formerly met with in vast herds on 
the great jjlains of South Africa, between the Ca})e Colony and the 
Vaal Eiver, but now, in common uith most of the larger wild 
animals of that region, is becoming extremely scarce, owing to the 



Fig. ICO. — The Quagga (Efjuus quctijtju). 


encroachments of European civilisation, if, indeed, it is not ah eady 
extinct. In length of cars and character of tail it more resembles 
the Horse than it does the Ass, although it agrees with the latter in 
wanting the callosity on the inner side of the hind log, just below 
the hock, characteristic of the Horse. The colour of the head, neck, 
and upper parts of the body is reddish-brown, irregularly Imnded 
and marked with dark brown stripes, stronger on the head and 
neck and gradually becoming fainter until lost behind the shoulder. 
There is a broad dark median dorsal stripe. The under surface of 
the body, the legs, and tail are nearly white, without stripes. The 
crest is very high, surmounted by a standing mane, banded alter- 
nately brown and white. Though never really domesticated, 
Quaggas have occasionally been trained to harness. The accom- 
panying figure is reduced from a painting made from one of a pair 
which were driven in Hyde Park in the early part of the present 
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century. The name is an imitation of the shrill barking neigh of 
the animal — “ouag-ga, ouag-ga,” the last syllable very niTich pro- 
longed. It must be remembered, however, in reading books of 
African travel that the same word is very commonly applied by 
hunters to Burchell’s Zebra. 

Of the Zebras proper, the one which was first known to Europeans, 
and was formerly considered the most common, is the True Zebra 
(E. zehm\ sometimes called the Mountain Zebra. It inhabits the 
mountainous regions of the Cape Colony ; but now, owing to the 
advances of civilised man into its somewhat restricted range, it has 





Fjg. 1C)1.— True or Mountain Zebra {Eqnuti zelyra). 

become very scarce, and is even, like the Quagga, threatened Avith 
extermination at no distant date. The second species, BurchelFs 
Zebra {E. hurchelli), still roams in large herds over the plains to the 
north of the Orange River, but in yearly diminishing numbers. 
Both species are subject to considerable individual variations in 
marking, but the following are the principal characters by which 
they can be distinguished. 

E, zebra (Fig. 161) is the smaller of the tAvo (about 4 feet high 
at the shoulders), and has longer cars, a tail more scantily clothed 
Avith hair, and a shorter mane. The general ground colour is Avhite, 
and the stripes are black ; the loAver part of the face is bright broAvn. 
With the exception of the abdomen and the inside of the thighs, the 
Avhole of the surface is covered with stripes, the logs having narrow 
transverse bars reaching quite to the hoofs, and the base of the tail 

25 
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being also barred. The outsides of the ears have a white tip and 
a broad black mark occupying the greater part of the surface, but 
are white at the base. Perhaps the most constant and ob\T[ous 
distinction between this species and the next is the arrangement 
of the stripes on the hinder part of the back, whei’e there are a 
number of short transverse bands passing from the median longi- 
tudinal dorsal stripe towards, and sometimes joining with, the 
uppermost of the broad stripes which run oblicpiely across the 
haunch from the flanks towards the root of the tail. There is often 
a median longitudinal stripe under the chest. 



Fig. 102. — Uurclieirs Zebra {Equus hiirchelli). 


E. hurchelli (Fig. 162) is a rather larger and more robust animal, 
with smaller ears, a longer mane, and fuller tail. The general 
ground colour of the body is pale yellovdsh-brown, the limbs ncfirly 
white, the stripes dark brown or black. In the typical form they 
do not extend on to the limbs or the ti^iil ; but there is a great 
variation in this respect, even in animals of the same herd, some 
being striped quite down to the hoofs (this form has been named 
E, dmpmani). There is a strongly marked median longitudinal 
ventral black stripe, to which the lower ends of the transverse side 
stripes are usually united, but the dorsal stripe (also strongly 
marked) is completely isolated in its posterior half, and the upper- 
most of the broad haunch stripes runs nearly parallel to it. A 
much larger proportion of the ears is white than in the other 
species. In the middle of the wide intervals between the broad 
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black stripes of the flanks and haunches fainter stripes are generally 
seen. 

E. (jreV'uL — Under this name a Zebra has been described which 
was sent in 1882 to Paris from the Galla country, lying to the 
south of Abyssinia, the most northern locality in which Zebras have 
previously been met with. In many of its characters it resembles 
E. r,el)ra, but the stripes are much finer and more numerous than in 
the typical examples of that species, and it has a strong, l)lack, and 
isolated dorsal stripe. Even allowing for the great variations that 
are met with in the markings of animals of this group, the aberrant 
charactei's of this individual are quite suflicient to separate it specific- 
ally from the true Zebra of South Africa. Other similar specimens 
have been recently brought from the Somali country. 

The flesh of the Zebras is relished by the natives as food, and their 
hides are very valuable for leather. Although the many attempts 
that have been made to l)reak in and train these animals for riding 
or driving have sometimes been rewarded with partial success, they 
have never l)een domesticated in the true sense of the word. 

There are thus at least seven modifications of the Horse type at 
present existing, sufficiently distinct to be reckoned as species by 
all zoologists, and easily recognised by their external characters. 
They arc, however, all so closely allied that each will, at least in a 
state of domestication or captivity, breed with perfect freedom with 
any of the others. Cases of cross breeds are recorded between the 
Horse and the Quagga, the Horse and BurchelFs Zebra, the Horse 
and the Hemionus or Asiatic wild Ass, the common Ass and the 
Zebra, the common Ass and BurchelFs Zebra, the common Ass and 
the Hemionus, the Hemionus and the Zebra, and the Hemionus and 
Burcheirs Zebra. The tw-o species which are perhaps the farthest 
removed in general structure, the Horse and the Ass, produce, as is 
well known, hybrids or Mules, which in some qualities useful to 
man excel both their progenitors, and in some countries, and 
for certain kinds of work, are in greater requisition than either. 
Although occasional instances have been recorded of female Mules 
breeding with the males of one or other of the pure species, it is 
doubtful if any case has occurred of their breeding inter se, although 
the opportunities of doing so must have been great, as Mules have 
been reared in immense numbers for at least several thousands of 
years. Wo may therefore consider it settled that the diflerent 
species of the group are now in that degi’ce of physiological differ- 
entiation which enables them to produce offspring with each other, 
but does not permit of the progeny continuing the race, at all events 
unless reinforced by the aid of one of the pure forms. 

The several members of the group show mental differences 
quite as striking as those exhibited by their external form, and 
more than perhaps might be expected from the similarity of their 
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cerebral organisation. The patience of the Ass, the high spirit of 
the Horse, the obstinacy of the Mule, have long been proverbial. 
It is very remarkable that, out of so many species, two only should 
have shown any aptitude for domestication, and that these two 
should have been from time immemorial the universal and most 
useful companions and servants of man, while all the others remain 
in their native freedom to this day. It is, however, still a question 
whether this really arises from a different mental constitution 
causing a natural capacity for entering into relations with man, or 
whether it may not be owing to their having been brought gradually 
into this condition by long-continued and persevering efforts when 
the need of their services was keenly felt. It is (piite possible 
that one reason why most of the attempts to add new species to 
the list of our domestic animals in modern times have ended in 
failure is that it does not answer to do so in cases iii which existing 
species su})ply all the principal purposes to which the new ones 
might be put. It can hardly be expected that Zebras and Quaggas 
fresh from their native mountains and plains can be brought into 
competition as beasts of burden and draught with Horses and Asses, 
whose naturally useful qualities have been augmented by the train- 
ing of thousands of generations of progenitors. 

Not unfrequently insbinces occur of domestic Hoi’ses being 
produced with a small additional toe with complete hoof, usually on 
the inside of the principal toe, and, though far more . rarely, three 
or more toes may be present. These malformations are often cited 
as instances of reversion to the condition of some of the earlier 
foiTtis of equine animals previously mentioned. Such explanations, 
however plausible they appear at first sight, are nevertheless very 
doubtful. All the feet of x^^ly^h^ctyle hoi'ses which we have 
examined bear little resemblance to those of Jlipparion or Anclii- 
tUerium, but look rather as if due to that tendency to reduplication 
of parts which occurs so frequently as a teratological condition, 
especially among domestic animals, and, whatever its origin, certainly 
cannot in many instances, as the cases of entire limbs super- 
added, or of six digits in man, be attributed to reversion. 

Anatomy . — The anatomical structure of the Horse has been de- 
scribed in great detail in several works devoted to the subject, which 
will be mentioned in the bibliography, though these have generally 
been witten from the point of view of the veterinarian rather than 
of the comparative anatomist. The limits of the present work will 
only admit of the most salient points being indicated, particularly 
those in which the Horse differs from the other Ungulata. Unless 
otherwise specified, it must be understood that all that is stated 
here, although mostly derived from observation upon the Horse, 
applies equally well to the other existing members of the gi’oup. 

Skeleton . — The skull (Fig. 163) as a whole is greatly elongated, 
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chiefly in consequence of the immense size of the face as compared 
with the hinder or true cranial portion. The basal line of the 
cranium from the lower border of the foramen magnum to the 
incisor border of the palate is very nearly straight. The orbit, of 
nearly circular form, though small in proportion to the size of the 
whole skull, is distinctly marked, being completely surrounded by a 
strong ring of bone with prominent edges. Behind it, and freely 
communicating with it beneath the osseous bridge (the postorbital 



Fkj. loU. — Side vifw (if skull of Horse, with the bone iviuoved so as to cxjxjse the whole of 
the t('eth. V^lx, rreiiuixilla ; maxilla ; Ka, nasal ; Ma, malar or jugal ; L, lachrymal ; Fr, 
frontal; Sq, stjuamnsul; Pa, parietal; oc, occipital condyle; pp, paroccipital process; I't, i^, 
and the three incisors ; c, the canine ; pnH, the situation of the rudimentary first premolar, 
which has been lost in the lower, but is present in the upper jaw; and pvi*, the 

three fully devclojied prcmolars ; i/H, vi^j and the three true molars. 

process of the frontal) forming the boundary between them, is the 
small temporal fossa occupying the whole of the side of the cranium 
proper, and in front is the great flattened expanse of the “ cheek,” 
formed chiefly by the maxilla, giving support to the long row of 
cheek-teeth, and having a prominent ridge running forward from 
below the orbit for the attachment of the masseter muscle. The 
lachrymal occupies a considerable space on the flat surface of the 
cheek in front of the orbit, and below it the jugal or malar does 
the same. The latter sends a horizontal or slightly ascending 
process backwards below the orbit to join the under surface of the 
zygomatic process of the squamosal, which is remarkably large, and, 
instead of ending as usual behind the orbit, runs forwards to join 
the greatly developed postorbital process of the frontal, jand even 
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forms part of the posterior ami inferior boundary of the orbit, an 
arrangement not met with in other mammals. The closure of the 
orbit behind distinguishes the skull of the Hoi-se from that of the 
Rhinoceros and Tapir, and also from all of the Perissodactyles of 
the Eocene period. In front of the cerebral cavity, the great 
tubular nasal cavities are provided with well-developed turbinal 
bones, and are roofed over by very large nasals, broad behind, and 
ending in front in a narrow decurved point. The opening of the 
anterior nares is prolonged backwards on each side of the face 
between the nasals and the elongated slender premaxilla?. The 
latter expand in front, and arc curved downwards to form the semi- 
circular alveolar border supporting the large incisor teeth. The 
palate is narrow in the interval between the incisor and cheek- 
teeth, in which are situated the large anterior palatine foramina. 
Between the cheek-teeth it is broader, and it ends posteriorly in a 
rounded excavated border opposite the hinder edge of the penulti- 
mate molar. It is mainly formed by the maxilhe, as the palatines 
are very narrow. The pterygoids are delicate slender slips of bone 
attached to the hinder border of the palatines, and supported 
externally, by, and generally ankylosed to, the rough pterygoid 
plates of the alisphenoid, vdth no pterygoid fossa l)etween. They 
slope very obliquely forwards, and end in curved, compressed, 
hamular processes. There is a distinct alisphenoid canal for the 
passage of the internal maxillary or main branch of the external 
carotid artery. The base of the cranium is long and narrow ; the 
alisphenoid is very obli(piely perforated by the foramen rotundum, 
but the foramen ovale is confluent with the large foramen lacerum 
medium behind. The glenoid surface for the articulation of the 
mandible is gi’eatly extended transversely, concave from side to 
side, convex from before backwards in front, and hollow behind, and 
is bounded posteriorly at its inner part by a prominent postglcnoid 
process. The squamosal enters considerably into the formation of 
the temporal fossa, and, besides sending the zygomatic process for- 
wards, it sends down behind the meatus auditorius a post-tympanic 
process which aids to hold in place the otherwise loose tympano- 
periotic bone. Behind this the exoccipital gives ofl‘ a very long 
paroccipital process. The periotic and tympanic are ankylosed 
together, but not with the squamosal. The former has a wide but 
shallow floccular fossa on its inner side, and sends backwards a 
considerable “ pars mastoidea,” which apj^ears on the outer surface 
of the skull between the post-tympanic process of the squamosal and 
the exoccipital. The tympanic forms a tubular meatus auditorius 
externus directed outwards and slightly backwards. It is not 
dilated into a distinct bulla, but ends in front in a pointed styliform 
process; and completely embraces the truncated cylindrical tym- 
panohyal, which is of great size, in correspondence with the large 
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development of the whole anterior arch of the hyoid. This con- 
sists mainly of a long and compressed stylohyal, expanded at the 
upper end, where it sends off a triangular posterior process. The 
hasihyal is remarkable for the long, median, pointed, compressed 
‘‘glossohyal ” process, which it sends forward from its anterior 
border into the ])ase of the tongue. A similar but less developed 
process is found in the Rhinoceros. The mandible is largely 
developed, especially the region of the angle, which is expanded 
and flattened, giving gi*eat surface for the attachment of the 
masseter muscle. The condyle is greatly elevated above the 
alveolar border ; its articular surface is very wide transversely, and 
narrow and convex from before backwards. The coronoid process 
is slender, straight, and inclined backwards. The horizontal ramus, 
long, straight, and compressed, gradually narrows towards the 
symphysis, where it expands laterally to form with the ankylosed 
opposite ramus the wide, semicircular, shallow alveolar border for 
the incisor teeth. 

The vertebral column consists of seven cervical, eighteen dorsal, 
six lumbar, five sacral, and fifteen to eighteen caudal vertebrje. 
There may be ninetee^^i rib-bearing vertebra), in which case five 
only will be reckoned as belonging to the lumbar series. The 
odontoid process of the atlas is wide, flat, and hollowed above, as 
in the Ruminants. The bodies of the cervical vertebrae are elon- 
gated, strongly keeled, and markedly opisthocoelous, or concave 
behind and convex in front. Their neural lamina) are very broad, 
the spines almost obsolete, except in the seventh, and the trans- 
verse processes not largely developed. In the trunk vertebrae the 
opisthoccelous character of the centrum gradually diminishes. The 
spinous processes of the anterior thoracic region are high and com- 
pressed. To these is attached the powerful elastic ligament, 
ligamentmi nuchm, or ‘‘pax wax,” which passing forwards in the 
middle line of the neck a]>ovo the neural arches of the cervical ver- 
tebrae, to which it is also connected, is attached to the occiput and 
supports the weight of the head. The transverse processes of the 
lumbar vertebrae are long, flattened, and project horizontally out- 
wards or slightly forwards from the arch. The metapophyses are 
moderately developed, and there are no anapophyses. The caudal 
vertebrae, except those quite at the base, are slender and cylindrical, 
without processes and without chevron-bones beneath. The ribs 
are eighteen or nineteen in number on each side, flattened, and 
united to the sternum by short, stout, tolerably well ossified sternal 
ribs. The sternum consists of six pieces; the anterior or pre- 
sternum being extremely compressed, and projecting forwards like 
the prow of a boat. The segments which follow gi’adually widen, 
and the hinder part of the sternum is broad and flat. 

As in all other Ungulates, there are no clavicles. The scapula 
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is long and slender; the suprascapular border is rounded, and 
slowly and imperfectly ossified. The spine is very slightly devel- 
oped ; rather above the middle its edge is thickened and somewhat 
turned backwards, but it gradually subsides at the loAver extremity 
without forming any acromial process. The coracoid process is a 
prominent rounded nodule. The humerus is stout and rather 
short, and has a double bicipital groove. The ulna is quite rudi- 
mentary, being only represented by little more than the olecranon. 
The shaft gradually tapers below, and is firmly ankylosed to the 
radius. The latter bone is of nearly equal width throughout. The 
three bones of the first row of the carpus (the scaphoid, lunar, and 
cuneiform) are subequal in size. The second row consists of a very 
broad and flat magnum, supporting the great third metacarpal, 
having to its radial side the trapezoid, and to its ulnar side the unci- 
form, which are both small, and articidate distally with the rudi- 
mentary second and fourth metacarpals. The pisiform is large and 
prominent, flattened, and curved ; articulating ])artly Avith the 
cuneiform and partly with the lower end of the radius. The large 
metacarpal is called in veterinary anfitomy ‘‘cannon-bone’’; the 
small lateral metacarpals, which gradually taper towards their 
lower extremities, and lie in close contact with the large one, arc 
called “ splint-bones.” The single digit consists of a moderate-sized 
proximal (es suffraginis^ or large pastern), a very short middle {its 
cornua, or small pastern), and a wide, semi-lunar, ungual phalanx 
{os pedis, or coffin-bone). There is a pair of large nodular sesamoids 
behind the metacarpo-phalangeal articulation, and a single large 
transversely extended sesiimoid behind the joint between the 
second and third phalanx, called the “ navicular bone.” ^ 

The carpal joint, corresponding to the Avrist of man, is commonly 
called the “ knee ” of the Horse, the joint between the metacarpal 
and the first phalanx the “fetlock,” that between the first and 
second phalanges the “ pastern,” and that betAveen the second and 
third phalanges the “ coffin-joint.” 

In the hind limb the femur is marked, as in other Perisso- 
'dactyles, by the presence of a “ third trochanter,” a flattened process, 
curving forwards, arising from the outer side of the bone, about 
one-third of the distance from the upper end. The fibula is reduced 
to a mere styliform rudiment of the upper end ; its loAvcr part being 
absent or completely fused Avith the tibia. The calcaneum has a 
long and compressed calcaneal process. The astragalus has a large 
flat articular surface in front for the navicular, and a very small one 
for the cuboid. The navicular and the external cuneiform bones 
are very broad and flat. The cuboid is small, and the internal and 
middle cuneiform bones are small and united together. The meta- 
podials and phalanges resemble very closely those of the fore limb, 
^ This must not be confounded with the navicular of the tarsus. 
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but the principal metatarsal is more laterally compressed at its 
upper end than is the corresponding metacarpal. The joint 
between the femur and tibia, corresponding to the knee of man, is 
called the “stifle joint’’; while that betw'een the tibia and tarsus, 
corresponding to the ankle of man, is termed the “ hock.” The 
bones and joints of the foot have the same names as in the fore 
limb. The Horse is eminently “ digitigrade,” standing on the ex- 
tremity of the single digit of each foot, which is kept habitually in 
a position approaching to vm'tical. 

The muscles ^ of the limbs are modified from those of the ordi- 
nary mammalian type in accordance with the reduced condition of 
the bones and 
the simple re- 
quirements of 
flexion and ex- 
tension of the 
joints, no such 
actions as pro- 
nation a n d 
supination, or 
opposition of 
digits, being 
possible o r 
needed. The 
muscles, there- 
fore, which jjcr- 
i o V in these 
functions in 
other mammals 

aie absent or 104. — section of foot of Ilorsc. Mctaoariial bone; 2, first 

rudimentary. phalanx (os suffraglnU); 3, second phalanx (os coronrv); 4, third or 

P I . r ^ unjsMial phalanx (on imhs, or coltln-boiie) ; 0, one of the ni)per sesamoid 

bones; (», lower sesamoid or “navicular" bone; 7, tendon of anterior 
carpal and tar- extensor of the phalanges ; 3, tendon of superlicial flexor (yZ. per/om/its) ; 
sal joints the (Jl. perforcuj^); 10, suspensory ligament of 

fnrp onrl 1 inferior or short sesamoid ligament; 12, derma or skin 

anCl ninCl covered with hair, and cuntiiuied into 13, the conmary 

limbs cor re- cushion, 14, the podoph>llous or laminar membrane, and 15, the kera- 
Spond almost membrane of the sole ; 10, plantar cushion ; 17, hoof; 13, fatty 

^ , cushion of fetlock. 

in struc- 
ture as well as function. On the anterior or extensor surface of 
the limb a powerful tendon (7 in Fig. 164), that of the anterior 
extensor of the phalanges (corresponding to the extensor communis 
digitorum of the arm and extensor longm digitorum of the foot of man) 
passes down over the metacarpal bone and phalanges, to be inserted 
mainly into the upper edge of the anterior surface of the last phalanx 

^ Want of space and of the necessary illnstrations rendered it impossible to 
give an account of mammalian myology in the earlier chapters of this work. 
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or pedal bone. There is also a much smaller second extensor on 
the outer side of this in each limb, the lateral extensor of the 
phalanges. In the fore leg the tendon of this muscle (which corre- 
sponds with the extensor minimi digiti of man) receives a slip from 
that of the principal extensor, and is inserted into the first phalanx. 
In the hind leg (where it is the homologue apparently of the 
'peroneus hrevis of man) the tendon becomes blended with that of the 
large extensor. 

A very strong ligamentous band behind the metapodium, 
arising from near the upper extremity of its posterior surface, 
divides into two at its lower end, and each division, being first 
connected with one of the paired upper sesamoid bones, passes l.)y 
the side of the first phalanx to join the extensor tendon of the 
phalanges. This is called in veterinary anatomy the “ suspensory 
ligament of the sesamoids,” or of the “ fetlock ” ( 1 0 in Fig. 164); but 
its attachments and relations, as well as the occasional presence of 
muscular fibres in its substance, show that it is the homologue of 
the short flexor muscle of other mammals, curiously modified both 
in structure and function to suit the requirements of the Horse’s 
foot. Behind or superficial to this are placed the two strong tendons 
of the long flexor muscles, the most superficial, or flexor perforotus 
(8), dividing to allow the other to pass through, and then inserted 
into the middle phalanx. The flexor perforans (9) is as usual in- 
serted into the terminal phalanx. In the fore leg these muscles 
correspond with those similarly named in man. In the hind leg, 
the perforated tendon is a continuation of that of the plantaris, 
passing pulley -wise over the tuberosity of the calcaneum. The 
perforating tendon is deiived from the muscle corresponding with 
the long flexor of man, and the smaller tendon of the oblique flexor 
(tibialis posticus of man) is united ’with it. 

The hoof of the Horse corresponds to the nail or claw of other 
mammals, but is so constructed as to form a complete and very 
solid case to the expanded termination of the toe, giving a firm 
basis of support formed of a nonsensitive substance, which is con- 
tinually renewed by the addition of material from within as its 
surface wears away by friction against the ground. The terminal 
phalanx of the toe is greatly enlarged and modified in form to sup- 
port this hoof, and the size of the internal framework of the foot is 
further increased by a pair of lateral fibro- cartilaginous masses 
attached on each side to the hinder edges of the bone, and by a 
fibro-cellular and adipose plantar cushion in the median part. 
These structures are all enclosed in the keratogenous membrane or 
subcorneous integument,” a continuation of the ordinary derma of 
the limb, but extremely vascular, and having its superficial extent 
greatly increased by being developed into papillae or laminae. From 
this the horny material which constitutes the hoof is exuded. A 
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thickened ring encircling the upper part, called coronary cushion 
(13), and the sole (15), are covered v^ith numerous thickly set 
papillae or villi, and take the greatest share in the formation of the 
hoof ; the intermediate part constituting the front and side of the 
foot (14), corresponding with the wall of the hoof, is covered with 
parallel, fine longitudinal laminae, fitting into corresponding depres- 
sions in the inner side of the horny hoof. 

The horny hoof is divided into a wall or crust consisting of the 
front and sides, the flattened or concave sole, and the “frog,” a 
triangulai- median prominence, notched posteriorly, wdth the apex 
turned forwards, situated in the hinder part of the sole. It is 
foiined of pavement epithelial cells, mainly grouped in a concentric 
manner around the vascular papilla 3 of the keratogenous mem])rane, 
so that a section near the base of the hoof, cut transversely to the 
long axis of these papilhe, shows a number of small circular or oval 
orifices, with cells arranged concentrically round them. The nearer 
the surface of the hoof, or farther removed from the seat of growth, 
the more indistinct the structure becomes. 

Small round or oval plates of horny epidermis called “ chest- 
nuts,” groAving like the hoof from enlarged papillje of the skin, are 
found on the inner face of the fore limb, above the carpal joint, in 
all species of Eqiiida!^ and in the Horse {E. cahallus) alone similar 
formations occur near the upper extremity of the inner face of the 
metatarsus. Their use is unknown. 

Behind the joint between the meta])odiiim and the first phalanx 
is a prominence formed by the fatty cushion of the fetlock (18 in 
Fig. 164). On the middle of this is a small bare patch covered 
AAUth thickened epidermis, the ergot or spur, generally concealed 
beneath the long hair Avhich gi’OAA^s around it. This is the function- 
less vestige of the large callous pad found in this situation in the 
Tapir, and in fact in all mammals in AA^hich this part reaches the 
ground in Avalking. 

Dentition. — The dentition of the Horse, AA^hen all the teeth are 
in place, is, as stated before, expressed by the formula i c p 
7n I = 42. The incisors of each jaAV are placed in close contact, 
forming a semicircle. The croAvns are broad, someAvhat awl- 
shaped, and of nearly equal size. They have all the great pecuH- 
arity, not found in the teeth of any other living mammal, of an 
involution of the external surface of the tooth (see Fig. 165) 
forming a deep fossa or pit, the bottom of which becomes partially 
filled up Avith cement. As the tooth Avears, the surface, besides 
the external enamel layer as in an ordinary simple tooth, shows 
in addition a second inner ring of the same hard substance sur- 
rounding the pit, thus of course adding gi*eatly to the efficiency 
of the tooth as an organ for biting tough, fil)rous substances. This 
pit, generally filled in the living animal Avith particles of food, is 
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conspicuous from its dark colour, and constitutes the “ mark ” by 
which the age of the horse is judged, as in consequence of its 
extending only to a certain depth, it becomes obliterated as the 
crown wears away, when the tootli assumes the character of an 
ordinary incisor, consisting only of a core of dentine surrounded 

by the external enamel 
layer. It is not quite so 
deep in the lower as in 
upper teeth. The 
canines are either quite 
Jr rudimentary or entirely 

absent in the female. In 
c ■ male they are com- 

])i’esscd, pointed, and 
^ smaller than the incisors, 

! d c f from which they are 

• / 7 ^ i — • "" separated by a slight in- 

J|-p c '( ^ terval. The teeth of the 

^ !i j cheek series are all in 

[ 7 ^ ^ contact with each other, 

'\ \ « ^ separated fi-om the 

\\y canines by a considerable 

toothless space. The 
^ anterior premolars are 

Fio. 105. — Longitudinal and transverse section ofiipin-r quitc rudimentary, oftCTl, 
incisor of Horse, p, Pulp cavity ; d, dentine 01 ivory ; c, esiiccially in the lowcr 
enamel ; c, outer layer of cement ; c', inner layer ot cement , , l.f.ll 

lining a, the pit or cavity of the crown of the tooth. (tCVClopecl at all, 

and generally fall by the 
time the animal attains maturity, so that there are but six func- 
tional grinding teeth — three that have predecessors in the milk- 
dentition, and hence are considered as premolars, and three true 
molars, but otherwise, except the first and last of the series, 
not distinguishable in form or structure. These teeth in both 
upper and lower jaws are extremely long-crowned or hypsodont 
(Fig. 158), successive portions being pushed out as the sur- 
face wears away; — a process which continues until the animal 
becomes advanced in age. The enamelled surface is infolded in a 
complex manner (a modification of that found in other Perissodac- 
tyles, see Figs. 155, 167), the folds extending quite to the base of 
the crown, and the interstices being filled and the surface covered 
with a considerable mass of cement, which binds together and 
strengthens the whole tooth. As the teeth wear, the folded enamel, 
being harder than the other constituents — the dentine and cement 
— forms projecting ridges on the surface arranged in a definite 
pattern, which give it great efficiency as a grinding instrument (see 
Fig. 157, 6 and c). The free surfaces of the upper teeth are 


Fio. 105. — Longitudinal and t rans verse section of upin-r 
incisor of Horse, p, Pulp cavity ; d, dentine oi ivory ; r, 
enamel ; c, outer layer of cement ; d, inner layer ot cement , 
lining a, the pit or cavity of the crown of the tooth. 
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quadrate, except the first and last, which are nearly triangular. 
The lower teeth are much narrower than the upper. 

The milk dentition consists of i f, m f = 24, — the canines 
and first or rudimentary premolars having apparently no pre< 
decessors. In form and structure they much resemble the 
j)ermanent teeth, having the same characteristic enamel -foldings. 
Their eruption commences a few days after birth, and is complete 
before the end of the first year, the upper teeth usually appear- 
ing somewhat earlier than those of the lower jaw. The first 
teeth to ap})ear are the fii’st and second milk -molars (about 
five days), then the central incisor (from seven to ten days) ; this 
is followed by the second incisor (at one month), then by the third 
molar, and finally by the third incisor. Of the permanent teeth the 
first true molar appears a little after the end of the first year, 
followed by the second molar ])efore the end of the second year. At 
about two and a half years the first ])rcmolar replaces its predecessor. 
BetAveen two and a half and three years the first incisor appears. 
At three years the second and third premolars and the third true 
molar have ap[)cared ; at from three and a half to four years the 
second incisor \ at four to four and a half years the canine ; and, 
finally, at five years the third incisor, completing the permanent 
dentition. Up to this period the age of the horse is clearly shown 
by the state of the dentition, and for some time longer indications 
can be obtained from the Avear of the incisor teeth, though this 
depends to a certain extent upon the hardness of the food or other 
accidental circumstances. As a general rule, the depression caused 
by the infolding of the surface of the incisor (the “ mark ^^) is 
obliterated in the first or central incisor at six years, in the second 
at seven years, and in the third at eight years. In the upper teeth, 
as the depressions are deeper, this obliteration does not take place 
until about tAvo years later. After this period no certain indica- 
tions can be obtained of the age of the horse from the teeth. 

Digestive Organs . — The lips arc flexible and prehensile. The 
membrane that lines them and the cheeks is quite smooth. The 
palate is long and narroAv; its mucous surface has seventeen pairs 
of not very sharply defined oblique ridges, extending as far back as 
the last molar tooth, beyond Avhich the velum palati extends for 
about 3 inches, having a soft corrugated surface, and ending 
posteriorly in an arched border without uvula. This eml)races the 
base of the epiglottis, and shuts off all communication between 
the cavity of the mouth and the nasal passages, respiration 
being, under ordinary circumstances, carried on exclusively 
through the nostrils. Between the mucous membrane and 
the bone of the hard palate is a dense vascular and nervous 
plexus. The membrane lining the fauces is soft and corrugated. 
An elongated raised glandular mass, 3 inches long and 1 inch from 
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above downwards, extending backw-ards from the root of the tongue 
along the side of the fauces, with openings on the surface leading 
into crypts with glandular Avails, represents the tonsil. The tongue, 
corresponding to the general form of the mouth, is long and narrow. 
It consists of a compressed intermolar portion with a flat upper 
sui'face, broad behind and becoming narroAver in front; and of a 
depressed anterior part rather shorter than the former, Avhich 
is narroAV behind but Avidens tOAA^ards the evenly rounded apex. 
The dorsal surface generally is A^ery soft and smooth. There arc 
tAVO large circumvallate papillae near the base, rather irregular in 
form, about a quarter of an inch in diameter and half an inch apart. 
The conical papilLne are A^ery small and close set, though longer and 
more filamentous on the interniolar portion. There are no fungi- 
form papillje on the dorsum, but a fcAv not very conspicuous ones 
scattered along the sides of the organ. 

Of the salivary glands the parotid is by far the largest; elongated 
in the vertical direction, and narrower in the middle than at either 
upper or loAver extremity. Its upper extremity embraces the loAver 
surface of the cartilaginous ear-conch ; its loAver end reaches the 
level of the inferior margin of the mandible, along the posterior 
margin of Avhich it is placed. Its duct leaves the inferior anterior 
angle, at first descends a little, and runs foi'Avard under cover of 
the rounded inferior border of the mandibular ramus, then curves 
up along the anterior margin of the masseter muscle, becoming 
superficial, pierces the buccinator, and enters the mouth by a simple 
aperture opposite the middle of the croAvn of the third premolar 
tooth. It is not quite so thick as a goose-cpiill Avhen distended, and 
nearly a foot in length. 

The submaxillary gland is of very similar texture to the last, 
but much smaller ; it is placed deeper, and lies Avith its main axis 
horizontal. It is elongated and slender, and flattened from Avithin 
outAvards. Its posterior end rests against the anterior surface of 
the transverse process of the atlas, from which it extends foiuvards 
and doAvnwards, slightly curved, to beneath the ramus of the jaAv. 
The duct which runs along its upper and internal border passes 
forwards in the usual course, lying in the inner side of the sublingual 
gland, to open on the outer surface of a distinct papilla, situated 
on the floor of the mouth, half an inch from the middle line, and 
midway between the lower incisor teeth and the attachment of the 
fraenum linguae. The sublingual is represented by a mass of glands 
lying just beneath the mucous membrane of the floor of the mouth 
on the side of the tongue, causing a distinct ridge, extending from 
the fraenum backwards, and the numerous ducts opening separately 
along the summit of the ridge. The buccal glands are arranged 
in tAVO rows parallel with the molar teeth. The upper ones 
are the largest, and are continuous anteriorly Avith the labial 
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glands, the ducts of which open on the mucous membrane of the 
upper lip. 

The stomach of the Horse is simple in its external form, with 
a largely developed right ml de me, and is a good deal curved 
on itself, so that the cardiac and pyloric orifices are brought near 
together. The antrum pyloricum is small and not very distinctly 
marked oft'. The interior is divided by the character of the lining- 
membrane into two very distinct portions, right and left. Over 
the latter the dense white smooth epithelial lining of the oesophagus 
is continued, terminating abruptly by a raised crenellated border. 
Over the right part (rather the larger portion) the mucous membrane 
has a grayish-red colour and a velvety appearance, and contains very 
numerous peptic glands, which are wanting in the cardiac portion. 
The oesophageal oi*ifice is very small, and is guarded by a strong 
crescentic or rather horse-shoe-like band of muscular fibres, which is 
supposed to be the cause of the difficulty of vomiting in the Horse. 
The small intestine is of gi'eat length (80 to 90 feet), its mucous 
membrane being covered with numerous fine villi. The ctecum is 
of conical form, about 2 feet long and nearly a foot in diameter ; 
its walls are sacculated, especially near the base, having four longi- 
tudinal fibrous bands ; and its capacity is about twice that of the 
stomach. It lies with its base near the lower jmi't of the abdomen, 
and its apex directed towards the thorax. The colon is about one- 
third the length of the small intestine, and very capacious in the 
greater part of its course. As usual, it may be divided into an 
ascending, transverse, and descending portion ; but the middle or 
transverse portion is folded into a great loop, which descends as low 
as the pubis ; so that the colon forms altogether four folds, generally 
parallel to the long axis of the l)ody. The descending colon is much 
narrower than the rest, and not sacculated, and being considerably 
longer than the distance it has to traverse, is thrown into numerous 
folds. 

The liver (Fig. 16G) is tolerably symmetrical in its general 
arrangement, being divided nearly equally into segments by a well- 
marked umbilical fissure. Each segment is again divided by lateral 
fissures, which do not extend quite to the posterior border of the 
organ ; of the central lobes thus cut oft', the right is rather the larger, 
and has two fissures in its free border subdividing it into lobules. 
The extent of these varies, however, in different individuals, being 
not usually so marked as in the figure, which is from a fcetal 
specimen. The two lateral lobes arc subtriangular in form. The 
Spigelian lobe is represented by a fiat surface between the portal 
fissure and the posterior border, not distinctly marked oft* from the 
left lateral by a fissure of the ductus venosus, as this vessel is buried 
deep in the hepatic substance, but the caudate lobe is distinct and 
tongue-shaped, its free apex reaching nearly to the border of the 
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right lateral lohe. In most works on the anatomy of the Horse this 
has been confounded with the Spigelian lobe of man. There is no 

gall-bladder (as in 
all other Perisso- 
(lactyles), and the 
biliary duct enters 
the duodenum 
about Cinches from 
the })ylorus. The 
pancreas has two 
lobes or branches — 
a long one passing 
to the left and 
reaching the spleen, 
and a shorter right 
lobe. The ])riuci}>al 
duct enters the 
duodenum with the 
bile-duct, and there 
is often a second 
small duct whicli 
o])ens separately 
near to this. 

Circuit f(n'(/ and Bespiratini/ Orrfaus . — The heart has the form of a 
rather elongated and pointed cone. There is one anterior vena cava, 
formed by the union of the two jugular and two axillary veins. 
The aorta gives off a large branch (the anteiior aorta) very near its 
origin, from which arise — first, the left axillary, and aftei’ wards the 
right axillary and the two carotid artei*i<»s. 

Under ordinary circumstances the Horse breathes entirely by 
the nasal passages, the communication ]>etween the larynx and the 
mouth being closed by the velum palati. The nostrils arc placed 
laterally, near the termination of the muzzle, and are large and 
very dilatable, being bordered by cartilages upon which several 
muscles act. Immediately within the opening of the nostril, the 
respiratory canal sends off on its upi)cr and outer side a diverti- 
culum or blind pouch (called false nostril ’’) of a conical form, and 
curved, 2 to 3 inches in depth, lying in the notch formed between 
the nasal and premaxillary bones. It is lined ])y mucous mem- 
brane continuous with that of the nasal passage, l)ut its use is not 
apparent. It is longer in the Ass than in the Horse. A similar 
structure is found in the Rhinoceros, and in a much more developed 
condition in the Taj^ir. Here may be mentioned the guttural jwuches, 
large air sacs, diverticula from the Eustachian tubes, and lying 
behind the upper part of the pharynx. These are likewise found 
in other Perissodactyles, but their use is also still not clearly 



B'ld. Under surface of the liver of the i(, Umbilical 

tissiire; V, left lateral lobe; Ic, left central lobe; n-, ri^rht eeiituil 
lobe; '/7, nj^ht lateial lobe; s, Spijiclum lobe; c, camlate hdic. 
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understood. The larynx has the lateral sacculi well developed, 
though entirely concealed within the alae of the thyroid cartilage. 
The trachea divides into two bronchi, one for each lung. 

Nenwts St/stein . — The ])rain differs little, except in details of 
arrangement of convolutions, from that of other Ungulates. The 
cerebral hemispheres are rather elongated and subcylindrical, the 
olfactory lobes are large and project freely in front of the hemi- 
spheres, and the greater part of the cerebellum is uncovered. The 
eye is provided with a nictitating membrane or third eyelid, at the 
base of whi(;h the ducts of the Hardcrian gland open. 

lleprodadive SjiMdu . — The testes are situated in a distinct sessile 
or slightly ])cdunculatcd scrotum, into which they descend from the 
sixth to the tenth month after birth. The accessory generative 
glands are the two vesicular seminales, with the median third vesicle, 
or uterm niasculmuR, lying between them, the single bilobed pro- 
state, and a pair of globular Cowper’s glands. The penis is large, 
cylindiical, with a truncated, expanded, flattened termination. 
When in a state of repose it is retracted by a muscle arising from 
the sacrum, within the prepuce, a cutaneous fold attached below the 
.symphysis pubis. 

The uterus is bicornuate. • The vagina is often j)artially divided 
by a membraneous septum or hymen. The mammie (as in other 
meml)ers of the subor(Ier), are two, inguinally ])laced. The .surface of 
the chorion is covered evenly with minute villi, constituting a diffuse 
non-deciduatc placenta. The period of gestation is eleven months. 

Bibliorjnfpht!. — S. Arloing, “ Oigaiiisatioii dii pied chez le clieval,” Ann. 
S('i. Kaf. 18G7, viii. p]). 55-81 ; IT. burnicister, Los calmllos fosdes dc ht Pampa 
A njenti n(t,, liucnos Ayres, 1875 ; Chauveau and Arloing, Tndte d'aniitondc coni- 
pnr^G dcs (ndnutnx ihnnrsiiqucs, Paris, 1871, and English edition by G. Fleming, 
1873; E. Cuyt'r and K. Alix, Le Chenaly 188G ; A. Ecker, “ Das Europuische Wild- 
pferd und dossen Pezieliungen ziun domestieirten Pferd,” (r/ohu,% Pd. xxxiv. 
Prunswiek, 1878 ; Forsyth -Major, “ l^eitiagc znr Gesehiehto der fossilen Pferde 
besonders Italiens,” Abh, Achiv. Pal. Ges. iv. pp. 1-16, x>t. iv. ; George, “Etudes 
zool. snr les Hemioiies ct quelqiies antres especes chevalines,” Ann. Sci. Nat. 
1869, xii. p. ,5 ; E. F. Gurlt, Anaiomisclic Ahhildangcn dcr JfanssaufjHJiit're, 1824, 
and Hand , drr irrqh'idi. Anal, dcr HaussawfcthicrCy 2 vols. 1822; Hiiet, “ Croisc- 
ment des diverscs especes du genre cheval,” Nouw Archives da Museum, 2d sth\ 
tom. ii, p. 46, 1879 ; Leisering, Atlas dcr Anatomic des Pfcrdcs, Loipsie, 1861 ; 
J. M'Fadyean, The Anatomy of the Horse, 1884 ; O. C. Marsh, “Notice of New 
Efpiino Mammals from the Tertiary Formation,” Am. Joiirn. of Science and Arts, 
vol. vii. March 1874 ; Id. “Fossil Uorses in America,” Naturalist, vol, 
viii. May 1874 ; Id. “ Polydactyle Horses,” Am. Journ. of Science and Arts, vol. 
xvii. June 1879 ; Franz Muller, Lehrhu.chd^er Amitomic des Pfcrdcs, Vienna, 1853; 
R. Owen, “E(iuiue Remains in Cavern of Bruniqiiel,” Phil. Tram. vol. clix. 
(1870), p. 535 ; W. Percivall, The Anatomy of the Horse, 1832 ; G. Stubbs, 
Anaiomy of the Horse, 1766, F. H. Hiith’s PihliO(jr(q)hieal ItceotA of Hippology 
(1887) contains a list of nearly four thousand works on Horses and Equitation, 
published in the various languages of the civilised world. 
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Family Ehinocerotid.e. 


Although the existing members of this family are readily dis- 
tinguished from the other living re})rcscntativcs of the suborder 
by the simple crescentoid form assumed by the ridges of the lower 
cheek-teeth, yet it is exceedingly ditficiilt to give a definition by 
which they can be distinguished from the Lojihiodonfiikr, from some 
members of which they are, indeed, jmjbably derived. The outer 
columns of the upper molars (Fig. 167) are, however, .so excessively 

flattened as to produce 
a continuous thick and 
nearly straight outer 
wall, Avhich is often ])ro- 
duced in advance of 
the anterior transverse 
ridge ; ])oth transverse 
ridges being but little 
cui’ved, and intimately 
connected with the 
outer wall, din*- u})i)ci’ 
])remolars are in most 
cases neai ly oi’ (piite as 
com})l(‘x as tlic molars, 
and the ildges of the 
lower cheek-teeth are 
crescentoid. The last 
lower molar has no 
third lol)e. The height 
of the crowns of the 
cheek-teeth is variable. 



Fio. 107. — A l>artially worn .socon'l nji])ir innlai'of 
Ilhinooeroft antiqvitatis. LettiT'S as in Fi". 1j'> (j>. Ii7r>)y ox- 
«opt Jc, wliict indicates a prolon^iation of the median -valley. 
(After Owen.) 


The skull is large, with 
the orbit confluent with 
the tempond fossa. 
There arc either three 


or four digits in the mantis, and three in the pes. One oi* more 
dermal horns are attached to the fronto-nasal region of the skull 
of existing forms, but these ^vcro wanting in some of the fossil 


species. 

Rhinoceros .^ — Incisors variable, reduced in numlier, often quite 
rudimentary, and early deciduous. Upper canines absent. Molar 
series, consisting of the full number of four premolars and three 
molars above and below, all in contact and closely resembling each 
other, except the first, which is much smaller than the rest and 
often deciduous ; and the last, in which the hinder lobe is partly 
^ Linn. Syst Kat. 12th ed. vol. i. ]>, 104 (1706). 
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aborted, so that the contour of the crown is triangular. Head 
large, skull elongated, elevated posteriorly into a transverse occi- 
pital crest. No postorbital processes. Nasal bones large and stout, 
co-ossified, and standing out freely above the premaxilla), from which 
they arc separated by a deep and wide fissure ; the latter small, 
generally not meeting in the middle line in front, often (piite rudi- 
mentary. Tymjianics small, not forming a bulla. Brain cavity very 
small for the size of the skull. V’ertebra) : C 7, I,) 19-20, L 3, 
8 4, C about 22. Limbs stout, and of moderate length. Three 
completely developed toes, with distinct })road rounded hoofs on each 
foot (Fig. 151, p. 3G8), some fossil forms having a fourth in the 
maims. Eyes small. Ears of moderate size, oval, erect, prominent, 
])laced near the occiput. Skin very thick, in many species thrown 
into massive folds. Hairy covering scanty. When one horn is 
present it is situated over the conjoined nasal bones ; when two, the 
hinder one is over the frontals. These horns, which are of a more 
or less conical form and usually recurved, often gi'ow to a great 
length (three or even four feet), and are composed of a solid mass 
of hardened epidermic cells growing from a cluster of long dermal 
pa}iilhe. Th(j cells formed on each papilla constitute a distinct 
horny fibre, like a thick liaii*, and the whole are cemented together 
by an intermediate mass of cells which grow up from the interspaces 
between the papilhe. It results from this tliat the horn has the 
ajipearance of a mass of agglutinated hairs, which, in the newly 
growing part at the base, readily fray out on destruction of the 
vsofter intermediate substance ; but the fibres difter from true hairs in 


growing from a free papilla of the derm, and not within a follicular 


involution of the same. 

The large lower cutting 
teeth of the ty[)ical Rhino- 
ceroses have been very gener- 
ally regarded as incisors, but 
comparison with fossil allied 
types, in which three lower in- 
cisors and canines are present, 
leaves little doubt but that 
they are really canines. The 




upper molar teeth present some 


JJ 


amount of specific variation ; n>S.~A partially worn St coml njilit upper 

fVinci wtiilo molar oi (A) Jihinoceros so luluinm, and {!}) IL uni- 

thus while one type (llg. 

loo, jl) has only a simple crutcliet ; w, ensta, or coinbni^-plai 0 ; r, anterior 
“ crotchet ” projecting from valley ; l, autorior iutcrmctliate coluinii. Other 

the posterior transverse ridge 

into the median valley, in others (Fig. 168, R) this crotchet joins a 
“ crista,” or “ combing-plate,” projecting from the outer wall to cut 
off a distinct fossette from the median valley. Occasionally, however 
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(as in Fig. 167), the crotchet and comhing-plate do not completely 
join, although the fossette is distinctly indicated. The first upper 
premolar may occasionally he preceded by a milk-tooth. The Khino- 
ceroses differ from the Horses and agree with the Tapirs in the 
direction of the cajcum. 

The living species of Ithinoceros arc all animals of largo size, but of 
little intelligence, generally timid in disposition, though ferocious when 
attacked and brought to bay, using the nasal horns as wca])ons, by 
which they strike and toss their assailant. Their sight is dull, but 
their hearing and scent are remarkably acute. They fecni on herbage, 
shrubs, and leaves of trees, and, like so many other large animals 
which inhabit hot countries, sleep the gi’cater part of the day, being 
most active in the cool of the evening or even during the night. 
They are fond of bathing and walloA\ing in water or mud. None 
of the species have been domesticated. Animals of the gr()U[) have 
existed in both the Old and New Worlds since the latter part of 
the Eocene period. In America the}" all became extinct ))efore the 
end of the Pliocene period. In the Old World their distribution 
has become greatly restricted, and they are no longer found in 
Europe and North Asia, but only in Africa and portions of the 
Indian and Indo-JVfalayaii regions. 

Exutiuf/ Epecus . — The existing (as well as many of th<^ extinct) 
species of Ehinoceroses natui*ally divide into three groups, which are 
regarded by some zoologists as of generic value. 

lihiuocerotic, or Typical Group , — The adults with a single lar’ge 
compressed incisor above on each side, and oc(^asionally a small lateral 
one; below, a very small incisor and a very large, procumbent, 
pointed canine. Nasal bones ])ointed in fi’ont. A single nasal 
horn. Skin very thick, and raised into strong, definitely arranged 
ridges or folds. 

There are two well-marked species of one-horned Ehinoceroses. 
(1) The Indian Ehinoceros, 11. wiiconm (Fig. ICO) of Linmeus,^ the 
largest and best known, from being the most frecpiently exhibited 
alive in England, is at present only met with in a wild state in the 
terai region of Nipal and Bhutan, and in the uppei* valley of the 
Brahmaputra or province of Assam, though it formerly had a wider 
range. The first Ehinoceros seen alive in Europe since the time 
when these animals, in common with nearly all the large remark- 
able beasts of both Africa and Asia, were exhibited in the Eoraan 

^ Many authoris use Cuvier’s name, E, indicus, in ])refcrenco to this, on the 
ground that there are more than one species with one horn, forgetting that the 
name substituted is equally inconvenient, as more than one species live in India. 
The fact of a specific name being applicable to several members of a genus is no 
objection to its restriction to the first to which it was applied ; otherwise 
changes in old and well-received names would constantly have to be made in 
consequence of new discoveries. 
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shows, was of this species. It was sent from India to Emmanuel, 
King of Portugal, in 1513; and from a sketch of it, taken in 
Lisbon, Albert i)urer composed his celebrated but rather fanciful 
engi\aving, which was re] produced in so many old books on natural 
history. Both in this and the following species the post-glenoid 
and post-tymj)anic processes of the srpiamosal bone of the skull 
unite below so as to completely surround the external auditory 
meatus. The molar teeth are hypsodont, and have a horizontal 
plane of wear; those of the upiier jaAv (Fig. 168, h) being charac- 
terised by the i)vesence of a combing-plate joining the crotchet, and 



JCi'.t. — Indian inimooenN {llhinfurruH Uiitconiis). This riml also ti^'urcs 170, 172, 

un> rodiu'ijil lioni (ha^^nl}'S by J. Wolf, fioin animals living in tlie Loiulon Zoological Society’s 
Claidt'Tns. 

the absence of a distinct buttress at the antero-extcrnal angle. 
The stomach dejiarts from the ordinary Perissodactyle type. The 
small intestine is lioset over most of its surface with long and fine 
villi ; and the S])igelian lobe of the liver is well developed. There 
is a gland behind the foot. Teeth from the Pleistocene of the 
Narbada valley in India apparently indicate the existence of the 
Indian Bhinoceros at that epoch. (2) The JaAan Bhinoccros (JL 
sondaiens, Fig. 170) is a smaller form, readily distinguished by 
dental and internal characters, as well as hy the dilferent arrange- 
ment of the plications of the skin (as seen in the figures) ; the horn 
in the female appears to be very little developed, if not altogether 
absent. This species has a more extensive geographical range, 
being found in the Bengal Sunderbans near Calcutta, Burma, the 
Malay Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, and probably Borneo. The molar 
teeth have shorter crowns than in the preceding species, and wear 
into ridges ; those of the upper jaw (Fig, 168, r«) having no combing- 
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plate, and a strongly-marked Imttress at tlio antero-extornal angle 
(not distinctly shown in the figure). The visceral anatomy, accord- 
ing to Eeddard,^ does not diflei* materially from that of the next 
specicvS. In respect to its dentition and anatomical characters 
this species is iiuloed more nearly allied to the Sumatran than to 
the Indian Ehinoceros ; and thereby indicates tliat the division of 
the existing Rhinoceroses into vseparate genera is not advisable. 



Fi(>. 17(1. — Javan nhiu()C*‘U)h ?<'). 


Cendor]i7H(' (frotip . — The adults with a moderale-si/ed compressed 
incisor above, and a laterally placed, pointed, jirocnnibont canine 
beloAV, which is sometimes lost in old animals. Nasal bones nai row 
and pointed anteriorly. A well-developed nasal, and a small frontal 
horn sejxirated by an interval. The skin thrown into folds, but 
these not so strongly marked as in the former grouj). Idle 
smallest living memb(*r of the family, the Sumatran Ivhinoceros, 7/. 
sumatrensi>>, Cuvier, now represents this group. Its geogra])hical 
range is nearly the same as that of the Javan sjiecies, though not 
extending into Bengal ; but it has been found in Assam, Cliitlagong, 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo. So far as 
can be determined during the life of the type sjiccimen, it a^ipears 
that the hairy form from Chittagong, descrilied as JL is only 

a variety of this species. 2 The molar teeth of the Sumatran Ithino- 
ceros are almost indistinguishable from those of the Javan species, 


^ Tram. Zool. Hoc. vol. xii. ; see also Troc. Zool. Hoc. 1889, j). 9. 
® See Beddard and Treves, Proc. Zool. Hoc, 1889, p. 9. 
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and reference has already been made to the resemblance between 
the visceral anatomy of these species.^ The form of the stomach 
is very similar to that of the Horse. The liver (Fig. 171) has a 
comparatively largo caudate lobe, but is chiefly remai’kable for the 
peculiar shape of the Spigelian lobe, whicli mainly consists of a thin 
strij) of tissue, 8 inches long, | inch wide, and | inch deep. The 
small intestine, in place of the villi of JL vniconm^ has throughout 
the greater part of its length a uniform series of thin and nearly or 
([uito continuous transverse foldings, like the valvulm conniventes 
of the human small intestine. There is no gland behind the foot. 



Fuj. l 71 .~-rost<’n<)r Jisnocl of tlu* of Jlhiaoc^rog ce!\tral lobo ; 

rl, right lateral lob<‘ ; Ir, left central lubt* ; II, left lateral lobe ; r, caudate lobe . up, Spigelian 
lobe. (Fioni (iarro<l, /’/or. Zoul. Sur. ISTII, p. 102 ) 

The post-glenoid and ])ost- tympanic ])rocesscs of the squamosal do 
not unitfi below the auditory meatUvS. The presence of a lateral 
nasal diverticulum, like that of the Horses and Tapirs, has been 
verified only in this species, although it doubtless occurs in the 
others. 

Atelodme Orovp . — In the adults the incisors and canines quite 
ludimcntary or entirely wanting. Nasal bones thick, rounded and 
truncated in front. AA'ell-dovelopcd anterior and posterior horns in 
close contact. Skin without any definite permanent folds. 

The two well-marked existing species are peculiar to the African 
continent. 

^ For tho internal au atomy of Jl, sumalrensis see Garrod, Proc. ZooL Soc. 
1873, p. 92 ; and Bcddard and Treves, loc, cif. 
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The common Two-horned Rhinoceros, B.. hicornis, is the smaller of 
the two, with a pointed prehensile upper lip, and a narrow compressed 
deep symphysis of the lower jaAv. It ranges through the wooded 
and watered districts of Africa, from Abyssinia in the north to the 
Cape Colony, but its numbers arc yearly diminishing, owing to the 
inroads of European civilisation, and especially of English sports- 
men. It feeds exclusively upon leaves and branches of bushes and 
small trees, and chiefly frequents the sides of Avood-clad rugged 
hills. Specimens in Avhich the posterior horn has attained a length 



_,Fig. 17-J. — Cciiniuoii African Ithinoccros {Rhinoceros hivornis). 


as great as, or greater than, the anterior have been separated under 
the name of IL keitloa, but the characters of these api)endages are 
too variable to found specific distinctions upon. The Common 
African Rhinoceros is far more rarely seen in menageries in Europe 
than either of the three Oriental species, but one has lived in the 
gardens of the London Zoological Society since 18G8. The molar 
teeth of this species are of the general type of those of JL Hmidaimn, 
having no combing-plate to join the crotchet in those of the upper 
jaw.* The conch of the ear is much rounded at its extremity, and 
edged by a fringe of short hairs ; Avhile the nostrils are somewhat 
rounded. The eye is placed immediately below the posterior 
horn.^ Both in this and the following species the post-glenoid and 
post-tympanic processes of the squamosal do not unite below the 

^ These external points of distinction from M, simua are taken from a paper 
by Sclater in the Proc* ZooL Soc, 1886, p. 143. 
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auditory meatus. Nothing is known of the anatomy of the soft 
parts of cither of them. 

Burchell’s or the Square-mouthed Ehinoceros (it. dumb), sometimes 
called the White lihinoceros, though the colour (dark slate) is not 
materially different from that of the last species, is the largest of 
the whole group, and differs from all the others in having a square 
truncated upper* lip and a wide, shallow, spatulate symphysis to 
the lower jaw. In conformity with the structure of the mouth, 
this species lives entirely by browsing on grass, and is therefore 
more partial to open countries or districts where there are broad 
grassy valleys Iretween the tracts of bush. It is only found in 
Africa south of the Zambesi, and of late years has become ex- 
tremely scarce, owing to the persecutions of sportsmen ; indeed, 
the time of its complete extinction cannot bo far off'. No si^ecimen 
of this species has ever been brought alive to Europe. Mr. F. C. 
♦Selous ^ gives the following description of its habits from extensive 
personal observation ; — 

“The square -mouthed rhinoceros is a huge ungainly -looking 
beast, with a disproportionately large head, a large male stauditig 
G feet G inches at the shoulder. Like eleidiants and Imft’aloes they 
lie asleep during the heat of the day, and feed duT*ing the night 
and in the cool hours of early morning and evening. Their sight 
is very bad ; but they Jire (juick of heai*ing, and their scent is very 
keen ; they are, too, often accompanied by rhinoceros l)irds, which, 
by running about their heads, ffaj)ping their wings, and screeching 
at the same time, frequently give them notice of the approach of 
danger. When disturbed they go oft' at a swift trot, which soon 
leaves all pursuit from a man on foot far behind ; but if chased by 
a hoi’sernan they break into a gallop, which they can keep up for 
some distance. However, although tiny run very swiftly, when 
their size and heavy build is considered, they are no match for an 
average good horse. They arc, as a rule, very easy to shoot on 
horseback, as, if one gallops a little in front of and on one side of 
them, they will hold their course, and come sailing past, offering 
a magnificent Iwoadside shot, while under similar circumstances a 
prehensile -lipped rhinoceros will usually swerve away in such a 
manner as only to present his hind-([uarters for a sliot. When 
either walking or running, the square-mouthed rhinoceros holds its 
head very low, its nose nearly touching the ground. When a small 
calf accompanies its mother it always runs in front, and she aj&pears 
to guide it by holding the point of her horn upon the little animaPs 
rump ; and it is perfectly wonderful to note how in all sudden 
changes of pace, from a trot to a gallop or vice versCt, the same 
position is always exactly maintained. During the autumn and 
winter months {Le, from March to August) the square-mouthed 
^ Proc. Zooh JSoc. 1881, p. 726. 
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rhinoceros is usually very fat ; and its meat is then most excellent, 
being something like beef, but yet having a peculiar flavour of its 
own. The pai-t in greatest favour among hunters is the hump, 
which, if cut oft* whole and roasted just as it is in the skin, in a 
hole dug in the ground, w’ould, I think, be ditftcult tt) match cither 
for juiciness or flavour.” 

The molar dentition is of the type obtaining in //. vnirornis, so 
that in this respect L*. slums has the same relation to 11. binu'nis as 
is presented by 7/. nuicoruis to //. soufiluinis. The ear-conch of the 
Square-mouthed lUiinoceros is very large, elongated, and pointed at 
its extremity, which bears only a slight tuft of hair ; it is much ex- 
panded in tlie middle, and the lower portion has its (‘dges united 
to form a short tube. The nostrils have a long slit-like aperture ; 
and the eye is situated ]»ehind the posterior horn. 

K.rfiiu'f Sj.ffrir'i. — Using the generic tc'rm Iihluf^rnis in its widest, 
signification, a very large number of fossil forms may be referivd to 
it, the earliest of which date tVom the Ujtper Eocen(‘ (( )ligo(*ene) 
Pho.sphorites of Central France. Only a few of the mon* im- 
portant of these types can, however, be even mentioned in this 
place. 

In the Pliocene Siwaliks of India //. apptuirs to ha\(‘ 

been the direct ancestor of I*. souJulnis ; while 77 jiuluUuHfiK was 
probably nearly related to 77 uuiromh, although the U]q)er molars 
had not developed a combing-plate. 

77 sdihuruiudieri, of the Lower Pliocene of Furoja', falls into 
the Ceratorhine gnmj), although difteriiig from 77 smuainnsis by 
the union of the post-glenoid and post-tympanic processes of tin* 
S([uamosal beneath tlie auditory meatus. The Middle IMiocene 
77 sunsu/uiensis Avas a closely allied if not identical form. 

The Atelodiiie group was very Avidely s])read in })ast e])ochs. 
Thus the huge 7?. 'phdjirhinus oi the Indian Pliocene, ajul the e(juaily 
large IL aiitiquitaiis of the Pleistocene of Europe;, Averc S4K*cialis(‘d 
forms Avith a dentition resemifting that of 77 si urns, to Avhich th(*y 
Avere probably allied. An upper molar of /7 aniiqiiltdtis — tin; so- 
called Tichorine, or Woolly Khiiioceros — is shoAvn in the Avoodcut 
on p. 402. Of this species nearly Avhole carcases, Avith the thi<;k 
woolly external covering, have been discejvered associated Avitli 
those of the Mammoth, preserved in the frozen soil of the north of 
Siberia. In common Avith some other extinct species it had a solid 
median Avail of bone supporting the nasals, from Avhich it is inferred 
that the horns were of a size and Aveight surpassing that of the 
modern species. In the LoAver Pliocene of Attica 7/. pudufgtuUkm 
appears to have been closely allied to 77 himiiis. Several species, 
such as 77 leptorhinus (Fig. 173), E. megarhinm, and 77 etrusms, 
occur in the European Pleistocene Avhich do not present a markocl 
relationship to any of the living forms. This group is also repro- 
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seutod ill the Pleistocene of Southern India by the small 11, <lecam- 
nisis and 11 hirnulieims. 

In the Upper Miocene, or Lower Pliocene, of North America 
numei'oiLs Ithinoceroses with incisor teeth occur which have no 
nasal horn, although in those forms of which the limljs are known 
the fore feet resembled those of existing species in having only three 
digits. These species have been generically separated as 
])Ut so closely do they resemble existing Khinoccroses that at one 
time Professor Cope [iroposed to refer the hornless female of It. 

(described ])y Lesson as It. uinmis) to the same genus. 
If tliese American types ]>e included in Ithivocnm there seems no 
valid reason for sepai*ating the Euro 2 :)ean Lower Pliocene and Mio- 
cene forms described as .Lcernthemnn^ at least some of which have 



four digits in the manus. This group is rejiresonted in the Upper 
EoceiKi Pliosphoi’ites of France, and also by a very large sj^ecies in 
the IMiocene of India. Lastly, It. miniifus, of the Lower ]\Iiocene of 
France, and an allied North American s})ecies are distinguislied by 
carrying a pair of very small hoiais placed transversely across the 
nasals, from which feature it has been pro])osed that they should 
be sepai’ated generically as Dicemfherhm. 

E.ftlnct Generic TijpCf ^. — The Tertiary de])osits of diflerent parts 
of the world have yielded remains of many extinct forms more or 
hiss closely related to the Rhitioceroses, and some of which should 
certainly bo included in the same family; although others perhaps 
form the types of one or more distinct families. One of the most 
remarkable of these extinct types is tlie huge Elasmoiherhm, from 
the Pleistocene of Siberia, in which the dentition was reduced to 
two premolars and three molars on either side of each jaw. The 
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structure of the skeleton is essentially rhinocerotic, the skull having 
an ossified nasal septum, and a huge frontal prominence for the 
support of a very large horn. The teeth are extremely hypsodont, 
with the enamel plicated to a remarkable degree, and unlike those 
of llhinoceros. The genus is evidently a very si)ecialiscd one. 

The other genera we have to notice are more generalised tyi')es. 
Of these the North American Jli/racodon, with the full typical 
number of teeth, and without nasal horn, appears to connect the 
Rhinoceroses with the Lophiodont llt/racJiynn, The genera A mjjiwthni 
and Mefumynodon (Fig. 174), from the American Tertiaries, are 
forms allied to the Rhinoceroses, with the full number of incisors 
and canines, and the hinder lobe of the last upper molar not aborted. 
The lower canines are either upright, oi* less proclivous than in the 
Rhinoceroses ; in Mdamynodon the preraolars are reduced to 
Molar teeth from the Phosphorites of Central France, descriV)ed 



Fio, 174.— Riglit half of Uu* palatal sxirfuct* fif tho cranium of Mdmiynodou jthinifrom, from 
the Uppci Miocene of North Aiucricu. (After Scott aii<l O^honi.) 


under the name of Cadji rcotlieriuw ^ are consti’ucted on the general 
plan of those of the Rhinoceroses, although distinguished by their 
extreme narrowness ; this type of tooth being very similar to that 
found in Homalodoidotlwrhun from Tertiary deposits in l^itagonia. 
The latter has the full number of teeth, without any diasttmia in 
the series. Until we have some knowledge of the skeleton of these 
remarkable forms nothing definite can be said as to their serial 
position. 

Families Lambdotiikriid.e, Chalkjotiikhijixe, and 

TtTANOTHEPJIDvE. 

These families contain a large number of more or less iicarljr 
related extinct types from Tertiary beds of both the Old and New 
Worlds, some of which present most remarkable deviations from 
the ordinary Ungulate structure. All arc characterised by their 
brachydont molars, which depart widely from the normal lophodont 
type. The upper molars consist of four columns, of which the two 
external ones are expanded to form an outer wall ; the posterior 
pair being connected in some cases by an oblique transverse ridge, 
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while there may bo traces of an anterior ridge. The premolars 
are simpler. 

Lainl}dotheriid(t\ — This family is confined to the Upi^er Eocene 
and Miocene of North America, where it is represented by Lamldo- 
tlierium, Tahcosyops, and ]jhnm.'<yni)S ; it j^resonts the normal type 
of foot structure, and all the genera except the first have the full 
complement of teeth. There were four digits in the manus. The 
last lower molar has a third lobe. Limnosyop.^ differs from Pahnjsyops 
in having two inner columns to the last upper molar. 

Chalicoiheriidir. — The genus (dhalirotherium, which is found in the 
Tertiaries of Europe, Asia, and North America, differs so remark- 
a])ly in the striK^turc of the feet from all other Ungulates that it has 
been proposed to regard it as the representative of a distinct order, 
Ancylopoda. The molai-s are, however, almost indistinguishable 
from those of the pi’eceding and following families ; while the cervi- 
cal vertebne and portions of the limbs are of a Perissodactyle type. 
On the other hand, the femur has lost its third trochanter ; while 
the phalanges are strangely modified, the terminal ones forming 
long curved claws, while the others (Fig. 175) have strong ging- 
lymoid distal articulations. 

These phalanges wore, indeed, 
long regarded as referable to 
Edentates, being descri])ed in 
Eur()])C as Marrotheriam, and 
in the United States as Moro- 
therinni and Mm’/ pus. An- 
cyloiheriuvi,’ of the Grecian 
Pikermi beds, is founded upon 
I)halanges which indicate an 
allied genus. The Indian b(.ne<)f .SV* u.sr. (From 

species of ChaJicMkv.rUun is dis- 

tinguished by the loss of the incisors and the upper canine ; while 
all the species want the first premolar. 

Titan other lidm. — This exclusively North American family in- 
cludes gigantic forms closely allied to the Lamhdothcriida\ but with 
the last upper premolar as complex as the molars, and frequently 
with large bony protuberances in the nasal region. The best 
known genus, Titanotheriaiu {Mcn/daSy^ JJronfotheriiun, Syniborodon, 
AlUps, etc.), may either have the full complement of teeth, or the 
incisors may be reduced to The canines and incisors are small, 
and there is no diastema when the full dental soi*ics is developed. 
The skull is very like that of the Khiuoceroses ; [>ut has a trans- 
verse pair of large bony prominences on the nasal region, varying 
considerably in shape and size in the diffei ent species, which in the 
living animal were probably covered with horny sheaths. The third 
^ This name is the earliest, but is preoccupied. 
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trochanter of the femur was aborted. These huge animals — 
inferior in size only to the Elephant — appear to have been abundant 
in the United States during the Miocene period. 

FamiliJ MACRAUCIIENlIDyE. 

This extinct South American family is best known by the genus 
Macrauchenvt^ as represented by M. j)atarh(mica and d/. h^Uriensh^ 
which are apparently from Pleistocene formations. They are very 
singular and specialised forms, (piite out of the line of descent of 
any of the existing Perissodactyles, and the steps by which they 
are connected with the rest of the grouj^ have not yet been 
discovered. Of the larger species, M, pafarhonlraj the skeleton is 
completely known. It had the full number of forty -four teeth, 
forming an almost uninterrupted series. The cer\’ical vcrtebra3 
resem])le those of the Camels in the position of the vei’tebrarterial 
canal, but the ends of the centra arc flat, and not opisthoc<elous as 
in the allied forms. In some of the limb charactei's it resem))les 
the Efjvvhv, but in the articulation of the fibula with the calcancum 
it agrees with the Aj’tiodactyles. The structure of the feet is, 
however, distinctly Perissodactylate, there being three toes on each. 
The teeth a])proximate to a Khinocerotine structure ; and the incisors 
have an infolding of the enamel of their crowns, as in those (»f the 
Horses. The nares open on the top of the skull, and it is probable 
that the muzzle was produced into a shoi‘t pi’oboscis. Several 
other South American foi*ms have been i*efe]’red to this family, 
some of which have received distinct generic names, but furtlnn* 
evidence is required before many of them can l)e accepteil. 1 Pos- 
sibly Homidofhmtotherinn) should be ])lacetl here. 

Family PROTErvOTHEiiiiT)/E. 

P rote rother III ni. — Here may be noticed certain very remarkable 
Perissodactyles from the South American Tertiaries, for which the 
name Proterotherimii has been proposed. The cheek-teeth are so 
like those of Anchiihermm that they have l)ecn described under 
that name. The upper jaw has one pair of canine-like incisors and 
no canines, while the lower jaw carries two pairs of incisors. In 
the skull the orbits were comi)letely closed, as in the Horses. The 
feet were tridactyle, like those of llippariony but the tarsus was 
constructed on an Artiodactyle type. 

SURUN<jULATA. 

By far the greater number of the Subungulata arc extinct, and 
of many of those whose former existence has been i*evealed, chiefly 
by the hibours of the American palaeontologists, our knowledge is 
at present necessarily imperfect, though daily extending. It will 
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only be possible here to give details of some of the more interest- 
ing or best'known forms. 

The characters by which the skeleton of the feet of the Sub- 
ungnlata are distinguished from those of the Ungulata Vera have 
been already mentioned on p. 275. In addition to these it may 
be observed that the feet frccpicntly have five functional digits, 
and may be jdantigrade ; while the U])pcr surface of the astragalus 
is generally flattened, instead of presenting the strongly-marked 
pulley-like ridges and groove so characteristic of the Ungulata 
Vera. 


Suhonlvr JlYiiACon )KA. 

Faimhj Hyiia<’ITL‘E. 

This division is constituted to receive a single family of mam- 
mals, the afliriities of which have long constituted a puzzle to 
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zoologists. They were first placed among the Kodents, to which 
animals their small size and general appearance and habits give 
them much superficial resemblance. Cuvier's investigations into 
their anatomical structure, and esjiecially their dental characters, 
led him to place them among the Ungulates, neai* the genus 
JlhinoceroH, a position long accepted by many zoologists. Further 
knowledge of their organisation and mode of development caused 
Milne-Edwards, Huxley, and others to disassociate them from this 
connection, and, failing to find any agreement with any other known 
forms, to place them in an order entirely aj^art. Paiieontology has 
thrown no light upon the affinities of this anomalous and isolated 
gi'oup, as no extinct animals possessing their ilistinctive characters 
have as yet been discovered. 
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The dentition, according to the usual interpretation, consists 
only of incisors and molars, the fonnula in all known species being 
i c p -J, m lb The upper incisors have persistent pulps, and 
are curved longitudinally, forming a semicircle as in Rodents. 
They arc, however, not flattened from before backwards as in that 
order, but prismatic, with an antero-external, an antero-internal, 
and a posterior surface, the first two only being covered with 
enamel \ their apices are consequently not chisel-shaped, but sharp 
pointed. They are j)receded by functional, I'ooted milk-teeth. 
The outer lower incisors, which should perhaps be regarded rather 
as canines, have long tapering roots, but not of persistent 
growth. Tliey are straight, procumbent, with awl-shaped, trilobed 
crowns. Behind the incisors is a considerable diastema. The 
molars and premolars are all contiguous, and formed almost exactly 



on the pattern of some of the Perissodactyle Ungulates. The hyoid 
arch is unlike that of any known mammal. The dorsal and lumbar 
vertebra) are very numerous, 28 to 30, of which 21 or 22 bear 
ribs. The tail is extremely short. There are no clavicles. In 
the fore foot the three middle toes are sube(pially developed, 
the fifth is present, but smaller, and the hallux is rudimentary, 
although, in one species at least, all its normal bones are present. 
The ungual phalanges of the four outer digits are small, somewhat 
conical, and flattened in form. The carpus has a distinct os 
centrale. There is a slight ridge on the femur in the place of a 
third trochanter. The fibula is comijlete, thickest at its upper 
end, where it generally ankyloses with the tilha. The articulation 
between the tibia and astragalus is more complex than in other 
mammals, the end of the malleolus entering into it. The hind 
foot is very like that of having three well-developed 

toes. There is no trace of a hallux, and the fifth metatarsal is 
represented only by a small nodule. The ungual phalanx of the 
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inner (or second) digit is deeply cleft, and has a peculiar long 
curved claw, the others have short broad nails. The stomach is 
formed upon much the same principle as that of the Horse or 
Ehinoceros, but is more elongated transversely and divided by a 
constriction into two cavities — ;a large left cnl de sac^ lined by 
a very dense white epithelium, and a right pyloric cavity, with a 
very thick, soft, vascular lining. The intestinal canal (Fig. 178) 
is long, and has an 
arrangement per- 
fectly unique among 
mammals, indeed 
among vertebrated 
animals, for, in addi- 
tion to the ordinal y 
short, but capacious 
and sacculated c*'c‘cum 
(cm) at the com- 
mencement of the 
colon, there is, lower 
down, an additional 
pair of large, conical, 

])ointed, siipiilemen- 
tal caic,a (c). The 
liver is much sub- 
divided, and there is 
no gall-bladdei*. The 
brain resembles that 
of the typical Un- 
gulates far more than 
the Eodents. The 
testes are perman- 
ently abdominal. 

The ureters ojien into 
the fundus of the 
bladder, as in some 
Rodents. The female has six teats, of which four are inguinal 
and two axillary ; and the placenta is zonary, as in the Elephant 
and Carnivora. 

There arc two distinct forms of Hyrax, differing both in 
structure and habits, which may be accorded generic rank. 

Hyrax } — Molar teeth having the same pattern as those of 

^ Hennaun, Tab, AffiniL Aiiim. |>. 115 (1783). It lias recontly been pro- 
posed to substitute the earlier name Procavia in lieu of Hyrax, The anatomy of 
Hyrax was first described by Pallas [Spicilegia Zoohgica), Besides minor 
memoirs, two detailed accounts of its structure have a]q)eared— one by Brandt, 
in Mtm. Acad. Nat. Scicu. St. Piicrshourg^ ser. vol. xiv. No. 2, 1869 ; and 

27 



Fig. 178.— nuigriunmatic view of tho alimentary Ctaual of 
Hyrax cnjiea.stV, the iutestiin’s being somewhat abbreviated, 
d, Duodenum ; i, ileum ; m, ciecum ; c, supplemental colic ca‘ca ; 
r, rectum. 
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Ehinoceros, Interval between upper incisors less than the width of 
the teeth. Lower incisors slightly notched at the cutting edge. 
Vertebrae : C 7, D 22, L 8, S 6, C C. Of this form the earliest 
known species, H, capensis (Fig. 176) is the type. There are several 
other species, as H, liahemnims and sj/ruicMS, from Eastern Africa 
and Syria. They inhalnt mountainous and rocky regions, and live 
on the ground. 

Dendrohyrax} — Molar teeth having the same patteim as P(tJ(vo- 
theriiim (except that the third lower molar has l)ut two lo])es). 
Interval between upper incisors exceeding the width of the teeth. 
Lower incisors with very distinctly trilobed crowns. Yertebra‘ : 
C 7, D 21, L 7, S 5, C 10. The members of this section frecjuent 
the trunks and large branches of trees, sleeping in holes. There 
are several species, not distinctly defined, from western and south 
Africa, as 7). arhoreus and 1). dorsalis. The members of both groups 
appear to have a power like that possessed by the Lizards called 
Geckos of clinging to vertical surfaces of rocks and trees by the 
soles of their feet. 

It should be added that some liters sei)arate three of the 
African species usually included in Hyrax (viz. 11. hocagei, 11. hakrn, 
and H. hlainvillei) under the designation of lick n hyrax.- 


Suborder PiioBOSCiDKA. 

This name has been appropriated to a well-marked grou]') of 
animals, presenting some very anomalous chaiacters, allied in many 
respects to the typical Ungulata, but belonging neithtir to the Artio- 
dactyle nor Perissodactyle type of that order. It has been thought 
that they possess some, though certainly not very close, affinities 
with the Kodentia, and also with the 8irenia. It is certain, 
however, that the two species of Elephant, which are the sole living 
representatives of the group, stand cpiite alone among existing 
mammals, differing vddely from all others in many points of their 
structure. In some respects, jis the skull, proboscis, and dentition, 
they are highly specialised ; but in others, as in the presence of two 
anterior venae cavae and in the structure of the limbs, they retain 
a low or generalised condition. A considerable series of extinct 
forms, extending back through the Pliocene and Miocene epochs, 
show the same type under different modifications, and in still more 

another by George, in Annalcs des Sciences Naturclles^ ser. tom. i. 1874, in 
which references to all the previous literature will bo found. Tlic mechanism 
by which the sole of the foot is enabled to adhere to smooth surfaces is fully 
described by G. E. Dobson, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1876, p. 526. 

^ Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. i. p. 48 (1868). 

® See a paper by J. V. Barboza dii Bocage, in the Jtrni. ScL Phys. Nat. Lishoa 
(2), vol. i. p. 186 (1889), where a list of all the known species will be found. 
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gcnerfilised outlines; and certain forms from the Eocene of North 
America, if their affinities are rightly interpreted, appear to link 
the true Proboscidea to some unknown primitive type of Ungulata. 

The following are the principal characters common to existing, 
and, by inference, to the extinct, Proboscidea. The nose extended 
into a long, muscular, very flexible and prehensile proboscis, at the 
end of which the nostrils are situated, and from which the name 
given to the group is derived. The teeth consisting of ever-growing 
incisors of very great size, but never exceeding one pair in each 
jaw, and often present in one jaw only ; no canines ; large and 
transversely ridged molars. No clavicles. Limbs strong, the 
upper segment, especially in the hind limb, the longer. Kadius 
atid ulna distinct, the latter articulating extensively with the carpus. 
Fibula and tibia distinct. Astragalus very flat on both surfaces. 
Manus and pcs short, broad, and massive, each with five toes, 
though the outer pair may be more or less rudimentary, all encased 
in a common integument, though with distinct, broad, short hoofs. 
Third digit the largest. Two anterior vense cavfe entering the 
right auricle. Stomach simple. A capacious cajcum. Testes per- 
manently abdominal. Uterus bicornuate. Placenta nondeciduate 
and zonary. ^Mamma? two, pectoral. 

With regard to the teeth, the incisors,^ which project largely 
out of the mouth, and are commonly called tusks,’’ are of an 
elongated conical form, and generally curved. They are composed 
mainly of solid dentine, the fine elastic cpiality and large mass of 
which renders it invaluable as “ ivory ” for commerce and the arts. 
A peculiarity of the dentine of most Proboscidea is that it shows, in 
transverse fractures or sections, strife proceeding in the arc of a 
circle from the centre to the circumference in opposite directions, 
and forming by their decussations curvilinear lozenges, as in the 
“ engine- turning ” of the case of a watch. The enamel-covering in 
existing species is confined to the extreme apex, and very soon 
wears off, but in some extinct species it forms persistent longitudinal 
bands of limited breadth. The tusks have small milk-predecessors, 
shed at an early age. 

The molar teeth present a remarkable series of modificfitions, 
from the comparatively simple form in Dhwtheriina, with tAVO or 
three strongly pronounced transverse ridges find a normal mode of 
succession, to the extremely complex structure and anomalous mode 

^ These teeth are by some writers classed as canines, as their roots are im- 
planted in the maxillae ; hut, as in Rodents, they are originally devoloj)ed in the 
gum covering the premaxilhe, in which hones their primitive alv(joli are sunk. 
As growHh proceeds, how'ever, firm support for such massive and weighty bodies 
can only be obtained by their roots gradually sinking through the premaxillae 
into the great and specially modified alveolar processes of t he niaxilhe, but this 
does not vitiate their homology with the incisors of other mammals. 
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of replacement found in the true Elephants. The intermediate 
conditions occur in the various species of Mastodon. In this genus 
the enamel-covered transverse ridges of each tooth are generally 
more numerous than in JHnoflierium, and often complicated hy 
notches dividing their edge or by accessory columns attached to 
thorn, but ill the uinvorn tooth they stfiiid out freely on the surface 
of the crown, with deep valleys between (Fig. 179, I). In the 
Elephants the ridges are still further increased in number, and con- 
sequently narrower from before backwards, and are greatly extended 



Fio. 179. — Loiigitiuiinal st*ctions of tho crown of a molai tooth of various Pnihosculeans, 
showing stages in the gradual modification from the simide to tho comi)lox form. 1 , MasMun, 
americanus ; 11, Elephas imignis; 111, Elephus africanus; IV, EUphiut primigenius. The dentine 
is indicated hy transverse lines, the cement by a dotted surface, and the enamel is black. 

in vertical height, so that, in order to give solidity ‘to what would 
otherwise be a laminated or pectinated tooth, it becomes necessary 
to envelop and unite the whole in a large mass of cement, which 
completely fills up the valleys, and gives a general smooth appear- 
ance to the organ when unworn ; but as the wear consequent upon 
the masticating process pi-ocecds, the alternate layers of tissue 
of different hardness — cement, dentine, and enamel — which are 
disclosed upon the surface form a fine and very efficient triturating 
instrument. The modification of the tooth of a Mastodon into that 
of an Elephant is therefore precisely the same in principle as that 
of the molar of a Palseotherium into that of a Horse, or of the 
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corresponding tooth of one of the primitive Artiodactyles into that 
of an Ox. The intermediate stages, moreover, even in the present 
state of our knowledge, are so numerous that it is not possible to 
draw a definite line between the two types of tooth structure (see 
Fig. 179, I, II, III, IV). 

As regards the mode of succession, that of modern Elephants is, 
as before mentioned, very peculiar. During the complete lifetime 
of the animal there are but six molar teeth on either side of each 
jaw, with occasionally a rudimentary one in front, completing the 
typical number of seven. The last three represent the true molars 
of ordinary mammals ; those in front appear to be milk -molars, 
which arc never replaced by])ermanent successors, but the whole series 
gradually moves forwards in the jaAv, and the teeth become worn 
away and their remnants cast out in front, Avhile development of 
others proceeds l)ehind. The individual teeth are so large, and the 
l^rocesses of growth and destruction by wear take place so slowly, 
that not more than one, or portions of two, teeth are ever in place 
and in use on either side of each jaw at one time, and the whole series 
of changes coincides with the usual duration of the animal’s life. 
On the other hand, the Diiiotherium, the opposite extreme of the 
J'roboscidean series, has the whole of the molar teeth in place and 
use at one time, and the milk-molars ai’e vertically displaced by 
})remolai’s in the oi’dinary fashion. Among IVIastodons transitional 
formis occur in the mode of succession as well as in structure, many 
species showing a vertical displacement of one or more of the milk- 
molars, and the same has been o])servcd in one extinct species of 
Elephant {E, phinifmix) as regards the posterior of these teeth. 

All known Proboscideans are animals of comparatively large 
dimensions, and some are the most colossal of land nianimals. The 
head is of great proportionate size ; and, as the brain case increases 
but little in bulk during growth, while the exterior wall of the 
skull is requii*ed to be of great superficial extent to support the 
trunk and the huge and ponderous tusks, and to affoid space for 
the attachment of muscles of sufficient size and strength to wield 
the skull thus heavily weighted, an extraordinary development of 
air-cells takes place in the cancellous tissue of nearly all the bones 
of the cranium (Fig. 180). These cells are not only formed in the 
walls of the cranium proper, but are also largely developed in the 
nasal bones and upper part of the premaxillse and maxillae, the bones 
forming the palate and the basicranial axis, and even extend into 
the interior of the ossified mesethmoid and vomer. AVhere two 
originally distinct bones come into contact, tlie cells pass freely 
from one to the other, and almost all the sutures become obliterated 
in old animals. The intercellular lamelhe in the great mass which 
surrounds the brain cavity superiorly and laterally mostly radiate 
from the inner to the outer table, but in the other bones their 
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direction is more irregular. Like the similar but less developed 
air-cells in the skulls of many other mammals, they all communicate 
vdth the nasal passages, and they are entirely secondary to the 
original growth of the bones, their development having scarcely 
commenced in the new-born animal, and they gradually enlarge as 
the growth of the creature proceeds towards maturity. The nasal 
bones are very short, and the anterior narial aperture is situated 
high in the face. The zygomatic arch is slender and straight, th(‘, 
jugal bone being small, and forming only the middle part of the 
arch, the anterior part of which (unlike that of to pical Ungulates) is 



Fio. 180. — A vertical section of the .skull of the African Phephant {Klfphoa afrlcanus) taken 
the left of the niidflle line, an<l inclinling the vomer (]'o) ami the inesethnioul {MK). 
an, Anterior, ami pn, po.sterior uarial aperture, natural size. (Funu Fhtwci’s Osteology of 
the Mammalia.) 

formed only by the maxilla. The maxillo-turbinals are but rudi- 
mentary, the elongated ])i'oboscis supplying their place functionally 
in warming and clearing from dust the inspired air. 

The neck is very short. The limbs are long and stout, and 
remarkable for the great length of the upjier segment (especially 
the femur) as compared with the distal segment, the manus, and 
pes. It is owing to this and the vertical position of the femur that 
the knee-joint in the hind leg is placed much lower, and is more 
conspicuous externally than in most quadrupedal mammals; and 
this having been erroneously compared with the hock-joint or ankle 
of typical Ungulates, the popular fallacy that the joints of the 
Elephant's leg bend in a contrary direction to that of other mam- 
mals has arisen. There is no round ligament in the hip-joint, or 
third trochanter to the femur. The radius and ulna are distinct, 
though fixed in a crossed or prone position. The fibula also is 
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quite distinct from the tibia. The feet arc short and broad, the 
carpal and tarsal bones being very square, with flattened surfaces 
for articulation ; the astragalus especially differs from that of typical 
Ungulates in its flatness, in the absence of a distinct pulley-like 
articular surface at either extremity, and in having no articular 
facet for the cuboid. The fibula articulates with the calcaneum, as 
in Artiodactylcs. Of the five toes present on each extremity (see 
Fig. 98 ), the middle one is somewhat the largest, and the lateral 
ones smallest, and generally wanting (especially in the hind foot) 
the complete number of phalanges. The ungual phalanges are all 
small, irregular in form, and late in ossification. The whole are 
encased in a common integument, with a flat, subcircular, truncated 
sole, the oidy external indication of the toes being the broad oval 
nails oj' hoofs arranged in a semicircle around the front edge of the 
sole. The hind foot is smaller and narrower than the front. The 
liver is small and simple, and there is no gall-bladder. In form 
the brain resembles that of the Eodents and other lower orders of 
mammals, the cerebellum being entirely behind and uncovered by the 
cerebrum, but the hemispheres of the latter are richly convoluted. 

The Proboscidea are exclusively vegetable feeders, living chiefly 
on leaves and young branches of forest trees and various kinds of 
herbage, which they gather and convey to their mouth by the very 
mobile proboscis, an organ which combines in a marvellous manner 
strength with dexterity of application, and is a necessary compensa- 
tion for the shortness and inflexibility of the neck, as by it many 
of the functions of the lips of other animals are performed. By its 
means the Elephant is enabled to drink without bending the head 
or limbs ; the end of the trunk being dipped into the stream or 
pool, a forcible inspiration fills the two capacious air-passages in 
its interior with water, Avhich, on the tip of the trunk being turned 
upwards and inserted into the mouth, is ejected by a blo^ving action, 
and swallowed ; or if the animal wishes to refresh and cool its skin, 
it can throw the water in a copious stream over any part of its 
surface. Elephants can also throw dust and sand over their bodies 
by the same means and for the same purpose, and wild animals 
have been frequently observed fanning themselves with leafy boughs 
held in the trunk. The species are at present limited in their 
geographical distribution to the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, but 
they formerly had a far more extensive range. 

Family ELEPHANTiDiE. 

CJlieek-teeth succeeding one another in an arc of a circle, and 
portions of only two, or at most three, of the hinder teeth in use 
at any one time. Premolars frequently lost, and in any case of no 
functional importance. 
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Ele;phas } — Dentition * « h ^ 'o> dm m I = 26. The incisors 
variable, but usually of very large size, especially in the male sex, 
directed somewhat outwards, and curved upwards, without enamel 
except on the apex before it is ’worn. The molars composed of 
numerous flattened enamel -covered plates or ridges of dentine, 
projecting from a common m^-ny-rooted ])ase, surrounded and united 
together by cement, and extending straight across the crown, with- 
out (in most forms) any median division into inner and outer 
columns. The number of plates increases from the anterior to the 
posterior molar in regular succession, varying in the difl’erent species, 
but the third and fourth (or the last milk-molar .and the first true 
molar), and these only, have the same numl)ei’ of ridges, which 
always exceeds five. Premolars nearly always wanting. Skull 
of adult very high and globular. Mandible ending in front in a 
short, deflected, and spout-like sympliysis. Yertebne : C 7, D 19- 
21, L 3-4, S 4, C 26-33. 

The existing species of the genus difter so much that they have 
been referred by some writers to distinct genera ; fossil forms show, 
however, such a transition from the one to the other that it is 
scarcely possible to regard them even as the representatives of 
distinct groups. 

In the well-known Indian or Asiatic Elephant (E. indie ((,<) the 
average number of i)lates of the six successive molar teeth is 
expressed by the “ ridge-formuhi,” 4, 8, 12, 12, 16, 24. The 
plates are compressed from before Inickwards, the .anterior and 
posterior surfaces (as seen in the worn grinding face of the tooth. 

Fig. 181) l>eing 
nearly parallel. 
Ears of moder- 
ate size. Epper 
margin of the 
end of tlie })i'o- 
boseis devel- 
oped into a 
distinct finger- 

Fig. 181.— Grinding hurface of a half-worn lower molar of Iho Indian like prOceSS, 
Eleph&iit (KlepJias indicus). df, Dentine ; c, enamel ; r, cement. (From niUcll longer 

than the lower 

margin. Five nails on the fore feet, and four (occasionally five) on 
the hind feet. 

This species inhabits in a wild state the forest lands of India, 
Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, Ceylon, and Suipatra. 
The elephants from the last-named islands, presenting some variations 
from those of the mainland, have been separated under the name of 
E, mmatranus, but the distinction has not been satisfactorily estab- 
^ Linn. Syst. NaL 12th ed. vol. i. p. 48 (1766). 
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lislied. The appearance of the Asiatic Elephant is familiar to all. 
Though rarely breeding in captivity, it has been domesticated from 
the most remote antiquity, and is still extensively used in the East 
as a beast of burden. In the wild state it is gregarious, associating 
in herds of ben, twenty, or more individuals, and though it may, 
under certain circumstances, become dangerous, it is generally 
inoffensive and even timid, fond of shade and solitude and the 
neighbourhood of water. The height of the male at the shoulder 
when full grown is usually from 8 to 10 feet, but occasionally as 
much as 11. The female is somewhat smaller. 

In the African Elephant {E. afrimnm) the molars (Fig. 182) are 
of coarse construction, with fewer and larger plates and thicker 
enamel. Ilidgc - formula : 3, 6, 7, 7, 8, 10. The plates not 
flattened, but thicker in the middle than at the edges, so that their 
worn grinding surfaces are lozenge-shaped. Ears very large. The 





Fwi. IS'J.— Gnudinj^ surface df a partially worn ri^^lil upper molar of the Atncaii Elephant 
(,Ele]ihns (ifnvaiius). Let.lers as in the iirecedin;; figure. The left side of the li^nue is the front 
of the t ooth, and the lower side the outer border. (Fi<tin Owen.) 


upjier and loAver margins of the end of the trunk forming two 
nearly etpial prehensile lips. But three hoofs on the hind foot. 
This species now inhabits the wooded districts of the Avhole of 
Africa south of the Sahara, except where it has been driven caway 
by human settlements. Fossil remains, of Pleistocene age, undis- 
tinguishable specifically, have been found in Algeria, S^min, and 
Sicily. It was trained for war and show by the ancient Cartha- 
ginians and Komans, and recent experience of the species in captivity 
in England shows that it is as intelligent as its Asiatic relative, if 
not more so, while surpassing it in courage, activity, and olistinacy. 
Nevertheless, in modern times, no people in Africa have been 
sufficiently civilised or enterprising to care to train it for domestic 
purposes. It is hunted chiefly for the sake of the ivory of its 
immQiise tusks, of which it yields the principal source of supply to 
the European market, and the desire to obtain which is rapidly 
leading to the extermination of the species. In size the male 
African elephant often surpasses that of Asia, but the female is 
usually smaller. The circumference of the fore foot is half the 
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height at the shoulder, a circumstance which enables the hunters to 
judge from the footprints the exact size of the animals of which 
they are in pursuit. The African Elephant also differs from its 
Indian congener in having tusks in both sexes, whereas in the latter 
the male only is so armed. Moreover, the eye is relatively larger, 
the forehead more convex, and the colour somewhat darker. 
Whereas the Indian Elephant frequents the depths of forests and 
seldom leaves their shade during the daytime, the following 
account by Sir Samuel Baker indicates different habits in the 
African sj)ecies. This traveller observes : “ In Africa, the country 



FiO. 1S3. — African Elephant (Eleiylias ajrimnus). Prom a young specimen in tin* 
London Zof^logical Gardens. 


being generally more open than in Ceylon, the Elephant remains 
throughout the day either beneath a solitary tree or exposed to 
the sun in the vast prairies, where the thick grass attains a height 
of from nine to twelve feet. The general food of the African 
Elephant consists of the foliage of trees, especially mimosas. Many 
of the mimosas are fiat-headed, about thirty feet high, and the 
richer portion of the foliage confined to the crown. Thus the 
Elephant, not being able to reach to so great a height, must over- 
turn the tree to obtain the coveted food. The destruction caused 
by a herd of Elephants in a mimosa forest is extraordinary, and I 
have seen trees uprooted of so large a size that I am convinced no 
single elephant could have overturned them. I have measured 
trees four feet six inches in circumference and about thirty feet 
high uprooted by elephants. The natives have assured me that 
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the elephants mutually assist each other, and that several engage 
together in the work of overturning a large tree.’’ 

Extinct S;pecies of Elephant — Abundant remains of Elej^hants are 
found embedded in alluvial gravels, or secreted in the recesses of 
caves, into which they have been washed by streams and floods, or 
dragged as food by Hy?enas and other carnivorous inhabitants of 
those subterranean dens. Such remains belonging to the Pleistocene 
and Pliocene periods have been found in many parts of Europe, 
including the British Isles, in North Africa, throughout the North 
American continent from Alaska to Mexico, and extensively dis- 
tributed in Asia, where the deposits of the sub-Himalayan Siwalik 



Fi(3. 184. — Restored skeleton of the Mammoth {EJephns ]^rimigenivs). From Tilesius in 
Mem. Amd. Imp. He. St. VHershourg, \ol. v. (181 r>). .s, Scapula ; h, humerus ; r, radius ; a, ulna ; 
c, carpus ; rs, ischium ; f, femur ; t, tibia ; fi, fibula ; ta, tarsus. 


Hills, and equivalent deposits in the Punjab, Perim Island,^ and 
Burma, belonging to the earliest Pliocene, are rich in the remains 
of Elephants of varied form. These species are chietly known and 
characterised at present by the skulls and teeth ; some of the latter 
resemble the existing Indian and some the African type, but the 
majority are between the two, and make the distinction between 
the two existing species as of generic importance quite impractic- 
able. Others again approach so closely in the breadth and coarse- 
ness of the ridges and paucity of cement to Mastodon as to have 
been placed by some zoologists in that genus. These form the 
subgenus called Stegodon by Falconer, and may be regarded as a 
distinct group of the genus. 

^ In the Gulf of Cambay, — not the island of the same name in the Red Sea. 
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Among the best known extinct Elephants is E. f/iimigenius, the 
Mammoth,^ very closely resembling the existing Indian species, and 
one of the most recently extinct and extensively distributed of all 
the fossil forms. Probably no animal which has not survived to 
the historic period has left such abundant and well-j)rcserved evi- 
dence of its former existence. The discovery of immense numbers, 
not only, as in the case of most extinct creatures, in the form of 
fragmentary bones and teeth, but often as more or less nearly 
entire carcases, or “mummies,” as they may bo called, with the 
flesh, skin, and hair in situ, in the frozen soil of the tundras of 
Northern Siberia, has for a long time given great interest to the 
species, and been the cause of many legendary stories among the 
natives of the lands in which they occur. Among these one of the 
most prevailing is that the Mammoth was, or still is, an animal which 
passes its life habitually in burrows below the surface of the gi'ound, 
and immediately dies if by any chance it comes into the upper air. 

Of the whole group the Mammoth is in many respects, as in the 
size and form of the tusks, and especially the characters of the 
molar teeth, the farthest removed from the pi’imitive Mastodon-like 
type, while its nearest survi\ang relative, A. imUcits, has retained 
the slightly more generalised characters of the JVIammoth’s con- 
temporaries of more southern climes, E. cohunhi of Ameii(‘-a, and 
E. armeniacus of the Old Woidd, if, indeed, it can be specifically 
distinguished from them. 

The tusks or upper incisor teeth were dou])tless present in both 
sexes, but probably of smaller size in the female. In the adult 
males they often attained the length of from 9 to 10 feet measured 
along the outer curve. Upon leaving the head they were dii octed 
at first downwards and outwards, then upwards and finally inwar<ls 
at the tips, and generally with a tendency to a spiral form not seen 
in other species of Elei)hant. Different specimens, however, present 
great variations in curve, from nearly straight to an almost com- 
plete circle. 

It is chiefly by the characters of the molar teeth that the 
various extinct modifications of the Elephant type arc distinguished. 
Those of the Mammoth (Fig. 185) differ from the corresponding 
organs of allied species in the great ))readth of the crown as 
compared with the length, the narrowness and close api)roximation of 
the ridges, the thinness of the enamel and its straightness, parallel- 
ism, and absence of “ crimping,” as seen on the worn surface, or in a 
horizontal section of the tooth. Dr. Falconer gave the ju-e vailing 

^ The word Mammoth was introducedj^ito the languages of AVestern Euroj)0 
about two centuries ago from the Russian, and is thought by Pallas and Norden- 
skiold to be of Tartar origin, but others, as Witzen, Strahlenburg, and Howorth, 
have endeavoured to prove that it is a corruption of the Arabic word Behemoth, 
or great beast. 
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“ridge-formula” as 4, 8, 12, 12, 16, 24. Dr. Leith Adams, work- 
ing from more abundant materials, has shown, however, that the 


number of ridges of each 
tooth, especially those at 
the i)osterior end of the 
series, is suljject to very 
great individual variation, 
ranging in each tooth of 
the series within the fol- 
lowing limits : 3 to 4, 6 
to 9, 9 to 12, 9 to 15, 
14 to IG, 18 to 27, ex- 
cluding the small plates 
called talons at each end 



Fic. ISu. —Griiuliug surface of upper molar of the 
Mammoth {Kleplwn primirjeniuit). c, Cement; tl, ilentiiie ; 
e, enamel. (From Owen.) 


of the tooth. Besides these 


variations in the numlier of ridges or plates of which each tooth is 
composed, the thickness of the enamel varies so much as to have 
given riho to a distinction between a “thick-plated” and a “thin- 
plated ” variety — the latter being most prevalent among the speci- 
mens from the Arctic regions, and most distinctively characteristic 
of the s})ecies. From the s])ecimens with thick enamel plates 
the transition to the other species or varieties mentioned above, 
including E. imlkus, is almost imperceptible. 

The bones of the skeleton generally more resemble those of the 
Indian Elephant than of any other known species, but the skull 
differs in the nai'rower summit, narrower temporal fosstn, and more 
prolonged incisive sheaths required to support the roots of the 
enormous tusks. Among the external characters by which the 
Mammoth was distinguished from cither of the existing species of 
Elephant was the dense clothing, not only of long coarse outer hair, 
but also of close woolly under hair, of a reddish-brown coloui’, 
evidently in adaptation to the colder climate w^hich it inhabited. 
This character, foi‘ a knowledge of which we are indebted to the 
well-preserved icmains found in Northern Siberia, is also represented 
in the rude but graphic drawings of prehistoric age found in caverns 
in the south of France,^ In size different individuals varied con- 


siderably, but the average height does not appear to have exceeded 
that of either of the existing species of Elephant. 

The geographical range of the Mammoth was very extensive. 
There is scarcely a county in England in which some of its remains 
have not been found either in alluvial deposits of gravel or in 
caverns, and numbers of its teeth are from time to time dredged 


^ Tlie best known of these is the etching upon a portion of tusk found in the 
cave of La Madelaine in the Dordogne, figured in Lartet and Christy’s IteMqi(,i<i& 
Aquitaniem^ and in many other works bearing on the subject of the antiquity of 
man. 
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up from the bottom of the sea by the fishermen who ply their 
trade in the German Ocean, ha\ang been washed out of the water- 
worn cliffs of the eastern counties of England. In Scotland and 
Ireland its remains are less abundant, but they have been found in 
vast numbers at various localities throughout the greatei’ part of 
Central Europe (as far south as Santander in Spain and Kome), 
Northern Asia, and the northern part of the American continent, 
though the exact distribution of the Mammoth in the New Worhl 
is still a question of debate. It has not hitherto been met with in 
any part of Scandina^ua or Finland. 

In point of time, the Mammoth belongs exclusively to the 
Pleistocene epoch, and it was undoubtedly contemporaneous with 
man in France, and probably elsewhere. There is evidence to show 
that it existed in Britain before, during, and after the glacial period. 

As before indicated, it is in the northern part of Siberia that 
its remains have been found in the greatest abundance, and in 
quite exceptional conditions of preservation. For a very long 
period there has been from that region a regular export of 
Mammoth ivory in a state fit for commercial purposes, both east- 
ward to China and westward to Europe. In the middle of the tenth 
century an active trade was carried on at Khiva in fossil ivory, 
which was fashioned into combs, vases, and other objects, as relatecl 
by Abu 1 Kfisim, an Arab writer of that period. IVIiddendorff 
reckoned that the number of tusks which have yearly come into 
the market during the last two centuries has been at least n hundred 
pairs, and Nordenski^ild, from personal observation, considers this 
calculation as probably rather too low than too high. They are 
found at all suitable places along the whole line of the shore 
between the mouth of the Obi and Behring Straits, and the farther 
north the more numerous do they become, the islands of New 
Siberia being now one of the most favourite collecting localities. 
The soil of Bear Island and of Liachoff Islands is said to consist only 
of sand and ice with such quantities of Mammoth bones as almost 
to compose its chief substance. The remains are not only found 
around the mouths of the great rivers, as would be the case if the 
carcases had been washed down from more southern localities in 
the interior of the continent, but are imbedded in the frozen soil 
in such circumstances as to indicate that the animals had lived not 
far from the localities in which they are now found, and they are 
exposed either by the melting of the ice in unusually warm 
summers or by the washing away of the sea cliffs or river banks 
by storms or floods. In this way the bodies of more or less nearly 
perfect animals, often standing in the erect position, with the soft 
parts and hairy covering entire, have been brought to light. 

References to the principal recorded discoveries of this kind, 
a.nd to the numerous speculations to which they have given rise, 
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both among ignorant peasants and learned academicians, will be 
found in Nordenskiold^s Voyage of the Vega (English translation, 
vol. i. 1881, p. 398 sq.) and a series of papers in the Geological 
Magazine for 1880 and 1881, by H. H. Ho worth, as well as in a 
separate work on the Mammoth by the same writer. For the 
geographical distribution and anatomical characters, see Falconer’s 
Palmntological Memoirs^ vol. ii. 1868; Boyd Dawkins, ^'’Elei)lms 
primigenius, its Range in Space and Time,” Quart, Journ. Geol. Soc. 
XXXV. p. 138 (1879); and Leith Adams, “Monograph of British 
Fossil Elephants,” part ii,, Palmontographical Society (1879). 

E. ardiqmis, of the European Pleistocene, has a lower ridge- 
formula than in the Mammoth, the molars being narrower, and 
approximating to those of the African Elephant in structure. 
Small allied forms occur in the rock-fissures and caverns of Malta, 
and have been described as E. innaklriemis and E. inelitensi.^ ; some 
of the individuals of the latter not exceeding 3 feet in height. The 
European E. meridionalis is a southern form of somewhat earlier 
age, very common in the Upper Pliocene of Italy and France, and 
also in the so-called Forest-bed of the Norfolk coast. It attained 
very large dimensions, its height being estimated at upwards of 
15 feet. The ridge-formula is lower than in E. anfu/uus, the 
molars are broad, with the worn enamel-discs generally expanded 
in the middle, and the enamel itself is crenulatcd. 

Elephant remains are very {ibundant in the Pleistocene and 
Pliocene dej^osits of India, those from the latter beds being the 
oldest representatives of the genus. Of these the Pleistocene 
E. uaiiHulicm appears closely allied to E. antiques, from which it is 
distinguished by a bold ridge across the forehead. Among the Plio- 
cene forms E. hysmlricm may be an ancestral type allied to the Indian 
Elephant ; while E. planlfrona is closely related to E, meridionalis^ 
although retaining the ancestral feature of developing premolars. 

The Stegodont group is peculiar to the eastern parts of the 
Old World, and, as already observed, connects the true Elephants 
intimately with the Mastodons. The molars (Fig. 179, II) are 
characterised by the lo^vness of the ridges, while the intervening 
valleys may have but little cement, and there may be a more 
or less distinct longitudinal groove in the crown dividing each 
ridge into an inner and an outer moiety. In species like E, insignis 
the ridge-formula is nearly the same as in E, meridionalis, but in 
E, clifti some of the molars carry only six ridges, and premolars 
were present, so that we thus have such a complete transition to 
the next genus that it is very difficult to know where to draw the 
line between the two. 

Mastodon ,'^ — Dentition : i c g, dm in -J. Upper incisors 
^ Cuvier, Ann, du Musium, vol, viii. p. 270 (1806). 
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very large, as in Eleplias, sometimes with longitudinal bands of 
enamel, more or less spirally disposed. Lower incisors variable; 
when present comparatively small and straight, sometimes per- 
sistent, sometimes early deciduous, and in some species never 
present. Grinding surface of molars ^vit\l transverse ridges, the 
summits of which are di\dded more or less into conical or mam- 
millary cusps, and often Avith secondary or additional cusps between 
and clustering against the principal ridges ; enamel thick ; cement 
very scanty, never filling up the interspaces between the ridges. 
The third, fourth, and fifth cheek-teeth (i.e, the last milk-molar, 
and the first and second molars) having the same number of ridges,^ 
which never exceeds five. 

In the upper jaw the incisors, though of large size, were 
apparently never so much curved as in some species of Elephant, 
and they often have longitudinal bands of enamel, more or less 
spirally disposed upon their surface, which are not met with in 
Elej^hants. Lower incisors were present throughout life in some 
species, which have the symphysis of the lower jaw greatly elon- 
gated to support them (as in M, avgustklens, M, penteUn^ and il/. 
longirostris). In the common North American species (37. aineriramis) 
the mandibular symphysis is short, but it may have a small incisor 
on one side. In other species no inferior tusks have been found, 
at all events in adult life (see figm'e of M. arirrw)isU). 

The molar teeth increase in size from before backwards, but as 
many as three of these teeth may be in jdace in each jaw at one 
time. There is in many species a true vertical succession, afiecting 
either the third, or the third and second, or (in M, j)rodaHiii>) the 
first, second, and third of the six molariform teeth. These three 
are therefore reckoned as milk-molars, and their successors as pre- 
molars, while the last three, which are never changed, corresj)ond 
to the true molars of those animals in which the typical dentition 
is fully developed. The study of the mode of succession of the 
teeth in the different species of Mastodons is i)articularly interest- 
ing, as it exhibits so many stages of the process by which the veiy 
anomalous dentition of the modern Elephants may have l)een 
derived by gradual modification from the typical heterodont and 
cliphyodont dentition of the ordinary mammal. It also shows that 
the anterior molars of Elephants do not correspond to the pre- 
molars of other Ungulates, but to the milk-molars, the early loss of 
which in consequence of the peculiar i)roccss of horizontal forward- 

^ This, and the larger number of ridges in the hitter, are the only absolute 
distinctions which Falconer could find between Mastodon and Elephas {PalamiL 
Memoirs^ ii. p. 9), and it is clear tliat they are somewhat arbitrary. The line 
between the two genera is drawai at this jioint more as a matter of convenience 
for descriptive purposes than as indicating any great natural break in the 
sequence of modifications of the same tyjie. 
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moving succession does not require, or allow time foi, their leydace- 
ment by premolars. It must be noted, however, that, in tlie 
Mastodon in some respects the* least sjDecialiscd in tooth-structui e, 
the M, amerkaam of North America, no vertical succession of the 




Fi<i. tif tiio .skflfton ul Miattidoii um i 

(A(toi bisnit'iida.) 


. iioiii tlic of Eurupi'. 


molars has yet been ubsei’ved, although vast numbers of speciiiieiis 
have been examined. 

The INlahtodons have fewer ridges on their molar teeth than 
the ljle])liauts ; the ridges are also less elevated, wider apart, have 

other S]>ecies the sum- Vm. lS7.~-Ohli(iu<‘ ^kU* ami crown view of lln> Inst, niipcr 
init« of the ridses arc uu.hu- o. .v,,, (Fro.,, o.-™.) ^ ^ 

moj*e or less sulidivided into conical cusps, and may have accessory 
eusp.s clustering around them (as in J/. arrernentikj see lig. IS 7). 
When the apices of these arc worn by mastication, their surfaces 
present circles of dentine, surrounded by a borilev of enamel, and 
a.s the attrition proceeds diflerent patterns are protluced by the 
union of the bases of the cus])s, a trilobed or trefoil form being 
characteristic of some species (Fig. 188 ). 
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As already mentioned, certain of the molariforni teeth of the 

middle of the series in 
Mastodons have the 
same minihe]* of ])i'inci- 
])al ridges, those in 
front of them havijig 
fewer and those hehind 
a greater num])er. 
These teeth were dis- 
tinguislu'd as “ inter- 
mediate ” molars hy 
jJr. Falconer, and are 
three in numl)er, name- 
ly the last milk-molai' 
and thetirst and second 
true molars (or tin* 
The niimher of ridges 
on these intermediate molars is nearly always three oi* four, and the 
tooth in front has usually one fewer and that behind one im)re, so 
that the ridge-formula of most Mastodons can be reduced (‘ither to 
1, 2, 3, 3, 3, 4, or 2, 3, 4, 4, 4, 5. The former characterises the 
section called Trihq^JKnloii (of which an intermediate molar shown 
in Fig. 188), and the latter that called Tetrahtj^tkodou by Dr. Falc(»ner. 
These divisions are very useful, as under (me or tin* other all the 
present known sjjeciesof Mastodon can be ranged, but observations 
upon a larger nuinl^er of indi\iduals have shown that the number 
of ridges upon the teeth is not (piite so constant as imjdied by the 
formulae given above. Their exact enumeration is even ditlicult in 
many cases, as “talons'’ or small acces.soiy ridgt?.- at the hinder* end 
of the teeth occur in various stages of develojmient, until they take 
on the character of true ridges. Ti-ansitional conditions have also 
been shown, at least in some of the teeth, Imtween the tril(.)j)hodont. 
and the tetralophr^dont forms, and again between tluj latter* and 
what has been called a “ pentahjphodont tyi)e, which leads on 
towards the condition of dental structure characteristic of the true 
Elephants. 

The range of the genus Madodvu in time was fr om the middle 
of the Miocene period to the end of the Pliocene in the Old World, 
when it became extinct ; Imt in America several species — especially 
the one best known, owing to the abundance of its remains, which 
has been variously called M. americanus, M. ohioticia;, and M. (jirjanfeus 
— survived to a late Pleistocene period. 

The range in space will be best indicated hy the following list 
of some of the better known species. (1) Ti'ilophodont series — 
M, angustidens,^ horsoni, pentelici, tarkensi% from Europe ; M. falroneri 
^ Also found beyond the extreme iiorth-westeni frontier of India. 



Fi<;. (ii-iuonig .surtace of parimlly worn last 

left lower inilk-inolar of MosMnn anguKtidvn.'i, from tin* 
Upper Miocene of lielia. The lower sale of the tloiire is 
the outer bonier of tlm tooth. 

third, fourth, and fifth of the whole series). 
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and pandionis^ from India ; ilf. americanus, obscurus, and prodnctm, 
North America ; and M- cordilleriim and humboldti, South xVmerica. 
(2) Tetralophodont series — JiL arvernensis, M. longirostrU, from 
Europe ; 31. latidens, smdensis, and perimensis, from India ; 3L miri- 
Jicus, from North America. Maatndon arvernensis and 31. lonr/irostrisj 
together with a trilophodont species, occur in the crag-deposits of 
Norfolk and Suhblk. 


Family DiNOTHEiiiiDyE. 


An extinct family distinguished from t\iQ Elepluwtidai by the whole 
series of permanent cheek-teeth being in use at the same time, 

l)i nntkerium} — Dentition of adult : i r j}-, p in | = 22 ; all 
present at the 
same time, there? 
being no hori- 
zontal succes- 
sion, but the 
premolars re- 
placing milk- 
teeth in the or- 
dinary manner. 

The i)resence oi* 
absence of upper 
incisors has not 
yet been clearly 
a s c c rt ain e d. 

Lower incisors 
lai'ge, conical, descendiri; 
curved backwards, implanted in a greatly 
thickened and deflected beak or pro- 
longation of the symphysis. In section 
they do not show the decussating stride 
characteristic of Mastodons aiul Ele- 
phants. Crowns of molars carrying strong 
transverse, creniilated ridges, with deep 
valleys between, much resembling the 
lower ones of the Tapirs. Kidge-formula 
of the permanent molar series : 2, 2, 3, 

2, 2. The three ridges of the first true 
molar are constant in both upper and 
lower 

Proboscideans for this molar to have more ridges than those which 
come behind it. The last milk -molar has also three ridges, the 



Fig. isj).— -Skull of JHnothcrinm 
ghinnti um, from tho LoAver Plioeeno 
of Eppelhhmm, Hosseii - Darmstadt. 
(Aftor Kaup.) p, 3, 4, premolars; 
1, 2, 3, molars. 

jaws, although it is quite an anomalous character among 


^ Kaup, Isi% vol. xxii. p, 401 (1829). 
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penultimate but two. The cranium is much depressed, with com- 
paratively little development of air-cells. The remainder of the 
skeleton is imperfectly known, but apparently agrees in its general 
characters ^vith that of the other Proboscideans. 

Remains of Vmothenum gigunteum^ an animal of elephantine 
proportions, strikingly characterised by the pair of huge tusks 
descending nearly vertically from the front of the lowei* jaw, were 
first discovered at Eppelsheim, near Darmstadt, and descri}»ed by 
Kaup. They have since been met with in various Lower Pliocene 
and higher Miocene formations in the south of (Tcrmany, France, 
Greece, and Asia Minor. Closely allied forms also occur in the 
Lower Pliocene and Upper Miocene of India, but tione are known 
from America. 


Snhonler AMiiLYPOOA. 

Urntatherinm ^ — Among the most remarkable of the compara- 
tively recent discoveries in the higher Eocene formations of tht‘ 
western states of North America has been one of a grou]) of 
animals of huge si^e, approaching that of the largest existing 
Elephants, presenting a combination of characters quite unlike 
those known among other recent or extinct creatures, and of which 
there were evidently many species living contemporaneously, but 
all of which became extinct before the close of the Eocene ])eriod. 
To form some idea of their iippearance, we must imagine animals 
very elephantine in general pi'oportions and in the structure of their 
limbs. The feet had five short toes. The tail, as in the h^lephants, 
was long and slender, but the neck, though still shor*t, was not so 
much abbreviated as in the Proboscideans, and there is no evidence 
that these animals possessed a trunk. The head diflered greatly 
from that of the Ele])hants, being long and narrow, more like that 
of a Rhinoceros, and, as in that animal, was elevated behind into a 
great occipital crest, aiid it had developed ui)on its U2)])er surface 
three pairs of cons])icuous, laterally diverging i)rotuberances — one 
pair in the parietal region, one on the maxillaries in front of the 
orbits, and one (much smaller) near the fore part of the elongated 
nasal bones. Whether these were merely covered by bosses of 
callous skin, as the rounded form and ruggedriess of their extremities 
would indicate, or whether they formed the bases of attachment for 
horns of still greater extent, like those of the Rhinoceros or of the 
Cavicorn Ruminants, can only be a matter of conjecture. There 
were no upper incisors, but usually three on each side below, of 
comparatively small size, as was also the lower canine. A huge, 
compressed, curved, sharf^pointed canine tusk, very similar in form 

^ Leidy, Proc* Ac, Kat, Sci, Phil ad, 1872, p. 169. 
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and position to that of the Musk-Deer, descended from each side 
of the upper jaw. These were present in both sexes, but very 
much smaller in the female, as was also the flarige-like process of 
the lower jaw by which they were guarded. Behind these, and 
at some distance from them, were on each side above and below 
six cheek-teeth, of comimratively small size, placed in continuous 
series, each with a pair of oblique ridges conjoined internally and 
diverging externally in a V-like manner, and provided with a 
stout basal cingulum. The normal dental foi'mula was therefore 
% c p m. ^ - 34 ; and the dentition had thus already attained 
a remarkable degree of specialisation, although the brain was 
smaller and more rudimentary in characters than in almost any other 



Fi(.. 1110. — Skoletoii (if Llvtatlo’i'iiim mitnhtle. imtural size. (From Mar^h, 

Am. Jouni, Sri. vol, xii. jil. 2.) 

known mammal. In its comparative length and the absence of a 
third trochanter the femur of these animals resembles that of the 
Proboscidea. The first discovered evidences of the existence of 
animals of this group were described by Leidy in 1872, under the 
name of Uintatheriim (from the Uinta mountains, near which 'they 
were found). Subsequently the names DiiwceraSy Tinoceras, Low- 
lophodon, etc., have been applied to various members of the group, 
but the characters by which they arc distinguished do not seem of 
sufficient importance to allow of their separation from the type 
genus Uintatlierium } 

Cm'yphodonJ^ — Another interesting form referred to this suborder 
is Coryphodon, which ap[)ears to connect the Uintofhn'Hdtc ^nth the 
most primitive Perissodactyla. It was first described by Owen in 

^ For detailed descriptions and figures of this group, see Marsh, “Monograph 
of the Dinocerata,” Rep. U,S. GcoL Surv, vol. x. (1884), 

Owen, Brit, Foss, Mamm. and Birds, p. 299 (1846). 
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1846 from a fragment of a jaAv from the London Clay. Other 
remains were afterwards discovered in France, and lately in great 
abundance, indicating many species from the size of a Taj)ir to that 
of a Ehinoceros, in the Lower and Middle Eocenes of New Mexico 
and Wyoming in the United States. Corypliocloii had forty -four 
teeth ; the canines of both jaws were large and sharp pointed, 
and the molars had strongly pronounced ol)li(iuc ridges. The 
general proportions were those of a Be^ir, but the tail was of 
moderate length, and the feet short and wide. The femur had 
a third trochanter ; and the cranium was devoid of ])rotuberances. 



Fio. 191.— Palatal a.spcrt of the ciamum of Corifjiho/lun hanuftns, U'oiu the Wasatch Encviie rtl 
Xew MEXICO. ? natural si/o. (Atr<‘r 

The genus should be regarded as the type of a distinct family 
Coryphodoniklai, 


Hithordcr Condylahthka. 

The term Condylarthra has been proposed by Professor Cope 
for a number of generalised and mostly comparatively small Ungu- 
lates, which w'ere probably allied both to the Perissodactyla and 
Artiodactyla, but present characters separating them from those 
divisions as commonly defined. In the structure of the carpus 
and tarsus these forms (which are chiefly known to us from 
the Eocene of the United States) come nearer to the Hyracoidea 
than to any other existing type. As a rule they have the full 
dental formula; the molars are brachydont, generally bunodont, 
and in many instances also tritubercular ; while the premolars are 
always simpler than the molars. 

The humerus is quite peculiar among Ungulates in having an 
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ontc})iconclylar foramen ; the femur has a third trochanter ; and 
the form and relations of the astragalus are similar to those obtain- 
ing in the Carnivora. The feet are usually furnished with five 
functional digits, of Avhich the ungual phalanges are pointed. In 
many I’espects the skeleton of these remarkably generalised Ungu- 
lates approximates so decidedly to a Carnivorous type as to have 
led paliTontologists to conclude that the Ungulata and Carnivora 
are lu’anches of an original common stock. 

In this work space only permits of allusion to a few of the 
more im])ortant types of this group. Perlpti/chm, Avhich occurs in 
the lowest Eocene of New IVIexico, is a bunodont type readil}" dis- 
tinguished by the vertical liutings of the premolars, and the small 
size of the incisors and canines. It has been suggested that this 
g(mus is closely related to the stock of the bunodont Artiodactyla. 
Of gi-eater interest is the genus Phnutcodu.'iy which is regarded as the 
lowest factor in the series from which the modern Horse has been 
evolved, where it holds the position imm(?diately below Hjiraco- 
fJieniiiH or (see p. 374). One of the species u’as about 

the size of a Bull-dog, while another might be compared to a small 
Leo])ard. The structure of the cheek-teeth is such as might readily 
be inoditied into that obtaining in Hijmoitherhiiii ; all the feet had 
five fully developed digits, and the tail was long. MoiUoPicrinm 
and Huraroihmioflienuiii are more specialised forms of somewhat 
later age, with a lophodont dentition ; the latter genus being 
Europeati. 


;<nhurikr Toxudontlv. 

In addition to the Mnvrauchcnihhr and certain other forms 
noticed tinder the head of the Perissodactyla, the Tertiarics of 
South America have yielded some very remarkable forms of mam- 
malian life, the nature and affinities of which have greatly puzzled 
all zoologists who have attempted to unravel them. 

Nesodoii and IWndnL — Among these XcsodoHy from Patagonia, 
has the full typical Eutherian number of teeth ; the crowns of the 
incisors being short, and the molars having a complex rhiiiocerotic 
ty])e of structure somewhat intermediate between Homalodonto- 
thenum (]). 412) and the following genus Toxodon. The typical 
species of Nt^sodini was about as large as a Sheep, but nothing 
more is known of it than the teeth and portions of the skull. 

Toxodon is an animal about the size of a Hijipojiotamus ; it was 
first discovered by Darwin, and many specimens have since been 
found in Pleistocene deposits near Buenos Ayres, and described by 
Owen, Gervais, and Burmeister. The teeth consist of large incisors, 
very small lower canines, and strongly curved molars, all with 
persistent roots, the formula being apparently i |, c f , p m ^ = 38. 
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The cranial characters exhil>it a comhination of those found in both 
Perissodactyles and Artiodactyles, but the form of the hinder part 
of the palate and the absence of an alisphenoid canal belong to the 
latter ; and the tympanic, firmly fixed in ])etwe(‘n the squamosal 
and the exoccipital, ankylosed to both, and foiining the floor of a 
long upward-directed meatus auditorius, is so exactly like that of 
the Suina that it is difiicult to believe it- does not indicate some 
real affinity to that group. These chai-actei’s seem to outweigh in 
importance those bv which some zoologists have linki‘d Taxodoti to 
the Perissodactyla, and the absence of the third trochanter and tln^ 
articulation of the fibula with the calcaneum tell in the sanu^ direc- 
tion. According to the recent observations of Ameghiiio the hind 
feet were certainly tridactylous ainl the front feet proljably so. 
The earlier allied genera Proitmuhtn and are definitely 

known to have tridactylous front and hind feet, which conform to 
the Peris.sodactylate type, the bones of tin' proximal and distal 
rows of the carpus intei’locking. Acroflifrunn, which has similai* 
feet, differs from all other Ungulates, and indeed from all Eutherians 
except some individuals of the existing carnivorous genus (Hnrfinu, 
in having eight cheek-teeth, five of which have been reckoned as 
premolars. 



Fio. 192.— -Cranium an<l Lower Jaw of TyptAh^i mm crhintvm, ^ natural sui-, From (icrvaiH. 

Typotherium. — Tj/potlierhm (Fig. 192), also called Memikerium^ 
from the stime locality as Toxodon^ was an animal rather larger than 
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a Ca})y])ara, and of much the same general appearance. Its skeleton 
is completely known, and shows a singular combination of characters, 
resembling Toxodon or a generalised Ungulate on the one hand, and 
the Kodeiits, especially the Leporhhv^ on the other. In the presence 
of clavicles it difiers fi“om all known Ungulates, and in having two 
pairs of lower incisors from all Kodeiits. The teeth are i I, c -j, 
rn = 24. 

From the Tcrtiarie^i of various parts of South America a number 
of forms more oi' less closely allied to Toxodon and Tifpotlipyimn have 
been recently described, but as many of them are very imjjerfectly 
known, and there is much doubt as to their generic position, it will 
be unnecessary to refei* to them further. 

It will thus be seen that, although our knowledge of many of 
these foi'ins is still very limited, we may trace among them a curious 
chain of atrmities, which would seem to unite the Ungulates on the 
one hand with the Ilodents on the other ; but further materials 
are required before* we can establish with certainty so important a 
I'clationshi]), one Avhich, if true, would alter matei‘ially some of the 
l)revailing views upon the classification of mammals. 


Groiip Tillodontia. 

Here may be noticed a remarkable gi'oup of animals, called by 
Marsh, Tilludontia, the remains of which are found abundantly in 



the Lower and Middle hloceue beds of North America. They seem 
to combine the characters of the Ungulata, Rodentia, and Carnivora. 
In the genus Tillothevinm of Marsh (probabl}^ identical with the pre- 
viously described as of Leidy) the skull (Fig. 193) resembled 
that of the Bears, but the molar teeth were of the Ungidate type, 
while the largo incisors were very similar to those of the Rodents. 
The dental formula is i |, c p in The first pair of incisors 
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was very small ; the upi^er molars were trituhercular, ^^'llile the 
lower ones had crescentoid ridges as in Pahvotherimu The skeleton 
resembled that of the Carnivores, but the scaphoid and lunar bones 
were distinct, and there was a third trochanter on the femur. Tlie 
feet were plantigrade, and each had five digits, all with long pointed 
claws. In the allied genus SiifUnoihm all the teeth were rootless. 
Some forms were as large as a Tapir. 

Those, wdth other more or less closely allieil animals, such as 
Calamodon and Psiti'firvthenum, constituting a group called Tami- 
odouta, are included by Cope iii his large onler Bunotheria, to which 
also the existing Insectivora are referred. The dentition of some 
of these forms makes a remarkable approximation towards a Bodent 
type, while it has been suggested that there are also signs of remote 
Edentate affinities. The constantly increasing knowledge of these 
annectant forms adds to the difficulty so often referred to in this 
work of establishing anything like a definite classification of the 
heterodont mammals. An incisor tooth from the Swiss Eocene 
has recently been referred to Vnlomoilon. 

BibJiotjrdpJnj «y‘ Vmjuhtf'f , — In addition to tlio works and nionioirs inontioiUMi 
lunlcr tlie dilhront sections of the or<ler. the followin^^ may he refonvd t(» :~ 
W. Kuwalcvsky, Monograjiliic dcs gonn> Aiitliracotlicvinm,” rahtontoifraphira 

; Id. ‘SSur rAiichitlicrium anrcliancnsc ct sur I’liistoire ]>alcontolo^i^i<jm‘ 
dcs Chevaux,” 21cm. Oe VAcud. Imp. >S’coV/or.-> de St. Ptf* rshnurtj. IST-'J : Id. 
‘‘On tlie O.steology of the Hyo])otamid<c,” Bhih^itjdiical I'ntnsffcfamn, 1873; 

L. Riitimcyer, “Vcrsucli ciner naturlk-licn (hjscliichtc dcs llindcs," etc., Nno’ 

Jh’nks. drr ulltjc/n. Srhu'Ciz. (bsAhrh. fur 3 8d7 ; Id. ‘‘Die 

Hinder der Tertiar-E}»oche,” .dWo/af/. drr Schtnfi. Bahtonf. OV.sv^/.svA. 1S77 ainl 
1878 ; Id. “ Beitrage z\\ cincr Xaturliche (n'M-hiclitc dcr Ilirschc, ’ ihid. lSSO-1881 ; 
C. J. Forsyth -Major, “Beitrage znr (Jcs^diiclitcMlcr Fussilen IMhnh*.” ihid. IgSO ; 

M. Schlo.sscr, ‘‘Beitrage zur Kenntniss der Staminesgesehichte der lliiflhiere 
und A'ersneli einer Systeinatik der Paar-und Unpaarliukr,” Morph. Juhrh. 188(5 ; 
E. D. Coi»e, “The Peri.s.sodaetyIa,'’ .////rr. Kutnrat. 1887; M. Pavlow', “Etudes 
sur riiistoire paleontologique fles Ongnlt's,” JialJ. Sue.. Imp, KafuraVtstrs Mosmtr. 
1887-1890. AY. B. Scott and II. F. Oshorn, “Tlie Mammalia of the ITinta F(;r- 
mation,” Trams. Arncr. BhU. Soc. vol. xvi. (1889). 



(niAPTEK X 

THE OKDER RODENT! A 

The Uodcntiii, or Podeiits, furin a well-dethicd order, readily dis- 
tinguished l)y their large sealpriform incisors and the ahsence of any 
tract', of canines. Tlie existing forms are mostly of comparatively 
small size, and are generally of terrestrial hahits, although a 
few are arboreal or natatorial. The dentition is diphyodont ; the 
mandible m'ver has more than a single pair of incisors ; the pre- 
molars are always below the full number, being very generally J, or 
altogethei* wanting. The feet are plantigi*ade or semi-plantigrade, 
generally with five digits, and usuall)^ unguiculate, although occa- 
sionally of a subungulate ty])C. Clavicles arc present as a rule, 
although they may be im])erfect or rudimentary. 

The up})er iiicisors resemble the lower in growing uninter- 
ruptedly from persistent pulps, and, except in the suborder 
Duplicidentata, agree with them in number ; the premolars and 
molars may be rooted or rootless, with tuberculated or laminated 
Cl owns, and are arranged in an unbroken series. The orbits com- 
municate freely with the temporal fossie ; the condyle of the 
mandible is elongated in the antei-o-[)osterior direction, and, through 
the absence of a postglenoid process to the scpiamosal, admits of a 
backward and forward motion of the jaw. The intestine (excej^t 
in the Myoxhl(v) has a large ca*cum ; the testes are inguinal or 
abdominal ; the uterus is two -horned, the cornua either opening 
separately into the vagina or uniting to form a corpus uteri ; the 
placenta is discoidal and deciduate; and the smooth cerebral hemi- 
spheres do not extend backwards so as to cover any part of the 
cerebellum. 

The Kodents include by far the greatest number of species, and 
have the widest distribution of any of the orders of terrestrial 
mammals, being in fact cosmopolitan, although more abundant in 
some parts than in others. The total number of known existing 
species exceeds 900. South America may be regarded as their head- 
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quarters at the present day ; while in Australia and Ma<la^ascar 
they are represented only by a few genera. All the Kodents are 
exclusively herbivorous, and the whole of them gatlier theii* food 
by gnawing. They present considerable diversity of habits. Thus 
the Squirrels are arlxireal, and some of them provided with a para- 
chute for taking hying leaps from tree to tree ; the Hares are 
cursorial; the Jerboas agile jumpers; the Mole-Kats fossorial ; 
while the Beavers and Water-Voles are a(piatic. In spite, how- 
ever, of this di^'ersity of halnts the Eodents present a remarkable 
similarity in general structure ; so much so, indeed, that the char- 
acters employed for distinguishing the vai ious families and genera 
are comparatively trivial, and of slight structural im}>()i*tance. Th(‘ 
skull of the Kodents is characterised by the invariable presence of 
the zygomatic arch, of which the middle ])ortion is formed by tin', 
jugal (Fig. 7, p. 37) ; and, as already mentioned, the orbit communi- 
cates freely with the temporal fossa. There is iiuariably a long 
diastema seiwirating the incisors firmi the cheek-teeth; and, with 
the exception of the Duplicidentata, the ghmoid cavity of the squa- 
mosiil is elongated antero-posteriorly. Bostorbital })rocesses of the 
frontals exist only in the Scpiirrels, Waianots, and Har(*s : in all 
other genera they rudimentary or* altogether absent ; the 
zygoma never sends upwards a corresponding ])j’ocess ; the lachry- 
mal foi'amen is always 
within the orbital margin ; 
in many species the infra- 
orbital foramen is very 
large (in some' as large* as 
the orbit), and transmits 
par t of the gre*at masseter 
muscle (Fig. ID 4, /ft), by 
means of which the jaws 
are worked. The zygo- 
matic arch varies in its 
degree of developme'iit, 
and the jrosition of the 
jugal there‘iir is used as a 
distil iguishing character 
for grouping the families ; the nasals are, with few exce])tions, large, 
and extend far forwards ; the parietals are moderate, and the^re is 
generally a distinct interparietal. The palate is narrow from ])efore 
backwards — this being especially pronounced in the Hares, where it 
is reduced to a mere bridge between the preniolars ; while in other 
cases, as in the Mole-Rats {Bathijergmm)^ it is extremely narrow 
transversely, its width being less than that of one of the molar teeth. 
Auditory bullae are always present, and generally large ; in some 
genera, as in the Gerbilles and Jerboas, there are also supplemental 
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Fio. 104.— Skull (*f U crt,{f>if'i Ci'i''-) ^ Tiuuporal 
muscle; m, masM't<*r; m', j>ortion of 

through the iiifraorlutal forain<-n, tlie superior iiiaMllaiy 
nerve passing outwanls betiveeu it and the maxillaiy bom-. 
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mastoid hullye forming great hemispherical hony swellings at the hack 
of the skull (see Fig. 7, 7Vr) ; and in these genera, and in the true 
Hares, the meatus auditorius is tubular and directed U})wards and 
backwards. The mandible is characterised by the abruptly nar- 
rowed and rounded symphysial part supj)orting the large incisors, 
as well as by the small size of the coronoid process and the gi'eat 
develojmient of the angular portion. 

The dental formula varies from i c {!-, m § (total 28) 
in the Duplicidentata to i ], c 7ti H (total 12) in Ilydrowys, 

Xeromy^^ and one s[)eeies of llHcrocephalns ; but in the great 
majority of forms it is veiy constant, i c -g, p f being 

very ty[>ical. Only in the Duplicidentata is there a second pair of 
up])er incisoi's, which are of very small size, and situated immedi- 
ately behind the large normal i)air. This gi'oup is also peculiar in 
that the enamel of the incisors is not confined to their anteiior 


surfa(tes, but extends jiartially on to their sides. It is by reason 
of the thick layer of enamel on their anterior surface and its 
absence from the posterior surface that the incisors maintain their 
sharp chisel-lik(^ edge, which is so essentially characteristic of the 
order. Doth the u])per and the lower incisoi*s are regularly curved 
— the curvatur*e being somewhat greater in the upper ones — and 
since they grew continuously from persistent pulps, it is quite 
evident that should any accident, such as the loss of one of them, 
or displacement by 

until a complete Fh;. liC).— Witical ami longitudinal section through skull of 

circle or more has iCo-i<tor showing tin* ccndn-al cavity, the gnatly 

^.14-1 dc\clojM*d turbinal lainclhc, the mode of inndantation of the large 
been formed, the „hmm,i, luul the curved io.dlcss molars, 
tooth, perhaps, 

passing during its growth through some part of the animaVs head. 
The molars, as already mentioned, may be rooted or rootless, tuber- 
culated or laminated ; this diversity of structure occurring even 
in the same family, AMien there are more than three cheek- 
teeth those in front of the last three have succeeded milk-teeth, 
and must therefore be considered premolars. In some species, as 
in the Agoutis {Dasyproctidee), the milk-teeth are long retained, 
while in the allied Cavies (Caviuhe) they are shed before birth. 

There are generally nineteen dorso-lumbar vertebrie (thirteen 
dorsal and six lumbar), their form varying in the different genera. 
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the Beaver, or again, into pouches opening near the anus, as in the 
Hare, Agouti, and Jerboa. 

The integument is generally thin, and the panniculus carnosus 
(the sheet of muscle underlying the skin) rarely much developed. 
The fur varies exceedingly in character. Thus it may be very 
fine and soft, as in the Chinchillas and Hares, in others more 
or less replaced by s]>ines on the upper surface, as in the Spiny- 
Eats and Porcupines; in several genera, as in Xmis, Acanthonit/Sy 
PlatacanfhomySy EclimothriXy LonchircSy and EchmomySy the spines are 
flattened. In the muscular structures the chief 2 :>eculiarities are 
noticeable in the comparatively small size of the te.mi^oral muscles, 
and in the great double masseters (Fig. 194), which arc the jn-in- 
cipal agents in gnawing ; the digastrics also are remarkable for theii* 
well-defined central tendon, and in many sj^ecies their anterior bellies 
are united between the mandibular rami ; the cleidomastoid generally 
arises from the basioccipital, and the 2 )ectoralis major is connected 
with the latissimus dorsi ; in the Porcuihnes and Hares the tendons 
of the flexor digitorum longus and flexor hallucis longus are con- 
nected in the foot, while in the Eats and S(]uirrels they are separate, 
and the flexor digitorum longus is generally inserted into the 
metatarsal of the hallux.^ 

Eodents are tolerably well represented in a fossil condition from 
the })eriod of the Uj^per Eocene, while if IhriicfuJapiXy of the Lower 
Eocene of Eheirns, is rightly referred to it the order datCvS from the 
oldest Tertiary. All the fossil forms at jwesent known arc, however, 
essentially true Eodents, and afford no clue as to the relations of 
the order with other mammals. The remote affinities of the 
Eodents to the Proboscidea, Jis well as their more marked resem- 
blances to Typotherhi'iJiy have been already mentioned. AMiether 
there is a real genetic affinity (as Professor Cope suggests) ^vith the 
Tillodontia cannot be decided with the evidence at jiresent available. 


Suborder SoiPlJciDENTATA. 

Only one i)air of upper incisors, having tlnni* enamel confined to 
their front surfaces. Incisive foramina moderate and distinct ; 
fibula not articulating with the calcaneum. Testes a])dominal, and 
descending i)eriodically only into a temjxnary sessile scrotum. 


Section SdUlioMORPllA. 

Zygomatic arch slender, chiefly formed by the jugal, which is 
not supported by a long maxillary jn'oeess extending backwards 
beneath it; postorbital processes of frontal 2)rcsent or absent; 

^ See G. E. Dobson, Journ. Anat, Rhys. vol. xvii. 
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infraorbital opening small (except in Anomalurus ) ; mandible with 
the angular part arising from the inferior surface of the bony 
socket of the lower incisor ; clavicles well developed ; fibula distinct. 


Family ANOlVIALURIDyE. 

Arboreal forms, having their limbs connected by a cutaneous 
expansion supported by a cartilaginous process arising from the 
olecranon ; tail long and hairy, with large imbricated scales on its 



Fio. Anoimlvrus fiihjeM, From Alston, Vroc, Zool. Soc. 1875. 

inferior sui‘faco near the root ; sixteen pairs of ribs ; no postorbital 
processes on the frontals ; J? y ; molars not tuberculate, with 
transverse enamel-folds. Confined to the Ethiopian region. 

Anmmhmis,^ with several species from West and Central Africa, 
alone represents the family. The peculiar caudal scales, which 
evidently assist the animal in climbing, and the position of the 
cartilaginous support of the parachute, are well shown in Fig. 197. 
All the species but two are from Western Africa ; A, orientalis occurs 
near Zanzibar, and A* pusillus ia from the equatorial regions of that 

^ Waterhouse, Proc, Zool. Soc, 1842, p. 1*24. 

29 
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cori^inent. According to Mr. 0. Thomas,^ the latter “ little animal 
is niost nearly allied to the West -African A, heecroft% but differs 
from that species in its duller and less yellow upper side, in the 
entire absence of rufous on its neck and belly, and, as from all the 
other described species, in its diminutive size.^’ 


Family SciURiMi:. 

Arboreal or terrestrial forms, with cylindrical hairy tails, with- 
out scales, and with 
twelve or thirteen 
j)airs of ribs. Skull 
(Figs. 198, 199) with 
distinct postorbital 
processes; infra- 
orbital opening 
small; palate broad; 
p 5 ; first upper pre- 
molar very small or 
deciduous ; molars 
rooted, tubercular. 

Subfamily Sciur- 
inse. — Incisors com- 

Fio. Lateral view of skull of Ammcaii Marmot pressed * fomi slcn- 

(Ai'ctomys monaj'). , .’mi •• 

(ler ; tail long and 

hairy. Cosmopolitan (excluding Australian region). 

This subfamily includes the true Squirrels, of which seven 
existing genera are usually recognised. 

*SVpr/w.s’.“ — Tail long and bushy ; ears generally avcII developed, 
pointed, often tufted ; 
feet adapted for climb- 
ing, the anterior hav- 
ing four digits and 
a rudimentary pollex, 
and the posterior with 
live digits, all of which 
have long, curved, and 
sharp claws. Mamime, 
from foiu* to six. Skull 
(Fig. 199) lightly built, 
with long postorbital 
processes. Penultimate 
upper premolai’, when 
present, minute. 

^ Proc, Zool. ^oc, 1882, j). 8. 



Fig. 190. — Palatal Aspect of cranium of Squirrel (Sciurus 
hicolor), Natural size. 



“ Limi. SysL Fat. 12tli ed. vol. i. p. 86 (1766). 
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True Squirrels are found in most of the temperate and tropical 
regions of the world, exclusive of Madagascar and the Australian 
region. They are, however, most abundant in the Malayan part of 
the Oriental region, and attain their largest size and most brilliant 
coloration in the tropics. Their size is very vaiiablc, so that 
whereas soriciuu.% of Borneo, is no larger than a Mouse, S. bicolor, 
of the Malayan region, is nearly as large as a Cat. The common 
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IM(J. 'JOO. SqUli'H’l (N( lUl'H'i pi/qrr{ltll \lttM’ AlUli'lsnli. 

English Stpiirrel (N. ruhjaris) is found over the whole of the Pahearctic 
region, reaching in one dii*ection fi’om Ireland to Ja])an, and i?i the 
other from the north of Italy to Lapland ; its remains occur in the 
Xorfolk ‘‘ Eorcst-bed.” In the Malayan region “nearly all the 
numerous species are brilliantly marked, and many ar(i oi namented 
with variously coloured longitudinal stripes along their bodies. One 
of the commonest and best known of the striped species is the little 
Indian Palm-Squirrel {S, ptbmiriim), which in large numbers runs 
about every Indian village. Another Oriental species {S. camcepi<) 
presents almost the only known instance among mammals of the 
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temporary assumption during the breeding season of a distinctly 
ornamental coat, corresponding to the breeding-i)lumage of birds. 
For the greater part of the year the animal is of a uniform gray 
colour ; but about December its back becomes a brilliant orange- 
yellow, which lasts until about March, when it is again ro])laced by 
gray. The Squirrel shown in Fig. 200 is a native of Burma and 
Tenasserim, and is closely allied to /S', canicepi^, but goes through no 
seasonal change of colour. 

“The number of species in the genus is about 7o, of which 3 
belong to the Pahearctic, 15 to the Ethioihan, about 40 to the 
Oriental, and IG to the combined Nearctic and Neotropical regions ” 
(Thomas). 

Fossil species referred to Srmrus are found in the European 
Tertiaries down to the Phosphorites of Central France, while others 
occur in the White Kiver Miocene of the United States. 

Ilhithrosciurus} — A very striking Squirrel, confined to Borneo, 
and as yet only known from three or four examples, has been 
separated generically under this name. The general sha ])0 of its 
skull is very different from that of other Squirrels ; but its most 
peculiar characteristic is the presence of from seven to ten minute 
])arallel vertical grooves running down the front face of its incisors ; 
no other Squirrel having really grooved incisors, and no othei* 
member of the whole order incisive grooves resembling these. 
Its prcmolars num])er ], and its molars are simpler and less lidged 
than in the other genera. This Squirrel (ii. niacntfis) is far larger 
than the English, with an enormously long bushy tail, long tufted 
ears, and black and white bands down its sides. 

Xcnis ,"^ — Fur coarse and spiny. Claws long and comparatively 
straight. Ear-conchs minute or absent. Skull with the ])ostorbital 
processes short and directed backwards, the ])ony palate prolonged 
considerably behind the tooth-row, and the external ridge on the 
front face of the anterior zygomatic root more de\'elopod, and 
continued much farther upwards than in Heiurus. Premohirs -f- ; 
molars as in Sciurus. Mammae two. This genus contains four well- 
marked species, known as Spiny Squirrels, all natives of Afi’ica. 
They are terrestrial in their habits, living in burrows which they 
dig for themselves. A^. (jHulus, a striped species of North Africa, 
has much the siz(^. and aj}pearance of the Indian Palm-S({uirrel ; 
all the others are a little larger than the English Squirrel. 

Tamias ,^ — All the members of this genus are characterised by 
the possession of internal cheek-pouches, and by their style of colora- 
tion ; being ornamented on the back with alternate light and dark 
bands. Their skulls are slenderer and lighter than those of the 

^ Gray, An7i. Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3, vol. xx. p. 272 (1867). 

® Hemprich and Ehrenberg, Symbol. Phys. Mainni. vol. i, (1832). 

® Illiger, Prodromus Syst. Mamm. p. 83 (1811). 
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true Squirrels, from which they differ in several unimportant 
details. There is only one functional premolar — the small anterior 
one usually found in Scwrus ])eing either absent altogether or quite 
small and functionless. There are some four well-defined species, 
all found in North America, one (T, adaticus) extending also through 
Siberia into Eastern Europe.^ They are generally known as Ground- 
S(|uirrels, but in America, Avhere they are among the commonest 
and best known of the indigenous Itodents, as ‘‘ Chipmunks.’^ The 
members of this genus seem to lead into the genus tSpermopliiluii, 
so that the division of the Sdnrklw into two subfamilies, although 
convenient for classification, is rather artificial. 

Jtomains of j)robably belonging to existing species, occur 

in the Pleistocene deposits of Europe and Nebraska. 

Pinonind^ and i^rinropferusJ ^ — The Flying S(piirrels, although in- 
capable of true flight, can yet float through the air for considerable 
distances hy the aid of an extension of skin connecting their fore 
and hind limbs, and forming a sort of parachute. This parachute 
is nien‘Jy a lateral extension of the ordinary skin of the body, 
which ])asses outwards between the limbs and teimiinates at the 
wrists and ankles. In addition to the lateral membrane there is a 
narrow and inconspicuous one passing from the cheek along the 
front of the shoulder to the front of the wrist, and another — at 
least in the larger s])ecies — stretching across behind the body from 
ankle to ankle and involving the base of the tail. The Flying 
S(iuin*els are divided into three genera. Of those with a normal 
dentition Pfrr(nnj/s contains the larger and Smmpterys the smaller 
species. The two differ in certain details of dentition, as well as 
in the greater (levelojmient in the former of the expanded mem- 
branes, es])ecially of the “ interfemoral ” or posterior membrane, 
which in the latter is almost wholly absent. In Picminijs the tail 
is cylindrical and comi)aratively thin, while in Sciuropterus it is 
broad, flat, and laterally expanded, and evidently compensates for 
the absence of the interfemoral membrane by acting as a supple- 
mentary parachute. In appearjince Flying Squirrels resemble the 
other forms, although they are even more beautifully coloured. 
Their habits, food, etc., are also very similar to those of the 
true Squirrels, except that they are more decidedly nocturnal, 
and are therefore less often seen by the traveller ; their peculiar 
shrill cry is, however, well known to all who have camped out in 
the regions which they inhabit. Their mode of flight is precisely 
similar to that of the Flying Phalangers of Australi.a. Of each of 
the two genera there are about thirteen or fourteen species, all 

' Some American zoologists have recently proposed to raise a large number of 
the forms usually regarded as local races to the rank of species. 

2 Cuvier, L4<^otiS iV Anatomic Comp. (1800). 

^ Cuvier, Ann. du vol, x. p. 126 (1825). 
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natives of the Oriental region, excei)t that one of Mnropterus is found 
in North America, and another in Siberia and Eastern Europe. 

Evpetaurus ,^ — ^Externally as in Piero7mj,% except that the claws 
are less sharp. Skidl with a more produced muzzle than in the 
latter, more distinct supraorbital notches, longei* anterior palatal 
foramina, and a shorter bony palate. Cheek-teeth differing from 
those of all other Sciuridtv in their hypsodont character. One largo 
species (A\ from Gilgit and adjacent districts on tin; 

extreme north-west of Kashmir territory. This tine Flying Squirrel 
is chieff}' known by one entire specimen and some im})erfect skins. 

Extinct Genera , — The genera F.^cudoiiciurm and Sciuroidexy from 
the Upper Eocene of Europe, have the molar teeth more elongated 
than in Semrns. Gipnnopfi/ctma with p \, from the North American 
Miocene, approximates in the structure of its molars to Tainiai<. 
Meimcomys (pW from the latter deposits, together with Scinrodnn 
of the French Phosi)horites, arc regarded as S(juirrels showing signs 
of affinity with the lIapl(Hhmiida\ 

Subfamily Aretomyinse. — Incisors not compressed : typically 
the form stout, and the tail comparatively short. This subfamily 
comprises burrowing forms w’hich may be collectively know'n as 
Marmots ; as already me?itioncd, they are so intimately connected 
with the preceding subfamily that the division into two grou])s is 
purely a matter of convenience. They ai*e contined to the Fala*- 
arctic and Nearctic regions. 

Airtoiny ^!^ — External form stout and h(;avy, ears slioil, tail 
short and hairy, cheek-pouches rudimentary or absent. Fort* feet 
with four wxll-developed digits, and a rudimentaiy i)ollex pi'ovided 
with a ffat nail. Skull (Fig. 198) large and heavy, w'itli the post- 
orbital process stout, and at right angles to the axis. Incisors 
broad and poAverful. First upj>er premolai- nearly as large as the 
second. Molar series nearly parallel, scarcely converging behind 
at all. 

The various species of true Marmot, which exceed a dozen in 
number, are all much alike in general ap])earance, ranging in size 
from about lo to 25 inches in length, with tails from 3 to 12 inches 
long. 

The Alpine Marmot (Fig. 201) is peculiar to Europe, being 
found in the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathians ; its remains occur in 
European Pleistocene deposits. A, hohac occurs in Eastern Europe 
and Siberia. Several species {e.y. A, monax, Fig. 198) are found 
in the Nearctic region, and many in Kashmir and Central Asia. 
The long-tailed Red Marmot {A. cawtatus) is a fine Himalayan 
species, w^hich may be seen on the mountain passes to the north of 
the valley of Kashmir, as soon as the snow begins to disappear, 

^ 0. Thomas, Journ, As, Soc. Bengal^ vol. Ivii. |). 256 (1888). 

Schreber, Sdtigeihirm, vol. iv. 721 (1792), 
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sitting at the entrance to its burrow, which is generally beneath a 
rhubarb plant. 

The following account of the habits of the Alpine Marmot is 
given by Professor Blasius: ‘‘Marmots live high up in the snowy 
regions of the mountains, generally preferring exposed cliffs, whence 
they may have a clear view of any approaching danger, for which, 
while cpiietly basking in the sun or actively running about in search 
of food, a constant watch is kept. When one of them raises the cry 
of warning, the loud piercing whistle so well known to travellers 



'JUJ.— AlpiUf Muiiiiol {Airtomys mamtottn). Attcr liidun. 

in the Alps, they all instantly take to flight and hide themselves in 
holes and crannies among the rocks, often not reappearing at the 
entrance of their hiding-places until sevei-al hours have elapsed, and 
then frequently standing motionless on the look-out for a still longer 
period. Their food consists of the roots and leaves of various 
Alpine plants, which, like squirrels, they lift to their mouths with 
their fore paws. For their winter quarters they make a large 
round burrow, with but one entrance, and ending in a sleeping-place 
thickly lined with hay. Here often from ten to fifteen Marmots 
pass the winter, all lying closely packed together fast asleep until 
the spring.” 

Cynomys} — Size and form intermediate between Arctmnys and 
Spermophilus, Ears and tail short. Cheek-pouches shallow. Fore 
^ Kafinesque, Arner, Mmithly Mag. vol. ii. p. 45 (1817)- 
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feet with five claws, that on the pollex as large as that on the fifth 
toe. Skull (Fig. 202) heavily built, with the postorbital processes 
directed outwards. Dentition (as shown in Fig. 202) remarkably 


6 : 



heavy, the molar teeth 
differing from those 
of Arctomys and Sper- 
mophilus by having 
three instead of two 
transverse grooves on 
their crowns. First 
premolar nearly as 
large as the second. 
Molar series strongly 
convergent behind. 

Two species of 
Prairie Marmots, or, 


Fig. 202.— Palatal asiH*ct of the cranuuu of the Prairie Maiinot as tllCV are oftcil called 

iCync^ay^UaioManu.). ^ “ Prairio - Dogs,” are 

found in North America. They live together in large communities, 
inhabiting burrows excavated at short distances apart, and feeding 
on the buffalo-gi'ass which covers the plains. The small burrowing 
owl {Athene cnnicidaria) and the rattlesnake arc often found inhab- 
iting their burrows; the former probably availing itself of the 
convenience of a ready-made habitation, the latter coming there to 
feed on the young Marmots. 

Spernwphilui^} — Size much smaller than in either of the preced- 
ing genera; form more slender and squirrel-like. Tail very variable, 
from 1 to 8 or 9 inches in length. Cheek-pouches always present. 
Fore feet with four well-developed toes and a rudimentary pollex, 
of which the claw may be either present or absent. Skull more 
lightly built than in the other preceding genera, with the postorbitiil 
processes slender and directed backwards. Molar series nearly 
parallel, as in Arctomys^ but jxll these teeth much smaller and lighter; 
first premolar simply rounded, never more than about one-third of 
the size of the second. 


The Pouched Marmots, or Sousliks, have nearly the same dis- 
tribution as Tamias, and are represented by a considerable number 
of species. They present a far greater range of variation than 
is found among the true Marmots, some of them, such as the 
European species, being scarcely as large as a common squirrel, 
almost entirely without external ears, and with the toil reduced to 
a mere stump, barely an inch long, while others are more than 
three times this size, with large and often tufted ears, and long 
bushy squirrel -like tails. Professor Blasius gives the following 
details of the habits of the common Euroi)ean Souslik {S. citillus ) : 


^ F. Cuvier, du Mustum^ vol. vi. p. 293 (1822). 
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“ It lives in dry treeless plains, especially on a sandy or clayey soil, 
and is never found either in forests or on swampy ground. It 
forms burrows, often 6 or 8 feet deep, in which food is stored up 
and the winter sleep takes place. Each burrow has but one 
entrance, which is closed up when winter approaches, — a second 
hole, however, being previously formed from the sleeping-place to 
just l)elow the vsurface of the ground. The second hole is opened 
the next year, and used as the ordinary entrance, so that the 
number of closed-up holes round a burrow gives an indication of 
the length of time that it has been occupied. Sousliks ordinarily 
feed on roots, seeds, berries, etc., but occasionally also on animal 
food, preying readily on eggs, small birds, and mice, the remains of 
these latter being often found in their burrows. They bring forth 
in the spring from four to eight young ones, which, if taken early, 
may be easily tamed. They arc often ofiten by the peasants, the 
inhabitants of the Eussian steppes considering their flesh an 
especial delicacy.” 

Kemains of SpcniiopJtilus are not uncommon in European Tertiaiy 
deposits, some belonging to living and others to extinct species. 

Extinct Genera. — Plesis 2 mrmop/iiIu.<, from the Upper Eocene Phos- 
])horites of Central France, appears to be closely allied to the 
Sousliks. IHesiarcio'nit/i^ {SHuravun or Paraniys), which is common 
to the Middle Tertiaries of Europe and North America, appears to 
])e a generalised form, showing some resemblance both to Arctomys 
and Sciura.^ but with tri tubercular upper molars and no postorbital 
processes to the skull ; in the latter respect agreeing with the next 
family. In the size of the preorbital vacuity the skull resembles the 
Hystricoinoipha. 


Family Haplodontiixe. 

Distinguislied from the Feiuridiv by the absence of postorbital 
processes to the frontal s, the depressed skull, and the rootless cheek- 
teeth. Premolars f ; the penultimate upper one small. 

Haphdon.^ — IL rufa.'i and II. major, of North America, west of 
the Rocky Mountains, are the only representatives of the family; 
their habits are similar to those of Cymm.y^. 

Family CASTORiDiE. 

Skull massive, without postorbital processes, the angle of the 
mandible rounded, and the cheek-teeth rootless, with re-entering 
enamel -folds. Premolars Habits natatorial. 

Castor ."^ — The upper molars are subequal, each with one internal 

^ Richardson, Zool. Journ, vol. iv. p. 334 (1829). Amended. 

® Linn. Syst. Nat. 12th ed. vol. i. p. 78 (1766). 
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and two external enamel-folds ; the stomach has a large glandular 
mass situated to the right of the oesophageal orifice ; the anal and 
urethro-genital orifices open within a common cloaca ; the tail is 
broad, horizontally fiattened, and naked ; and the hind feet are 
webbed. One or two species, Palnearctic and Nearetic. 

Zoologists are not yet of accord as to whether the European 
and American Beavers should be regarded as distinct species or as 
local races ; the general concensus of opinion being in favour of 
the latter view. 

The European Beaver {C. filer) was at one time an inhabitant 
of the British Isles, having been found, according to Pennant, in 
certain Welsh rivers so late as the twelfth century, while subfossil 
remains of it occur in the peat-beds of many parts of the country. 
In Scandinavia Beavers are still found in the neighl)ourhoo(l of 
Arendal. Isolated pairs are occasionally met with on the banks of 
the Rhone, Weser, and Ell)e ; and a considerable number are ke})t 
in a park belonging to the Emperor of Austria, on the banks of 
the Danube. They also occur sparingly in Russia and Poland, 
in the streams of the Ural Mountains, and in those which fiow 
into the Caspian. They live in burrows on the banks of in vers, 
like the Water-Rat, and show little of the architectural instinct 
so conspicuous in the Amen can form, but this may be owing to 
unfavourable external conditions rather than to want of the 
faculty ; for there is a well-authenticated instance of a colony of 
Beavers, on a small stream near Magdeburg, whose habitations 
and dam were exactly similar to those found in America. 

The American Beaver {C. camiJensis) extends o\ er that part of 
the American continent included between the Arctic circle and 
the tropic of Cancer ; owing, however, to the gradual sjiread of 
population over part of this area, and still more to the enormous 
quantity of skins that, towards the end of last and the beginning 
of the present century, were exported to Europe, numbering about 
200,000 annually, this species is in imminent danger of extirjiation. 
It is distinguished from the European Beaver by the shorter and 
somewhat wider nasals. 

Remains of extinct S 2 :»ecies of Castor occur in the Pliocene of 
Europe, and in the North American Miocene ; the one from the 
last-mentioned deposits being of small size, and separated by some 
writers as Eucasterr. 

Extinct Genera . — A very large Beaver known as Trogoniheriwai 
{Bioh'oticus), and distinguished by the nature of the enamel-folds of 
the molars, occurs in the Upper Pliocene and Pleistocene of Euro])e. 
Chalicoinys {Steneofiler) is a considerably smaller form from the 
Miocene of Europe and the United States, distinguished from all 
existing Rodents by the presence of an entepicondylar foramen in 
the humerus. Pal(eocastm\ of the North American Miocene, is allied. 
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t^eeMoih Myomorpha. 

Skull (Fig. 203), with slender zygomatic arch, in Avhich the 
jugal seldom extends 
far f 01 ’ wards, being 
usually supported by 
the long zygomatic 
pi'ocess of the maxilla; 
no postorbital process ; 
infraorbital vacuity 
variable; angle of 
mandible, excejit in 
the rising 

fi*om the inferior sui'- 
face of the incisivi; 
alveolus. Clavicles 
well developed, except 
in Lopliuituff.'^. Tibia 
and fibula united. 


Small arlioreal forms, with long hairy tails, large eyes and cars, 
and short fore limbs. No ciecum in the intestine. Skull with 
narrow frontals, a high and narrow infraorbital vacuity of moderate 
size, and a long and slender coronoid process to the mandible. 
Ih cninlars } ; molars rooted, with transverse enamel-folds. 

31ie Dormice form a natural family allied to the Squirrels in 
form and habits, and confined to the Pahearctic and Ethiopian 
regions. The a])sence of the caecum distinguishes them from all 
other members of the order. They are usually divided into the 
following five genera, but some of these are of very doubtful value, 
and it might be preferable to retain MusmnUmi^ and include all 
the others in MytKvas,^ 

Myo.rus.^^ — Kepresented by the European M. f/lis, and charac- 
terised by the bushy distichous tail, simple stomach, and the large 
size and complex enamel-folds of the molars, which have Hat crowns. 

Eliomys,'^ — Tail tufted and distichous ; stomach simple ; and 
the molars small, with concave crowns and indistinct enamel-folds. 
Some seven species, Ethiojnan and Pala*arctic. 

Gmjihiunis^ — Tail short, cylindrical, and tufted at the end ; 

^ For a monograph of tlio see C. L. Reuveiis, Die Myoxida\ etc., 

4to, Leyden, 18i)0. 3 Schreher, Suifcicthior, vol. iv. p. 824 (1792). 

® Wagner, Ahh, haier. Akad. vol. iii. j). 179 (1843). 

^ F. Cuvier, Mammiferes, GOine livr. (1845). 
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molars very small, with the enamel -folds almost absent. Some 
three Ethiopian species. 

Claviglifi ,^ — Kepresented by one West African species, said to be 
distinguished from all other forms by the shorter tail, which is 
more distinctly pencilled. The right to generic distinction is, how- 
ever, very problematical. 

Mnmmliimsr ' — Includes the Common Dormouse (J/. avelkmariiis) 
of Europe, distinguished by the cylindrical bushy tail, and thickened 
glandular walls of the cardiac extremity of the cx'sophagus ; the 
molars have flat crowns, with complex enamel-folds. 

Fossil Dormice , — Using the generic term Myoxus in a more 
extended sense than the above, it has existed in Europe from the 
date of the Upper Eocene. A species nearly as large as a Cuinea- 
Pig, with very complex molars, is common in the Pleistocene of 
Malta. 


Family LorHiOMYiP/E. 

The genus Lophiomys,^ represented only by L. imhausi (Fig. 



Fig, ’J,{)i.--Lo2)hioinys imJuiusi. Fnun Milne-EilwarUs. 


204) of North-East Africa, difiers from the typical Murkkr in 
having the temporal fossa? roofed over by a thin plate of bone, 
rudimentary clavicles, and an opposable hallux. On these grounds 
it has been made the type of a family, but since all the features 
are Murine — the dentition being that of a typical Cricetine — it 

^ Jentirik, Notes LeycL Mus. vol. x. j). 41 (1888). 

- Kaup, Eiitvdckl, Euro}), Thieriocliy p. 139 (1829). 

^ A. Mihie-Edwards, ElnstitiU, vol. xxxv. p. 46 (1867). 
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appears doubtful whether that distinction is justifiable. The hair 
forms a crest along on the back, and is of a peculiar structure. 
The habits of this Rodent are arboreal. 


Family MuRIDiE. 

Skull (Fig. 203) with contracted froiitals ; a short and slender 
jugal, generally reduced to a splint between the zygomatic pro- 
cesses of the maxilla and squamosal ; the lower root of the former 
process more or less flattened into a perpendicular plate ; typically, 
the infraorbital vacuity tall, and wide above and narrow below. 
Lower incisors comin-essed ; no premolars ; ^ molars rooted, or root- 
less, tul)erculatc, or with angular enamel-folds. Pollex rudimental ; 
tail generally nearly naked and scaly. Habits ^^arious, but mostly 
terrestrial. 

This large and cosmopolitan family, which includes more than 
a third of the existing Rodents, is represented b}^ about forty 
genera. 

Subfamily Hydromyinse. — Molars in number, rooted, and 
divided into transA'erse lobes. Represented by two Australasian 
genera. 

llydwmys .- — External form modified foi* an aquatic life. Tip 
of muzzle extensively haired, so that the nostrils can be closed. 
Skull with the infraorbital vacuity crescentic, scarcely narrowed 
below, and its external wall without the perpendicidar zygomatic 
plate characteristic of most of the family ; incisive foramina very 
small. 

Two species, with habits like those of the AVatei* Voles, are 
known from Australia, Tasmania, and Kew Guinea. Li the 
typical JI, rhri/stHfa.dcr the colour of the back is black, with an 
admixture of golden -coloured hairs; the l)elly l)eing of a dark 
golden hue.^^ 

XeromysA — External form Mui-ine. Tip of muzzle as in jIIks, 
not as in Hydronnp. Toes unwebbed. Tail scaly, very finely 
haired. Skull as in Mas, with, the exception of the rounding of the 
supraorbital edges. Teeth as in Ilydromys, 

Represented by A", myoides, of Queensland ; a species about 
twice the size of the Common Mouse. This genus serves to con- 
nect llydromys with the other Murines, although it is diflicult to 
say to which group it comes nearest. 

Subfamily PlataeanthomyinsB. — Molars rooted, with transverse 

^ Sminthus is referred to the Dipodidtv. 

- Gcoffroy, Aiw. dii Museum, vol. vi. j). 81 (180.'). 

•'* For the anatomy of this animal see B. C. A. Wiiidle, Froc. Zooh Soc. 1887, 
p. 53. 0. Thomas, Proc. ZouL 1889, p. 247. 
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laminae. Flattened spines mingled with the hair; tail thickly 
haired. Kepresented by one genus. 

Platacantlmiys } — The one representative of this genus is P. 
lasiurus, found in the clefts of rocks and hollow trees in Southern 
India at elevations of about 3000 feet. This elegant little animal 
closely resembles a Dormouse ; the tail and body having a length 
of 6 inches. 

Subfamily Gerbillinse. — Incisors narrow; molars with transverse 
lamirije (Fig. 205). Auditory bullae very large in most cases. 
Hind limbs elongated. Tail usually long and hairy. Hanges over 
the Palfearctic, Oriental, and Ethiopian regions. 

Gerhillus .“ — Upper incisors grooved; first molar with three 
laminie, second with two, and third with one. 
There arc some sixty species, with a range 
coextensive with that of the family. The 
Gerbils, with their large and bright eyes and 
long tufted tails, are very gi’aceful creatures, 
inhabiting sandy plains, whei*e they form ex- 
tensive burrows. Kemains of existing species 
arc found in cavern-deposits in Madi’as (Fig. 

Fig. 20r).—The left ramus 205). 

lW}u/uroi,> —Tlio African gcjnis 
View Of the molars, from a uromya IS distinguished by the very large size 

cavern deposit iu Madras. Qf ailditOlT bulla, aS WCll US l)y tllC shoi’t 
(From the PalrcoiitologUt i mi 

fleshy tail, which is club-shaped. The 
incisors are narrow and faintly grooved. 

Mysimnij,%'^ Oto}nySj^ and Dasyniys .^ — These genera, also from 
South Africa, differ from GerUllus in the form of the molars, imd 
are represented by a few species. 

M((l(ico7ny,v — The one known species of this genus is from the 
Gaboon, and is in some respect intermediate between the true 
Gerbils and the Hats. Thus the dentition and feet arc those of the 
former, but the long scaly tail resembles that of the latter. 

Subfamily Phlseomyinse.^ — This subfamily is represented only 
by Phlceomys ® cumm(j% of the Philipiiine Islands, in which the incisors 
are very broad, the molars arc divided into transverse laminae, and 
the claws are large. The muzzle is blunt ; the ears arc hairy 

^ Blyth, iVoc. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. x.xviii. p. 289 (1859). 

2 De.sniarest, Nom. Did. iVHist. Nat. vol. xxiv. p. 22 (1804). 

3 La taste, LcKaL vol. i. p. 314 (1880). 

* Wagner, Wiegmann’s Archiv, 1811, ]>. 132. 

* F. Cuvier, Dents ties Mammifircs, p. 168 (1825). 

^ Peters, Mmmtsher. Ak. Berlin, 1875, p. 12. 

^ A. Miliie-Edwards, Bull. Soc. Phifom. ser. 6, vol. xi. p. 9 (1877). 

^ 'Ncsocia was included hy Alston in this subfamily. 

^ Waterhouse, Pj^oc. ZouL Boc. 1839, p. 108. 
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externally ; the tail is moderate, and thickly haired ; and the 
auditory bullae are very small. The first upper molar has three, 
and the others two laminae. 

Subfamily Dendromyinse. — Incisors convex in front ; molars 
rooted and tuberculated. Ears hairy; claws long. Confined to 


the Ethiopian region. 

Dendromys} — A small Rodent, with the habits of a Dormouse, 
characterised by its grooved incisors, slender form, and long scaly 
t;iil, which is sparsely haired. Two other Murines described as 
Steatoynys'^ and Lophnromys^ are referred to this subfamily. The 
first is of plump form, Avith a rather short and thickly haired 
tail, and grooved incisors. The latter resembles Stmtomys in form, 
but has fine flattened bristles instead of fur, and plain incisors. 

Subfamily Crieetinse. — Molars tuberculate and rooted, with 

the tubercles of the upper ones arranged in tAvo longitudinal roAvs 
(Fig. 206, /j). This subfamily has an almost 
cosmo]Jolitan distribution, and appears to include 
the most generalised members of the family, from 
Avhich the more specialised Marinm have been 

Cricetus^ — According to the arrangement pro- 
posed by Mr. (). Thomas ^ this genus is taken to 
include both the Hamsters of the Old World 
{('ricetm proper) and the Avdiite-f noted or Vesper 
Mice (Jlesperoi/iys) of the Xew. Cheek -])ouches ^ 

are frecpiently present, and may be very large. FiG.‘2oa.— Loft upper 

The first molar (Fig. 206, JJ) generally has six molars of (.!) and 
tubercles. The tail may be very short. ^ 

This large and unwieldy genus may be diA'ided into a number of 
groups or subgenera. The typical group includes the Hamsters of 
the Old World, characterised by the large size of their cheek-pouches, 
the Avails of Avhich are connected Avith muscles arising from the 
lumbar vertebne. The tail is remarkable for its shortness. The 


best-known species is C.frumnitarUfS, inhabiting Europe and Northern 
Asia. The American forms, Avhicli range OA^er the Avholo of that 
continent, comprise a number of subgenera, of Avhich the folloAving 
are the most impoi*tant. Ithipidomys^ including Dormouse -like 
forms Avith long tails and a dentition like that of the tyjhcal 
group ; Ory::omys, represented by Murine species ; Cfdotny,^ with 
short tail and Hamster-like body; ll^speninus, AA’ith only five tuber- 
cles on the first molar ; Otiychomjp, in Avhich the tail is extremely 


^ Andrew Smith, S, Africmi Quart. Joiiv/i. vol. ii. j). 158 (1834). 
- Peters, licise u. Mossambique, vol. i. p. 182 (1852). 
Peters, Monaishcr. Al\ 187 4, p. -34. 

^ Cuvier, Megnc Animal^ vol. i. p. 198 (1817). 

Proc. Zooh ISSS, p. 130. 
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short and Hamster-like, and the form is Arvicoliiie ; Scapteroinp, of 
Murine form -Nvith a long and hairy tail ; Phf/lloti% with a shorter 
tail ; lIahrothrb\ an Arvicoline group, with a short and thinly haired 
tail ; and Oxf/m?/ctenis, distinguished from the ])rcceding by having 
a nail instead of a claw on the pollex. With regard to the dis- 
tribution of these forms Mr. Thomas ^ remarks that in South 
America as we proceed southwards there is a general tendency “ to 
a disappearance of the tropical and northern Mouse- and Dormouse- 
like subgenera Jihipidoini/Sy Tl>spcnmu.% and Orf/zontf/Sj with the 
appearance and increase of the Vole- and Hamster-like llabrolhrkr 
and Calomp — a change that is curiously paralleled in the Old World 
by the gradual supercession of Mus and Mijoj'uh in favour of Arvicola 
and Cricetiis as we go northwards fiom tropical to temperate and 
arctic regions.” One species has sjhnes in the fur. 

Remains of Cnrefu.'i are abundant in the Pleistocene cavern- 
deposits of Brazil, where a numlier of the forms are referable to 
existing species ; the genus is also represented in the Miocene of 
-North xVmerica and Europe, the s})ecies from the formei* area having 
been descri])ed as and those from the latter as Cncetoihm. 

IIolochilui<^ — The Rats of this genus are allied to 

the American forms of ('ncetu.^j but have the third u})])(‘r molars 
proportionately larger and the skull more stoutly built. This 
genus is confined to Brazil, and contains about six s})ecies, some of 
which arc the largest indigenous Rjits of America. Two species arc 
aquatic in their habits, and have short webs })etween the toes of 
their hind feet. 

SigiiKuhni'^ differs from Crkrf ((.'>' in the pattern of the molar 
teeth. Tt contains one species only, the Rice -Rat, 1 ^. Iiiyndui^, 
ranging from the United States to Ecuador. 

llJtWtrodon,^ and OrhetodonJ * — These arc more or less like 
Cricetua, but with gi’ooved upper incisors. The first i.s a South- 
American genus, and contains five Rtit-like species, one from 
Venezuela, another from Peru, and the other three from Patagonia. 
The second consists of three North Amei'ican mice, of about the. 


size and proportions of the English Wood-Mouse (M21S si/l vatic ffs). 

Neotoma .^ — A peculiar North American genus, in which the 
teeth simulate the prismatic appearance of those of the Arncolvuir, 
There are four si)ecies known as Wood-Rats, all of about the size 
of Mus decumanus ; one of them (N, chmea) having a tail almost as 
bushy as a Squirrel’s while the other three have ordinary scaly 


Rat-like tails. 


^ iVoc. Zool. Soc. 1884, ]*. 451. 


- Brandt, Acad, Imp. Ht. F6tershourg, ser. 3, vol. iii. p. 428 (1835). 
^ Say and Ord, Joarn, Acad, Philad. vol. iv. p. 3.52 (1825). 

^ Waterhouse, Proc. Zool, Soc. 1837, p. 29. 

® Cones, Proc. Acad, Philad. 1874, p. 184. 

® Say and Ord, Journ. Acad. Philad vol iv. p. 346 (1825). 
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Fossil remains of Neotoma from cavern-deposits in Pennsylvania 
are not improbably referable to the existing Florida Rat {N, 
jloridana), Pacimlus<^ from the Miocene of the United States, is 
regarded as an allied extinct genus with enamel-folds to the molars. 

ITypogeomys} — This and the following genera are confined 
to Madagascar, where they are the sole representatives of the 
Rodentia. liypoyeomvp is a very peculiar form of large size, with 
long ears, feet, and tail. There is only one species, II, antiinena, a 
fawn-coloured Rat about 9 inches long. 

Nesomys.^ — Contains two species of long-haired Rats, more or 
less rufous in colour, about the size of the Brown Rat. 

JJnicJiytarscmys."^ — Represented only by B, alhicauda, a pretty 
velvety-haired fawn-coloured Ihit, with short feet and a long tail. 

llallomys ^ — The only species (H. audeherti) is very like a 
Nesomys, but has much longer hind feet. 

EliuruH .^ — Represented by one small Dormouse -like species, 
characterised by its nearly naked and short ears, and long tail, of 
which the proximal third is scaly, and the remainder covered 
with long hair. The pollex is rudimental, but the hallux well 
developed. 

Subfamily Arvieolinse. — Molars usually imperfectly rooted or 
rootless, and composed of two longitudinal rows of triangular 
prisms placed alternately 
(Fig. 207). Tail moderate 
or short. Common to the 
Palsearctic and Nearctic 
regions. 

The Voles, as the members 
of this group arc commonly 
termed, are so closely con- 
nected ^ith the Cricetines 
that they may be regarded 
merely as a branch of that 
subfamily which has attained 
a peculiarly specialised type 
of molar dentition. The 
Voles are externally dis- 
tinguished, as a rule, from true Rats and Mice by their more 
clumsy and heavy build and less graceful movements ; by the small 
size of their eyes, the bluntness of the muzzle, the small ears, and 
the shorter limbs and tail. 


7? 




Fig. 207. — Upper (>1) and lower {1i) molars of the 
Water-Vole {Arvicola aniphibi us). 


^ Grandidier, Ecv. and Mag, Zool, 1869, p. 388, 

Peters, Sitzher. Ges. Nat. Freunde, 1870, p. 54 (1871). 

® Giinther, Froc. Zool, Soc, 1875, p. 79. 

^ Jentink, Notes Leyd. Mus. vol. i. p. 107, note 27 (1879). 

® Milne-Edwards, Ann, Sci, Nat. ser. 6, vol. xx. art. 1, his^ p. 1 (1886). 
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Fhenacomf/s} — A North American genus distinguished by its 
rooted molars, and thus connecting the typical forms with 
Cricetines like Neotoma, Several species have been described by 
Dr. C. H. Merriam. 

Arvicolii} — The type genus Arvicola has rootless molars, and 
naked soles to the feet. It includes over forty species inhabiting 
Europe, North America, and Asia, a few species entering into the 
northern limits of the Oriental region in India. Three species of 
the genus are found in the British Isles, of which the following 
account is given by Mr. O. Thomas : — 

The common Water-Vole {A, amphibius) is as large as the Brown 
Rat. Its fur is long, soft, and thick, of a uniform grizzled brown 
all over, except when, as is not uncommon, it is wholly black. The 
tail is about half the length of its head and body, and the hind feet 
are unusually long and powerful, although not we])bed, and have 
five i;ounded pads on their lower surfaces. Its molar teeth (see 
Fig. 207) present the following number of prismatic .spaces : — in 
the upper jaw the first, or anterior, has 5, the second 4, and the 
third 4, of which the last is very irregular in sha})e, and is 
sometimes itself divided into two, making 5 in all ; in the lower 
jaw the first has 7 spaces, of which the 3 anterior are generally not 
fully separated from one another, the second has 5, and the third 
3. These numbers for the different teeth are taken as the 
characters of the subgenus Falndkola of Dr. Blasius, by whom this 
method of subdividing the genus was first introduced. The Water- 
Vole is one of the commonest English mammals, and is perhaps the 
most often actually seen of all, owing to its diurnal habits. It 
frecpients rivers and streams, burroAving deeply into their l)aiiks, 
and in this way often causing considerable damage. Its food 
consists almost Avholly of water-weeds, rushes, and other vegetable 
substances, but, like so many other Rodents, it will also occSisionally 
eat animal food, in the shape of insects, mice, or young birds. 
The female during the warm season of the year has three or four 
litters, each of from two to seven young. The range of the 
Water-Vole extends over the whole of Europe and North Asia, 
from England to China, but it is not found in Ireland. The common 
Field -Vole, or short -tailed Field-Mouse {A. agrastis), representing 
the subgenus Agricola, is about the size of a House-Mouse, but 
with a short stumpy body, and a tail only about one third the 
length of the head and body combined. Its hind feet have six 
pads on their inferior surfaces. The colour is dull grizzled brown 
above, and grayish-white below. Its molar teeth have respectively 
5, 5, and 6 prismatic spaces above, and 9, 5, and 3 below. The 

^ Merriam, Fauna of North Aynerica, No. 2, p. 28 (1889). 

“ Lacepede, M4m» de VImtitut, vol. iii. 495 (1801). Many writers employ 
the earlier name Microtm for the true Voles. 
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Field-Vole is one of the commonest of our smaller mammals, and 
frequents fields, woods, and gardens in enormous numbers, often 
doing very considerable damage in the latter, owing to its fondness 
for garden produce of all kinds. It is spread over the whole of 
Great Br^itain from the Hebrides southwards. Abroad its range 
extends from Finland to North Italy and from France and Spain 
to Eussia. The Bank -Vole {A. glareolus) resembles in size and 
general appearance the common Field -Vole, but may be dis- 
tinguished by its more or less rusty or rufous-coloured back, its 
larger ears, and the relatively longer tail, 'which attains to about 
half the length of the head and body. Its molar teeth present 
characters so different from those of all other Voles as to have 
caused it to be regarded as belonging to an entirely distinct genus, 
for Avhich the name of Erotomys has beeTi used. Their chief 
distinction lies in the fact that, unlike those of all other Voles, 
their pulp -cavities close up in adult life, and they form distinct 
roots, more resembling those of the ordinary Kats and Mice. 
The enamel -si)aces of these teeth number respectively 5, 4, and 
o above, and 7, 3, and 3 below. The habits of this species are 
in every way similar to those of the Field -Vole. Its range in 
Great Britain extends northwards to Morayshire, beyond which it 
has not yet been observed. Jt is also found all along the north 
temperate zone from Franco to China, and is replaced in Noi’th 
America by a closely allied animal known as A. gapperi. It is 
probable, however, that both A, gnppn'i and A, glareolus are only 
southern climatic offshoots of a still more northern species, the 
A. rutilus of Northern Euiope, Siberia, and Arctic America. 

Fossil remains of Arvieola are common in European Pleistocene 
deposits, and they have also been obtained from the Upper 
Pliocene of the Norwich Crag. 

Synaptoniffs? — Repi’escnted by one North American species, 
having grooved up]:)er incisors, skull and molars like those of 
Myodes, with the external characters of Arricola, 

Myodes .'^ — Distinguished from ^Inicola by the more clumsy 
build, convex obtuse head, extremely short and Rabbit-like tail, 
short ears, small feet, the soles of which are furred, elongated claws, 
and thick fur, as Avell as by the breadth and massiveness of the 
skull, in which the zygomatic arch has a lamina)' expansion and 
the palate a peculiar contour ; while the root of the lower incisor 
does not extend behind the last molar, the upper incisors are 
bevelled, and not grooved, and the molars have a chai’act eristic 
pattern, which cannot be well explained without a figure. 

The Lemmings, as the members of the genus are commonly 
called, are represented by the Norwegian Lemming (M. leimnus, Fig. 

^ Baird, Mamm, North America, pp. xliv. 558 (1857). 

® Pallas, Zoogr, Mosso-Asiat, vol. i. p. 173 (1811). 
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208), and the North American il ohcnm. Different individuals of 
the Norwegian Lemming vary considerably both in size and colour, 
but its usual length is al)out 5 inches, and its soft fur yellowish 
brown, marked mth spots of dark brown and black. It has a 
short, rounded head, obtuse muzzle, small bead-like eyes, and short 
rounded ears, nearly concealed by the fur. The tail is very short. 
The feet are small, each with five claws, those of the fore feet 
strongest, and fitted for scratching and digging. The usual dwell- 



Fi(i, 208.— Tbe Lemming {Myodes lemmus). 


ing place of the Lemmings is in the highlands or fells of the great 
central mountain chain of Norway and Sweden, from the southern 
branches of the Langfjeldene in Christiansand-stift to the North 
Cape and the Varangerfjord. South of the Arctic circle they are, 
under ordinary circumstances, exclusively confined to the plateaus 
covered with dwarf birch and juniper above the conifer region, 
though in Tromso-amt and in Finmarken they occur in all suitable 
localities down to the level of the sea. The nest is formed under a 
tussock of grass or a stone, constructed of short dry straws, and 
usually lined with hair. The number of young in each nest is 
generally five, sometimes only three, but occasionally seven or eight, 
and at least two broods are produced annually. Their food is 
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entirely vegetable, especially grass-roots and stalks, shoots of the 
dwarf birch, reindeer-lichens, and mosses, in search of which they 
form, in winter, long galleries through the turf or under the snow. 
They are restless, courageous, and pugnacious little animals. When 
suddenly disturbed, instead of trying to escape they will sit upright, 
with their back against a stone or other coign of vantage, hissing 
and showing fight in a very determined manner (Fig. 208). 

The circumstance which has given more popular interest to the 
Lemming than to a host of other species of the same order of 
animals is that certain districts of the cultivated lands of Norway 
and Sweden, where in ordinary circumstances they are quite un- 
known, arc occasionally and at very uncertain intervals, varying 
from five to twenty or more years, literally overrun by an army of 
these little creatures, which steadily and slowly advance, always in 
the same direction, and regardless of all obstacles, swimming across 
streams and even lakes of several miles in breadth, and committing 
considerable devastjition on their line of march by the quantity of 
food they consume. In their turn they are pursued and harassed 
by crowds of beasts and birds of prey, as bears, wolves, foxes, dogs, 
wild cats, stoats, weasels, eagles, hawks, and owls, and never spared 
by man ; even the domestic animals not usually predaceous, as 
cattle, goats, and reindeer, are said to join in the destruction, 
stamping them to the ground with their feet, and even eating their 
bodies. Numbers also die from diseases apparently produced from 
overcrowding. None ever return by the course by which they 
came, and the onward march of the survivors never ceases until they 
reach the sea, into which they plunge, and swimming onwards in 
the same dii'ection as before perish in the waves. These extra- 
ordinary and sudden appearances of vast bodies of Lemmings, and 
their singular habit of persistently pursuing the same onward course 
of migration, have given rise to various speculations, from the 
ancient belief of the Norwegian peasants, shared in by Olaus 
Magnus, that they fall down from the clouds, to the almost equally 
untenable hypothesis, ingeniously maintained by the late Mr. W. 
D. Crotch, that they are acting in these migrations in obedience to 
an instinct inherited from vastly ancient times, and are still seeking 
the congenial home in a supposed submerged Atlantis, to which 
their ancestors of the Miocene period were wont to resort when 
driven from their ordinary dwelling-places by crowding or scarcity 
of food. The principal really ascertained facts regarding these 
migrations seem to be as follows. When any combination of cir- 
cumstances has occasioned an increase in the numbers of the 
Lemmings in their ordinary dwelling-places, impelled by the rest- 
less or migratory instinct possessed in a less developed degree by 
so many of their congeners, a movement takes place at the edge of 
the elevated plateau, and a migration towards the lower-lying land 
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begins. The whole body moves forward slowly, always advancing 
in the same general direction in which they originally started, but 
following more or less the course of the great valleys. They only 
travel by night ; and, staying in congenial idaces for considerable 
periods, with unaccustomed abundance of piovendcr, notwith- 
standing all the destructive influences to which they are exposed, 
they multiply excessively during their journey, having families still 
more numerous and more frequently than in their usual homes. 
The progress may last from one to three years, according to the 
route taken, and the distance to be traversed until the sea-coast 
is reached, which in a country so suirounded by water as the 
Scandinavian peninsula must be the ultimate goal of such a journey. 
This may be either the Atlantic or the Gulf of Bothnia, according 
as the niigi’ation has commenced from the Avest or the east side of 
the central elevated plateau. Those that finally perish in the sea, 
committing Avhat appears to be a voluntary suicide, are only acting 
under the same blind impulse which has led them previously to 
cross smaller pieces of Avater Avith safety. 

Cunindus} — Cranial and incisive characters those of Mf/odcx, 
in the main, but the molars more of an Arvicoline type, the first 
upper one differing from that of all other members of the family in 
having seven prisms. Externally of the general shajx^ of Mjjodes^ 
])ut distinguished by the absence of external ears, the shortness ami 
dense furring of the feet, the obsolete pollex Avith rudimentary 
nail, and the great length of the two middle claAvs of the manus. 
Represented by one species, the Biuuled Lemming (C. (or<juutii.<i), of 
the Arctic region. 

Remains of both C, iorquotus and Myades Imwvs occur in British 
Pleistocene deposits. 

Fiher.^ — Closely allied to Arvicola, both externally and in cranial 
and dental characters, but Avith the tail nearly as long as the liody 
(apart from the head), compressed, nearly naked, and reticulate. 
Feet incompletely Avebbed, and the Avholc body adapted for a 
thoroughly aquatic life. 

The Musk-Rat or Musquash (F. dhdhinis, Fig. 209) is the only 
representative of this genus, and the largest member of the sub- 
family, the head and body being about 12 inches in length. It is 
rather a heavily built animal, with a broad head, no distinct neck, 
and short limbs ; the eyes ai*e small, and the ears project very little 
beyond the fur. The fore limbs have four toes and a rudimentary 
thumb, all Avith claws ; the hind limbs are lai'ger, with five distinct 
toes, united by short Avebs at their bases. The tail is laterally 
compressed, nearly naked, and scaly. The hair much resembles 
that of a beaver, but is shorter ; it consists of a thick soft under- 
1 Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 12*20. 

^ Cuvier, lA^mis cVAimtomie Oompar. tab. ] (1800). 
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fur, interspered with longer stiff, glistening hairs, which overlie and 
conceal the former on the upper surface and sides of the body. 
The general colour is dark umber-brown, almost black on the back 
and gray below. The tail and naked parts of the feet are black. 
The musky odour from which it derives its name is due to the 
secretion of a large gland situated in the inguinal region, and present 
in both sexes. 

The Musk-Ilat is peculiar to America, being extensively distri- 
buted in suitable localities in the northern part of the continent, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Rio Grande 



Fkj. — The Musk-Rat (Fiber zihethicus.) 

to the barren grounds bordering the Arctic Seas. It is aquatic in 
its habits, living on the shores of lakes and rivers, swimming and 
diving with great facility, feeding on the roots, stems, and leaves of 
water-plants, or on fruits and vegeta])les which grow near the 
margin of the streams it inhabits. Musk-Rats are most active at 
night, spending the greater part of the day concealed in their 
burrows dug out of the bank, consisting of a chamber with numerous 
passages, all of which open under the surface of the water. For 
winter quarters they build more elaborate houses of conical or 
dome-like form, composed of sedges, grasses, and similar materials 
plastered together with mud. As their fur is an important article 
of commerce, large numbers are annually killed, being either trapped 
or speared at the mouths of their holes. 

The skull of the Musk-Rat is shown in Fig. 203 (p. 459) ; its 
structure is essentially Arvicoline, but the squamosals are greatly 
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expanded, with a corresponding reduction of the parietal and inter- 
parietal, and the interorbital constriction of the frontals attains its 
greatest development. Fossil remains of Fiber occur in the North 
American Pleistocene, 

Neofiher } — This genus, while agi’eeing with Fiber in the characters 
of the skull and teeth, differs by the cylindi’ical tail, and the normal 
form of the feet, in which the toes are not bent laterally at an angle 
>vith the sole. The single species N. aliens commonly known as 
the Round-tailed Musk-Rat, is found in Florida, and is much less 
completely aquatic in its habits than Fiber. Its colour is brown 
above, and silveiy-white mixed with rufous below, the sides of the 
body gradually shading from browm to rufous, the forehead and 
the tip of the nose are black, w^hile the tail is rufous mingled with 
black. 

Subfamily SiphneinsB. — Includes two genera of Mole - like 
Rodents with an Arvicoline dentition, but wdth the body thoroughly 



Fio. 210.--Sip7inci«s amiandi. (From Milne*E<hvards.) 


adapted for a s\ibterranean life, the limbs and tail being very short, 
and the external ears rudimentary. Both are Palsearctic. 

Ellobius .^ — The Russian E. talpimSy the typical representative 
of the genus, has short claws, and comes nearest to the Arvicoliim. 
E. fuscocapillus is from Afghanistan. 

Siphneus .^ — ^This genus (Fig. 210) includes species inhabiting 
Northern and Central Asia, and is characterised by the great length 
of the claws of the manus. Remains of an existing species occur 

^ True, Proc. F.S. Nat Mm. vol. vii. p. 170 (1884). 

2 Fischer, Zoognosia, vol. iii. p. 72 (1814). 

® Brants, Het Gesla^ct dcr Muizeriy p. 20 (1827). 
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in the Pleistocene of the Altai, while an extinct one has been 
described from the Pliocene of North China. 

Subfamily DeomyinsB. — Represented only by the under- 
mentioned genus, in which the bituberculate anterior and tricusp- 
idate middle ridge of the first upper molar i3resents a condition 
intermediate between that obtaining in the Cricetmce and that of 
the Murince. 

Deomys } — Externally as in Mas, Pollex with a narrow nail ; 
hind {eet elongate. Infraorbital vacuity of skull triangular, not 
narrowed below. Upper incisors with a pair of minute grooves. 
First upper molar with seven distinct tubercles, of which three are 
placed on the middle ridge, and two on each of the others. One 
species, J), ferragimus, from the Lower Congo, an animal about the 
size of the Common Mouse. 


Subfamily Murinse. — Molars rooted and tuberculated ] those 
of the upper jaw with three longitudinal rows of tubercles (Fig. 
206, A), 

This group includes the true Rats and Mice, and may be 


regarded as more 
specialised than 
the (Jrlcetinre. 
All the members 
of the group 
closely resemble 
one another, and 
are light and 
active, with large 
ears, bright eyes, 
and long and 
scaly tails. Their 
coloration, in 
conformity with 
the fossorial and 
nocturnal habits 
of most of the 
forms, is sombre, 
and their move- 
ments are re- 
markably agile 
and graceful, 
Mas, 2 — In cisors 



Fio. 211.— Tho Anstmliaii llrown-fDotetl Hat (Miitt 
Aflt*r Oould. 


narrow, without 

grooves. Structure of molars as in Fig. 206, (p. 463). Incisive 

foramina of skull long ; coronoid process of mandible well developed. 


^ 0. Thomas, Proc, Zool, Soe. 1888, p. 130. 

2 Linn. Syst. Nat. 12th ed. vol, i, p. 79 (1766). 
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Ears and eyes large ; muzzle naked at the extremity. Fur soft, in 
some cases intermingled with spines. Pollex with a short nail in 
place of a claw. No cheek -pouches. Tail long, nearly naked, 
with rings of overlapping scales. Vertebne : C 7, D 13, L 6, S 4, 
C 26-32. 

This genus is the largest in the whole mammalian class, com- 
prising not less than 130 species, ranging over the whole of 
the Old World, with the noteworthy exce})tion of Madagascar. 
On the whole, the species are more numei*ous in tropical than 
in temperate regions, and very few occur in cold countries. 
Many of the species living in warm climates have flattened spines 
mingled with the fur ; these spines being shed in winter, when a 
warmer covering is necessary, and replaced ])y hair. Five species 
occur in England, which are briefly noticed })elow ; and it may be 
observed that none of the species are much larger than M. iJcamanus 
or smaller than 31. minnUis. As a rule the habits of th(} species 
are similar to those of the English forms, but a few are arboreal, 
while others again, like the one represented in Fig. 211, are 
aquatic. The earliest known representatives of the genus (exclud- 
ing Acanthomys gaudryi of the Lower Pliocene Pikermi l)eds of Attica) 
occur in the Pleistocene of Europe. 

The Brown or Norway Rat (.1/. decAnnuvuii) is a heavily built 

animal, growing to 8 or 9 
inches in length, with a 
bluff’ rounded head, small 
ears (Fig. 212, A), and a 
comparati vel y sh < >rt tail, 
which is always shorter 
than the head and body 
combined, and generally 
not longer than the body 
alone. The colour is a 
uniform grayish - brown 
above and white below, 
the ears, feet, and tail being 
flesh coloured. Black 
varieties, which are often 
mistaken for true Black 
liats, arc by no means rare, 
but the differences in size 
and proportions form a 
ready means of distinguish- 
ing the two. The Brown 
Eat is believed to be a native of Western China, where a race 
(M. humiliatus) has been discovered so like it as to be practically 
indistinguishable. Both this, and the next species agree in their 


A 



Fio. ‘212. — A, Head of Brown Rat decuvianus). 
B, Hea<l of Black Rat {Mus rattus). 
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predaceous habits, omnivorous diet, and great fecundity. They 
])ear four or five times in the year from four to ten blind and 
naked young, which are in their turn able to breed at an age of 
about six months ; the time of gestation being about twenty 
days. 

The Black Ihxt (J/. rattus) is a smaller and more lightly built 
species, generally not more than 7 inches in length, with a slender 
head (Fig. 212, B), large ears, and a thin tail of about 8 or 9 
inches in length. The colour is usually a glossy bluish-black, some- 
what lighter below ; but in the tropical variety described as il/. 
alrxandrinifs the general colour is gray or rufous, and the belly 
white. The disposition of the Black Kat is milder than that of 
M. (lecumavns^ and the white and pied rats kept as pets mostly belong 
to this species. In many localities where it was formerly abundant 
it has been entirely su})crseded by M. (Jpcinnanuti^ but it is said that 
in some parts of (Icrmany it has been lately reasserting itself. 

j\[. the (.kmiinon House-]\Iouse, is, like the Brown Kat, 

originally a native of Asia, whence it has spread to all the inhabited 
parts of the globe. Its habits and appearance are too well known 
to need any description. 

il/. i<ifh'aiic((Sy the Wood or Long- tailed Field-Mouse, is very 
common in many parts of England, often taking to bai'iis and out- 
houses for shelter during the winter. It is of about the same size 
and proportions as Af. 7)nk^cuhSy but of a bright reddish-gray colour, 
with a jmre white belly. 

M. 7ni}iutusy the Harvest -Mouse, is the smallest of the Eimopean 
Mice, seldom exceeding 2J or 3 inches in length. It is of a 
yellowish-red colour, with comparatively short ears and tail. It 
lives entirely away from human habitations, generally dwelling in 
grass or corn-fields, where it builds a globular nest of dried gi'ass of 
the size of a cricket-] )all, in which the young are nurtured. 

Nesocia} — General characters those of but the incisoi's 

and molars very much wider, and the tubercles of the latter more 
connected by transverse ridges, thus producing a laminated type 
of structure. 

This genus has been placed by some winters in a distinct sub- 
family with Phlamiys, but Mr. 0. Thomas regards it as so closely 
allied to Mus that even its generic separation may be open to 
question. It comprises several species, mostly spread over Southern 
Asia, ranging from Palestine to Formosa, and from Kashmir to 
Ceylon, but N. Hculhji is found in Turkestan. The great Indian 
Bandicoot-Kat {N. bandicota) is the largest representative of the 
subfamily, often exceeding a foot in length. N. hengalensis is 
remarkable for possessing no less than eighteen mammse. Fossil 
remains of Nesocia occur in the Pleistocene of Madras and in the 
^ Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 264 (1842). Amended from Nesohia. 
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Pliocene of Northern India; those from the first-named deposits 
being referable to existing species. 

GoluTida,^ — ^Like Mus, but with a distinct groove down the front 
of the upper incisors. There are only three species, one from 
Western India, one from West Africa, and the other from Eastern 
Africa^ 

Uromya,^ — Differs from Mus in having the scales of the tail not 
overlapping, but set edge to edge, so as to form a sort of mosaic 
work. Thei'o arc about six species of Uromyti, spread over the 
northern part of the Australian region from the Am Islands to 
Queensland. 

Chirurotiiys.'^ — Extei’nally like j\his, but with the terminal 
portion of the tail without scales above, quite naked, transversely 
Avrinkled, and prehensile. Scales of remainder of tail more or less 
pentagonal, and arranged in oblique diagonal scries. Supraorbital 
vacuity of skull without projecting plate in external wall. In- 
cisive foramina short and narrow ; auditory bulla small. Upper 
molars very complex, with the tubercles (of which there are eleven 
in the first tooth) low, and distinctly arranged in transverse rows. 
Known only by C\ fm^hesi, from mountains in New Guinea, which 
must be regarded as a specialised form very similar in outward 
appearance to Uromys cei'vinipes. 

Hapalotis:^ — Hind limbs elongated. Incisive foramina very 
large. No coronoid process to the mandible. This genus is con- 
fined to Australia, where there are about fifteen species known. 
They are pretty little animals, with long ears and tail, and in many 
respects resemble the Jerboas, whose place they seem to take in 
the sandy Australian deserts. Remains of IT. alhipes occur in the 
Pleistocene of New South Wales. 

Mastacorays.^ — Like Mus, but with the molars remarkably 
broadened, and with only four mamma?. The single species of the 
genus is as yet only* known from Tasmania, though it has been 
found fossil in New South Wales ; it is somewhat similar in size 
and general appearance to the English Water-Vole, but has much 
longer and softer fur. 

Acanthomys.^ — Fur almost entirely composed of flattened spines. 
Teeth and skull as in Mus, but the coronoid process of mandible 
very small. There are six species of Spiny -Mice known, all of 
about the size of the Common Mouse. They are found in Syria, 

^ Gray, Charles worth’s Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. i. p. 586 (1837). Syn. Fclomys, 
Peters (1852). 

® Peters, Monaisher. Ak. Berlin^ 1867, p. 343. 

^ 0. Thomas, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1888, p. 237. 

* Lichtenstein, Darst. ncii. Sd'agethicre, pt. iv. pi. 29 (1829). 

* 0. Thomas, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. ix. p. 413 (1882). 

® Geoffroy, Ann, Sci. Nat. ser. 2, vol. x. p. 126 (1840). Acomys. 
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Palestine, and Eastern Africa as far south as Mozambique. A. 
dimidiatus presents the appearance of a little Hedgehog when its 
spines are erected; it inhabits the stony deserts of Ai*abia Petraea 
and Palestine, and feeds on bulbs. A fossil Mouse {A. gaudryi) 
referred to this genus occurs in the Lower Pliocene of Attica. 

EiMnotlirix .^ — A very remarkable rat with an extremely elong- 
ated muzzle, all the bones of the face being much produced. The 
incisors arc faintly grooved. The only species is E, leucura, an 
animal of about the size of the Brown Rat, with its fur thickly 
mixed with spines. It is found in Celebes. 

Typhlomys .- — This genus is represented by a single species from 
China, which reseml^les a House-Mouse in size and general appear- 
ance, but has smaller cars, while the eyes are so reduced in size as 
to be totally concealed by the long eyelashes. 

Cricctoinya''^ and Saccodomns ^ — These two African genera have 
been — from the presence of cheek-pouches — usually placed in the 
neighbourhood of Crieetui^^ but their molars are of the Murine type. 
Cricetomys is said to have grooved upper incisors, and is repi'csented 
only by U. gambkmus. There are two species of Si/ccostoinn.'^. 

Pithechirm , — A small Rodent from Sumatra and Java described 
under this name is a true Mouse, having nothing to do with 
Chiropodoniys^ to which it has been compared. 


Family Spalacidj:. 

Mole-like forms, with very small or rudimentary eyes and ear- 
conchs, large claws, and short or rudimentary tail. Form cylin- 
drical. Incisors large; preniolars present or absent; molars r’ooted, 
with re-entering enamel-folds ; palate narrow. 

Subfamily Spalacinse. — Angular part of the mandible arising 
from the lower edge of the socket of the lower incisor. No pre- 
molars. 

Spalax.^ — Represented by the great Mole-Riit {S. typhlus) of 
South-Eastern Europe, in which the eyes are completely covered by 
the skin. 

KhizomysJ^ — Eyes uncovered, although very minute ; small 
naked ear-conchs ; and a short partially hairy tail. Includes 
several species from Northern India, Tibet, China, Burma, Malaya, 
and Eastern Africa. A fossil species occurs in the Pliocene Siwaliks 
of Northern India. 

^ Gray, Proc, ZooL Soc. 1867, p. 599. Amended from Ecliimys. 

“ Milne-Edwards, BiUl. Soc, Philom. ser. 6, vol. xi. p. 9 (1877). 

® Waterhouse, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1840, p. 2. 

* Peters, Monatsber, Ak, Bcrluij 1846, p. 258. 

® Giildeustiidt, Nov, Comment, Petrop, vol. xiv. art. i. p. 409 (1770). 

® Gray, Proc, Zool, Soc, 1830, p. 95. 
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Subfamily Bathyerginse. — Angular part of the mandible arising 
from the side of the socket of the lower incisor. Premolars absent 
or present. Confined to the Ethiopian region. 

Bathyergus} — Upper incisors strongly grooved ; y J , m J ; no 
ear-conchs ; very powerful claws. One species {B. marifinuis), from 
South Africa, attaining a length of about 10 inches. 

Georychus^ and Myoscalops .^ — Upper incisors without grooves. 
Georyclms^ with some half dozen species, generally has y \ ; Myo- 
scaloysy \Wth one species, usually has 2^ f , and the second toe of the 
foot is the longest. In Georychas the preniolar may be wanting, 
and some examples of Myosca-loys have only two teeth of this 
series. 

Heteroccyhalus.'^ — Small and nearly naked forms, with small 
head, small eyes, no ear-conchs, modei*ately long tail, and powerful 
fore feet provided with a pair of large pads ; p g, tn Two 

species. These very remarkable little Kodents arc regarded by 
Mr. O. Thomas as very closely allied to Geon/eJmSy but S 2 )ecialiscd, 
and, so to speak, somewhat degraded for a purely subterranean life, 
for which their hairless body is peculiarly adapted. They are 
found in Somali-land, where they burrow in the sandy soil. 


Family Geomyid.e. 

Terrestiial or fossorial forms, with large cheek-]) 0 uches o])ening 
on the cheeks outside the mouth. Squamosal much expanded, 
and the jugal extending forwards to the lachrymal. B ] ; molars 
rooted or rootless, with transverse laminre. Nearctic and Neo- 
tropical legions. 

Subfamily Geomyinse. — Incisors broad ; mastoid not appearing 
on the top of the skull ; eyes small ; ear-conch rudimentary ; limbs 
short, subequal. Habits fossorial. 

GeoniysS^ — incisors deeply gi'ooved. The common North 
American Pouched-Rat or “Pocket-Gopher” {G, bursaritis) inhabits 
the plains of the Mississippi and lives in liurrows. Several other 
species are recognised from the Southern United States, Mexico, 
and Central America. The genus is represented in the Ideistocene 
and Pliocene of the United States. 

ThomomysJ — Upper incisors plain. Represented by two species, 

^ Illiger, Prodrovnus Syst. 3/amvi, p. 86 (1811). 

" Illiger, loc. cit p. 87. 

® 0. Thomas, Proc, Zool. Boc. 1890, p. — ; Wtavs, Mo mtsher. 

Ah, Berliiiy 1846, p. 243.-~Preocciij)ied. 

** Riippel, Mus, Senhenh. vol. i. 8augeth. p. 99 (1834). 

® Including the Saccomyidcc of Coues. 

® Rafmesque, Anier. Monthly Mag. vol. ii. p. 45 (1817). 

Wied, Nova Acta Ac. Coes. Leop.-Car. vol. xix. pt. i. p. 383 (1839). 
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with numerous varieties found all over Canada and North Amei’ica 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Remains referred to an existing 
species occur in the Pliocene of Oregon. EnioptifchaSy from the 
Miocene of the United States, is an allied genus, with broad incisors 
and rootless molars. 

Subfamily Heteromyinse. — Incisors narrow; mastoid appearing 
largely on the top of the skull ; eyes and ears moderate or large ; 
hind limbs and tail elongated. Habits terrestrial. 

Dipodomijs} — This genus is charactei’ised by the rootless molars. 
It is best known by 1 ). phillipsiy the Kangaroo-Rat of the desert 
regions east of the Rocky Mountains, having habits like those of 
the J erboas. The typical forms have four toes in the pes ; but in 
others, which it has been proposed to separate as IHpodops, there 
are five : 1). ordi and J). agilis belong to the latter group. 

Perognaihm ^ and Ifelnwiiya.’^ — In both these genera, which are 
represented by si)ecies of very small size, the molars are rooted ; 
the latter being distinguished l)y the presence of flattened spines 
mingled with the fur, and having species ranging into South 
America. According to Dr. C. 11. Merriam the foi ms described as 
Cricetodijnis are not separable fi'om FerogaatJius ; while Dr. Coues 
considers that Eacconn/s was founded upon a species of lletemngs, 
PJearoHchus, from the Miocene of the United States, is regarded as 
an extinct genus allied to Hetcromys, 


Family Dipodid.e. 

Terrestrial forms usually with four upper cheek-teeth, and typi- 
cally with the following characters. Incisors compressed ; molars 
with transverse enamel-folds ; infraorbital vacuity of skull (Fig. 7, 
p. 37) large and rounded ; jugal ascending in front to the lachry- 
mal ; and the mastoid ])art of the auditory bulla usually veiy large. 

Subfamily Sminthinae. — Molars rooted ) p I, m f. Skull with 
the infraorbital vacuity widest below, and the incisive palatal 
foramina long. Limbs short. Pahearctic. 

— Represented by the l^it-like S. vagans from Northern 
Europe and Asia, in which the ears are rather long and pointed, the 
tail is covered with short hairs and nearly as long as the body, 
while the molars present a soraewhfit comjdicated jxittern. This 
genus has generally been regarded as an aberrant member of the 
Maridtv, but was transferred in 1887 to the present family by 
Dr. H. Winge. 

^ Gray, Ami, Mag. Nat, Hist, vol. vii. p. 521 (1840). 

^ Wied, Nom Acta Ac. Coes. Leap. -Car, vol. xix. pt. i. p. 369 (1839). 

® Desmarest, Mammalotjie^ p. 313 (1820). 

■* Keyserling und Blasius, Wirhclthicre Eiirop. p. 38 (1840). 
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Subfamily Zapodinse. — Molars rooted ; 3 ; cervical ver- 

tebrae free ; hind limbs elongated ; metatarsals separate ; hind feet 
with five digits. Nearctic region. 

Zwpxi^} — The American Jumping-Mouse {Z, hiidsonimus) ex- 
tends over almost the whole North- American continent from Labra- 
dor to Mexico. 

Subfamily Dipodinae. — Molars rooted ; p m ; cervical 
vertebrae more or less ankylosed; hind limbs elongated; metatarsals 
united ; hind feet wdth only three functional digits. Palaearctic 
and Ethiopian regions. 

This subfamily includes the true Jerboas, and contains three 
genera : Dipus ^ with three toes, and Ahictagu ^ and Platifcncomfjs ^ 
wdth five, the outer tw^o not reaching to the ground. The latter is 
distinguished by the absence of preniolars, and comprises many 
species extending from Siberia to Nubia. 

Kemairis of the existing Aluda^ja decumana^ occur in the Pleisto- 
cene of Germany, and those of Ziipns hudsonianm in the corresponding 
strata of the United States. Platycercomys has been recorded from 
the Pleistocene of Northern Asia. 

Subfamily Pedetinae. — jMolars rootless ; cervical vertebrai free ; 
hind limbs elongated ; metatarsals separate ; hind feet with four 
digits. Vertebrae : C 7, D 12, L 7, S 3, C 30. Ethiopian region. 

Pedefes^^ the Cape Jumping-Hare (P. cafler), liy far the largest 
species of the family, extends from Mozambique and Angola to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


SeAwn HYSTKicoMORruA. 

Skull (Fig. 213) with a stout zygomatic arch; jugal not sujv 
ported below by a continuation of the maxillary zygomatic process ; 
infraorbital vacuity large ; mandible with the angular part arising 
from the outer side of the bony socket of the lower incisor. 
Clavicles perfect or imperfect ; filmla distinct. One premolar in 
each jaw. 

P'amily OcTODONTiDiE. 

Clavicles complete. Skull with long incisive foramina extend- 
ing into the maxilla? ; and usually an inferior angle to the jugal. 
Molars with external and internal enamel -folds ; p except in 
Gtenodactylus, Mammae placed high up on the sides of the body. 
Confined to the Ethiopian and Neotropical regions, with the excep- 

1 Coues, Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. Terrs, ser. 2, No. 5, p. 2.53 (1873). Syn. 
JaculuSi Wagler. ® Gmelin, Byst. Nat., vol. i. p. 157 (1788). 

® F. Cuvier, Proc. Bool. Soc. 1836, p, 141. 

* Brandt, Bull. Ac. St. PUershourg, 1844, p. 209. 

® = A. jaculuSf Auct. ^ Illiger, Prodromus Syst. Mamm. p. 81 (1811). 
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tion of one species of Echimmys which ranges into Central America. 
Habits mostly terrestrial, but occasionally fossorial or natatorial. 

Subfamily CtenodactylinsB. — Molars semi-rooted ; jugal as in 
Dipodidw ; the two inner toes of the hind feet with a horny comb 
and rigid bristles. Ethiopian region. 

iHmodactyhiii } — Rej)rcsentcd only by C, yundi from North 
Africa, on the borders of the Sahara. Has no premolars ; each foot 
has four digits ; the hind limbs are rather longer than the fore ; the 
eai's small ; and the tail leduced to a stumj). This animal is about 
the size of the A\^itcr- V^ole, and dwells on rocky ground, its habits 



21:^. — Skull of Hydrocha riii} capyhatu (rc<luct'<l). 


being diurnal. The peculiar comb-like inner toes are employed for 
dressing the fur. 

Fectinator .'^ — Closely allied to the preceding, but with a minute 
premolar in each jaw ; jind a moderately long and bushy tail. One 
species {F. spekei), from Somali-land. 

Subfamily Octodontinse. — Molars semi-rooted or rootless, with 
simple enamel-folds ; fur soft. There are some six existing genera, 
including liat-like species, all of which are South American, except 
Fetromys, which is Ethiopian. 

OdodoiL ^ — Upper and lower molars alike ; ears modeiate ; tail 
of medium length and tufted. Vertebra': C 7, 1) 12, L 7, S 4, C 
25. Tj^pically represented by C. cuminyi of Chili and Peru, with 
other species from Chili and Bolivia. They live in large com- 
munities. 

^ Gray, SplcUcgla Zoologira^ p. 10 (1830). 

- Blytli, Jonni. As. Sue. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. p. 294 (1855). 

Bennett, Proc. Zoul. Soe. 1832, p. 40. 

31 
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Hahrocoma } — Lower molars more complex than the up})er; 
ears large ; and fur extremely soft. Two Bolivian species. 

Scliizodon ,- — One species, inhabiting elcAated spots in the 
Southern Andes, and characterised by the enamel-folds of the upper 
molars meeting in the middle line. The external characters are 
much the same as in Cienomys^ but the cars are larger and the claws 
shorter. 

Ctenomy>i ? — Incisors broad ; molars rootless, with kidmn^-shaped 
crowns \ last molar small and cylindrical ; eyes and ears very 
small ; claws larger than the toes. Some four s 2 )ecies. Fossil 
remains are common in the Pleistocene of Buenos Ayres and the 
cavern-deiiosits of Brazil. Habits fossorial. 

Spidacopus.^ — Rei)rescnted by two Chilian .sj)ccies, distinguished 
from the preceding genus by the rudimentary ears. These rodents 
store uj) magazines of food in their burrowb. 

Retromip ? — The South African P. tyjdrus is clos»‘ly allied to 
Spalacopus, but diffoi's by its harsh fiu*, the shorUiess of tlu* ]>ollex, 
and the somewhat bushy tail. The teeth are semi-rooted, witli 
single inner and outer enamel-folds, nearly meeting in tlu‘. middle. 

Subfamily Echinomyinae. — Molars semi-rooted or j’ootless, ^\ ith 
dee}! and curved enamel-folds ; fur more or less harsh, frecjiiently 
mixed with spines; tail generally long. One Ethiopian genus, and 
the remaining ninci or so Neotroi)ical. Many of the s 2 )ecies are 
of large size, some being arboreal and others aquatic. 

3IyopoiamnsJ ^ — Incisors very large ; molars with two internal 
and two external enamel-folds in the U])p(‘r, and three internal and 
one external in the lower jaw, last molar the larg(‘st ; ears moder- 
ate ; tail about two-thirds the length of the head and body, scaly, 
and sparsely haired; hind feet webbed; five digits. Vertebra*: 
C 7, I) 13, L6, S 4,C 25. The well-known Coypu (il/. roypu), the 
only existing rei)rescntative of this genus, is one of th(; largest 
living members of the order, and attiiins a length of about 2 f(*ct. 
It is common in South America, living in burrows near water, and 
feeding on aquatic j^lants. Fossil remains of the genus occur in the 
caverns of Brazil, as well as in the Tertian es of Argentina. 

Cajyroviys ? — This genus comy>rises arboreal forms from the M est 
Indies allied to the Coyjni, but, according to Dr. G. E. Dobson, 
showing signs of affinity with the Ilystrkidm. The incisors are 
smaller than in the Coypu, and the upper molars have one intei-nal 

^ Waterhouse, Pruc. Zool. Hoc. 1837, p. 30. Auieudod from Ahrocown, 

2 Waterhouse, Proc. Zool. Hoc. 1841, p. 91. 

® Do lilainville, Bull. Hoc. Pkilom. 1826, p. 62. 

Wagler, ibid. p. 1219. 

® Andrew Smith, H. African Quart. Jouru. voJ. ii. p. 2 (1831). 

® Geoffrey, Ann. du MuMuoi^ vol. vi. p. 81 (1805). 

7 Desmarest, Mem. Hoc. d'Hist. Nat. vol. i. j). 44 (1822). 
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and two external enamel-folds ; the ears are comparatively small ; 
the tail usually of considerable length, and the general form some- 
what li^it-like. The typical C. pilondes is somewhat smaller than 
the Coypu, and is confined to Cuba; it is remarkable for the 
sub-division of the lobes of the liver into a number of lobules. 
U, hraclnjurus and C. p'^eheimlis are also confined to Cuba. In 
Jamaica the genus is represented by (L melanunis, which is somewhat 
smaller than a lla])bit, and has no secondary lobulation of the liver.^ 

Aulftcodtfs .^ — Upper incisors with three deep grooves ; molars 
as in (Utpr(miys, F'ur very harsh ; tail moderate, sparsely haired ; 
manus with rudimentary i>ollex, and small fifth digit ; pes with no 
hallux, and rudirnental fifth digit. One species {A. swimJerianus), 
from AYcstern and Southern Afiica, which attains a length of nearly 
2 feet, and dwells in luirrows. 

riagiodoK ? — Allied to Caprmnys, but with the enamel -folds of 
the molars voi y complex, and forming a kind of zig-zag pattern in 
those of the up})er jaw. Represented only by l\ axlium of Hayti 
and tl amaica. 

Lonchares ^ and EcJiittomysJ * — These genera include small South 
American species, in most of which flattened lanceolate spikes are 
mingled with the fur. The majority of the species occur in Guiana 
and Brazil, but one s])ecies of EcJiiaomya has been recorded from 
Central America. Fossil remains of both genera occur in the 
cavern-deposits of Brazil. 

Memnys .^ — This genus resembles Lonrherrs, externally, but the 
pollex has a short curved claw, and there arc no spines in the fur. 

DttdyhmysJ — A Brazilian genus presenting the following dis- 
tinctive features. Ears short; tail long and scaly ; pollex minute ; 
third and fourth digits of maims elongated, with short convex nails. 
Incisors flat ; molars divided into two lobes, each of which has 
a single enamel -fold. Represented by two species, i>. lypus and 
I), mnhlyoiiyx, both of which seem to be rare and but little known. 
In the elongation of some of the digits Dmiylomys recalls Chirontyi^ 
among the Primates. 

Cerconiys .^ — This South American genus is usually placed near 
Carterodoii, from which it is readily distinguished by the pointed 
muzzle and the plain incisors. 

^ For description and anatomy of this species see Do])son, Proc. Zool, Soc. 
1884, p. 23;]. 

^ Temminck, Monographics dcs Mammi fires, vol. i. j). 245 (1827). 

Cuvier, JSci. Nat. scr. 2, vol. vi. p. 347 (1836). Amended. 

* Illiger, Prodromus Si/sL Manim. p. 90 (1811). 

® Desmarest, Nouv. Diet. d'HiU. Nat. vol. x. p. 45 (1817). Amended from 
Echimys. Wagner, Wiegmann's Arch ir, 1845, pt. 2, p. 145. 

Ceoffroy, Ann. Sci. Nat. ser. 2, vol. x. ]». 126 (1838). 

® F. Cuvier, Mammifires^ 6me livr. (1829). 
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Carterodmi} — This genus, which was originally described upon 
the evidence of skulls from the Brazil caves, but subsequently found 
living, is readily distinguished by the broad and grooved incisors. 
The upper molars have one inner and two outer enamel-folds ; 
those of the lower jaw being the reverse of this. 

Fossil Forms. — Remains of the existing genus Lonckeres occur in 
the Brazilian cave-deposits, which also yield the extinct Dicolpmmjs. 
A large number of fossil Ociodontidce from the Tertiaries of South 
America have been described under many generic names, but it 
will be sufficient to mention that Phlaramijs and Fithaiwtomys are 
considered to be allied to Ctenomys ; while M(n'cnla^ Orthomys, and 
Trilodom show affinity to Mijopoiamm. FeUeyrinia, from the Pleisto- 
cene of Sicily, may be allied both to Ctenodactyhis .and Ododuu. 


Family Theridomyid.e. 

This extinct family, which is represented in the Tertiaries of 
Europe and the United States, com})rises several genera of com- 
paratively small Rodents, which are regarded by i)r. Schlosscr as 
nearly related to the Ododoniida^, although connected by Archceomys 
with the ChincMIUdee, The dental formula is the same as in the 
Ododontidee. In the typical genus llirrldomys, from the Lower 
Miocene and Upper Eocene of Europe, the molars are I'ooted, and 
have three or four re-entering enamel-folds, which form isolated 
discs on the worn crowns. Syllophodus, from the Miocene of the 
United States, is closely allied. Froterkinomys and Trechomys are 
genera from the Phosphorites of Central Franco with rooted molars ; 
while in Archammys of the same dej^osits the molars are rootless, 
with the enamel-folds dividing their crowns into lamime, as in the 
Chinchillas. 


Family Hystric:id.e. 

Build stout. Limbs subequal. A number of long and stout 
spines in the integument. Facial portion of skull short and broad, 
and the jugal without an inferior angle. Molars with external and 
internal enamel-folds ; completely or partly rooted. 

Subfamily SynetherinsB. — Molars rooted; clavicles complete; 
upper lip not cleft; soles tuberculated; pollex absent ; four mammae; 
tail generally prehensile; spines mixed with long hairs. This group 
is confined to America, all the forms except one being arboreal, 
and their habits less strictly nocturnal than in the next subfamily. 
There are three genera. 

Erethizm.^ — Represented by the common Canadian Porcupine 


^ Waterhouse, Nat. Hist of Ma mm. vol. ii. p. 351 (1848). 
- F. Cuvier, Dents des Mammifhrcs^ p. 266 (182.5). 
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(E, dorsatus)f a stout heavily -built animal, with long hairs almost 
or quite hiding the spines ; four anterior and five posterior toes ; 
and a short stumpy tail. It is a native of the greater part of 
Canada and the United States where there is any remnant of the 
original forest left. Eemains of Erdhizon occur in cavern-deposits 
in Pennsylvania. 

Syndheres} — This genus contains some eight or ten species, 
known as Tree Porcupines (Fig. 214), found throughout the tropical 



Fj(i. 214. — The Tree J’orcupiiie (JSynethercs jirehensilib). 


parts of South America, and one of them extending northwards into 
Mexico. They arc of a lighter build than the Ground Porcupines, 
are covered with short, close, many-coloured spines, often mixed with 
hairs, and their tails are always prehensile. Their hind feet have 
only four toes, owing to the suppression of the hallux ; but they 
have a peculiar fleshy pad on the inner side of the foot, between 
which and the toes boughs and other objects can be firmly grasped 
as with a hand. Vertebrfe ; C 7, D 17, L 5, S 3, C 36. An extinct 
species of this genus has been described from the cavern-deposits of 
Brazil. 

^ F. Cuvier, Mem. dit Musixt/irif vol. ix. p. 413 (1822). ‘‘ SiiK*th^‘re.” 
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Chcetomys } — Distinguished by the shape of its skull and the 
greater complexity of its teeth. It contains only one species 
{C, suhs^wiosas), a native of the hottest parts of Brazil. 

Subfamily Hystrieinse. — Molars semi -rooted; clavicles incom- 
plete ; soles smooth ; a rudimentary pollex ; six raamma5 ; tail not 
])rehcnsile. Now confined to the Old World, where they occur in 
Southern Europe, Africa, India, and the Malay Archipelago as 
far eastwards as Borneo. Habits terrestrial and nocturnal. Three 
genera. 

II If strife — This genus is readily characterised by the inflated 
skull, in which the nasal chamber is often consideiably lai*gcr than 



Fig. '215. — Tlu* Comiuon rurciipine {IJybtrn crtbtvln). 


the brain-case, and by the short tail, tipped with numerous slender 
stalked open quills, which make a loud rattling noise when the 
animal moves. Vertebne: 0 7, D 15, L 4, S 4, 0 12, The best- 
known member is the Common Porcupine (//. cridaia, Fig. 215), 
which occurs throughout Southern Europe and Noi th and West 
Africa, but is replaced in South Africa by If, afrka’-ausiralisy and 
in India by the Hairy-nosed Porcupine {If, letfcnm). 

The following account of the habits of the last-named species 
is from Dr. Jerdon : “ Hydrix leumra is found over a great part of 
India, from the lower ranges of the Himalayas to the extreme south, 
but does not occur in lower Bengal, where it is replaced by IL 
beuf/alensis. It forms extensive burrows, often in societies, in the 
sides of hills, banks of rivers and nullas, and very often in the 

^ Gray, Rroc. Zool. Soc, 1843, p. 21. 

- Linn. Syst, Xat. 12th e<l. vol. i. j). 76 (1766). 
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(lams of tanks, and in old mud walls, etc. In some parts of 
the country they ar‘e very destructive to various crops, potatoes, 
carrots, and other vegetaldes. They never issue forth till after 
dark, hut now and then one will he found returning to his lair in 
daylight. Dogs take up the scent of the Porcupine very keenly, 
and oil the Nilghiris I have killed many by the aid of dogs, tracking 
them to th(}ir (lens. They charge backwards at their foes, erecting 
their s] lines at the same time, and dogs generally get seriously in- 
jured l)y their strong spines, which ax’e sometimes driven deeply 
into the assailant. The Porcupine is not bad eating, — the meat, 
Avhich is white, tasting something between pork and vcal.’^ 

llesides these three large crested species of Jli/strir, there arc 
four or five smaller species without nuchal crests occurring in 
Xorrh-East India and in the Malay region, from Xipal to Borneo. 

Fossil species of lf//sirU occur in the Pleistocene and Pliocene 
of India, and in Europe^ from the Iqiper Pliocene to the JMiddle 
i\rioc(‘ne, bcung ])erhaps also rejircsented in the Freiudi Phosphorites. 
Keinains from the Pliocene and Miocene of the United States have 
keen referred to this genus, and if rightly determined arc of especial 
intei’est from a distributional point of view. 

.IfhciKva ,^ — The Brush-tailed Porcujiines are much smallei’ 
animals than the last, characterised by th(‘ir long tails tipped with 
bundles of jieculiar flattened spines. Of the three species two arc 
found in the Malay region and one in AVest Africa. A fossil 
s])eci(\s occurs in the cavc'-rn-deposits of ^Tadras. 

TrlcJuisr — This genus contains but one Bornean species (T, 
(/nenthf^ri), externally very like an Atlh^rniv, but differing from the 
members of that genus in many im])ortant ciunial characters. 

Famllif CiiiNcniLLiD/E. 

Terrestrial forms, with elongated hind limbs, bushy tails, very 
soft fur, and complete clavicles. Jugal 'without an inferior angle, 
and extending forwards to the lachrymal ; palate contracted in front 
and dec])ly emarginatc behind; incisors slnwt, and the molars 
divided by continuous enamel-folds into transverse lamime. Neo- 
tropical region. This family includes only three existing species, 
dividcnl into as many genera. 

CJnuAnlh .''^ — In this genus the fore feet have five and the hind 
four digits, the tail is long and bushy, and the auditory bullae are 
enormous, appearing on the top of the skull. The one species 
{C. lanifjora) is restricted to the alpine zones of the Andes from the 
north of Peru to the south of Chili. It is a S(piirrel-like Rodent, 

* Cuvier, llegnc- Animal ^ 2d cd. vol. i. p. 215 (1829). “ Atherure.” 

Gunther, Froe, Zool, Soc. 187(5, p. 739. 

^ Bennett, Gardens^ etc. Zool. Soc. pt. i. p. i. (1829). 
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about 10 inches in length, the tail somewhat exceeding o inches, 
and the ears very large. Its fur is greatly valued on account of 
its extreme softness and delicate gray colour. 

Laguivum '^ and LagoAomus.^ — Lagidium has four digits in both 
fore and hind feet, and LagosUnnuH three only in the hind feet, 
and the auditory bulhe are much smaller than in the ])receding 
genus. Lagidiuin has the same distribution as (Jhinchilhf : while 
Logodoiiivs, as represented by the Viscacha {L. frirhodarff/his), is 
found in the Pampas from the Uruguay Kiver to the Itio Negj o. 
The Yiscachas live in burrows, generally in large numbers, and are 
nocturnal in their habits. Pemains referable to the existing species, 
as well as others which appear to belong to extinct forms, occui- in 
the Pleistocene deposits of South America. 

E.rtinci Genera. — Several Eodents fi*om the vSouth American 
Tertiaries more or less closely allied to Lagosffnnu,'^ have l>een 
described by Dr. Ameghino under the names of Praia goaf om us, 
PliolagastrmiuSy etc. The huge Mega mgs (Pida march us), from the 
infra-Pampean deposits of Parana and Patagonia, is ref(‘iTed to this 
family, and has dimensions approximating to those of an Ox. 
Other fossil genera have received the names of EpihUma and Tetra- 
f>Iglus. 

Family CASToKOJDrD.i:. 

Castoroklesr^ — The large Beaver-like Rodent with the dimensions 
of a Bear from the Pleistocene of the United States d(‘soril>ed 
under this name is regarded by Dr. Coues as the type of a family. 
Its dentition is nearest to that of Chinrhilla and Ifydrachwrus, but 
some of the cranial characters are like those of the Gfaforahr. The 
genera AmhhjrhPa and Loxomylas, from the Pleistocene of the 
Antilles, appear to be allied types. 


Faintly Dasyvko( Tiihi:. 

Terrestrial forms with suliequal limbs, hoof-like claws, shoi’t or 
obsolete tail, and rudimentary clavicles. Mandibulai’ masseteric 
ridge obsolete ; palate broad ; incisors long ; molars semi - rooted, 
with external and internal enamel-folds. Neotropical region. 

Dasyproda .'^ — Includes several slender-limbcd species, with three 
hind toes, commonly called Agoutis, inhabiting Central and South 
America, one (/>. criatata) extending into the West-Indian Islands. 
Numerous fossil remains of this genus occur in the cavern-deposits 
of Brazil. 

^ Meyer, Fova Acta Ac. Crrs. Lcop.-Car. vol. xvi. p. 576 (1833). 

2 Brooks, Tram. Linn. Soc. vol. xvi. p. 102 (1828). 

® Foster, Second Hep. Ueol. of Ohio, p. 81 (1838). 

Illiger, Prodromus Syst. Mamw. p. 93 (1811). 
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Cadotjenys ,'^ — This genus is readily characterised by the presence 
of five hind toes, and the extraordinary development of its zygo* 
niatic arches, which are enormously expanded vertically, forming 
great convex bony capsules on the sides of the face, enclosing 
on each side a large cavity lined with mucous meml^rane, and 
communicating by a small opening with the mouth. The Paca 
C.pam) is about 2 feet long, and, like the species of Dasi/jmtcta, lives 
generally in the forests (jr along the banks of rivers. This species 
appears to date from the epoch of the Pleistocene deposits of the 
Brazilian caves. A smaller species from Ecuador, living at ele- 
vations of from 6000 to 10,000 feet, has been described as 
( \ iiU'^JuunrskiL 


Fa mil y Dinomyid. e. 

Distinguished from the Jhfsyjuvdidff’ by the cleft upper lip, 
rather long and Imshy tail, the presence of four digits in both fore 
and hind feet, and ihi) complete clavicles. The manubi'ium is 
broad ; the o])tic foramina are confluent ; the incisors broad ; and 
the molai’s rootless, with enamel-folds dividing them into transverse 
laminre. 

— The sole rei)rescntativc of this family is the Podent 
known as 1). hramrld, of which hitherto only a single si^ecimen has 
been obtained. This was captui'od in Peru, where it was found at 
daybn^ak walking about a courtyard ; the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict were previously unacrpiaiiited vnth the species, from which 
its extreme rarity may be inferred. Externally it resembles much 
the Paca, having similar 8-like nostrils ; but in the laminated 
imflars, and many features of the skeleton, it difters from all the 
other Kodeiits with hoof-like nails. It is regarded by its describer, 
the late Professor Peters, as a connecting link between the 
0(i(Hlo)iti(la\ CJma'hillhhv, J )am/prodi(la\ and Cavii(la\ 


Family Caviiu.e. 

Terresti’ial or natatorial forms, with short incisors, strong man- 
dibular masseteric ridges, long and curved paroccipitals, and palate 
contracted in front. Fore feet with four digits, hind feet with 
thi'ee. Clavicles imperfect. Molars divided b}^ enamel-folds into 
transverse lamiiue ; milk-teeth shed before birth. Other characters 
as in Bai^ypYodidiv. Neotropical region. 

Cavia.^ — Limbs and ears short, subequal ; tail none. Vertebrae : 
C 7, D 13, L 6, S 4, C 7. This genus includes several species widely 

^ F. Cuvier, Ann. du vol. x. p. 203 (1S07). 

- Peters, Monatshcr, Ak. Berlin^ 1873, p. 651. 

** Pallas, Misc. Zool. p. 30 (1766) ; cx Klein. 
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distributed throughout South America, extending even to the Straits 
of Magellan. The Restless Cavy (C. jwredlus), which is found 
throughout Uruguay and Brazil, has been very generally regarded 
as the ancestral form of the domesticated Guinea-Pig. It is about 
10 inches long, and weighs a little over a pound : its fur is long 
and of a nearly uniform grayish-brown colour. This species is 
rarely found in dry sandy localities, iweferring marshes covered 
with a(|uatic plants, among which it lies concealed, feeding in the 
early morning and after sunset in the evening ; but when the soil 
is dry it forms burrows. It lives in societies of from six to eighteen 
individuals, breeding but once a year, with one, or at most only tAvo, 
young at a birth. The Guinea-Pig (probably a misnomer of (Tiiiana- 
Pig) is larger than ([ and is regarded by Dr. Nehring as 

descended from another species, G. ciiileri It is Avhite in colour, 
with irregular ])atchcs of reddish-broAvn and black. The Ikdivian 
Cavy (C. holivknddj, found throughout the higher regions of Bolivia, 
usually at an ekwation of 10,000 or 1:2,000 feet, is exceedingly 
shy, a,nd lives in burrows, which in some districts are so nunn‘rous 
as to have com])letely undm-mined the soil. Idle Bock- Cavy 
(C. riip(Ark\ distinguished by its short, blunt nails, is found in rocky 
situations throughout Brazil, and is much sought after for its flesh. 
The Southern Cavy {C. auMralis), common along the coast of Pata- 
gonia, forms deep burrows, Avith several outlets, in sandy declivities. 
Bemains of existing s])ecies of Cdvh are found in tin; cavei’n- 
deposits of Lagoa >Santa, Brazil. 

] — Characterised by the great length of the ears and 
the short tail. The palate is so much contracted in front that the 
preniolars of 0})posite sides touch bv their antero-int(*j’nal edges. 
Vertebra' : C 7, I) 12, L 8, S 3, 10.' 

The Patagonian Cavy {]), pahirhoncn ) — the oidy living repre- 
sentatiA^e of the genus — is rather larger than a IJarcj, Avhich it 
.someAA^hat resembles in external appearance. It inhabits the dry 
sterile districts of Patagonia and La Plata, disappeaidng AAdierevcr 
the country becomes more humid. This animal buijows in the 
earth, although in districts Avhere the Viscacha is found it is said 
to aA^ail itself of the works of the latter. Unlike other cavies, its 
eyes are protected from the glare of the sun by j)i*ominent eyelashes. 
The body is covered Avith a long dense fur of a rusty colour. Tavo 
young are produced at a birth. Three species of Ih^Hdiolk have 
been described from the Brazilian cave-dei)osits, one of Avhich is 
probably not really separable from the existing form. 

Hifdrochfjermr — A large aquatic form Avith all the feet fully 
Avebbed ; the skull (Fig. 213, }). 481) large, Avith enormous par- 
occipital processes ; ami the molars very comi)lex, the third upper 
^ Desmarest, MamnuilogiCj p. 360 (1822). 

- Erxleben, f^yst. Reg. Animal, p. 191 (1777) ; rx Brisson. 
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one having some twelve transverse lamina. Upper incisors gi'oovcd. 
V^ertehrse : C 7, U 14, L G, S 3, C 8. 

The Capybara (//. mfjjhura) is the largest existing Kodent, and the 
only living re})resentative of the genus. It is a bulky and stoutly 
huilt animal, and attains a length of about 4 feet. The body is 
covered with long and coarse hair, reddish-brown above and brenvnish- 
yellow beneath. Capybaras are found ovei* the whole of the 
eastern ])art of South America, and to the westwaixl range into 
Bolivia and Peru. They frecpient the borders of rivers and lakes, 
concealing themselves among reeds and other water' ])lants. Kemains 
of Iljidnduvrm are found in the cavern-deposits of Brazil, which are 
])r‘obably I'efeivible to the existing sjrecies ; one extinct sjrecies from 
the Pleistocene of Buenos Ayres is estimated to have attained a 
length of 5 feet, while Jl. mar/ n ns of the same deposits was of still 
larger dimensions. The genus is also i’e])resented in the Pleistocene 
of South Cai'olina and the infra-Pampean beds of Pai'ana. 

K.i'iind Gcnrni . — A number of South American fossil Eodents 
have b(*en referred to extinct genera of Carlida’. Thus Plr.rorJiarffs, 
from the Tei'tiaryof Argentina, dillers irom I [//d rochof’rtis m having only 
nine lamime in the last upper molar ; (^frdtnnn/^, (\n’di<dheni(ni, etc., 
from the infra- Bam} )ea ns are also stated to be allied to ]Ii/dr(fch(t.'rH.<, 
while Coninnutcht^ of the same deposits, is I'elated to Cumt^ but of 
larger size. Micn^catuit^ again, from the Pleistocene of Argentina, is 
regarded as coirnecting Carm Avith The Tertiary Euro}.)can 

genera I.'^sjodonum/'i and Xv^oarodmi ai*e ajrjrai'ently referable to the 
present family. 

Sujiordrr Duplk '1 DKNTAIW. 

Two })airs of incisor’s in the ujrjrer jaAV (the second very small, 
and })lac(‘d directly behiird the large first jxiir), the enamel of Avhich 
extends r*ound to their* irosterioi' sur*fa(‘ps. At bii’th there are 
thi'ee jrairs of these incisors, but the outer- one on each side is sooit 
lost. Incisive foramina large and usually confluerrt ; bony ])alate 
very irar-roAV fr-orn befoi-e backAvai'ds ; iro true alisphenoid carral ; 
tibida ankylosed to the tibia, and ar-ticulatirrg Avith the calcar leimi. 
Testes jrermairerrtly exter-nal. This suborder- irrcludes the Picas, 
Hares, arrd Babbits, all of Avhich ai-e strictly teri-estrial. 


Famihj Lagomyid.e. 

Com})lete clavicles, sulrerjual limlrs, no cxterrral tail, arrd short 
ear's. Skidl dejrressed, frontals contracted arrd Avithout })ostorbital 
jrr occsses ; p } or H- ; molai’s rootless, AA’ith tr-ansverse enamel-folds. 
Pahearctic and Nearctic. 

L(t(jomys} — Bepresented by about a dozer r s})ecies of small 
1 Cuvier, Tahl Fkmcnl. de Vllist, Xat. p. 132 (1798). 
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Guinea-Pig-like animals, inhabiting chiefly the mountainous parts of 
Northern Asia (from 11,000 to 14,000 feet), one species only being 
known from South-East Europe, and another from the Kocky 
Mountains. 

The Picas, or Tailless Hares, live in holes among the rocks of 
their native mountains, and are agile and shy little creatures. 
The genus is well represented through the upper and middle 
Tertiaries. It has been proposed to separate those fossil forms 
with f j as and those with ]} -] as Titanomiis, but this 

seems scarcely advisable. 


Family Leporid.e. 


Imperfect cla^'icles, elongated hitid limbs, 



short recurved tail, 
and long ears. Skull 
(Fig. 2 1 G) com- 
pressed, fi'ontals 
with large wing- 
sliape( I post - orbital 
pi'ocesses^?:] ; molars 
as in the Jjiyomyhhr, 
Cosmo]>olitan (ex- 
cept Australasia). 
Vert(;brje : C 7, I) 
12, L 7, S 4, C l.T 
15 . 

— The 
single genus 
includes about 
twenty species, all 
of which resemble 
one another in 


general external characters. In all the fore limbs have five and 
the hind only four digits, and the soles of the feet are densely 
clothed with hairs similar to those covering the legs ; the inner 
surface of the cheeks is also hairy. Although the family has such 
a wide distribution, the greater number of the species ai'e restricted 
to the Palajarctic and Nearctic regions, only a single species (Z. 
Irasilievsifi) extending into South America, where it has existed 
since the date of the Pleistocene deposits of the Brazilian caves. 

The Common Hare (Z. timidus^) may be taken as a typical 
example of the genus, and is characterised by the great length of 


^ Linn. Syst. NaL 12th ed. vol. i. p. 77 (1766). 

2 From the absence of tlie Coninion Hare in Scandinavia it is considered 
probable that the name X. timidns was really ai)pliofl to the Mountain Hare, 
and some writers accordingly use the name Z. enropmus for tlie former. 
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the ears and hind limbs. It is found in all parts of Europe except 
the north of Russia, the Scandinavian peninsula, and Ireland. Its 
fur is usually of 
a, tawny gray 
colour al)0ve and 
white beneath, 
with the upper 
surface of the 
short tail and the 
tips of the ears 
l)lack. The col- 
our of ihe fur 
difiers, however, 
consideraldy in 
different lati- 
tudes and at dif- 
ferent seasons of 
the year ; show- 
ing a tendency 
to become white 

during winter in northern countries, while assuming a reddish- 
yellow hue in the more genial climate of southern Europe. The 
Hare is a nocturnal animal, remaining during the day on its “ form,” 
as the slight depression is called which it makes in the open field, 
usually among grass. 

The Mountain Hare (Z. rariahilis) is found throughout the 

northern part of 
the Palaearctic 
region, ranging 
from Ireland in 
the west to Japan 
in the east, and 
also occurring in 
several of the 
more southerly 
mountain ranges, 
such as the 
Pyrenees, the 
Alps, and the 
C aucasus. It is 
smaller than the 
common sj)ecies, 
with a smaller 
and more rounded 
head, and shortei* eaivs, tail, and hind limbs. In cold climates the 
colour of the whole animal changes in the winter to a pure white 



Fi(i. 218 .— Tluj MouiiUim Hare (Lopus varMbilit>). 
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(as in Fig. 218), with the exception of the tips of the ears, which 
remain black. In Ireland no winter change of colour takes })]acc. 

The Riibbit {L. cunicu]us\ speaking of the wild race only, is 
distinguished from the Hare externally by its smaller size, shoi'ter 
ears and feet, the absence or reduction of the black patch at 
the tip of the eai's so characteristic of the Hare, and by its gi’ayer 
colour. The skull is smaller and lighter, with a slenderer muzzle 
and a longer and narrower palate. Besides these characters, how- 
ever, the ltabl)it is sharply separated from the Hare by the fact tliat 
it brings forth its young naked, blind, and hel]dess ; to compensate 



Fic. 210. — Tlif Rabliit ciuiiridv-i) 


for this, it digs a dee]) burrow in the earth in which they are born 
and reared, while the young of the Hare are born fully clothed with 
fur, and able to take care of themselves in the “ form ” in which they 
are born. The weight of the liabbit is from 21- to 3 lbs., although 
individuals perfectly wild have been recorded up to more than 5 lbs. 
Its general habits are too well known to need a detailed description 
here. It breeds from four to eight times a year, bringing forth 
each time from three to eight young. Its period of gestation is 
about thirty days, and it begins to breed when six months old. 
It attains to an age of about seven or eight years. 

The geographical distribution of the Babbit presents many most 
interesting peculiarities. It is believed to be originally a native of 
the western half of the Mediterranean basin only, and still abounds 
in Spain, Sardinia, Southern Italy, Sicily, Greece, Tunis, and Algeria ; 
and many of the Islands adjoining these countries are quite overrun 
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with it. Thence it has spread, partly hy man’s agency, northwai’ds 
throughout temperate AVestern Europe, increasing rapidly where^ er 
it gains a footing ; and this extension is still going on, as is shuAvn 
])y the case of Scotland, in which sixty years ago liabbits were little 
known, while they are now found in all suitable localities uj) to the 
extreme north. It has also gained admittance into Ireland, and 
now abounds there as much as in England. Out of Europe the 
same extension of range has l)een going on. In New Zealand and 
Australia liabbits, introduced either for profit or sport, have increased 
to such an extent as to form one of the most serious pests that the 
farmers have to contend against, as the climate and soil seem to 
suit them ])erfectly, and their natural enemies are too few and 
too lowly oi-ganised to keep their numbers within reasonable bounds. 
In other cases Eabbits introduced into islands have become or 
remained more or less distinct from their })arcnt stock ; thus the 
Iiab1)its both of the Falkland Islands and of eJamaica still show traces 
of their descent from domesticated varieties, and have never reverted 
to the ordinary brownish-gray ty])e. And again, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Darwin,^ the llabbits in the island of Porto Santo, near 
Maderia, whose ancestors were introduced from Spain in 14 IS or 
1419, have formed (piite a distinct diminutive i*ace, barely half the 
bulk or weight of English Rabbits, and difl’ering in cei’tain slight- 
details of colour and habits. 

JithliO(jrajihjf of Fiodrntid. — (J. R. Watcrliousc, “ Observations of the Rodeiitia,” 
Matf. Not. Jiisf. iii. (ISJbJ); Id. Jiin. Not. Jlisf. viii. and x. (18-49-42); Id. 
“On the (}eo,t,a’aphioal Distribution of the Rodentia,*' J'ruc. Zool. Sor. is:49, pp. 
It)2-174 ; Id. Natural Ilistori/ of t hr 3fainjna/af, vob ii. “Rodentia” (1848); 
Oervais, 7hV. Uah\ iVUlst. Nat. xi. ]>. 202 (1818); Rrandt, “ Uiitersuehnngen 
uber die craiiiologisehen Kntwiekelungsstiifeii und Classilieation der Xager der 
Jetzwelt,” JAi/n. dv VAcad. ImpCr. dr >SY. Pilrrsbourg (1855) : Lilljt'borg, 
t^ystcnuflisk (KJ irrsifihf af dc (haajndr JJayydjuraiy Upsahi, 18t)6 ; Alston, “On 
the Classifieation of the Order (Airesf Pror. Zvol. Hoc. 1876, p]). 61-98 ; Troues'^art, 
“ Catal. de Rongeurs, A^ivants et Foshiles,” Bulh i. Hoc. d'J^tadrs Heirut. d\l agent, 
1880-81 ; Ooues and Allen, “Monographs of Xorth American Rodentia,” Cnited 
Htatca Grol. Haw. of Territories, vol. xi. (1877) ; AVinge, “ Itodentia ])a Lagos 
Santa, Brazil,” ^fas. Lund. vol. iii. (1887); various papers by Peters in Moiwtshrr. 
Ak. Brrliii, and by Alston, Anderson, lUanford, Dobson, Alilne- Kd wards, 
Thomas, and others, in Proc. Zool. Hoc., Journ. Asiat. Hoc. Beng., Aon. Mag. 
Nat. Hist., etc. 

^ J^ariatiuns of Animals and Plants, 2d ed. vol, i. ]>. 119. 
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Though the existing Ciirnivora as at present lestricted ' form a 
very natural and well - defined order among the Mammalia, it is 
difficult to find any important common diagnostic characters hy 
which they can be absolutely separated ; so that, as in the cast^ of 
so many other natural groups, it is ])y the possossioti of a com])ina- 
tion of various characters that they must l)e distinguished. Thus 
they arc all unguiculate, and never have less than four well-dev(‘lo])ed 
toes on each foot, with nails more or less p(hnted, rai'ely rudimentary 
or ab.sent. The pollex and hallux are never op])osable to tln^ other 
digits. They are regularly diphyodont and heterodont, and their 
teeth are always rooted.^ Their dentition consists of small pointed 
incisors, usually three in number, on either side of each jaw, of 
which the first is always the smallest and the third the largest, tht^ 
difference being most marked in the upper jaw ; strong coiiical, 
pointed, recurved canines ; cheek - teeth varialde, but genei-ally, 
especially in the anteiior j)iirt of the series, niore or less compressed, 
pointed, and trenchant ; if the crowns are fiat and tuberculated 
they are never complex or divided into lobes by deep inflexions of 
enamel. The condyle of the lower jaw is a transversely placed 
half - cylinder working in a deep glenoid fossa of corresj)onding 
form. The brain varies much in relative size and form, but the 
hemispheres arc never destitute of well-marked convolutions (Fig. 
23, p. 71). The stomach (Fig. 234) is always simple and pyriform. 
The caecum is either ab.sent or short and simple (Fig. 235), and 
the colon is not sacculated, or greatly wider than the small intestine. 
Vesiculie seminales arc never j)resent. Cowper’s glands are present 

^ The Feroe of Linnaeus included all tlie then known .species of the niodern 
orders Carnivora, Insectivora, and Marsupialia. 

2 The tirsks of the Walrus, altogether .so aberrant in its dentition, are partial 
exceptions to this statement, but in old individuals the pulp-cavity fills up, and 
they cease to grow. 
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in some, absent in other groups. The uterus is bicornuate. The 
mammae are abdominal, and very variable in number. The 
placenta is deciduate, and almost always zonary. The clavicle 
is often entirely absent, and when present is never complete. The 
humerus often has an entepicondylar foramen. The radius* and 
ulna are distinct. The scaphoid and lunar bones are united into 
one, and there is never a distinct os centrale in the adult. The 
fibula is ahvays a distinct slender bone. 

Several of these characters are, however, not applicable to all 
the members of the extinct group of Carnivores for which the 
name Creodonta has been proposed, as will be noticed in the 
se(|uel. 

The large majority of the species composing this order subsist 
chiefly upon some variety of animal food, though many are 
omnivorous, and some few chiefly, though not entirely, vegetable 
eaters. The more typical forms live altogether on recently-killed 
warm-blooded animals, and their whole organisation is thoroughly 
adapted to a predaceous mode of life. In conformity with this 
manner of obtaining their subsistence they are generally bold and 
savage in disposition, though some species are capable of being 
domesticated, and when placed under favourable circumstances for 
the development of such ({ualities exhibit a very high degree of 
intelligence and fidelity. The existing representatives of the order 
are naturally divided into two subordei's, the members of the one 
being the more typical, and mainly terrestrial in their mode of life; 
while those of the other are aberrant, having the whole of their 
organisation specially modified for living habitually in water. 
These are called respectively the True, or Fissiped, and the Pinniped 
Carnivora. 


Suborder Carnivora Vera. 

Generally adapted for terrestrial progression and mode of life, 
though some may be partmlly aquatic in their habits. The fore 
limbs never have the first digit, or the hind limbs the first and fifth 
digits, longer than the others. Incisors f on each side, with very 
rare exceptions. Cerebral hemispheres more or less elongated ; 
always with three or four gyri on the outer surface forming arches 
above each other, the lowest surrounding the Sylvian fissure. The 
molar series of teeth have not the uniform characters of those of 
the Pinnipedia. There is always one tooth in each jaw which 
is specially modified, and to which the name of “sectorial” or 
“ carnassial ” tooth has been applied. The teeth in front of this are 
more or less sharp pointed and compressed ; while those behind it are 
broad and tuberculated. The characters of the carnassial teeth 
deserve special attention, as, though fundamentally the same 

32 
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throughout the suborder, they are greatly modified in different 
genera. The upper carnassial is the most posterior of the teeth 
which have predecessors, and is therefore reckoned as the last 
premolar 4 of the typical dentition). It consists essentially of a 
more or less compressed blade supported on two roots and an inner 
tubercle supported by a distinct root (see Fig. 220). The blade 
when fully developed has three cusps or lobes (1,2, and 3), but the 
anterior is always small, and often absent. The middle lobe is 
conical, high, and pointed ; the posterior lobe has a compressed 
straight knife-like edge. The inner tubercle (4) varies very much 



Pk}. 220.— Left uiijut cariia.shuil teeth <*f Carnivora. I, IWm; 11, (Vo//,s; 111, LVsma*. 
1, Anterior, 2, niuhlle (paraeone), and 3, jKisterior (metacone) cusp <»r blade; 4, inner tubercle 
(protocone) supjMtrted on distinct root; 5, inner cusp posterior in j«)'>it,ion, and without 
liistinct root, cliaractenstic of the Urskhc, 


in extent, but is generally placed nciir the anterior end of the 
blade, though sometimes it is median in position. In the Ursidm 
alone both the inner tubercle and root are wanting, and there is 
often a small internal and t)osterior cusp (5) without root. In this 
aberrant family also the carnassial is relatively to the other teeth 
much smaller than in the rest of the Carnivora. The lower 
carnassial (see Fig. 221) is the most anterior of the teeth without 
predecessors in t he milk-series ; it is therefore reckoned the first 
true molar (m I). It has two roots supporting a crown, consisting 
when fully developed of a compressed bilobed blade (I and 2), a 
heel, or talon (4), and an inner cusp (3). The lobes of the blade, 
of which the hinder (2) is the larger, are separated by a notch, 
generally prolonged into a linear fissure. In the most specialiseci 
Carnivora, as the Felidce (I), the blade alone is developed, both 
talon and inner cusp being absent or rudimentary. In others, as 
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(V) and Vrm^ (VI), the heel is greatly developed, broad, and 
tul)ercu]atod. The blade in these cases is generally placed obliquely, 
its flat or convex (outer) side looking forwards, so that the two 
lobes are almost side by side, instead of anterior and posterior. 
The inner cusp (3) is generally coniciil, pointed, and placed to the 
inner side of the hindei* lobe of the blade. The special characters 
of these teeth are more disguised in the Sea Otter (Latax) than 
ill any other form, but even in it they can be traced. 

The homology of the various parts of the Carnivorous ciirnassial 



Ki(!. L^•ft lowi*!’ 05lnla^sia{ tfrlli of (’ami \ hi a. I, Fdi^; II, Cunh ; III, I/^'tjx'dcs : 
I V, ; XfMcJca; \’l, r/ s/(vs. J , Antmor lobo (]niruc<)iinl) ol bludi* ; 2, po'^ln lor (iiiotocdiud) 
lobe ot blade; :5, iniuT (inetacoiiul) ; -1, talon (bypoconnl). It will bo seen that the 

relative hi/e of the two roofs \anes aeeordiiig to the de\ eloiuneiit of the portion (tf tlie crown 
they have res])ectnely to suiijiort. 


with the primitive tritubercular type (p. 30) is indicated in the 
figures. It may be observed, however, that the anterioi* lobe of the 
three-lobed up})cr carnassial is an element added on to the more 
primitive two-lobed type. When the talon of the lower carnassial, 
as in Ocum, consists of a large outer and small inner cusp, the latter 
(not seen in the figure) is the entoconid. 

The toes are nearly always armed with large, strong, curved, 
and tolerably sharp claws, ensheathing the ungual phalanges, and 
held more fii*mly in their places by broad lamirue of bone reflected 
over their attached ends from the bases of the phalanges. In some 
forms, most notably the Feluhv, these claws are retractile ; that is to 
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say, the ungual phalanx, with the claw attiiched, folds back in 
the fore foot into a sheath by the outer or ulnar side of the middle 
phalanx of the digit, being retained in this position when the 
animal is at rest by a strong elastic ligament. In the hind foot the 
ungual phalanx is retracted on to the top, and not the side of the 
middle phalanx. By the action of the deep flexor muscles, the 
ungual phalanges arc straightened out, the claws protrudtal from 
their sheath, and the soft “ velvety ” paw becomes suddenly con- 
verted into a most formidable weapon of otreiice. The habitual 
retraction of the claws preserves their points from Avear in ordinary 
progression. 

The skeleton of the Lion repre.sented in Fig. 15 (p. 45) illus- 
trates the digitigrade mode of progi’cssion of the FHida\ as Avell 
as the essential characters of the bony fi-aniework of a typical 
Carnivore. 

The Fissipedal Carnivora Avere di\'ided by Cinier into tAvo 
groups, according to the position of the feet in Avalkiiig, — the 
Plantigi’ada, or those that place the Avhole of the soles to the 
ground, and the Digitigrada, or those that Avalk <jnly on the toes ; 
and the difference betAA^eep these gi'oups Avas considci ed of equal 
importance to that AV’hich separated the Pinuigrada or S(‘als from 
both of them. The distinction is, hoAAxner, quite an artiffeial oiu\ 
since every intermediate condition exists ])et\veen tlie exlrenn* 
typical plantigrade gait of the Bears and the truly digitigrade walk 
of the Cats and Dogs; in fact, the greater nund)er of the Carnivora 
belong to neither one form nor the otlun*, but may l>e called 
“subplantigrade”; often when at rest a})plying the avIioUj of the 
sole to the ground, but keeping the heel raised to a greater oi* l(‘ss 
extent Avhen walking. 

An amended classiff cation of the existing foinis is into three 
distinct sections, of Avhich the Cats, the Dogs, and the Beai s may lx* 
respectively taken as rei)reseutatives, and Avhich are hence called 
^luroidea, Cynoidea, and Arctoidea. This division is founded 
mainly on characters exhibited by the base of tin', skull, but is 
corroborated by the structure of other j)artvS.^ The })resence or 
absence of a bridge of bone, covering the external carotid artery in 
a part of its course by the side of the alisphenoid ])one, and enclosing 
the “alisphenoid canaD’ (see Fig. 8, p. 38), a character to Avhich the 
late Mr. H. N. Turner first drew attention, might seem unimportant 
at first sight, but it is curiously constant in certain groups, Avhich 
we have other reasons, derived often from a combination of less 

1 Sec Flower, “On the Value of the, Characters of the liabc of tlie Cranium 
in the Classification of the Order CimiivoraC Proc. Zool, Sor. 186*9, [>. 4 ; Mivart, 
“On the Classification and Distribution of the AUlunndmp ibid. 1882, [>p. 
and 459 ; see also The Gaty an Introduction to the Study of Backboned Animals, 
especially Mammals, by the same author, 1881. 
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easily definable characters, to regard as natural. It is therefore 
generally mentioned in the following family definitions. 

It must, however, be stated that while the arrangement is a 
convenient one as regards the existing Carnivores, it will not hold 
good when the fossil forms are included. Thus there is amyfie 
evidence to show that the Dogs and Bears were formerly so inti- 
mately connected that in a palaeontological classification the f 
cannot be satisfactorily sey)arated from the Ursidm ; while in another 
direction the Canidcr were closely allied to the ancestral Viverridtv, 
The most important objection against this classification is, however, 
the ap])arent intimate connection exhibited by fossil forms between 
the Viverridie and the Mvdelidcv, which, so far as the present evi- 
dence goes, tends to show that the latter arc derived from the 
former. If this be eventually fully proved, it would seem to 
indicate that the Arctoidea are not a natural group; and that the 
rcscnnblanccs between the Ursuhe and Mnstelhlce have been independ- 
ently accpiired, in the course of the descent of the one family from 
a Canoid, and of the other from a Viverroid stock. 


>^rcUon 


The xEluroidea or Cat-like 
/ lvtnid<f\ rroUd eider, iind Ihjcr aider. 
The existing representatives of 
this section present the following 
common features. Auditory Inilla 
(Fig. 222) much dilated, rounded 
smooth, thin- walled, and (except 
in the Hyttaid(r) divided into two 
cham])ers by a septum. Bony 
auditory meatus short. l^ir- 
()ccij)ital process apy)licd to, and 
sjwead over the hinder j)art of 
the bulla (Fig. 222). Mastoid 
})rocess never very salient, and 
often obsolete. Carotid canal 
(Fig. 8, p. 38, car) small, some- 
times very inconspicuous. Con- 
dyloid and glenoid foramina con- 
cealed or wanting. Csecum small, 
rarely absent. Os penis generally 
small and irregular (large in 
Cryptoprocta). Cowper’s glands 
present ; prostate distinctly lobed. 
Some details of the anatomy of 
the soft parts will be found under 


Carnivores include the Felida^ 



Frf}. ‘222,— Li'Jl sulo of tht‘ aspect of 

the craninin ami mandible of the Suricatc {SurU 
cata tetradnctijln). c, rarolid foramen ; /, fissure 
in floor of auditory meatus. From Mivart, 
rroc. ZooJ. Soc. 1S82, p. 384. 

the head of Genetta. 
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Family Fklid.k 

In all the forms, both recent and fossil, which can be includi'd 
in this family the canines are strongly developed, there are nevei* 
more than one U])per and two lower molars, and the three lower 
incisors are placed in the same horizontal line. With one exception, 
the humerus has an entepicondylar foramen. 

The following characters arc common to all the existing 
members. True molars reduced to one above and beloAA% that of 
the upper jaAv very small and transversely extended. Only tAvo 
inferior premolars. Upper carnassial Avith three lobes to the 
blade; lower Avithout talon or. inner cusp. Auditory bulla not ex- 
ternally constricted. No alisphenoid canal. Carotid canal very 
minute. Digits 5-4. Dorsal vertebra? 13. 

FelisI — The AAdiolc structure of the animals of this genus ex- 
hibits the Carnivorous type in its fullest perfection. Dentition : 
i i}, c }, 2 ^ I!, m \ ; total 30. A distinctly cusped inner tubercle 

to the U})per car- 
nassial. ChiAA's coni- 
])letely retractile. 
The ui)per anterior 
premolar (ju 2), al 
AA’ays small, and may 
be absent AA’ithout 
any other moditica- 
tion in the dental 
or other structures. 
Such a variation 
should not therefore 
be considered as 
of generic import- 
ance. Incisors very 
small. Canines 
large, strong, slightly 
recurved, Avith trenchant edges and sharp points, and placed wide, 
apart (Fig. 223). Premolars compressed and sharp pointed. The 
most posterior in the upper jaw (the carnassial), a very large tooth, 
consisting of a sub-compressed blade, divided into thiec unequal 
lobes supported by two roots, with a very small inner tubercle 
placed near the front end of the tooth and supported by a distinct 
root (Fig. 220). The upper true molar a very small tubercular 
tooth placed more or less transversely at the inner side of the 
hinder end of the last. In the lower jaw the true molar (carnassial) 
reduced to the blade alone, which is very large, trenchant, and 

^ Linn, SysL Rat. 12th ed. vol. i. p. 60 (1766). 
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much compressed, divided into two subequal lobes. Occasionally 
it has a rudimentary talon, but never an inner cusp. The skull 
is generally short and rounded, though proportionally more elon- 
gated in the larger forms. The facial portion is especially short 
and broad, and the zygomatic arches are very -wide and strong. 
The auditory bullje are large, rounded, and smooth. Vertebrae : 
C 7, D 13, L 7, S 3, C 13-29. Clavicles better developed 
than in other Carnivora, but not articulating with either the 
scapula 3 or sternum. Liml>s digitigrade. Anterior feet with 
five toes, the third and fourth nearly equal and longest, the 
second slightly and the fifth considerably shorter ; the pollex 
still shorter, not reaching as far as the metacarpo- phalangeal 
articulation of the second. Hind feet with only four toes. The 
third and fourth the longest, the second and fifth somewhat shorter 
and nearly equal ; the hallux represented only by the rudimentary 
metatarsal bone. The claws all very large, strongly curved, com- 
pressed, very sharj), and exhibiting the retractile condition in the 
highest degree. The tail varies greatly in length, being in some a 
mere stump, in others nearly as long as the body. Ears of moderate 
size, more or less triangular and ])ointed. Eyes rather large. Iris 
very mobile, and with a jnipillary aperture which contracts under 
the influence of light in some species to a narrow vertical slit, in 
others to an oval, and in some to a circular aperture. Tongue 
thickly covered with sharp-pointed, recurved horny papillae. Ciecum 
small and simple. 

As in structure so in habits, the Cats may be considered the 
most specialised of all the Carnivora. All the knoAvn members of 
the genus feed, in the natural stiite, almost exclusively on warm- 
blooded animals which they have themselves killed. One Indian 
species (F, virenina) preys on fish and even (it is said) on freshwater 
molluscs. Unlike the Dogs, they never associate in packs, and 
rarely hunt their prey in open ground, but from some place of con- 
cealment wait until the unsuspecting victim comes within reach, or 
with noiseless and stealthy tread, crouching close to the ground for 
concealment, approach near enough to make the fatal spring. In 
this manner they frequently attack and kill animals considerably 
exceeding their own size. They are mostly nocturnal, and the 
greater number, especially the smaller species, more or less arboreal. 
None are acpiatic, and fill take to the water with reluctance, though 
some may habitually haunt the banks of rivers or pools, because 
they more easily obtain their prey in such situations. 

The numerous species of the genus are very widely diffused over 
the greater part of the habitable world, though most abundant in 
the warm latitudes of both hemispheres. No species are, however, 
found in the Australian region, or in Madagascar, Although the Old- 
World and New- World Cats (except perhaps the Northern Lynx) 
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attracted by the immense herds of swine which feed on the acorns. 
The Lion nowhere exists in the tjible-land of Persia, nor is it found 
in Baluchistan. In India, where it is verging on extinction, it 
appears now to be confined to parts of Kattywar and Raj pu tana, 
though within the present century its range extended through the 
north-west part of India, from Bahawalpur and Sind to at 
least the Jumna (about Delhi), southward as far as Khandesli, and 
in Central India through the Saugor and Narbada territories, 
Bundelkund, and as far east as Palamau. It was extirpated in 
Harriana about 1824. One was killed at Rhyli, in the Dumaoh 
district, Saugor and Narbada territories, so late as in the cold 
season of 1847-48 ; and one was shot in 1810 near Kot-Deji, Sind.^ 

The great variations in external characters which different Lions 
present, especially in the colour and the amount of mane, hiis given 
rise to the idea that there are several species, or at all events dis- 
tinct varieties peculiar to different localities. It was at one time 
supposed, on the authority of Captain Walter Sniee,- that the Lion 
of Gujerat differed essentially from that of Africa in the absence of 
a mane, but subsequent evidence has not supported this view, which 
was probably founded upon young specimens having been mistaken 
for adults. Lions from that district as well as from Babylonia, 
which have lived in the gardens of the London Zoological Society, 
have had as fully developed manes as any other of the species. 
Mr. F. C. Selous^ has shown that in South Africa the so-call(‘d 
Black-maned Lion and others with yellow scanty manes are found, 
not only in the same locality, but even among individuals of the 
same parentage. 

The Lion belongs to a well-defined group, containing the largest 
members of the genus, and differing from the others in the well- 
marked character that the anterior cornu of the hyoid arch is but 
little ossified, so that this arch is connected with the cranium by a 
long ligament, instead of by a continuous chain of bones, and by 
the l^ss important one that the pupil of the eye, when contracted, 
is a circular hole, instead of a vertical slit as in the cat. The Lion 
agrees with the Tiger and the Leopard in these respects, but differs 
from them in its uniform style of colouring, and from all the other 
Felidce in the arrangement of its hairy covering ; thus the hair of the 
top of the head, chin, and neck, as far back as the shoulder, is not 
only very much longer, but also differently disposed from the hair 
elsewhere, being erect or directed forwards, and so constituting the 
characteristic ornament called the mane. There is also a tuft of 
elongated hairs at the end of the toil, one upon each elbow, and 
in most lions a copious fringe along the middle line of the under 

^ See Blanford, Fauna of British hxdm^ ‘‘Mammalia,’* p. 67 (188S). 

^ Transactions of the Zoological Society^ vol. i. p. 165 (1835). 

^ A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa, 1881, p. 2.68. 
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surface of the body, wanting, however, in some examples.^ It must, 
however, ])e obseiwed that these characters are peculiar to the adults 
of the male sex only, and that young lions show indications of 
the darker stripes and mottlings so characteristic of the greater 
number of the members of the genus. 

The usual colour of the adult is yellowish-brown, but it may 
vary from a deep red or chestnut brown to an almost silver gray. 
The mane, as well as the long hair of the other parts of the body, 
sometimes scarcely differs from the general coloui-, but it is usually 
darker and not unfrequently nearly black. The mane begins to 
grow when the animal is about three years old, and is fully de- 
veloj)cd at five or six. 

In size the Lion is only equalled oi’ exceeded by the Tiger 
among the existing Felidm ; though both species present great 
variations, the largest specimens of the latter appear to surpass the 
largest Lions. A full-sized South African Lion, according to Selous, 
measures slightly less than 10 feet from nose to tip of tail, follow- 
ing the curves of the body. Harris gives 10 feet 6 inches, of which 
the tail occupies 3 feet. The Lioness is about a foot less. The 
tongue, like that of the other species of the genus, is long and flat, 
and remarkable for the development of the i)a])illa‘ of the anterior 
part of the dorsal surface, which (except near the edge) are modified 
so as to resemble long, compressed, recurved, horny spines or claws ; 
these, near the middle line, attaining the length of one-fifth of an 
inch. They give the part of the tongue on which they occur the 
appearance and feel of a coarse rasp, and serve the purpose of such 
an instrument in cleaning the flesh from the bones of the animals 
on which the Lions feed. 

The habits of the Lion in a state of nature are fairly well known 
from the united observations of numerous travellers and sportsmen 
who have explored those districts of the African continent in which 
it is still common. It lives chiefly in sandy plains and rocky places 
interspersed with dense thorn-thickets, or frequents the low bushes 
and tall rank grass and reeds that grow along the sides of streams 
and near the springs where it lies in wait for the larger herbivorous 
animals on which it feeds. Although it is occasionally seen abroad 
during the day, especially in wild and desolate regions, where it is 
subject to but little molestation, the night is, as in the case of so 
many other predaceous animals, the period of its greatest activity. 
It is then that its characteristic roar is chiefly heard, as thus graphi- 
cally described by Gordon Gumming : — 

^ Mr. Selous, whoso opportunities for obtaining evidence upon this subject 
were very large, says that in the region of South Africa, between the Zambesi 
and the Limpopo rivers, he never saw a lion with any long hair under the body, 
and that the manes of the wild lions of that district are far inferior in develop- 
ment to those commonly seen in menageries in Europe. 
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‘‘ One of the most striking things connected with the Lion is 
his voice, which is extremely gi*and and peculiarly striking. It 
consists at times of a low, deep moaning, repeated five or six times, 
ending in faintly audible sighs ; at other times he startles the forest 
with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated in quick succession, 
each increasing in loudness to the third or fourth, when his voice 
dies away in five or six low muffled sounds very much resembling 
distant thunder. At times, and not unfrccpicntly, a troop may be 
heard roaring in concert, one assuming the lead, and two, three, or 
four more regularly taking up their parts, like persons singing a 
catch. Like our Scottish stiigs at the rutting season, they roar 
loudest in cold frosty nights ; but on no occasions are their voices 
to be heard in such perfection, or so intensely powerful, as when 
two or thi'ee troops of strange Lions ap 2 )roach a fountain to drink 
at the same time. When this occurs, every member of each troo}) 
sounds a bold roar of defiance at the opj^osite parties ; and when 
one roars, all roar together, and each seems to vie with his comrades 
in the intensity and j)ower of his voice. The power and grandeur 
of these nocturnal concerts are inconceivably striking and pleasing to 
the hunter’s ear.” 

“The usual pace of a Lion,” C. J. Andersson ^ says, “is a walk, 
and, though apparently rather slow, yet, from the great length of 
his body, he is able to get over a good deal of ground in a short 
time. Occasionally he trots, when his s])ced is not inconsiderable. 
His gallop — or rather succession of bounds — is, for a short distance, 
very fast — nearly or quite equal to that of a horse. Indeed, unless 
the steed has somewhat the start when the beast charges, it will be 
[uizzled to escaj)e. Many instances are on record of horsemen who 
have incautiously approached too near to the Lion, i)rior to firing, 
who have been pulled down by him before they could get out of 
harm’s way. Happily, however, the beast soon tires of the exertion 
of galloping, and unless his first rush succeeds he, for the most part, 
soon halts and beats a reti'eat.” “ The Lion, as with other members 
of the feline family,” the same writer tells us, “ seldom attacks his 
prey openly, unless compelled by extreme hunger. For the most part 
he steals upon it in the manner of a cat, or ambushes himself near 
to the water or a pathway frequented by game. At such times he 
lies crouched uj)on his belly in a thicket until the animal approaches 
sufficiently near, when, with one prodigious bound, he pounces upon 
it. In most cases he is successful, but should his intended victim 
escape, as at times happens, from his having miscalculated the 
distance, he may make a second or even a third bound, which, 
however, usually prove fruitless, or he returns disconcerted to his 
hiding-place, there to wait for another opportunity.” His food con- 
sists of all the larger herbivorous animals of the country in which 
^ The Lion mid the Elephant, 1873, p. 19. 
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he resides — buflfiiloes, antelopes, zebras, girafles, or even young 
elephants or rhinoceroses, though the adults of these latter he dare 
not attack. In cultivated districts the cattle, sheep, and even human 
inhabitants are never safe from his nocturnal ravages. He appears, 
however, as a general rule, only to kill when hungry or attacked, 
and not for the mere pleasure of killing, as with some other car- 
nivorous animals. Moreover, he by no means limits himself to 
animals of his own killing, but, according to Selous, often prefers 
eating game that has been killed by man, even when not very fresh, 
to taking the trouble to catch an animal himself. All books of 
African travel and sport abound with stories, many of which are 
apparently well authenticated, of the lion’s prodigious strength, as 
exemplified by his being able to drag oft* a whole ox in his mouth 
to a long distance, even leaping fences and dykes with it. 

The Lion apj)cars to be monogamous, a single male and female 
continuing attached to each other irrespectively of the pairing 
season. At all events the Lion remains with the Lioness while the 
cubs are young and helpless, and assists in providing her and them 
with food, and in educating them in the art of providing for them- 
selves. The number of cubs at a birth is from two to four, usually 
three. They ar<‘> said to remain with theii* parents till they are 
about three years old. The following account by an eye-witness 
gives a good idea of Lion family life ^ : — 

‘‘I once had the pleasure of, unobserved myself, watching a 
lion family feeding. 1 was encamped on the Black Urnfolosi in 
Zululand, and towards evening, walking out, about half a mile 
from camp, I saw a herd of zebra gallo})ing across me, and when 
they were nearly 200 yards oft’, I saw a yellow body flash towards 
the leader, and saw him fall beneath the lion’s weight. There 
was a tall tree about GO yards from the place, and anxious to see 
what went on, 1 stalked u]) to it, while the lion was still too much 
occupied to look about him, and climbed up. He had by this time 
quite killed the beautifully striped animal, but instead of proceed- 
ing to eat it, he got up and roared vigorously, until there was an 
answer, and in a few minutes a lioness, accompanied by four 
whelps, came trotting up from the same direction as the zebra, 
which no doubt she had been to drive towards her husband. 
They formed a fine picture as they all stood round the carcase, 
the whelps tearing it and biting it, but unable to get through the 
tough skin. Then the lion lay down, and the lioness driving her 
offspring before her did the same four or five yards off, upon which 
he got up, and, commencing to eat, had soon finished a hind leg, 
retiring a few yards on one side as soon as he had done so. The 
lioness came up next and tore the carcase to shreds, bolting huge 

^ lion. W. H. Drummond, The Large Game and Natural History of South 
and South-East Africa^ 1875, p. 278. 
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mouthfuls, but not objecting to the whelps eating as much as they 
could find. There was ii good deal of snarling and quarrelling 
among these young lions, and occasionally a stand-up fight for a 
minute, but their mother did not take any notice of them, excej)t 
to give them a smart blow with her paw if they got in her way. 
, . . There was now little left of the zohni but a few bones, which 
hundreds of vultures were circling round waiting to jnek, while 
almost an e(pial number hopped awkwardly about on the ground 
within 50 or 60 yards of it, and the whole lion family Avalked 
quietly away, the lioness leading, and the lion, often turning his 
head to see that they were not followed, bringing up the rear.^' 

Though not strictly gregarious. Lions aj)pear to be sociable 
towards their own s])ecies, and often are found in small troops, 
sometimes consisting of a pair of old Lions, with their nearly full- 
grown cubs, but occasionally of adults of the sftnie sex ; and there 
seems to be good evidence that several Lions will associate together 
for the purpose of hunting upon a preconcerted plan. As might 
be supi) 0 sed, their natural ferocity and })owerful armature are 
sometimes turned upon one another ; combats, often mortal, occur 
among male Lions under the influence of jealousy ; and Andersson 
relates an instance of a quarrel between a hungry Lion and Lioiu^ss 
over the carcase of an Antelope which they had just killed, and 
which did not seem sufficient for the appetite of both, ending in 
the Lion not only killing, but even devouring his mate. Old Lions, 
whose teeth have become injured with constant wear, often ])ecome 
“ man-eaters,’’ finding their easiest means of obtaining a subsistence 
in lurking in the neighbourhood of villages, and dashing into the 
tents at night and carrying off one of the slec])ing inmates. Lions 
differ from most of the smaller Felidce in never climbing trees ; 
indeed, as mentioned before, they are rarely found in forests. 

With regard to the character of the Lion, those who have had 
opportunities of observing it in its native haunts difi'er greatly. 
The exaggerated accounts of early writers as to its courage, 
nqbility, and magnanimity have led to a reaction, which causes 
some modern authors to speak of it in language quite the reverse, 
and to accuse it of positive cowardice and all kinds of meanness. 
Livingstone goes so far as to say, “ Nothing that I over learned of 
the lion could lead me to attribute to it either the ferocious or 
noble character ascribed to it elsewhere,” and he adds that its roar 
is not distinguishable from that of the ostrich. Of course these 
difierent estimates depend to a great extent upon the particular 
standard of the writer, and also upon the circumstance that 
Lions, like other animals, undoubtedly show considerable individual 
differences in character, and behave difterently under varying cir- 
cumstances. They are certainly not so reckless as to be entirely 
devoid of the instinct of self-preservation, and if one, perhaps 
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satiated with a good meal the night before, unexpectedly disturbed 
in the day-time, will occasionally retreat when confronted, even by 
an unarmed man, that is scarcely a reason for assigning cowardice 
as one of the characteristics of the species. The latest authority, 
Selous, while never denying the daring courage of the Lion when 
hungry or provoked, and vindicating the awe-inspiring character of 
the roar of several Lions in unison, when heard at close quarters, 
as the grandest sound in nature, says with regard to its outward 
aspect : — 

‘‘ It has always api)cared to me that the word ‘ majestic ’ is 
singularly inapplicable to the lion in its wild state, as when seen 
by daylight he always has a stealthy furtive look that entirely 
does away with the idea of majesty. To look majestic a lion 
should hold his head high. This he seldom does. When walking 
he holds it low, lower than the line of his back, and it is only 
when he first becomes aware of the presence of man that he some- 
times raises his head and takes a look at the intruder, usually 
lowering it immediately, and trotting away with a growl. AV^hen 
at bay, standing with open mouth and glaring eyes, holding his 
head low between his shoulders, and keeping up a continuous low 
growling, twitching his tail the while from side to side, no animal 
can look more unpleasant than a lion ; but there is then nothing 
majestic or noble in his appearance.’^ 

Notwithstanding this evidently truthful description of the 
animal when seen under what may be called unfavourable circum- 
stances, no one with an eye for beauty can contemplate the form 
of a fine specimen of a Lion, at all events in a state of repose, even 
though in the confinement of a menagerie, without being impressed 
with the feeling that it is a grand and noble-looking animal. 

The Tiger {F, tigris) is so closely related to the Lion that it is 
chiefly by external characters that the two species are distinguished. 
There are, however, slight distinctions in the proportionate size of 
the lower teeth, the general form of the cranium, and the relative 
length of the nasal bones and ascending processes of the maxillaries 
by which the skull of the Lion and Tiger can be easily discriminated 
by the practised observer. 

Although examples of both species present considerable varia- 
tions in size, and reliance cannot always be placed upon alleged 
dimensions, especially when taken from skins stripped from the 
body, it seems well ascertained that the length of the largest-sized 
Bengal Tiger may exceed that of any Lion. According to Mr. W. 
T. Blanford,^ adult males measure from 5^ to 6} feet from the 
nose to the root of the tail; the tail itself measuring some 3 feet 
in length. Measured along the curves of the head and back to the 
tip of the tail, males usually give a length of from 9 to 10 feet, 
^ Fauna of British India, “Mammalia,” p. 59 (1888). 
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blit some specimens roach to 12 feet. The female is somewhat 
smaller, and has a lighter and narrower head. The Tiger has no 
mane, but in old males the hair of the cheeks is rather long and 
spreading. The ground colour of the upper and outer parts of the 
head, body, limbs, and tail is a bright rufous fawn, and these parts 
are beautifully marked with transverse stripes of a dark, almost 
black colour. The markings vary much in different individuals, 
and even on the two sides of the same individual. The under 
parts of the body, the inside of the limbs, the cheeks, and a large 
spot over each eye are nearly white. The Tigers which inhabit 
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hotter regions, as Bengal and the south Asiatic islands, have shorter 
and smoother hair, and are more richly coloured and distinctly 
striped than those of Northern China and Siberia, in which the fur 
is longer, softer, and lighter coloured. 

The Tiger is exclusively Asiatic, but has a very wide range in 
that continent, having been found in almost all suitable localities 
south of a line drawn from the river Euphrates, passing along the 
southern shores of the Caspian and Sea of Aral by Lake Baikal to 
the Sea of Okhotsk. Its most northern range is the territory 
of the Amur, its most southern the islands of Sumatra, Java, and 
Bali. Westward it reaches to Turkish Georgia and eastward to 
the island of Saghalin, It is absent, however, from the great 
elevated plateau of Central Asia, nor does it inhabit Ceylon, 
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Borneo, or the other islands of the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, 
except those above mentioned. Its absence from Ceylon leads 
Mr. Blanford to conclude that the Tiger has only recently migrated 
into Southern India. 

The principal food of the Tiger in India is cattle, deer, wild hog, 
and pea-fowl, and occasionally human beings. The regular “ man- 
eater ’’ is generally an old Tiger whose vigour is passed, and whose 
teeth are worn and defective ; it takes up its abode in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village, the population of w'hich it finds an easier 
prey than the larger or wilder animals named above. Though 
chiefly affecting gi'assy plains or swamps, it is also found in foi-ests, 
and seems to be fond of haunting the neighbourhood of old ruins. 
As a rule, Tigers do not climb trees ; but when pressed by fear, as 
during an inundation, they have been known to do so. They take 
to the water readily and are good swimmers. The Tigers of the 
Sundarbans ((Tanges delta) continually swim from one island to the 
other to change their hunting-grounds for deer. The following 
extract on the habits of the Tiger is taken from Sir J. Fayi’er's 
Jloyal of lleugal (IS To) : — 

“The tigress gives birth to from two to five, even six cubs; 
but three is a frecpient number. She is a most affectionate and 
attached mother, and generally guards and trains her young with 
the most watchful solicitud(‘. They remain with her until nearly 
full grown, or about the second year, when they are able to kill for 
themselves and begin life on their own account. Whilst they 
remain with her she is ])eculiarly vicious and aggressive, defending 
them with the greatest courage and energy, and when robbed of 
them is terrible in hei* rage; but she has been known to desert 
them when pT*essed, and even to eat them when starved. As soon 
as they begin to rc(piirc other food than her milk, she kills for 
them, teaching them to do so for themselves by practising on small 
animals, such as deer and young calves or pigs. At these times 
she is wanton and extravagant in her cruelty, killing apparentl}' 
for the gratification of her ferocious and bloodthirsty nature, and 
perhaps to excite and instruct the young ones, and it is not until 
they ai’e thoroughly capable of killing their own food that she 
separates from them. The young tigers are far more destructive 
than the old. They Avill kill three or four cows at a time, whilst 
the older and more experienced rarely kill more than one, and this 
at intervals of from three or four days to a week. For this pui- 
pose the tiger will leave its retreat in the dense jungle, proceed to 
the neighbourhood of a village or gowrie, where cattle feed, and 
during the night will steal on and strike down a bullock, drag it 
into a secluded place, and then remain near the ‘marrie,^ or 
‘ kill,' for several days, until it has eaten it, when it will proceed 
in search of a further supply, and, having found good hunting 

38 
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North Chirui, is longer and softer, and the markings arc con- 
sequently less distinct than on those from more congenial climates, 
and the well-marked variation thus prcKluced has given rise to the 
idea of specific distinction. 

The size of difierent individuals, as before said, varies greatly, 
the head and body usually measuring from 3^ to 4J- feet in length, 
and the tail from 2h to 3 feet, but specimens have been met with 
which fall short of or exceed these limits. The gi’ound colour of 
the fur varies from a pale fawn to a rufous buff, giaduating into a 
pure white on the under parts and inside of the limbs. This is 
spotted over with dark brown or black ; the spots on the back and 
sides being arranged in rosettes or broken rings, vliich vary greatly 
in size and distinctness in difierent individuals, but arc without the 
central spot seen in those of the Jaguar. The spots on tiie undei- 
parts and limbs arc simple and blacker than those on the other pai*t> 
of the bod}'. The bases of the ears behind are black, the ti})s Inift'. 
The upper side of the tail is bufi", s])otted with bi’oken rings like 
the back, its under surface white with simple spots. The hair of 
the cubs is longer than that of the adults, its ground colour les.^ 
bright, and its spots less distinct. Perfectly black Leopards, which, 
however, in certain lights show the characteristic markings on the 
fur, are not uncommon. These appear to be examples of melanism, 
occurring as individual variations, sometimes in one cub out of a 
litter of which the rest are normally coloured, and therefore not 
indicating a distinct race, much less a s})ecies. These are met 
with chiefly in Southern x\.sia. We are not aware of any recorded 
case from Africa, though tlicre seems no reavson why they should 
not occur. 

In habits the Leoj)ard resembles the other large (^it-like animals, 
yielding to none in the ferocity and Idoodthirstincss of its dis- 
position. It is exceedingly quick and active in its movements, but 
seizes its prey by waiting in ambush or stealthily approaching to 
within springing distance, when it suddenly rushes upon it and 
tears it to the ground vdth its powerful claws and teeth. It preys 
upon almost any animal it can overcome, such as antelopes, deer, 
sheep, goats, monkeys, peafowls, and is said to have a special liking 
for dogs. It not unfrequently attacks human beings in India, 
chiefly children and old women, but instances have been knoAvn of 
a Leopard becoming a regular “man-eater.'' When favourable 
opportunities occur, it often kills many more victims than it can 
devour at once, apparently to gratify its propensity for killing, or 
only for the sake of their fresh blood. It generally inhabits woody 
districts, and can climb high trees with facility if necessary for its 
safety when hunted, but usually lives on or near the ground, among 
rocks, bushes, and roots and low branches of large trees. 

• The present geographical range of the Leopard is very extensive, 
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as it is met with in various suitable localities, where not too much 
interfered with by human cultivation, throughout the greater jrart 
of Africa from Algeria to the Cape Colony, and through the whole 
of the South of Asia from Palestine to China, including all India 
south of the Himalaya, and the islands of Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
and Horneo. Fossil bones and teeth, indistinguishable from those 
of existing Leo})ards, have been found in cave-dejiosits of Pleisto- 
cene age in Spain, France, Germany, and England. The evidence 
of the former existence of the Leopard in England is described at 
length by Boyd Dawkins and Sanford in their Ihitkli Pleistocene 

The Ounce, or Snow Tieo])ard {F. uncia), inhabits the highlands 
of Central Asia, from the lofty mountains of Tibet to the southern 
irarts of Siberia, at altitudes of from 9000 to 18,000 feet above the 
sea. It is about the size of the common Leopard, but lighter in 
colour, with longer fur, less distinct spots, and a long thick tail. 
Its skull differs in shape from that of all the other Felithe ; the 
facial portion being very broad, the nasal bones especially being 
wide and depressed, and the zygomatic arches very strong and 
<leep. The Clouded Tiger {F. nebulosa'^) is a beautifully marked 
species, with elongated head 
and body, long tail, and rather 
short limbs. The canine teeth 
arc proportionally longer than 
in any existing member of 
the genus. It is thoroughly 
arboreal, and is found in the 
foi’csts of South-East Asia and 
the islands of Sumatra, riava, 

Borneo, and Formosa. 

F. serval, the Serval, fi’om 
South Afi'ica, is yellow with 
black spots, and has a. short 
tail and large ears. Numer- 
ous smaller species called Tigci- 
Cats and Wild Cats, of which 
the Oriental F, marmorafo 
(Fig. 227) is a good example, 
arc found throughout the 
warmer parts of Asia and 

Africa. The Wild Cat of Europe, F, cafaSj still inhabits the 
mountainous and wooded parts of Great Britain. 

The Caffre Cat (F. caffra '^), of Africa and Southern Asia, was the 
species held in veneration by the ancient Ilgyptians, and immense 
^ Momxjraploi t>f the Palcvoiitographical Society^ 1872 , 

2 Syii. F. macroccJts, ** Syii. F, mauicuhita and caligata. 



Fk.. ±27. — Tli(* Cat {tilis marnioraki). 

From niaiiford, Mavimalia of British Jndia, i). 7-1, 
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numbers of its mummified remains have recently been found in 
Egypt, whence they have been imported in large quantities to this 
country for manure. This species is generally regarded as the 
main ancestral stock from which the European Domestic Cat has 
been derived ; one of the arguments in siq)port of this opinion being 
that the whole of the sole of the hind foot of ¥, coffm is Idack, and 
that the same feature obtains in the darker \’arieties of the Domestic 
Cat; while in F. coins there are only spots of black upon this 
portion of the limb. Kemains of the CViffre Cat occur in the 
Pleistocene cave-deposits at (4ibraltar. The Indian F. rnbiginoso is 
the smallest species of Cat. 

The Caracal or Persian Lynx {F. cararol) is an animal alsait 
the size of a fox, of slender build, with a moderately long tail, 
reaching down to the heels. It is of a uniform vinous or bright 
fulvous brown colour above, and is j)aler, sometimes almost white, 
beneath. It is quite or almost entirely uns])otted. Tin* tail lias a 
black tip, and the ears are black externally, long, upright, pointed, 
and surmounted by a pencil of fine black hairs. It inhabits (^entral 
and North-West India, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and the greater part 
of Africa. 

The tiue Lynxes comprise various spca ies or varieties found 
in the northei‘n and temperate regions of both the Old and New 
World, all larger than the true Wihl (A'lts, with long lindis, short 
stumpy tail, ears tufted at the tip, and pupil of the eye liiu‘ar Avdion 
contracted. Their fur is generally long and soft, vaiying, however, 
according to season and locality, and always longish tqion the 
cheeks. Their colour is always light blown or gray, and geiunally 
more or less spotted with a darker shade. The naked jiads of tin* 
feet are more or less covered by the hair that grows between them. 
The skull and skeleton do not differ markedly from those of the 
other cats, but the small anterior upper prcmolar tooth found in 
many other species is usually wanting ; and the lower carnassial has a 
mdimental talon. Their habits are exactly those of tin* other Wild 
Cats, and they are exceeded by none in the untameabl(3 savagones> 
of their disposition. They captuie their ])rey in the same manner, 
either lying in wait, or noiselessly stealing Avithin reach, and then 
making a sudden rush or sjwing upon it. Their food consists of 
any mammals or birds which they can overpower. In inhabited 
countries they commit extensive ravages upon sheep, lambs, and 
poultry. Lynxes generally frequent rocky ])laces and forests, being 
active climbers, and passing much of their time among the branches 
of the trees. Their skins are of considerable commercial value. 

Zoologists are by no means agreed at present as to the specific 
distinctions, if any really exist, between the various modifications 
of this group. As many as eight species are sometimes recognised, 
four belonging to the Old and four to the New "World. The fortner 
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arc F, lynx, of Scandinavia, Kussia, Northern Asia, and till lately 
the forest regions of Central Europe ; though not an inhabitant of 
Britain during the historic period, its remains have been found in 
cave-deposits of Pleistocene age ; F. cervaria, Siberia ; F, iKinlina, 
Turkey, Greece, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain ; and F, isabellina, Tibet. 
The American varieties arc F. canadensis, the most northern species, 
and F, rnfa, the American Wild Cat or Bay Lynx, extensively dis- 
tributed fiom the Atlantic to the Pacific throughout nearly the 
whole latitude of the United States, but replaced in Texas and 



Ki(., J’J.s.- L>iix {iH’Ua lytu). I'loiu a \Yoli lu Elliot’.s 
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southern California by F. macidnta, and in northern Oregon and 
Washington tei ritoiy by F. fasciafa. 

Ii\ both cases, as might be supposed, specimens obtained from 
the more southern climates are shorter in their fur, more brightly 
coloured, and more distinctly sj)otted than those from colder regions. 
When only a few individuals of each most markeully difierent form 
are examined the distinctions are sufficiently evident. The occur- 
rence, however, of transitional or intcT-mediate forms makes it 
extremely difficult to draw the line between the difierent varieties 
or species, or to assign definite characters by which they can be 
separated. Wherefore it is best at present to accept the so-called 
species as only provisional, and wait until more abundant materials, 
with fuller knowledge of the localities from which they are derived, 
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and of the variations due to age, sex, season, and climate, have 
been more carefully studied. We shall then probably come to the 
conclusion that all or nearly all the existing forms of northern 
Lynxes, whether American or Eurasian, belong to what may fairly 
be called a species, which is becoming by degrees diUcrentiatcd into 
several more or less strongly marked local varieties. Mr. W, T. 
Blanford has indeed shown that the Ti})etiin I^ynx {F, 
is inseparable from F, h/nx : the .specimens from (lilgit being inter- 
mediate in colour between the ty^piwil forms of the two races. 
On the other hand, from the evidence of cranial characters, I'rofessor 
Miviirt is disposed to regard F. pordina as a valid species. 



Kk.. J'J'*.— Thr r«nna (/*//-, 


B. New iVorld Species . — The Puma or Oouguar (/’. cmmlor, Fig. 
229), commonly called “Panther’^ in the United States, is about 
the size of a Leopard, but of an uniform brown colour. It usually 
measures from nose to loot of tail about 40 inchc.s, the tail being 
rather more than half that length. The head is lather small com- 
pared with that of other Cats and has no mane, llie ears ai e large 
and rounded. The tail is cylindricjil, with some bushy elongation 
of the hairs near the end, but not forming a distinct tuft as in the 
Lion. The general colour of all the U 2 )j)er i)arts and sides of the 
adult is a tawny yellowish-brown, sometimes having a gray or 
silvery shade, but in some individuals daik or inclinijig to red. 
The lower i>arts of the body, inner suiface of the limbs, the 
throat, chin, and upper lii) are dirty white ; the outside of the ears, 
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pax'ticulaily at their base, and a patch on each side of the muzzle 
black ; the end of the tail dusky. The young arc, Avhen born, 
spotted with dusky brown and the tail ringed ; these markings 
gradually fading, and (juite disappearing before the animal becomes 
full-gi’own. 

The Puma has an exceedingly wide range of geographical 
distribution, extending over a hundred degrees of latitude, from 
(^anada in the north to Patagonia in the south, and w<as foi merly 
pretty geiua’ally diffused in suitable localities from the Atlantic to 
the Rieific Ocean, but the advances of civilisation have in recent 
years considerably curtailed the extent of the districts which it 
inhabits. In Ccnti al America it is still common in the dense forests 
which clothe the mountain ranges as high as 8000 or 9000 feet 
above the sea-level, where the hideous sound of its howling is 
said to be almost continuously heard at night during the bi’eeding 
season. Though an expert climber, it is by no means confined to 
wooded districts, being fre(]U(;ntly found in scrub and reeds along 
the banks of rivers, and even in the 0 })en 2 )ampas and jM-airies. Its 
habits much j-esemble those of the rest of the group to which it 
belongs ; aiid, like the Leopard, when it haj>pens to come within 
I’each of an abundant and easy prey, as the shec}) or calves of an 
outlying farming station, it kills far more than it can eat, cither 
for the sake of the blood only or to gratify its propensity for 
destruction. It rarely attacks man, and, *when pursued, escapes if 
possible by ascending lofty trees. Several instances have occurred 
of Pumas becoming tame in wii)tivity. Edmund Kean, the cele- 
bi’ated actor, had one which followed him about like a dog. When 
caressed they ex})i-ess their pleasure by purring like a domestic 
cat. 

F, onca, the Jaguar, is a largei* and more ])owerful animal than 
fhe last, and more I'csembles the Leopard in its colours. It also is 
found in both Kortli and South America, but with less extensive 
range, reaching noi'thwards only as far as Texas, and southwards 
nearly to Patagonia. It climbs as well as the Puma, and pi eys to 
a great extent upon monkeys. Several allied smaller elegantly 
spotted forms inhabiting the intratropical regions of America are 
commonly included under the name of Ocelot or Tiger Cat, though 
zoologists are still undecided whether under this designation scA^eral 
distinct species have not been confused, or whether all the Ocelots 
are to be referred to a single species {F. pardalis) showing great 
individual or racial variation. Their fur has always a tawny yellow 
or reddish-gray ground colour, and is marked Avith black spots, 
aggregated in streaks and blotches, or in elongated rings enclosing 
an area Avhich is rather darker than the general gi'ound colour. 
They range through the Avooded parts of tro])ical America, from 
Arkansas in the north as far south as Paraguay, and in their habits 
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resemble the other smaller members of the Cat tribe, being ready 
climbers and exceedingly bloodthirsty. 

yagiuirunili, rather larger than the Domestic Cat, with an 
elongated head and bod\% and of a uniform l)rownish-gray colour, 
ranges from Matamoras to Paraguay. F, eym is a small Cat, very 
Musteline in form, having an elongated head, body, and Uiil, and 
short limbs, and is also of a uniform light reddish-brown colour. 
It is a native of South Ameiica and Mexico. F. pajeros is the 
Pampas Cat. The American Lynxes have been already noticed 
with those of the Old World. 

C. Fo.«il Species. — It has l>een already incidentally mentioned 



that several of the existing species of /v//s, mu Ii as the Lion, 
Leopard and Caffre Cat, are met with in a fossil condition in the 
European Pleistocene deposits, and it may be added that the Pardine 
Lynx has left its remains in the caverti-deposits of ({ibraltar. The 
caves of Brazil have yielded remains of the »faguar and Ocelot ; 
while the Puma is found in the Pleistocene of the United Stjites. 
Existing species now inhalnting India are met with in cavern- 
deposits in Madras. In the Pliocene Siwaliks of Northern India 
the huge extinct F. cristata shows charactei’s connecting it both 
with the Tiger and the Jaguar ; and the same deposits also contaitis 
the remains of a small species of the size of F. hengalcnm. In 
Imrope numerous species occur in the Upper and Lower Pliocene, 
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some of which were as large as a Leopai’d. F. airm and F, aufjustn^ 
of the Pliocene of the United States, were of the dimensions of the 
Lion, 

Cyno’larm,’^ — The Cheeta or Hunting Leopard {L\ juhatm) is dis- 
tinguished from the othei* Felidm by the inner tubercle of the upper 
carnassial, though supported by a distinct root, having no salient 
cusp upon it ; by the tubercular molar being more in a line with 
the other teeth ; and by the claws being smaller, less curved, and 
less completely retractile, owing to the feebler development of the 
elastic ligaments. The skull is short and high, with the frontal 
region bi-oad and elevated in consequence of the large development 
of the frontal air-sinuses. The head is small and round, the body 
light, the limbs and tail long. Its colour is })ale yellowish-brown 
with small black spots. The Cheeta is less siivage and more 
(‘asily tiimed than most of the Cats. In Asia it has been trained 
for the chase of the Antelope. It has rather an extensive) geo- 
graphical range fi*om the Cape of Good Hojx', throughout Africa 
and the south-western parts of Asia, as far as Southern India. 

EAinct Geuvroj, — A number of forms arc gradually becoming 
known, especially through the researches of American paheonto- 
logists, which, though evidently animals of the same general type, 
and therefore to bo placed in or near the family Felidir, depart so 
much in various details of structure that they must l)e referred to 
different genera,. As one of the points in which Felis manifests its 
specialisation is the reduction of the number of the molar series of 
teeth, with concomitant shortening of the jaws, it might be 
supposed that in the earlier and perhai)s ancestral forms these 
teeth would ])C more numerous and apjn’oach more nearly to the 
primitive or typical number of the heterodont mammals, viz. seven 
on each side. This is actually the case. Similarly we find that 
many of these forms exhibit a less specialised structure of the teeth 
themselves, as is shown by the absence of the anterior lobe of the 
upper carnassial, and the retention of the hind talon in the corre- 
sponding loAver tooth. Again, some of them have an alisphenoid 
canal in the skull ; while the femur may have a third trochanter, 
and the claws be very imperfectly retractile. 

An extremely generalised form is the small ProaduniSy from the 
Upper Eocene and Lower Miocene, wuth 'ni 1 , an alisphenoid 
canal, and a third trochanter to the femur. of the North 

American Miocene, is a larger allied form, with f;, m i ; the upper 
carnassial having no anterior lobe, and the ungual phalanges being 
devoid of bony sheaths. The characters of the base of the skull, 
and the form and relations of the astragalus, differ very consider- 
ably from Felis. Pseiidadurm, from the Fi'ench Miocene, is another 
very generalised Feline, in which there may be either three or four 
1 Wagler, Syst. Amphih. etc. p. 30 (1830). 
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pi’emolars, and the lower cariiassial may retain its inner cusp. 
uAHlurictis, of the French Phosphorites, with m together 

with several Ameincan Miocene genera, such as Nmnums (p jf, 
?n 1), Archcelurm (p m 1), Pogoiiodmi (p :J, m and lloplo- 
phoneus (p m J), approach more closely to the modern Cats, 
although many or all of them retain the alisphenoid canal, and have 
not yet developed the anterior lobe to the upper cfirnassial, or lost 
the talon to the lower one. Hoplophoneua has a descending flange 
to the mandible ; and its scapholunar bone has a line indicating its 
dual origin; while the femur still retains the third trochanter, 
of which all traces are lost in the modern Cats. 

On the other hand, some of the extinct Fclkhv show a most 
remarkable tendency towards a specialisation not occurring in any 
of the surviving members of the family, viz. an enormous develop- 
ment of the upper ciinines, with which is usually associated an 
expansion downwards and flattening of the anteiior part of the 
ramus of the lower jaw, on the outer side of which the canine lies, 
when the mouth is closed. In Macherodm ifcrogeus, the Sjibre- 
toothed Tiger, from the caves of Brazil and also from Pleistocene 
deposits near Buenos Ayres, an animal about the size of a Tiger, 
these teeth are 7 inches in length, greatly comju’essed, and finely 
serrated on the trenchant anterior edges. Similar serrations ai-e 
seen on a much fainter scale in the unworn teeth of modern Tigers. 
Many modifications of this commonly-called “ machierodont ” type 
have been met with both in the Old and New World. In AL 
cult lid en.% of the Upper Pliocene of Italy and France, the uppei* 
canine is long and narrow, with smooth cutting edges ; the smaller 
form described as M. ineganthereou being apparently the female 
of this species. AL crenatideus, of the same deposits, is distinguished 
by the shorter and broader upper canine, in which both edges are 
strongly serrated ; the same feature occurring in the closely allied 
or identical M, latidenn of the English cavern-deposits. The Italian 
Pliocene form described as AT. nestiamis has serrations only on the 
hinder edge of the upper canine, and the third lower pi*emolar 
is separated ])y a long interval from the fourth. AT. nemfor, 
of the Pleistocene of South America, is remarkable as being the 
only member of the family in Avhich the humerus has no ente- 
picondylar foramen. A very remarkable form, EusmiluSy from the 
Upper Eocene Phosphorites of Central France, differs from all other 
known Felines in having only two pairs of incisors in the lower jaw, 
and a small canine separated by a very long diastema from the 
cheek-teeth, which consist only of one premolar and one sectorial 
true molar. The lower jaw is enormously expanded towards the 
symphysis to protect the large uj)per canines. This animal then, 
although of Eocene age, appears to form the culminating develop- 
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ment of the sabre-toothed or macha^rocloiit dentition, the most 


specially carnivorous type of structure known. 

Other species of Macluvrodui^ are found in the Pliocene de- 


posits of Europe and Asia. The accompany- 
ing woodcut exhibits the last two iipj^er teeth 
of the Indian 71/. smilensis, from which, it will 
be seen that the inner tu])ercle of the carnassial 
is much reduced in size, while the molar is 
very minute. 

Fnmih} VlVEliKiD/E. 

Premolars i! or Molars -}■ or H. bTpper 
carnassial usually without an anterior lobe, and 
the lower one with a well -developed talon ; 



of (ho left upper carnassial 


second lower incisor (as in all the following Macharodvs 

families) raised above the le\'el of the first and 


third. Auditory bulla externally constricted, and divided by a 
septum. An alisphenoid canal (with very rare exceptions). Carotid 
canal distinct as a groove on the side of the bulla. Humerus 
usually with an entcpicoiidylar foramen. Digits usually 5-5, but 
sometimes the jiollex or hallux or both may be wanting. Dorsal 
vertebra' 13 or 14. Limited in distribution to the Old World. 


The subfamily Cryptoproctinae contains the single genus Crypto- 
procta} Dentition: i c p m ; total 36. The teeth 
generally closely resemble those of the Felhlw, The first premolar 
of both jaws is very minute and early deciduous. The upper 
carnassial has a very small inner tubercle, quite at the anterior part 
of the tooth. The true molar is very small and placed transversely. 
The lower carnassial has a large trenchant bilobed blade, and a 
very minute talon, but no inner cusp. Skull generally like that of 
Feli% but proportionately longer and narrower. Orbit widely open 
behind. Verte])rai : C 7, D 13, L 7, S 3, C 29. Body elongated. 
Limbs moderate in size. Feet subplantigrade ; five well-developed 
toes on each, with sharp, compressed, retractile claws. Ears 
moderate. Tail long and cylindrical. 

The only known species, C. ferox, the “ Foussa ” of the Malagasy, 
is peculiar to Madagascar, being the largest carnivorous animal in 
the island. It is about twice the size of the common Cat (5 feet 
from nose to end of tail), with short close fur of nearly unifoim 
pale brown. Little is as yet kno^vn of its habits, except that it is 
nocturnal, frequently attacks and carries off goats, and especially 
kids, and shows great ferocity when wounded, on which account it 
is much dreaded by the natives. 

The remaining numerous specific and generic modifications found 


1 Bennett, Trans, Zoo7, Soe, vol, i. p. 137 (1833). 
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in the existing animals belonging to this family seem to arrange 
themselves mainly into two tolerably distinct gi'oni)s, distinguish- 
able by the characters of the auditory bulla and iieighl)ouring parts 
of the base of the skull, and by the structure of the feet. The one 
form has the genus Viverm or Civet Cats for its most typical repre- 
sentative, and the other Hmyedes or the Ichneumons. 

Subfamily ViverrinsB. — Auditory bulla oval, or rather conical, 
broad and truncated and not everted behind, narrow in front and 
more or less compressed at the sides. Tin*, outer or anterioi' 
chamber very small and hat. The meatus with scarcely any 
inferior lij), its orifice being close to the tym])anic ring. l*ar- 
occipiUvl process triangular, its apex projecting slightly beyond the 
bulla. Claws strongly curved and more or less retractile. Perineal 
scent-glands generally present. 

This subfamily includes both Ethiopian and Oriental forms, but 
the former are the more numerous. 

The typical section, which includes five genera, has the follow- 
ing characters. Dentition : f |, c -J, p nt, H (I in lYtoiiodon) ; 
total 40. Skull elongated; facial jwrtion small and compi-essed. 
Orbits well-defined but incomplete behind. Teeth always sectorial, 
never veiy small. Yertebrie: C 7, I) 1**1, L 7 (or J) 14, L G), 
S 3, C 22-30. Body elongated and compressed. Head ])ointed in 
front; cars rather small. Extremities short. Feet small and 
rounded, 'foes short, five on each foot. First toe both on fore 
and hind feet much shorter than the others. Palms and soles 
covered Avitli hair, except the pads of the feet and toes, and in 
some species a narrow central line on the under side of the sole, 
extending backwards nearly to the heel. Tail moderate or long ; 
usually marked with dark and light rings. A pair of largo glandular 
follicles situated on the perineum (in both sexes), and secreting in 
most species an oily substance of a peculiarly penetrating odour. 

The numerous species of this section form a large series, the 
two extremes of which differ considerably, but the several genera 
into which they may be divided blend so into one another that it is 
difficult to differentiate them sharply. 

All the animals of this section are, for their size, extremely 
active, fierce, and rapacious. They feed chiefly oji small mammals 
and birds. 

ViverrtL^ — This includes the largest species. The teeth (Fig. 
232) are stouter and less compressed than in the other genera ; the 
second upper molar being especially larger. The auditory bulla smaller 
and more pointed in front. Body shorter and stouter ; limbs 
longer; tail shorter, tapering. Under side of tarsus completely 
covered with hair. Claws longer and less retractile. Fur rather 
long and loose, and in the middle line of the neck and back usually 
1 Linn. Syst NaL 12th ed. vol. i. p. 63 (1766). 
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elongated so as to form a sort of crest or mane ; neck with a black 
gorget. Pupil circular when contracted. Perineal glands greatly 
developed. These characters a2)ply especially to V, civetta, the 
African Civet, or ‘‘ Civet-Cat ’’ as it is commonly called, an animal 
rather larger than a common Fox, and an inhabitant of inti*a- 
tropical Africa. F. zihetha, the Indian Civet, of about equal size, 
inhabits Bengal, China, the Malay Peninsula, and adjoining islands. 
F tangahniga, from Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines, 



l-’io. 'J.MJ — 'riu* n]ii>cr fleiitilKui of the linliun Civet. (I'ln'ri’n zihi tht). Fioin ilii> 

Pal<rontiAoifia Indim, 

and /". nietjasjyUa, from Burma, are smaller but nearly allied 
animals ; the latter being more distinctly sjiotted than either of the 
others. From these sjiecies and the next the civet of commerce, 
once so much admired as a perfume in England, and still largely 
used in the East, is obtained. The animals ai*e ke^it in cages, and 
the odoriferous secretion collected from the interior of the perineal 
follicles with a spoon or spatula. 

The Rasse or Lesser Indian Civet (F. inalaccenm) may be re- 
garded as the representative of a distinct group of Vivernt^ although 
often referred to a separate genus {Firerrknla). The size of this 
animal is smaller than in the typical group, the build is slighter, the 
muzzle liner, the claws sharper and more curved, and there is no 
erectile mane along the back. Generally there is an alisphenoid 
canal in the skull ; and the anterior chamber of the auditory bulla is 
much more inflated than the hinder one, so that the apj)arent length 
of the whole bulla is increased. This species is found over the 
greater j^art of Indiii, and extends to the Malay Peninsula and 
Southern China. 

Large species of Viverra occur in the Pleistocene and Pliocene of 
India, and also in the Pliocene of France, which a}q)roximate in 
some characters of the dentition to the extinct genus Iciithermm^ 
mentioned at the end of the family. Species of this genus have 
also been described from the Miocene and Upper Eocene of Europe. 
The Lower Miocene F. antiqua has an alisphenoid canal, and all the 
other cranial characters of the tyjncal forms. 

Fossa} — The Fossa of Madagascar comes so close to the Rasse 
^ Gray, Proc. Zod, Soc. 1864, p. 518. 
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that its right to generic distinction seems douhtful. There is, 
however, no scent-pouch. The limbs are slender ; and there are 
two small bare spots on the sole of the hind foot, above the 
plantar pads. There is no dark line along the back ; the throat 
gorget of Viverra is absent ; and in the tail the spots only tend to 
form rings, which are not complete. The skull has an alisphenoid 
canal, and a large bulla as in the typical group of llrernf. 

Genettii } — The Gcnettes are smaller animals, with more elon- 
gated and slender bodies, and shorter limbs than the Civets. Skull 
elongated and narrow. Auditory bulla large, elongated, rounded 



Fifi. ‘j;i;3.~Tl«c Common CSeiiet ((kuetta vnigarU), 


at both ends. Teeth compressed and sharp pointed. The inner 
side of the third upper premolar has a tubercle not present in the 
previous genus, and the talon of the lower carnassial is larger. 
Pupil contracting to a linear aperture. Tail long, slender. Fur short 
and soft, spotted or cloudy. Under side of the tarso-metatarsus 
with a narrow longitudinal bald streak. No pouch for storing the 
secretion of the scent- gland. G, vulgaris, the common (4enot 
(Fig. 233), is found in France south of the river Loire, Spain, 
South-Western Asia, and Africa from Barbary to the Cape. 
G, felina, seuegalensis, tigrina, and pardali^ are other named species, 
all African in habitat. . 

A few details (taken from Professor Mivart's memoirs on the 
^ Cuvier, Mgne- Animal, vol. i. p. 156 (1817), 
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-JCluroidea) of the anatomy of the soft parts of the Genet may be 
given as illustration of these parts in the Carnivora generally, and 
of this family and genus in particular. The salivary glands are 
shown in Fig. 19 (p. 56), and these conform to the general type 
prevalent in the 
yEluroidea. Thus 
there is a distinct 
zygomatic gland ; 
the parotid with 
its (Sterio’s) duct 
is well developed ; 
and there is a 
small submaxil- 
lary gland. The 
stomach (Fig. 

234), while con- 
forming to the 
simple type char- 
acteristic of the “34. — Stoiiiacli of Goiit't cut 0 })en. O'soi)hagus pu, 

p . . jiyloric x.'Jve: r. siuldon beij<l wberr internal folds are inter- 

V, a r n 1 V 0 r a, is mpted. (Fr<.»m Mivart, Vt'ov. Zool. Soc. 1882, p. 505.) 

much larger than 

in the Cat ; it is characterised by the presence of some strongly 
marked internal folds near the pyloric extremity, which stop sud- 
denly at a point where the stomach makes an abrupt constriction 
and flexure. Beyond this point there are three other longitudinal 

folds ; and the pyloric valve is 
small. The allied genera present 
modifications from this form of 
stomach. The coecum (Fig. 
235) is short, thick, and 
pointed. The liver (Fig. 236) 
much resembles that of the 
Cat, but differs in that the left 
lateral lobe is undivided, al- 
though having a small groove 
on its posterior or abdominal 
aspect, while the cystic fissure 
is less deep, and situated more 
to the right. The caudate lobe 
is relatively longer, has a deep 
concavity, and runs unintei'- 
ruptedly into the Spigelian ; 
the latter being relatively somewhat larger than in the Catj 
with a deep groove dividing the proximal third from the distal 
two-thirds. In Viverm the right lateral and right central lobes 
are nearly equal in size. The variations in the form of the liver 

34 



F 1 <!. 235.— Caecum of Gciu't. (After Mivsirt, 
loc, cit. p. 508.) 
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of the allied genera are detailed in Professor Mivart’s memoir. 
The brain of the Genet is shown in Fig. 23 (p. 71); the small 
depression d placed on the superior lateral gyrus appears to be 
the sole representative of the distinct crucial sulcus which dis- 


\c 



Pio. 28rt.— Abdominal aspect <yf the liver of the Genet, c, Caudal lobe ; (fh, ^all-bladder ; hn^ 
hepatic artery ; kil, hepatic duct; LC, left central lobe; LL, left lateml lobe ; pr, i>ortiil vein; 
KC, right central lobe; Ji/y, right lateral l(»be; Sp, Spigehau lobe; it, veim cava. (Frnin 
Muart, Proc, ZooL Soc. 1SS*2, p, 610.) 


tinguishes the brains of the Felidce from those of all other members 
of the ^luroidea. 


Prionodon, ^ — This and the following genus comprise the beauti- 



ful Linsangs (Fig. 238), which are dis- 
tinguished from the preceding genera 
by the loss of the second upper molar, 
which is, however, very small in some 
of the Genets. In the present genus the 
ground colour is whitish or yellowish 
with brown or black markings, which 
may either form broad continuous patches 
across the hinder part of the body, or 
may be broken up into spots. The tail 
is very long, the limbs comparatively 
short, and the fur very short and close. 
The pollex and hallux are well developed; 
the claws are almost completely retractile ; 
and the tarsus and metatarsus are com- 


Fio. 237.— Cificum of Prionodon. 
(Prom Mivart, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1882, 
p. 508.) 


pletely haired. The pupil is round. The 
caecum (Fig. 237) is remarkably small. 
This genus is exclusively Oriental, and 


comprises P. gracilis from Borneo, Java, and (?) Sumatra, P. pardi- 


' Horsfield, Zool, Research. Java (1824). — Primodontidoc. 
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colm from Nipal, and P. rmculosus from Tenasserim ; the head and 
body of the latter measuring from 18 to 20 inches in length. 
Speaking of P. pardicolor, Mr. Hodgson observes that it is ‘‘ equally 
at homo on trees and on the ground ; it dwells and breeds in the 
hollows of decayed trees. It is not gregarious at all, and preys 
chiefly upon small birds, which it is wont to pounce upon from the 



Fio. 238.--The African Lnisanj? (Poiana jmnsia). From Mi\art, Proc. Zool, Soc. 18S2, p, 1(50. 


cover of the grass. The times of breeding are said to be February 
and August, and the litter to consist of two young, there being two 
litters each year.^’ 

Poitma .^ — This African genus, represented solely by one species, 
P. po'ensis (Fig. 238), from Fernando Po, is very closely allied to 
the preceding, but the spots are smaller, and show no tendency to 
run into transverse bands or stripes, except in the region of the 
head and shoulder ; while the sole of the foot has a narrow bald 
band running up towards the tarsus, as in Genetfa, The length 


^ Gray, Proc, Zool, Zoc, 1864, p. 520. 
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of the head and body is 38 inches, and that of the tail about 40 
inches. It is probable that this animal should really be regarded 
as a slightly aberrant species of the genus Prionodori, 

The five following genera differ in several important respects 
from all the preceding, and collectively constitute the Paradaxurine 
section of Professor Mivart. With the exception of one African form, 
they are mainly Oriental. In this section the auditory bulla is 
frequently in two portions, the posterior moiety in one case being 
unossified, and it is always much narrowed in front (Fig. 239). 
The palate (as in the figure) may be much i)roduced behind the 
molars ; and the teeth are often but slightly sectorial, and may be 
very small. The long tail is in most cases not ringed. 

Paradoxurus} — Dentition : i §, c p m H ; total 40. The 
blunt and rounded form of the cusps of the hinder premolar 
and the molar teeth distinguishes this genus from most of the 
members of the family. Vertebrae: C 7, 1) 13, L 7, S 3, C 29-36. 
Head pointed in front. Ears small, rounded. Body long. Limbs 
moderate. Palms and soles almost entirely naked, and joining the 
foot-pads without the intervention of any hairy s})ace. Claws com- 
pletely retractile. Pupil vertical. Tail long, non-prehensile ; in 
the Indian species ’svithout rings. The Paradoxures or Palm-Civets 
are less strictly carnivorous than the other members of the family. 
They are mostly about the size of the common Cat, or rather larger, 
and are partly arboreal in their habits. The species are rather 
numerous, and present considerable variations in the details of the 
form and size of their molar teeth ; in only a few does the bony 
palate extend behind the molars. They are restricted geographic- 
ally to Southern Asia and the Indo-Malayan archipelago. The best 
known species^ are P. nigeVi P. hermaphrodituSi P. jerdmi, P. aureus, 
P. grayi from India and Burma, P. phUippinensis of the Philij)- 
pines, P. larvatiis of Southern China and Formosa, P. leucemystax 
of the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Borneo, and 1\ musschenhroeki 
of Celebes. The name Paradoxmus was applied from the mistaken 
notion that the tail was prehensile. Mr. Blanford^ gives the 
following account of the habits of P. niger: ‘‘The common Palm- 
Civet, Tree-Cat, or Toddy-Cat, is a familiar animal in most parts of 
India, though, being thoroughly nocturnal in its habits, it is but 
rarely seen in the daytime. It is arboreal, passing the day gener- 
ally in trees, either coiled up in the branches, or in a hole in 
the trunk, and in places where cocoa-nut palms are common it 
frequently selects one of them for a residence. Mango groves 
are also a favourite resort. It not unfrequently takes up its 
abode in the thatched roofs of houses ; Jerdon found a large colony 

^ F. Cuvier, Hist Nat des Mammifhres, No. 186 (1821). 

2 See W. T. Blanford, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1885, p, 780. 

^ Fauna of British India, “Mammalia,*’ p. 108 (1888). 
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established in the rafters of his own house in Tellicheri. It even 
occurs in large towns ; I have known of one being caught in the 
middle of Calcutta/’ 


Arciogale} — This genus — represented only by A, irivirgata of 
Java, and A, leucotis of Burma, Tenasserim, Sumatra, Java, etc. — 
is chiefly distinguished from Paradomrus by the extremely small 
size of the cheek-teeth 


(Fig. 239), which are 
often not in contact 
with one another; the 
upper carnassial being 
almost triangular in 
shape. Palate fre- 
quently convex .longi- 
tudinally between the 
carnassial s, and greatly 
produced behind the 
last molar, with a very 
narrow bony aperture 
of the posterior nares. 
The soles of the feet 
are still more naked 
than in Parado.nirus ; 
and the pollex and 
hallux are more diverg- 
ent. In A. hiucofis the 
length of the head and 
body is 26*5 inches, and 
the tail 27 inches. In 
many specimens the 
three dorsal stripes are 
much less distinctly 
marked than in others, 
and tend to break up 
into spots ; while the 



general coloration is Pia. 230.— Palatal aspect of the left side of the cranium 


considerably lighter. 

Hemigale^^ another 
modification of the 


and itiandible of Arctogalc leucotis. cr, Anterior oiiening of 
alisphenoid canal ; o, foramen ovale ; c, carotid canal 
(From Mivart, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1882, p. 105.) 


Paradoxure type, contains one species, IL hardwickei, from Borneo 
and Malacca, an elegant-looking animal, smaller and more slender 
than the Paradoxures, of light gray colour, with transverse broad 
dark bands across the back and loins ; the proximal portion of the 
tail being ringed. The tarsus is hairy. The general cranial 


^ Gray, Froc, Zool. Soc, 1864, p. 642, cx Petero. 

^ Jourdan, Comptes Feiidtis, vol. v. p. 442 (1887). Amended. 
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characters are those of Faradaxurus, but the auditory bulla is 
ankylosed into a single piece. 

Arctictis} — Dentition : i c p m \ total 40. The pos- 
terior upper molar and the first lower premolar very often absent. 
Cheek-teeth generally small and rounded, with a distinct interval 
between them, but formed generally on the same pattern as 
Faradoxurus, Vertebrae: C 7, D 14, L 5, S 3, C 34. Body 
elongated. Head broad behind, with a small pointed face. 
Whiskers long and numerous. Ears small, rounded, but clothed 
with a pencil of long hairs. Eyes small. Limbs short. Soles and 
palms broad, entirely naked. Tail very long and prehensile ; 
thickly covered with long hair. Fur long and harsh. Caecum 
extremely small. But one species is known. A, hinturong^ the 
Binturong, an inhabitant of Southern Asia from Nipal through the 
Malay Peninsula to the islands of Sumatra and Java. Although 
structurally agreeing closely with the Paradoxures, its tufted ears, 
long, coarse, and dark hair, and prehensile tail give it a very 
different external appearance. It may be regarded as a very 
aberrant Paradoxure, connected, so far as dental characters are 
concerned, with Faradoxurus by means of Arctogale. The bony 
palate also extends considerably behind the last molar, as in the 
latter. The Binturong is slow and cautious in its movements, 
chiefly if not entirely arboreal, and appears to feed on vegetiible as 
well as animal substances. 

Nandinm^ contains one species, N hinoia/a, a somewhat 
aberrant Paradoxure, from West Africa. It is rather smaller than 
the true Paradoxures, with smaller and more pointed molar teeth, 
and no caecum. The wall of the hinder chamber of the auditory 
bulla remains through life unossificd. 

The dentition appears to be of a more decidedly carnivorous 
type than in the other members of the section. 

Cynogale.^ — This remarkable genus is regarded by Professor 
Mivart as representing a third section of the Viverrinm ; it contains 
one species, C, hennetti (described by S. Muller under the name of 
Fotanwphilus barbatus\ from Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Peninsula. This is a curious Otter -like modification of the 
Viverrine type, having semi-aquatic habits, both swimming in the 
water and climbing trees, living upon fish, Crustacea, small 
mammals, birds, and fruit. The number and general arrangement 
of its teeth are as in Faradoxurus, but the premolars are peculiarly 
elongated, compressed, pointed and recurved, somewhat as in the 
Seals, though the molars are tuberculated. The head is elongated, 

^ Temminck, Frospcctus de Monographies des Mammifires, March 1824 ; 
Monographies, vol. i. p, xxi. (1827). 

® Gray, Lid of Mamm, Brit Mus, p. 64 (1843). 

* Gray, Proc, Zoot Soc, 1836, p. 88. 
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the muzzle broad and depressed. Whiskers very long and 
abundant. Ears small and rounded. Toes short and slightly 
webbed at the base. Tail short, cylindrical, covered with short 
hair. Fur very dense and soft, of a dark brown colour, mixed 
with black and gray. Humerus without entepicondylar foramen. 

Subfamily Herpestinae. — Auditory bulla very prominent, and 
somewhat pear-shai)ed, the posterior chamber being large, rounded, 
and generally with its greatest prominence to the outer side. The 
anterior chamber considerably dilated, and produced into a short 
inferior wall to the auditory meatus, in which is a depression or 
vacuity just below the centre of the opening of the meatus. 
Sometimes this vacuity is continued into the meatus, forming a 
narrow fissure. The paroccipital process does not project beyond 
the ljulla, but is s])read out and lost (in adult animals) on its 
})ostcrior surface. Toes straight ; claws lengthened, exserted, 
non -re tractile. Xo perineal glands. The dentition is always of 
a markedly sectorial type ; and the orbit may be surrounded by 
bone. Very generally the aims opens into a saediko depression. 
The majority of the genera are Ethiopian ; the type genus alone 
extending into the Oriental and Palaearctic regions. 

Herpe'^k^.^ — Dentition; i c sometimes [|, w|; total 

40 or 36. Teeth of molar series generally with strongly developed, 
sharply -pointed cusps. Skull elongated, constricted behind the 
orbits. Face short and compressed. Frontal region broad and 
aT'ched. Postorbital processes of frontal and jugal bones well 
developed, generally meeting so as to complete the circle of the 
orbit behind. Vertebme: (3 7, D 13, L 7, S 3, C 21-26. Head 
pointed in front. Ears short and rounded. Body very long and 
slender. Extremities short. Five toes on each foot, the first, 
especially that on the hind foot, very short. Toes free, or but 

slightly palmated. Palms generally naked. Distal portion of 

soles naked, under surface of tarsus and metatarsus usually 
clothed -with hair, but considerable specific variation in this respect. 
Tail long or moderate, generally thick at the base, and sometimes 
covered with more or less elongated hair. The longer hairs 
covering the body and tail almost always annulated. This genus 
contains a very large number of animals commonly called 
Ichneumons, or in India Mungooses, varying in size from that of a 
large Cat down to a Weasel. They are widely distributed over 
the African continent and the southern parts of Asia, especially 
India and the Indo-Malayan archipelago, one species occurring also 
in Spain. They are mostly terrestrial in their habits, feeding on 
small mammals and birds, reptiles, especially snakes, eggs of birds 
and reptiles, and also insects. Some species are partially 
domesticated, being used to keep houses clear of rats, mice, and 
^ IlHger, Prodromiis SysL Mamm. p. 135 (1811). 
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snakes. //. khneumon was a sacred animal to the ancient 
Egyptians. They vary considerably in appearance, some, as II, 
gahra and II, urva (Fig. 240), are larger and heavier, with stouter 
body, longer limbs, and stronger teeth. The common Indian 
Mungoose (//. mungo) is considerably smaller than the Egyptian 
form ; its fur is of a pale gray colour, the hairs being largely 
white ringed, while the cheeks and throat are more or less reddish. 
Like the Egyptian species, it is frequently domesticated, and put 
to a similar use. It is especially serviceable in India as a serpent- 
killer, destroying not only the eggs and young of these creatures, 
but attacking without hesitation and killing the most venomous 



Fig. 240.— The Crah-eating Mungoonc (HcrpcAfei P’nnii Hlaufuifl, Mowmohn oj 

Jii’itiih Ivifut, j), 130. 

adult snakes. The fact that it invai'iably survives those en- 
counters has led to the belief that it either enjoys immunity from 
the effects of snake -poison, or that after being bitten it has 
recoiu'se, as the natives maintain, to the root of a plant as an 
antidote. Neither of these suppositions has stood the test of 
scientific examination, for it has been found that when actually 
bitten it falls a victim to the poison as rajiidly as other mammals, 
while there is no trustworthy evidence of its seeking a vegetable 
antidote. The truth seems to be that the Mungoose, by its 
exceeding agility and quickness of eye, avoids the fangs of the 
snake while fixing its own teeth in the back of the reptile’s neck. 
One large species, believed to be from Africa, recently described as 
H, grardiSy is remarkable for the extreme complexity of the cusps 
on the molars, and also for the absence of an entepicondylar 
foramen to the humerus ; the latter feature also occurring in the 
allied H, alhicandatus. The Oriental H, urva (Fig, 246) is stilted to 
be somewhat aquatic in habits, and to feed on frogs and crabs. 
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Kemains of the small IL nipalensis occur in the cavern-deposits 
of Madras. Viverroids from the Miocene and Upper Eocene of 
Europe, which agree with Ilerpestes in the presence of an inner 
tubercle to the third upper premolar and of a hinder cusp to the 
fourth lower premolar, have been referred to the existing genus. 
The species which have been separated generically under the three 
follomng names are very closely allied to Herjmtes, 

Helofjde^^ premolars ij, without diastema between first and 
second ; soles of feet completely naked. Contains two small 
South- African species, II . parvula and IL undnlata. 

Bdeogale/^ contains also two small Ichneumon-like animals, 11. 
cr(fssicanda and diftering from IIcipeHteH proper in having only 

four toes on each foot, both pollex and hallux being absent. The 
orlfit is nearly complete, the tail of moderate length and rather 
bushy. 

Cffnidis .^ — Pollex present, but hallux absent. Skull shorter 
and broader than in Herpedf^ rather con- 
tracted behind the orbits, which are large 
and complete behind. Face short. • An- 
terior chamber of the auditory bulla very 
large. Fi'orit claws elongated. C. ptenl 
cillata^ from South Africa. The caecum 
(Fig. 241) of this genus is longer than in 
any other member of the family. 

All the foregoing Herpestines have 
the nose short, with its under surface 
flat, bald, and vuth a median longitudinal 
groove. The remaining forms have the 
nose more or less produced, with its under 
side convex, and a space between the 
nostrils and the upper lip covered with. 
close adpressed hairs, and without any 
median groove. 



llhinogah .'^ — Toes 5-5, Claws of fore 


Fig. 241. — C»*cuiu of Cymctii> 
]^uk‘iUata. (From Mivart, Prot’. 
Zool. Soc. 1882, p. r>08.) 

feet short, compressed, acute. Under sur- 
face of tarsus hairy. Palate fiat. Founded on a single specimen 
from East Africa, IL mellerL 

Crosmrclmi^.^ — Dentition: i c 1, ?> in ; total 36. Snout 

and curved. 
Tail shorter 
Species : , C. 


elongated. 


hP f ; 

5-5. Claws on fore feet lone 


Toes 

Hallux very short. Under surface of tarsus naked, 
than the body, tapering. Palate flat. Fur harsh. 


^ Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1861, p. 308. 

3 Peters, Mith. Ges, Nat. Freundc Berlin^ 19th November 1850. 
^ Ogilby, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1833, p. 48. 

^ Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1864, p. 573. 

^ F. Cuvier, Hist. Nat. des 3fain7nifireSf No. 199 (1825). 
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obscnrusy the Kusimanse, a small burrowing animal from West 
Africa, of uniform dark brown colour ; C. fasciafns ; 0, zebra ; and 
C, gamhiamis, 

Suricata} — A more distinct genus than any of the above. The 
dental formula as in the last, but the teeth of the cheek-series 
remarkably short in the antero-posterior direction, corresponding 
with the shortness of the skull generally (Fig. 222). Orbits 
complete behind. Vertebra? : C 7, D 15, L 6, S 3, C 20. Though 
the head is short and broad, the nose is pointed and rather 
produced and movable. Ears very short. }3ody shorter and 
limbs longer than in llerpestes. Toes 4-4, the ])ollex and hallux 
being absent. Claws on fore feet very long and narrow, arched, 
pointed, and subequal. Hind feet with much shorter claws, soles 
hairy. Tail rather shorter than the body. One species only is 
known, the Suricate, S. ietradacff/lay a small gray-browui animal, 
with dark transverse stripes on the hinder part of the back, from 
South Africa. The ca?cum is short. 


Galldiciiny^ Galideo,^ and Hemigalidea ^ are names of three slight 



Fio. 242.-— Caecum of Gnlhlca 
elegam. (From Mivart, Proc. 
Zool. Soc. 1882, p. 508.) 


generic modifications of the Viverrinc tyi)c, 
allied to the Ilnpestiurv, but placed hy 
Mivart in a distinct subfamily, GididkiUmv, 
They are all charactcrivscd by the absence 
of the alisphenoid canal in the skull, as 
well as of the entcpicondylar foramen to 
the humerus ; and are inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar. The best known, G(didea degansy 
is a lively Squiri'el-like little animal with 
soft fur and a long bushy tail, which climbs 
and jumps with agility. It is of a chestnut- 
brown colour, the tail being annulated with 
darker brown. The cyecurn (Fig. 242) is 
remarkable for its comparative length and 
pointed termination. Ilfmigalidea is dis- 
tinguished by the absence of rings on the 
tail. Galidictis vittata and driata chiefly 
differ from the Ichneumons in their colora- 


tion, being gray with parallel longitudinal 

stripes of dark brown. 


Ewpleres^ is another form, also from Madagascar, which has 
been placed in a subfamily apart. It differs remarkably from all 
the other Viverridee in the weak development of the jaws and the 


^ Desraarest, ‘‘Tabl. Meth. Marnm.” in DivL d'FIist. Nat. vol. xxiv, 

2 Geoffrey, Coaiptcs Jicfidusy 1837, p. 578. 
* Geoffrey, Mag. de Zool, 1839, j>p. 27, 37. 

^ Doyfere, Ann. Sci. Nat. vol. iv. p. 281 (1835). 

^ Jonrdan, Comptes Me'ndm, 1837, p. 422. Amended. 
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small size of the teeth {Fig. 243), in consequence of which it was, 
when first discovered, placed in the order Insectivora. Dentition : 
iK \y P f Vertebrje : C 7, D 13, L 7, S 3, 0 20. 


No alisphenoid 
canal ; an entepi- 
condylar fora- 
men to the hum- 
erus. But one 
.species is known, 
E. (joudoii. 

E.iiiiid Gen- 
era . — The Ter- 



tiaries of the Old 
AVorld have 


Kuj. ‘213.— Skull *)f Jiupictes goudati. ^ natural size. 
Mils. Koy. Coll. Surjicoiis. 


yielded several genera allied to the existing Viverroids, some of 
which show decided signs of affinity wdth other families. Of these 
the Lower Miocene Amphidu appears to be nearly related to Viverra, 
but is distinguished by the form of the second lower molar, which is 
longer and ha.s two distinct roots. Ealteojoionodon, of the French 
Phosphorites, has a dentition very like that of Prionodon, the molars 
being reduced to J ; the skull has an aJisphenoid canal and the 
general basal characters of the Viverridcc^ but resembles the Mmtelidce 
in the iiresence of a glenoid foramen and in the position of the 
condylar foramen. In StenojdeActL^ of the same deposits, the dental 
formula is i jj, c | ; and although the skull has a complete 

septum in the bulla, yet some of the cranial and dental features ap- 
pi’oximate so decidedly towards those of the extinct ]\[ udelidcVf as to 
lead some authorities to refer the genus to that family. The most 
}jrobable explanation of this resemblance is that the Musteloids 
have originated from generalised Viverroids allied to Sfenoplesictis. 
The Lower Pliocene IctUherium differs from all other Viverroids in 


the presence of three distinct lobes to the upper carnassial, and 
thereby connects the other members of the family so closely wdth 
the Hycenuhv that it is practically impossible to draw up a defini- 
tion which will distinguish the two families. 

The North American hlocene genera Miacis and JDidymktis are 
generally regarded as representing a separate family — Miacidee — 
with affinities both to the Viverrida' and Canidev. 


Family Proteleid.e. 

Skull with no alisphenoid canal ; and the auditory bulla divided 
into two distinct chambers. Dorsal vertebraj 15. Molars Pre- 
molar and molar teeth very small and simple in character. 

Froieles .^ — This genus contains but a single species, P. cristatus^ 
^ Geoffrey, dii MusiutHf voL xi. p. 854 (1824). 
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the Aard-Wolf or Earth- Wolf of the Dutch colonists of the Cape, an 
animal nearly allied to the Hyiienas, but remarkably modified in its 
dentition, the molar teeth being very small, placed far apart, and 

almost rudi- 
mentary in char- 
acter (Fig. 244). 
The canines are 
long and rather 
slender. The 
dental formula is 
% 6* }, i) and m 

r-V. ; total 30 or 
32. Vcrteln'fip : 
C 7, D 15, L 5, 

Fi<i 244. — Skull Jind Df’iititiou of the Aard-Wolf cnV‘f<'d//.s). S 2, C 24. The 

1 natural size. c r a. -.-i 

fore feet with 

five toes ; the pollex though short, with a distinct claw. The 
hind feet with four subequal toes. Claws all strong, blunt, sub- 
compressed, and non-retractile. The general external appearance is 
very like that of a small Striped Hya}na, but the muzzle is more 
pointed and the ears larger. It has a copious mane of long hair, 
capable of being erected when the animal is excited, along the 
middle line of the neck and back. It is a native of South Africa, 
and is a burrowing nocturnal animal, feeding on decomposing 
animal substances, larvae, and termites. Observations u])on speci- 
mens in captivity indicate that it has neither inclination nor ])ower 
to attack or feed upon living vertebrated animals. 

Some writers regard Profdcs as representing a subfamily of the 
HycBiiidce} 

Family Hyjcnid.'E. 

Skull with no alisphenoid canal ; and the auditory bulla not 
divided by a septum into two chambers. Dorsal vertebra* 15. 
Molars usually but in some fossil forms {7, or H, the second lower 
molar being very small ; upper cariiassial with throe distinct 
lobes; lower carnassial with a large blade and small talon. No 
entepicondylar foramen to the humerus. This family is confined 
to the Old World, where it is now represented by a single genus, 
which, although evidently nearly related to the Viverrklce^ is 
sufficiently distinct to be regarded as not referable to that family. 
The extinct Iciiihennra^ however, as already mentioned, connects the 
more generalised members of the Hymnidai very closely with the 
Viverridee. 

Hymna ,^ — Dentition in existing forms usually i ^ p 5, w 
^ For Anatomy of ProteUs see Flower, Proc, ZooL Soc, 1869, p. 474. 

* Zimmermann, Specimen Zoologioo Oeographicce^ p. 365 (1777). 
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}■ ; total 34. Teeth, especially canines and premolars, very large, 
strong, and conical. Upper carnassial (Fig. 245) ■wdth a very large, 
distinctly trilobed blade and a moderately developed inner tubercle 
placed at the anterior 
extremity of the blade. 

Molar very small, and 
placed transversely close 
to the hinder edge of the 
last, as in the Fdidc^, 

Lower carnassial con- 
sisting of little more than 
the bilobcd blade. Zygo- 
matic arches of cranium 
very wide and strong. 

Sa^'''ittal crest hi'^^h ^dvin^’' ^pr**** c^irnassial tf»oth of the fetrijjed Hyaena (^ffycEtui 
, F 1 , . ^ ^ ^ ^ struita). From the Quart. Jo urn. Geul. Soc. 

attachment to very power- 
ful biting muscles. Oi-bits incomplete behind. Vertebnn: C 7, 
I) 1 5, L 5, S 4, C 1 9. Limbs rather long, especially the anterior 
pair, digitigrade, four subequal toes on each, vdth stout non- 
retiactile claws. Pollex and hallux only rc})resented by rudi- 
mentary metacarpal and metatarsal bones. Tail rather short. A 
large post-anal median glandular ])ouch, into which the largely 
developed anal scent glands pour their secretion. 

The three existing species of Hyama are divisible into two 
sections, to which some zoologists assign generic rank, but fossil 
forms show such a transition between these two types as to render 
any such division impracticable. 

The typical or Euhjaiiine group presents the following dis- 
tinctive features. Upper molar moderately developed and three- 
rooted. An inner cusp and hind talon more or less developed on 
the lower molar. Ears large, i)ointed. Hair long, forming a mane 
on the back and shoulders. IL slriatciy the Striped Hyaena (Fig. 246) 
of Northern Africa and Southern Asia. H. Irmnea, of South Africa, 
in some respects intermediate between this and the next group. 

The Striped Hyiena is dirty gray in colour, vdth narrow trans- 
verse tawny or blackish stripes on the body and legs ; the length of 
the head and body is ^ feet, and that of the tail, with its hair, 
IJ feet. It occurs throughout peninsular India, where it is most 
common in open hilly districts, and in North Africa. Mr. Blanford ^ 
gives the following account of its habits : “ It is a nocturnal animal, 
and although an occasional individual may be met with returning to 
its den in the early morning, its rambles are usually commenced after 
sunset and ended before sunrise. During the night it roams far and 
wide, and no tracks of wild animals are more common in the countries 
where it is found than its unmistakable footprints, very like a dog’s 
^ Fauna of British India., ‘‘Mammalia,” p. 133 (1888). 



Fig. ‘24r(.— Outer (vl) and palatal (7?) aspects of the right 
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in shape, but with the marks of the hind feet conspicuously smaller 
than those of the fore feet. Unlike the Spotted Hya3na, the Striped 
species appears to be solitary in its habits, and it is rare to meet 
with more than two together. The principal food of the Hyama 
consists of the carcases of animals that haA-e died of disease or been 
killed by beasts of prey, and very often it carries off portions of 
the body to its den. I once shot one that was carrying away the 
p^hind leg of a Nilghai. The powerful jaws and large teeth are 
admirably adapted for crushing bones, which are consumed by 



Fio. 24(p.--Tlie Striiied Uya-iia (IlycRna striata). 


Hyaenas, after the tlesh has been picked off by vultures and jackals. 
Occasionally sheep or goats, and more often dogs, are carried off by 
Hyaenas, and the latter at all events are often taken alive to the 
animabs den.^’ The Striped Hysenais essentially a cowardly animal, 
and one that is much more silent than H. crocuia. Kemains of IL 
striata are found in the cavern-deposits of the south of France, and 
also in the Upper Pliocene of the Val d’Arno in Tuscany, and in 
the English Eed Crag. 

The Crocutine group presents the following characters. Upper 
molar extremely small, two- or one -rooted, often deciduous. 
Lower molar without trace of inner cusp, and with an extremely 
small t£^on. Ears moderate, rounded. Hair not elongated to form 
a mane. E. crocuta, the Spotted Hya3na (Fig. 247), from Africa 
south of the Sahara. In dental characters as well as in its 
visceral anatomy, especially as regards the reproductive organs of 
the female,^ this species may be considered as by far the more 

^ The anatomical peculiarities of Hyoena crocuta have been fully elucidated in 
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specialised form. The Spotted Hytena is a larger and bolder animal 
than the Striped species, hunting in packs, and uttering v^ry 
frequently its unearthly cry. The coloration consists of dark brown 
spots on a yellowish ground. It was formerly very common at the 
Cape. Eemaiiis of a large race of this si)ecies are exceedingly common 
in the cavern-deposits of Europe, where they were first described under 
the name of Ilyxna spelcea ; teeth have also been met with in the 
Norfolk Forest-bed, and in cavern-deposits in Madras — the latter,; 
locality being exceedingly interesting from a distributional point of 
view. 

In addition to the remains of existing species, to which refer- 



Fkj. 247. — Tlie Si)otte(,l Uyteiia {Hya:na crocvta). 


ence has been already made, there were numerous extinct forms of 
Hymna in the upper Tertiaries of Europe, from the horizon of the 
Lower Pliocene Pikermi beds of Greece upwards. In the Crocutine 
group //. colvini of the Pliocene of India (Fig. 248), and IL rohnsfa of 
that of Italy, appear to have been ancestral forms allied to H. crocuta; 
the former being distinguished by the loss of the first upper pre- 
molar. IL eximia, of the Pikermi beds, is a more generalised form, 
in which the first lower premolar (lost in existing forms) is retained. 
In the typical group, H, arvernensis and ZT. perneri^ of the Upper 
Pliocene of the Continent, approximate to U. hrunnea : although IL 
pemeri makes a farther step towards the Crocutine group by the 
loss of the inner cusp in the lower carnassial. The extinct Hycenic- 

a series of papers by Morrison Watson in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
for 1877, 1878, 1879, and 1881, in which references to previous authors on the 
subject will be found. 
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tine group, as represented by the Indian IL sivalemis and the 
Grecian II, grwca^ connects H, striata with Palhyxna, Both are 
characterised by the presence of a small second lower molar behind 
the carnassial ; while II. grceca also has four lower preniolars. Still 
more generalised is the Lychyccnine group, comprising 11, macrostoma 
of India and II. cheer ef is of the Pikermi beds ; in these forms the 
muzzle was longer, and the premolars much more compressed than 
in the existing species, thus making a very decided approach to the 
Viverrieliv. There were four lower prcmolars ; the lower carnassial 
had an inner cusp, and it is probable that there was a second lower 
molar ; while the first upper molar was placed partially behind the 



Fi<i. 24M,— OultT view of part of the right ramus of the nianUible of Hyevaa coh'ini^ showing 
the third and fourth premokrs and the caniassial. (From the Vahrontnlof/ia Indka,) 

carnassial. The Lower Pliocene Palhyama hipparioaum, in which 
the dental formula is i |, c m H, is a smaller form with long 

jaws and compressed premolars which approaches so closely to the 
Viverroid genus Ictiilierium as to show pretty clearly how the 
Hyajnas have been gradually modified from that stock. 


Sectiioi Cynoidka. 

Family CaniD/E. 

This section contains the single family of the CamlWj or Dog- 
like animals, which appear to hold an intermediate position between 
the other two sections, retaining also many of the more generalised 
characters of the ancient members of the order. The structure of 
the auditory bulla and adjacent parts of the bones of the skull is 
intermediate between that of the -<®luroid and Arctoid forms. In 
the number and arrangement of the teeth they more nearly approach 
the primitive heterodont type than any other existing Carnivora. 
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A cgecum is always present, sometimes short and simple, but when 
long it is folded upon itself in a characteristic manner. 

The characters of the base of the cranium are shown in Fig. 8^ 



Fit;. 240.— Right lateral aspect the skull of the Dog (Canis familiarin). 


(p. 38), where it will be seen that the auditory bulla is inflated,, 
although it has only a rudimental internal septum ; the paroccipital 
process, although in contact with the bulla, is 
prominent, and there is a large glenoid foramen. 

In all the existing forms the humerus has lost the 
entepicondylar foramen ; the crowns of the upper 
molars are triangular in shape (Fig. 251), and the 
blade of the upper carnassial consists of two lobes. 

In the alimentary canal the caecum (Fig. 250) is 
extremely characteristic. It is a simple appendage 
of nearly uniform width (about equal to that of the 
ileum) attached to the side of the canal, just beyond 
the ileo-c*necal valve, and with a rounded termination. 

In a Dog of average size it is 5 or 6 inches long if 
uncoiled, but it is normally folded by its mesenteric 
attachments backwards and forwards several times 
on itself by the side of the ileum, after the manner 
shown in the figure. 

The existing Dogs form a very compact group, 
with numerous species closely resembling each other 
in essential characters, though differing considerably 
externally. The most marked differences are slight fic. 200 .— 
variations in the number of the true molar teeth, Ciuoum of tue Arc- 
which exceed the usual number in the Cape Long- 
eared Fox {Otocyon\ and fail short of it in some other colon, in the nat’ 
less aberrant forms to which the names of Icticyon 
and Cyon have been given, and a diminution in the 
number of toes in the Cape Hunting Dog {Lycaon), 
which has 4-4, instead of 5-4 as in the remainder of the family, 

35 
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After taking these away, there remain a great number of animals 
called Dogs, Wolves, Jackals, and Foxes, varying from one another 
only in the characters of the tail, ears, fur, form of the pupil, and 
some trifling peculiarities of skull and teeth, upon which some 
authors have divided them into many genera. These divisions are, 
however, extremely difficult, if not impossible, to define, on account 
of the numerous gradual transitions fi‘om one form to the other. 

Canis } — It appears on the whole convenient to retain all the 
species, with the exception of Otocyon^ Irfirytm, and Lycaon^ in the 
old genus CaniSy the most prominent characters of which are the 
following. Teeth, usually i i], e ], p J, m -5; total 42. The 

absence of the last 
ui)}>er molar {m 3), 
alone distinguishes this 
from the generalised 
dentition of hetero- 
donts, and this tooth 
is o(‘casionally j)resent 
in one s})ecies {i\ ran- 
rrirorvs). In certain 
pA 1 2 Asiatic sp(‘cics (('. 

Fig. 251.— The last four loft upper teeth <if an extinct Wolf and its allies), 

iCaruscautJnn). From th. raln^ontologia aCCOUnt 

have been separated to form the genus Cyan of Hodgson, the last 
lower molar (ni 3) appears to be constantly absent. The milk- 
dentition is di i], dc 1-, (ha ij ; total 28, — the first jiermanent })re- 
molar having no predecessor. The teeth of both permanent and 
milk or temporary series are figured on p. 20, Fig, 3, from the 
outer aspect, while the woodcut 251 shows the palatal aspect of the 
hinder upper teeth. Tlie upper carnassial {p 4) consists of a stout 
blade, of which the anterior lobe is almost obsolete, the middle lobe 
large, conical, and pointed backwards, and the posterior lobe in the 
form of a compressed ridge ; the inner tubercle is very small, and 
placed quite at the fore part of the tooth. The first molar is more 
than half the antero-posterior length of the carnassial, and consider- 
ably wider than it is long ; its ci*own consists of two prominent 
conical cusps, of which the anterior is the larger, and a low broad 
inward prolongation, supporting two more or less distinct cusps and 
a raised inner border. The second molar resembles the first in 
g^eral form, but is considerably smaller. The lower carnassial 
(w 1 ) is a very large tooth, with a strong compressed bilobed blade, 
the hinder lobe being considerably the larger and more pointed, a 
small but distinct inner cusp placed at the hinder margin of the 
posterior lobe of the blade, and a broad, low, tubcrculated talon, 

^ Linn. SysL Nat. 12th ed. vol. i. p. 56 (1766), 
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or heel, occupying about one-third of the whole length of the tooth. 
The second molar is less than half the length of the first, with a 
pair of cusps placed side by side anteriorly, and a less distinct 
posterior pair. The third is an extremely small and simple tooth, 
with a subcircular tuberculated crown and single root. 

The cranium (Fig. 249) is more or less elongated, the facial 
portion tapering forwards and compressed. The jaws are elongated, 
and the zygomabi moderately strong. The postorbital processes of 
the frontal short, leaving the orbit widely open posteriorly. Verte- 
brai: C 7, 1) Id, L 7, S d, C 17-22. Clavicles present, but very 
rudimentary. Limbs of moderate proportions, digitigrade. Feet 
short ; five toes on the fore foot, the pollex much shorter than the 
others, and not reaching to the ground. Four toes on the hind 
foot, the hallux being rej)resented by a rudiment of the metatarsal. 
All the toes are provided with exserted, non -retractile, slightly 
curved, und blunt claws, which, being exposed, become worn at the 
tij^s. Tail moderate, or rather long, geneT*ally somewhat bushy. 
The pu[)il of the eye, when contracted, is in some species round, in 
others elliptical and vertical. 

• This extensive genus may be considered as truly cosmopolitan. 
One or more s])ecies occur in every part of the American continent 
from Oreenland to Patagonia and the Falkland Isles; and similarly, 
in the Old World, Europe, Africa, and Asia, with most of the large 
islands adjacent, and even Australia, have their wild Dogs, though 
in the last case they may belong to a feral race, introduced origin- 
ally by man. They are generally sociable animals, hunting their 
prey in })acks. Many s})ecies burrow in the ground ; none habitu- 
ally climb trees. Though mostly carnivorous, feeding chiefly on 
animals they have chased and killed themselves, many, especially 
among the smaller species, cat garbage, carrion, insects, and also 
fruit, berries, and other vegetable substances. The sj)ecies are 
very numerous, and, as in most other large genera, veiy ill-defined, 
few zoologists agreeing as to which of the many slightl}?” difterent 
modifications should be considered as local varieties and which true 
species. Perhaps the best cranial character by which the diflerent 
members of the genus can be distinguished is that pointed out by 
Burmeistcr, viz. that in the animals generally called Dogs, Wolves, 
and Jackals the postorbital process of the frontal bone is regularly 
smooth and convex above, "with its extremity bent downwards, 
whereas in Foxes this process is hollowed above, with its outer 
margin (particularly of the anterior border) somewhat raised. This 
modification coincides in the main with that upon which Professor 

^ In Domestic Dogs a hallux is fre<iuently developed, though often in a rudi- 
mentary condition, the phalanges and claw being suspended loosely in the skin, 
without direct connection with the other bones of the toot ; it is called by dog- 
fanciers the “dew claw.” 
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Huxley^ has based his division of the group into two parallel series, 
the Thooids or Lupine forms and Alopecoids or Vulpine forms, 
which he characterises by the presence of frontal air-sinuses in the 
former, which not only affect the external contour but to a still greater 
degree the shape of the anterior part of the cranial cavity, and the 
absence of such sinuses in the latter. The puj^il of the eye when 
contracted is round in most members of the first group, and vertic- 
ally elliptical in the others, but more observations are required 
before this character can be absolutely relied upon. The form and 
length of the tail is often used for the purposes of classification, 
but its characters do not coincide with those of the cranium, since 
many of the South American Canidce have the long bushy tails of 
Foxes and the skulls of Wolves. Taking into account various 
combinations of these and other minor characters, the sj)ecies may 
be arranged in the following gi-oups, which some authors have 
considered as of generic importance. 

A. Tlioctid or L'lqntie Series. — The typical group, or Canis proper, 
contains the largest members of the genus, the true Wolves of the 
northern parts of both Old and New AVorlds (C. In]nt,% etc.), the 
Jackals of Southern Asia and Africa {(J. aureus, 7 nesoinelas, etc.), and 
the various breeds of the domestic Dog {(!. familiaris). The true 
Wolves are (excluding some varieties of the domestic Dog) the 
largest members of the genus, and have a wide geographical range, 
extending over nearly the whole of Europe and Asia, and North 
America from Greenland to Mexico, but they arc not found in 
South America or Africa, being replaced in both of these continents 
by various species of Jackals and Foxes. As might be expected 
from this extensive range, and the varied character of the climatic 
conditions of the countries they inhabit, they present great diversi- 
ties of size, length and thickness of fur, and coloration, although 
resembling each other in all imjiortarit structural characters. These 
differences have given rise to a suppo.sed multiplicity of species, 
expressed by the names of C. hpiis, t\ lyonon (Central Europe), 
C, laniger and C. niger (Tibet), C. pallipes (India), C. ocddeiiialis, 
C. nuhilis, C. mexicauus, etc., of North America, ])ut it is very doubt- 
ful whether some of these ought to be distinguished as other than 
local varieties. Mr. W. T. Blanford, in his recent work on the 
mammals of India, regards the two forms from Tibet mentioned 
above as inseparable from 6’. lupus. In North America there is 
a very distinct smaller species, called the Coyote or Prairie Wolf 
{C. latrans) ; and perhaps the Japanese Wolf (C. liodophylax)} may also 
be distinct, although, except for its smaller size and shorter legs, it 
is scarcely distinguishable from the common species. Though 
generally distributed throughout the Indian peninsula, the Indian 
^ Proe. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1880, p. 238. See also Mivart, Dogs, Jackals, Wolves, 
and Foxes ; a Monograph of the Canidce (1890). 
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Wolf {C. pallipes), which is rather smaller and slighter than U. lupus, 
is not found in Ceylon, nor in Burma and Siam. The ordinary 
colour of the Common Wolf is a yellowish or fulvous gray, but 
specimens have been met with almost pure white and others entirely 
black. In northern countries the fur is longer and thicker, and the 
animal generally larger and more powerful than in the southern poi*- 
tion of its range ; this being especially the case with the Tibetan 
races. The habits of the Wolf are similar everywhere, and it is still, 
and has been from time immemorial, especially known to man in all 
the countries it inhabits as the devastator of his hocks of sheep. They 
do not catch their prey by lying in ambush, or stealing up close to 
it and making a sudden spring as the Cat tribe do, but by fairly 
running it down in open chase, which their speed and remarkable 
endurance enable them to do ; and usually, except during summer, 
when the young families of cubs are being separately provided for 
by their parents, they assemble in troops or packs, and by their 
combined and persevering efforts arc able to overpower and kill 
even such great animals as the American Bison. It is singular that 
such closely allied species as the Domestic Dog and the Arctic Fox 
are among the favourite prey of Wolves, and, as is well known, 
children and even full-grown people are not unfrequently the 
objects of their attack when pressed by hunger. Notwithstanding 
the proverbial ferocity of the Wolf in a wild state, many instances 
are recorded of animals taken when quite young becoming perfectly 
tame and attached to the person who has brought them up, when 
they exhibit many of the ways of a Dog. They can, however, 
rarely be trusted ])y strangers. 

The history of the Wolf in the British Isles and its gradual 
extirpation has been thoroughly investigated by Mr. J. E. Harting 
in his work on Ejiinct British Animals, from which the following 
account is abridged : To judge by the osteological remains which 
the researches of geologists have brought to light, there was per- 
haps scarcely a county in England or Wales in which, at one time 
or another, wolves did not abound, while in Scotland and Ireland 
they must have been still more numerous. The fossil remains 
which have been discovered in Britain are not larger than, nor in 
any way to be distinguished from, those of European wolves of the 
present day. Wolf-hunting was a favourite pursuit of the ancient 
Britons as well as of the Anglo-Saxons. In Athelstan’s reign these 
animals abounded to such an extent in Yorkshire that a retreat was 
built by one Acehorn, at Flixton, near Filey, 'wherein travellers 
might seek refuge if attacked by them. As is well known, great 
efforts were made by King Edgar to reduce the number of wolves 
in the country, but, notwithstanding the annual tribute of 300 
skins paid to him during several years by the king of Wales, he 
was not altogether so successful as has been commonly imagined. 
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In the reign of Henry III the number of wolves in some parts of 
the country was sufficient to induce the king to make grants of land 
to various individuals upon the express condition of their taking 
measui’es to destroy these animals whereA er tliey could be fouml. 
In Edward IFs time the king's forest of the Peak, in Derbyshire, 
is especially mentioned as infested with wolves, and it was not 
until the reign of Henry VII (1485-1509) that wolves appear to 
have become finally extinct in England. This, however, is rather 
a matter of inference from the cessation of all mention of them in 
local records than from any definite evidence of their extirpation. 
Their last retreat was probably in the desolate wolds of Yorkshire. 
In Scotland, as might be supposed from the nature of the country, 
the wolf maintained its hold for a much longer period. There is a 
well-known story of the last of the race being killed by Sir Eweii 
Cameron of Lochiel in 1680, but there is evidence of wolves having 
survived in Sutherlarulshirc and other ])arts into the following 
century (perhaps as late as 1743), though the date of theii* final 
extinction cannot be accurately fixed. In Ireland, in C^romweH’s 
time, wolves were particularly troublesome, and sjiid to be increas- 
ing in numbers, so that special measures were taken for their 
destruction, such as the offering of large rewards for their heads, 
and the prohibition (in 1652) of the exportation of “ wolf-dogs,'' the 
large dogs used for hunting the Avolves, The active measures 
taken then and later reduced their numbers gicatly, so that 
towards the end of the century they became scarce, but, as in the 
case of the sister island, the date of their final disaj)pearance cannot 
now be ascertained. It has been placed, ui)on the evidence of 
somewhat doubtful traditions, as late as 1766. 

Remains of C, lupus are common in the I^uropean Pleistocene ; 
while the Indian Pliocene C. cmifkijiy of which the upper teeth 
are shown in Fig. 251, was probably the ancestor of (\ jHiUipes. 
C, neschersensis, of the Upper Pliocene of France, was a smaller 
extinct Wolf. A lower jaw from the French Pleistocene, described 
under the name of Lyconis, has only three premolars, but evidently 
belongs to the Wolf. 

The Jackals are smaller than the AVolves, with the bushy tail 
about one -third the length of the head and body, and the car- 
nassials relatively shorter as compared with the tubercular molars. 
The Common Jackal (C. aureus, Fig. 252) has a very wide distri- 
bution, ranging from South-Eastern Europe through South-Western 
Asia to India and Burma, and also occurring in Northern Africa ; 
being replaced in the Ethiopian region by closely allied species. 
Remains indistinguishable from (J, aureus occur in the Pliocene 
Siwfiliks of Northern India. Jackals hunt at night in packs, 
uttering the piercing cries so well known to all who have resided 
in countries where these animals are found. 
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The origin of the Domestic Dog, with its numerous breeds, 
has been the subject of much controversy. Some naturalists 
believe it to be a distinct species, descended from one that no 
longer exists in a wild state ; others have sought to find its pro- 
genitors in some one of the wild or feral races, either of true Dogs, 
Wolves, or Jackals ; while others again believe that it is derived 
from the mingling of two or more wild species or races. It 
was probably the earliest animal domesticated by man, and few if 
any other species have undergone such an extraordinary amount of 
variation in size, form, and proportion of limbs, ears, and tail — 



Fia. 2.32. — The Jackal {Canis aureus). 


variations which have been perpetuated and increased by careful 
selective breeding. The Dingo or Australian Dog is met with wild, 
and also as the domestic companion of the aboriginal people. Dogs 
were also in the possession of the natives of New Zealand and other 
islands of the Pacific, where no placental mammals exist naturally, 
on their discovery by Europeans in the last century. 

The second group includes the wild Dogs of the south-east of 
Asia, described as Cyon, and distinguished by slight modifications 
as C, rutilans, C. dukhwirnsis, and 0, javanirus, and differing from 
the above in wanting the small last lower tubercular molar. This 
difference reduces the number of the teeth to the same as in 
Fiverraf and is precisely paralleled by some of the species of the 
extinct genus CynodicHs mentioned below. The muzzle is shorter 
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than in other species, and the facial profile is slightly convex 
instead of concave. The mammae are also 12 or 14 instead of the 
normal 10 ; while there is long hair between the foot-pads. Wild 
Dogs inhabit not only the whole of the Oriental region, but extend 
into Central Asia as far north as the Altai and Amurland (C. aJpims), 
(I dxtkhunensis ranges from the forest regions of peninsular India to 
Gilgit and Western Tibet, where it must inhabit open country. In 
their general form, and more especially the shortness of the legs, 
these animals come nearer to the Jackals than to the Wolves. They 
hunt their prey in packs. Remains of species of this groiip occur 
in the cavern-deposits of the Continent, and have been described 
under the name of C. eurojpeeu^, 

A group for which the name Ltjcalo^xex has been pro])Osed com- 
prises certain South American Cannla\ distinguished from Caiiis 
proper by their longer tails and Fox-like aspect : — C. cancrivorus, 
C. hrasilkmis, C, melam^ms^ C. ref ulus, C. fulvieaudus, C. azarcc, (\ 
magellanicus, (7. grisexis. The last three have been further separated 
(under the name of Pscudalojpex) on account of slight difierences in 
the relative size of the molar teeth, and of their pu])!! being ellip- 
tical when contracted. Nyctereuhs (one species, C. jmxcjymidrs, from 
Japan and North-East Asia) has no claims to generic distinction but 
such as are founded upon its long loose fur, short ears, and shoi‘t 
bushy tail, which give it some superficial resemblance to a Raccoon. 

B. Alopecoid or Vulpine JSerks, — The Vtdjmie grouj) (Vulpes) 
includes the true Foxes, of which there are numerous varieties and 
species, spread over North America, Eurasia, and Africa, which 
have been described under the names of C, vulpes {Vulpes alopex), 
the common Fox of Europe ; C. nilotiais, adustus, and vanegatus, 
Africa ; C. flavescens, xaontanus, hengalemis, japonirus, corsuc, Asia ; 
C. fulvus, macrums, velox, North America. Mr. Blanford ^ con- 
cludes, however, that the Asiatic C\ flavescens and C. mmifanus, and 
very probably the North American Cross-Fox {(\ fulvus) are merely 
local races of C. 'imlpes, distinguished by certain peculiarities of 
coloration. The English Fox measures about 2 feet in length 

exclusive of the tail, which is about a foot long. Its fur is of a 
reddish-brown colour above, and more or less white beneath ; the 
back of the ears and the fore part of the limbs are black, and the 
tip of its bushy tail is white. Its long, sharp muzzle, erect pointed 
ears, and sharp eye, give it the well-known appearance of sagacity 
and cunning. The Fox is a solitary animal, inhabiting a burrow, 
which it either excavates for itself, or obtains by ejecting the 
badger or the rabbit. So averse, indeed, is the Fox to dig for 
itself, that when foiled in its attempts to dispossess the badger, it 
has been known to take up its quarters with the latter, and it can be 
induced to make its home in artificial burrows constructed of stone 
^ Fauua of British India, “Mammalia,” T)p. 153, 154 (1888). 
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and earth for the purpose of facilitating the operation of digging 
out the cubs. The Fox also occurs in woods, and even in the open 
country without burrows, lying in its “ cover ” by day and stealing 
forth at night in search of its prey. Kemains of the Common 
Fox occur not unfrequently in the Pleistocene deposits of Europe. 
The Indian 0. heuffalensis is a very much smaller and well-marked 
s])ecics. 

The tail of the above forms is clothed with soft fur and long 
hair, uniformly mixed ; from them Baird distinguishes, under the 
name of Urocyon, other species which have a concealed erect mane 
of stiff hairs along the upper line of the tail. These have also a 
shorter muzzle and a wide S 2 )ace between the temporal crests ; they 
are (\ r.ir(iinia7iv<i and C. litioralh, both from North America. The 
Ai-ctic Fox {C. laynpus, genus Lear,oc7jon, Gray) has the tail very full 
and bushy and the soles of the feet densely furred below. Its 
colour changes according to season from bluish-gray to j)ure white. 

Certain small elegant African Foxes (U. zerda, famelicu.% and 
vlutma\ with very large ears and corrcs})onding large auditory 
bulhe, have been sef)aratcd undei* the name of Fennmia, and are 
commonly known as Fennecs. 

The earliest undoubted occurrence of the genus seems to 
be in the Upper Miocene of Switzerland, where it is represented 
by the Fox-like (I cenivyensis. In the U 2 )per Pliocene of France 
(\ inegaimistoidei^ is said to be allied to the Foxes and Jackals, but 
with some signs of affinity to the extinct Cynodidia. In the Pliocene 
Siwaliks of India there occurs (\ nirvijxdatus, of the size of a small 
Fox, which appears to have certain resemblances to Otocyoiu 

Lyaum} — This genus resembles in most of its characters the 
Dogs of the Lujnne series, but the teeth are rather more massive 
and rounded, the skull is shorter and broader, and there are but 
four toes on each limb, as in Hyamt, The one si)ecies, L. the 

Cai)c Hunting Dog (Fig. 253) from South and East Africa, is very 
distinct externally from all the other (\tnida\ It is nearly as large 
as a Mastiff, with large, broadly ovate erect ears, and singularly 
coloured, being not only variable in different individuals, but un- 
symmetrically marked with large sj^ots of white, yellow, and black. 
It presents some curious superficial resemblances to Hyania cnmta, 
))erhaps a case of mimetic analogy. It hunts its prey in large 
packs. A lower jaw from a cave-deposit in Glamorganshire, which 
agrees with that of the existing form in the presence of an anterior 
cusp to the last lower premolar, has been made the type of a dis- 
tinct species (X. anglicvs), 

Ictkyon} — The Bush-Dog (J. trnaikm), from Guiana and Brazil, 
is a species about the size of a Fox, with close hair, and short legs 
* Brookes, Griffith's Animal Kimjdom^ vol. v. p, 151 (1827). 

“ Lund, K, Danks. Vid, ScJsk. Afhamh vol. xi. p. 62 (184,5). 
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and tail, distinguished from all other Dogs by the reduction of the 
molar teeth to i, and their comparatively small size. The lower 
carnassial is also characterised by the loss of the inner cusp of the 
blade, and the secant form of its hind talon ; both these features 
indicating a specialised type. Kemains of the Bush-Dog are found 
in the Pleistocene cavern-deposits of Brazil, and were originally 
described under the name of Speothos. 

Otocyon.'^ — Dentition: i c -J , p -J-, w 
The molar teeth arc thus in excess of any other living heterodont 



Fi<i. — Tilt- Cayc Uuntiug l>i>g (L^cao/i putu^) 


mammal. They have the same general characters as in (V/y/ix, 
with very pointed cusps. The lower carnassial shows little of its 
typical characters, having five cirsps on the surface ; these can, 
however, be identified as the inner cusp, the two greatly reduced 
and obliquely placed lobes of the blade, and two cusps on the talon. 
The skull generally resembles that of the smaller Poxes, particu- 
larly the Feimecs. The auditory bulte are very large. The hinder 
edge of the mandible has a very peculiar form, owing to the 
great development of an expanded, compressed, and somewhat 
inverted subarigular process. Vertebrae : C 7, D 1 3, L 7, S 3, C 22. 
Ears very large. Limbs rather long. Toes 5-4. One species, 
0. megalotis^ from South Africa, rather smaller than a common Fox. 

Professor Huxley looks upon this as the least differentiated or 
most primitive existing form of the family, regarding the presence 
’ Lichtenstein, WiegmanrCs Archiv, 1838, vol. i. p. 290. 
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of the four molar teeth as a survival of a condition of the dentition 
exhibited hj the common ancestors of the existing Canidce and the 
existing carnivorous Marsupials. There is, however, at present no 
palaeontological proof of this, as none of the numerous fossil forms 
of Canidceyet discovered have more than the normal number of molars. 

Extinct Genera. — A large number of fossil Carnivora have been 
described from various Tertiary deposits which are moj’e or less 
closely allied to the existing Canidce^ although, as already men- 
tioned, connecting the latter so closely on the one hand with the 
riverridcc and on the other hand with the UrsidcCy that it is almost, 
if not quite impossible to say where one family begins and the other 
ends. A few only of the more important of these annectant types 
will be mentioned here. Tcmnocijmiy of the Miocene of the United 
States, is a true Dog, which agr*ees with Mleyon in having a secant 
hind talon to the lower carnassial, but preserves a generalised char^ 
acter in having an entepicondylar foramen to the humerus. An 
extremely interesting form is Cjpwdiriis, of the Middle Tertiaries 
of Euroi)e and the United States, which (as now restricted by 
Dr. Schlosser) includes a number of sj)ecies mostly not larger than 
Fqxes. The dental formula is generally the same as in Cants; but 
(as in that genus) the last lower molar may be absent. The teeth 
are very like those of the Vivcrr'uhv, the lower carnassial never being 
greatly elongated antero-posteriorly, and its inner cusp being situ- 
ated immediately on the inner side of the hinder lobe of the blade, 
instead of somewhat behind it, as is the case in most Dogs. In 
the skull the auditory bulla is inflated, but is said to have no 
distinct septum; while the humerus invariably has an entepicondylar 
foramen. It is suggested that Cynodiciis is not far removed from 
the ancestral type of many of the Yiverroids and Ganoids, and may 
itself have been derived from the undermentioned genus Amj)Mnjon. 
M. Boule considers, indeed, that from the resemblance of the Plio- 
cene Cants megamastoides (p. 553) to Cynodiciis we ought to regard 
the Foxes and Jackals as the descendants of Cynodiciis, while the 
Wolves have been derived directly from Amphicyon. The last 
named genus, which includes some species as large as a Bear, is 
found in the Upper Eocene and Lower Miocene of Europe, and is 
represented in the Miocene of the United States by the allied 
Dapheenus. It is characterised by the presence of three upper 
molars — thus bringing up the dental formula to the full Eutherian 
number; by the five digits on all the feet, which were plantigrade; 
and by the presence of a third trochanter to the femur and an 
entepicondylar foramen to the humerus. The teeth are essentially 
those of a dog, and the base of the skull is also dog-like, although 
it is highly probable that the auditoiy bulla had no trace of a 
septum. According, however, to Dr. Filhol ^ the minute foramina 
^ Arch. 3ftts, Lyon. vol. iii. art. 1, p. 85 (1881). 
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described by Professor Cope^ in the postparietal and mastoid which 
occur in Urms^ but are said to be absent in Canis^ are present in 
Am/phicyon. So far, however, as we can see, the presence or absence 
of those foramina cannot be regarded as diagnostic of Ursus and 
Cm}is^ although they are generally more strongly developed in 
the former. Amphicyon may, indeed, be considered as a very 
generalised Dog, with affinities to the Bears in the structure of 

its limbs. IHnncyon is a still larger form, 
from the Middle Miocene of France, 
which, so far as its teeth are concerned, 
connects Ampliicytni with the Ursoid 
genus Hijmnardus so closely as to render 
it absolutely impossible to indicate any 
characters of family impoilance by which 
they can be distinguished. The upper 
carnassial of Dinocyon is unknown. For 
other genera, sec p. 502. 

Saiion Aiutoidka. 

This section includes a considerable 
number of forms which agree in the 
essential characteristics of the struc- 
tures of the base of the cranium and 
l eproductive organs, and in the absence 
of a caecum to the intestinal camil. 
They have no Cowper’s glands, but 
there is a rudimentary ])rostate and a 
large cylindrical penial bone ; while all 
the members of the group have five 
completely developed toes on each foot. 
Considerable diversity is found in the 
characters of the base of the skull in 
the various forms, but the following 
features are common to all. The cavity 
of the auditory bulla is simple, and has 
no trace of a dividing septum ; the 
inferior lip of the auditory meatus 
(awy Fig. 254) is considerably pro- 
longed ; the paroccipital process {p) of 
the exoccipital is more or less triangular, directed backwards, 
outwards, and downwards, and standing quite apart from the 
bulla ; the mastoid process (m) of the periotic is always widely 
separated from the paroccipital, and generally very prominent; 
the carotid foramen {car) is large, and placed on the inner margin 

^ Proc, Amer, PhiL See, vol. xviii. p. 462 (1880). 



Fi<f. 254. — Right half of tlio palatal 
aspect of the cranimii of tlie Raccoon 
(rrovyon lotor). Letters as in Fig. 8, 
p. 88. (From the JVoc. Zool. Soc. 

18f>0, p. 10.) 
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of the bulla, usually near the middle, but occasionally moi’e 
l)osteriorly ; the condyloid foramen is distinct and exposed, and 
never sunk into a common opening with the foramen lacerum 
posticum ; and the glenoid foramen is always present, and usually 
consincuous. The alisphenoid canal is absent except in Ursus, 
Mehirms, and jElurus. 

It has been already observed (j). 501) that the evidence of fossil 
forms, so far as it goes, is not in favour of the Arctoidea being a 
natural group ; so that its letention must be regarded as a some- 
what provisional measure, largely bfised on its convenience. The 
group may be divided into the three families, Ursidce, Frocyonidce, 
and Maddido'} 


Family Ursid.e. 

In existing forms the true molars f, with broad, fiat tuber- 
culated crowns. Typically the three anterior premolars of both 
jaws rudimentary and often deciduous. Fourth upper premolar 
(carnassial) with no third or inner root. An alisphenoid canal 
(except in jElurojms). Skull with the auditory bulla depressed, and 
scarcely at all inflated. Feet plantigrade. No entepicondylai* 
foramen to the humerus. Kidneys conglomerate. Geographical 
distri bution extcusi ve . 

Urs us, — Dentit i oi i : «■ -s. c r. h m f ; total 42. The three 
anterior premolars above and below one-rooted, rudimentary, and 
frequently wanting. Usually the first (placed close to the canine) 
is present, and after a considerable interval the third, which is 
situated close to the other teeth of the molar series. The second 
is very raindy present in the adult stjite. The fourth (upper car- 
nassial) difl'ers (essentially from the corresponding tooth of other 
Carnivores in wanting the inner tubercle supported by a distinct root. 
Its sectorial characters are very slightly marked, and it is much 
smaller than the first molar. The crowns of both the true molars 
are longer than broad, with flattened, tuberculated, grinding surfac(2S. 
The second has a large backward prolongation or heel. The lower 
carnassial has a small and indistinct blade and greatly developed 
tubercular heel. The second molar is of about the same length, 
but with a broader and more flattened tubercular crown. The 
third is smaller. The milk-teeth are comparatively small, and shed 
at an early age. Skull more or less elongated. Orbits small and 
incomplete behind. Palate prolonged considerably behind the last 
molar tooth. Vortebra3 : C 7, D 14, L 6, S 5, C 8-10. Body 
heavy. Feet broad, completely plantigrade ; the five toes on each 
foot all well developed, and armed , with long compressed and 

^ For full details of the Arctoidea see IMivart, Proc. Zool. Soc, 18S5, p. 340. 

Linn. Syd. NaL 12th ed. vol. i. p. 69 (1766). 
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moderately curved non-retractile claws. Palms and soles naked. 
Tail very short. Ears moderate, erect, rounded, hairy. Fur 
generally long, soft, and shaggy. 

The Bears are all animals of considerable bulk, and include 
among them the largest members of the oi'der. Though the species 
are not numerous, th€'y are widely spread over the earth's surface 
(but absent from the Ethiopian and Australian regions, and only 
represented by one species in the Neotropical region), and differ 
much among themselves in their food and manner of life. They 
are mostly omnivorous or vegetable feeders, and even the Polar 



Ku!. 255. — Head of tlic Brown Bear (Ursua arctob). From Sclater, Froc. Zool. Soc. 1807, p. 817. 

Bear, usually purely carnivorous or piscivorous, devours grass with 
avidity in summer. The various species may be arranged in the 
following groups : — 

Thalasmrctine Group, — Head comparatively small, molar teeth 
small and narrow. Soles more covered with hair than in the others. 
This group is represented only by the well-known Polar or White 
Bear \U. raaritimus) of the Arctic regions, which is one of the few 
mammals which are completely white at all seasons of the year. 

The typical, or Ursine^ group includes a number of species, of 
which the Common Brown Bear {U, preto^ is the best known 
example. This species is an exceedingly variable one, and has a 
very wide range in the Palaearctic region ; the Syrian form described 
as U, Hyriacus, as well as the Hairy-eared Bear {U, piscatoi', Fig. 
255) of North-Eastern Asia, and the Snow-Bear {U. imhellinua) of 
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Kashmir and Nipal, not being specifically se|)arable. The Brown 
Bear hibernates in cold regions, and in the Himalaya keeps to 
comparatively high regions, emerging from its winter lair in March, 
April, or May, according to the season and elevation, to feed on 
the numerous bulbous plants which abound in the regions it inhabits. 
Both the Syrian and Himalayan varieties are generally of lighter 
colour and smaller size than the typical European form. Bears 
were at one time found in the British Isles, from -which, how- 
ever, they have been long since exterminated. They are still found 
in the Pyrenees, and are comparatively abundant in j^arts of 
Norway, Hungary, and Russia. In the Kashmir Himalaya they 
were very abundant in some districts a few years ago, one of the 
present writers having in 1874 seen no less than seven examples 
at one time from the top of a mountain ridge ; of late years their 
numbers have, however, been greatly diminished. The Brown 
Bear, although with strong power's of smelling, is very slow of 
sight and hearing, and in the Himalaya it is easy to apirroach so 
near that they may be shot with a smooth-bore gun. The Grizzly 
Bear ( IJ. hornhihs) of North America is so closely allied to the 
Brown Hoar that some writers think it should only rank as a very 
well-marked local variety. The Black Bears of the Himalaya (?/. 

»Japan {U. japoakus), and North America (Z7. americanm) 
])elong to this gr'oup. The Himalayan species I'anges from Persia 
to Assam, and thence to China and Formosa. In the greater part 
of this area it is essentially a forest animal, and may be found in 
autumn in the forests of the Kashmir valley feeding upon chestnuts 
and other fruits. It is also exceedingly fond of maize, mulberries, 
and walnuts ; and a few years ago it was no very uncommon 
sight to sec three or even five of these bears up a single mulberry 
or walnut tree in Kashmir. The Spectacled Bear (iL oniaim) of 
the Pm'uvian Andes is another member of this group. 

The Udarctine group is represented only by the Malay Bear or 
Sun Bear ( U, mahyanm\ in which the head is short and broad ; the 
molar teeth are comparatively broad (but the length still exceeding 
the breadth), the tongue is very long and extensile, and the fur 
short and smooth. This small species inhabits the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Tenasserim, Arakan, Chittagong, and the 
Garo hills of India ; it inhabits forest districts, and is an expert 
climber. 

The earliest known occurrence of the genus is in the Lower 
Pliocene of the Indian Siwalik Hills ; where it is represented })y 
U. theobahli, which was probably the ancestor of the existing 
Melursus. The genus is repi'esented in the Ux^per Pliocene of 
Eurox)e by the small ?/. etruscus ; and in the Pleistocene by the exist- 
ing U. arctos, as well as by the great extinct Cave-Bear (f/. apdcmis)^ 
distinguished by the comxdexity of the crowns of the molars and 
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the total loss of the three anterior premolars in the adult condition. 
Kemains of Bears are also found in cavern-deposits in the north 
of Africa. The small TJ, namadicm, from the Pleistocene of the 
Narbada valley, India, may have been allied to U, malai/anns, 

3Iehirsui <} — This diflers from the true Bears in the first upi)er 
incisor being absent or shed at a very early age, in the very small 
size of the other teeth, in the very large extensile lips, the deep 
concavity of the palate, and other minor characters. The one 
species, 31. labiafus, the well-known Sloth-Bear of India, feeds chiefly 
on black ants, termites, beetles, fruit, honey, etc. This species 
inhabits peninsular India, from near the Himalaya to Cape Comorin 
and Ceylon, and its remains arc found in the cavern-deposits of 
Madras. The black hair is very long and coarse ; there is a light 
horse-shoe-shaped mark on the chest (as in Ursuii tonjnafus), and the 
extremity of the muzzle is of an ashy gray. 



F’lo. — JUarojuis mdanoleuvan. (From Miliif-Edwanls.) 


jEluropusJ ^ — Dentition : i c p m g ; total 40. Premolars 
large, increasing in size from first to last, and two-rooted except the 
first. First upper molar with quadrate crown, broadei’ than long ; 
second larger than the first. Cranium with zygomatic arches and 
sagittal crest immensely developed, and ascending ramus of mandible 
very high, giving greater spaces for attachments of temporal muscle 
than in any other existing member of the order. FacLal portion 

1 Meyer, Uchersicht d. neu. Zool. Entdechungen, etc. p. (1793). 

“ A. MUne-Ed wards, Nouv, Arch, du, vol. vii. Bull. p. 88 (1871). 

Amended from “Ailuropus.” 
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short. Bony palate not extending behind the last molar tooth. 
No alLsphenoid canal. Feet bear -like, but soles more hairy, and 
perhaps less completely plantigrade. Fur long and thi(;k. Tail 
very short. One extremely rare species, A. wrhuiuleumiH (Fig. 
256), discovered by Pere David in 1869, in the most inaccessible 
mountains of Moupin in Fiastern Tibet. Said to feed principally 
on roots, Iwimboos, and other vegetables. It is of the size of 
a small Brown Bear, of a white coloui*, with ears, spots round 
the eyes, shouldeis aiid lim])s black. In the largo size and 
complex ci’owns of tbe n]i])er premolars this genus ditFcrs very 
markedly from the true Bears. The fourth upper premolar (car- 
nassial) makes no a})proach to the markedly sectorial type presented 
by the corresponding tooth of irt/a'naretu.^ its structure being, on 
the whole, more like that of AFAnrit^i, 

Rj'tihft (rrmrra. — The genus Ardotheriain includes some very 
huge Bear -'like animals from the Pleistocene of South America 
ajid California, in which 
the dentition de])arts 
less widely from a nor- 
mal carnivorous typ() 
than in the true Bears. 

Thus the up[)ei‘ car- 
nassial (Fig. 257) is 
relatively largei* than 
in : while the 

crowns of the upper 
molars arc broader and 
shorter. The humerus 
is sai<l to have an 
entepicoi idy 1 ar f o 1 ‘u - 
men. lltjcvtiurrftLs, of 
the Miocene and Plio- 
cene of Europe and 
Southern Asia, has the 
crowns of the upper 
molars either square or 
triangular ; the up})er 
carnassial having three 
distinct lobes to the 
blade, while the lower 
carnassial is practically indistinguishable from that of the Dog-like 
J)inocy<m (p. 556). The proximal extremity of the ulna differs 
from that of Urtius in having a long olecranon, and thereby re- 
sembles the corresponding bone of the Dogs. Indeed all the 
characters at present available tend to show a complete passage 
from the Tertiary Dog-like animals, through Dlnocyony Hymnarchmy 



Flu. 2r>7 . — ViiiaXv uf Airtothf’i (itm honariniite, ricistoct'iio, 
Soutli AuiiTieu — { natural vSi?e. (Fioiu tlu* Vahvoutvloijia 
Iiuhca.) 
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and Ardothenum^ to the true Bears. Most of the species of Ilya^- 
nardus were of very large dimensions, but smaller forms occur in the 
Miocene. Cejlialogale^ of the Continental Tertiaiies, is a genus 
represented by several species of medium size showing evident 
signs of affinity with Hytmiardm, The u])pei‘ molars have sub- 
triangular crowns, while the carnassial is shoi’t, and has two com- 
paratively low lobes. Here also may be mentioned several other 
genera, apparently more or less closely allied to the present group, 
some of which are regarded by Dr. Schlosser as showing marked 
signs of affinity to the Proajonidw. Among these are Simoeyoii from 
the Pliocene of Europe, with p m H ; and Enhydvocyini of the 
North American Miocene, with p tn n, a secant tiilon to the 
lower carnassial, and a very short skull. The Miocene yEhmdon 
comprises several large North American forms, having a trilobed 
upper carnassial like that of Uycvvmrtuii, and a dental fornuila 
similar to that of the latter and Cams Prvhytvna is founded upon 
a much-worn jaw of A^htrodmi. Hyaiwcyitn^ of the Miocene of the 
United States, withji) vi 1, ap})ears to l)e an allied form, also 
having a trilobed upper carnassial. 

Family PuocYOXiDX 

True molars •?., tuberculated or multicuspid ; upper carnassial 
short and broad. Alisphenoid canal absent, except in yFhmis. 
Feet plantigrade. Tail generally annulated. In some cases an 
entepicondylar foramen to the humerus. Typically American, but 
with the outlying Oriental genus Ailurus. 

jElvrus } — Dentition : i %y c p m -H ; total 38. First lower 
premolar very minute and deciduous. Molars (Fig. 259) remark- 
able for their great transverse breadth and the numerous cusps of 
their crowns. Vertebrai : C 7, D 14, L 6, S 3, C 18. Skull (Fig. 
259) high and compressed, very convex, with the facial portion short, 
the palate convex antero-posteriorly, and the ascending ramus of 
mandible extremely high. Head round. Face short and broad. 
Ears large, erect, pointed. Limbs stout, with large sharp semi- 
retractile claws. Tail nearly as long as body, cylindrical, annulated, 
and clothed with long hairs. Fur long and thick. One existing 
species, fulgens, the Panda (Fig. 258), an animal rather larger 
than a Cat, found in the South-East Himalaya, at heights of from 
7,000 to 12,000 feet above the sea, among rocks and trees, and 
chiefly feeding on fruits and other vegetable substances. Its fur 
is of a remarkably rich reddish-brown colour, darker below. 

The genus AElurus has been made the tyi)e of a distinct family, 

^ F. Cuvier, Hist, Nat. dcs Mammifkres (1825). Amended from “Ailurus.” 
For anatomy, see Flower, Proc, Zool, Soc., 1870, p. 752. 
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l)iit its I’clatioiiship to the Uaccoons is regarded by Mr. W. T. 
Hlanford ^ as sufficiently close to admit of its being included in the 
same family. According to this zoologist the Panda often sleeps 
coiled up like a Cat, with the bushy tail over its head, but at other 
times resting on its legs with the head tucked under the chest and 
])etween the fore legs, after a manner said to be common with the 
Kaccoons. Although by no means strictly nocturnal, these animals 
sleep much during the day, and roam out in search of food in 
the morning aiid evening. The young are born in a very helpless 



Fid. ‘J5S.~T!u‘ Paiida (.Klnnis Jiilffena), The dark nasal htripo shown in this figure is generally 
absent. (l^Toni Selater, Proc. Zooh Soc. p. 40S.) 


condition, and remain for a long period concealed in the holes of 
trees or I’ocks. 

Fossil remains of a species of {^E. lOif/Iku.'i) have lieen 

obtained from the English Pliocene Ch*ag deposits which indit*ate an 
animal of a})out one and half times the size of JE, fiil(/ens. The first 
evidence of this fossil species was afforded by part of the mandible 
with the last molar in place, and the subsecpient discovery of an 
entire first upper molar renders full confirmation of the generic 
determination. This distribution of ^Elunis is very important, as 
showing how its area may have once approximated to that of the 
ancestors of the American representatives of the family. It is 
probable that the genus existed in India during the Siwalik period. 

^ Fauna of Brltuh India, Mammalia,” p. 189 (1888). 
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The whole of the undermentioned genera are American, and are 
characterised by the absence of an alisphenoid canal in the skull. 

Froq/on } — Dentition : I c p -J, m | ; total 40. The molar 
teeth broad and tuberculated (Fig. 259). The upper carnassial 
with three cusps along the outer margin, and a very broad bicus])id 
inner tubercle, giving an almost quadrate form to the crown. First 
molar with a large tuberculated crown, rather broader than long ; 



Fio. 250. — Ltitoral \iew of skull aiul right lialf of imlat** ol .Kluru'i (Kumi HUint'ord, 

Mavi/uuha of British India, i». CtO.) 

second considerably smaller, with transversely oblong crown. 
Lower carnassial with an extremely small and ilLdcfined blade, 
jdaced transversely in front, and a large inner cus]) and hind talon. 
Second molar as long as the first, but narrower behind, with five 
obtuse cusp.s. Vertebrie : C 7, I) 14, L G, S 3, C lG-20. Body 
stout. Head broad behind, but with a pointed muzzle. Limbs 

^ Storr, Prodromus Mcth, Maoim. ]». 35 (1780). 
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plantigrade, but in walking the entire sole is not applied to the 
ground as it is when the animal is standing. Toes, especially of 
the fore foot, very free, and capable of being spread wide apart. 
Claws compressed, curved, pointed, and n on-retractile. Tail moder- 
ately long, cylindrical, thickly covered with hair, annulated, non- 
prehensile. Fur long, thick, and soft. The well-known Raccoon ^ 
{Procjfon lotor, Fig. 260 ) of North America is the type of this genus. 
It is a clumsy thickly-built animal about the size of a Badger, with 
a coat of long coarse gi*ayish-brown hairs, short cars, and a bushy 
black and white ringed tail. Its range extends over the whole of 



I’lii. - 'j'Ju* {I'tucyoii lo(ni). 


the United States, and stretches on the west northwards to Alaska 
and southwards into Central America, where it attains its maximum 
size. The following notes on the habits of the Raccoon are taken 
from Dr. V. H. Meniam’s Mnmmah of the Adirontlacic Peg ion : — 

‘‘ Raccoons are omnivorous beasts, and feed upon mice, small 
l)irds, birds’ eggs, turtles and their eggs, frogs, fish, crayfish, 
molluscs, insects, nuts, fruits, maize, and sometimes poultry. Ex- 
cepting the bats and flying scpiirrels, they are the most strictly 
nocturnal of all our mammals, and yet I have several times seen 
them abroad on cloudy days. They haunt the banks of ponds 
and streams, and find much of their food in these places, such as 

‘ A corruption of tlio North American Indian “ arrathkunc ” or “ aratlicoiie. ” 
Tlie French 7'afnn or raton lavcuvy German Waschhar^ and otluir European names 
are derived from a curious habit the Raccoon has of di]>ping or washing its food in 
water before eating it. 
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crayfish, mussels, and fish, although they are unable to dive and 
pursue the latter under water, like the otter and mink. They are 
good swimmers, and do not hesitate to cross rivers that lie in their 
path. . . . The Raccoon hibernates during the severest part of the 
winter, retiring to its nest rather early, and a})pearing again in 
February or iVlarch, according to the earliness or lateness of the 
season. It makes its home high up in the hollow of some large 
tree, preferi'ing a dead limb to the tnink itself. It docs little in 
the way of constructing a nest, and from four to six young are 
commonly born at a time, generally early in Api‘il in this region. 
The young remain with the mother a]>()ut a year.” 

The South-American P, amn-irorus, the Crab-eating Ibiccoon, is 
very similar to J\ lofnr, but differs by its much shorter fur, larger 
size, proportionally more powerful teeth, and other minor charactei>. 
It extends over the whole of South America, as far south as the Rio 
Negro, and is very common in all suitable localities. Its habits are 
similar to those of the North-jAinerican s})ecies. Fossil remains of 
Rrocymi have been descri])ed from the rieistoccnie deposits of the 
United States. 

Ikmaris } — A form closely allied to Prufynt^ but of moi'c slender 
and elegant proportions, with a sharper nose, longer tail, and moi’(‘ 
digitigradc feet, and with teeth otherwise like, but smaller, and 
more shai'ply denticulated. It was formerly, but erroneously, placed 
among the Vlnmihr. Two species : — P, from tin*, southei ri 

parts of the United States and ^Mexico, and Ji si/tinrJirusfiy from 
Central America. 

riqfonr — This name has been given to a distinct modifica- 
tion of the Procyonine type of which at ])rosent only two exa,m])h‘s 
are known, one from (.'osta Rica and the other from Hcuador, which, 
appearing to be different species, have been named />. (ftthln and 
B. allnii. They much resemble the Kinkajou ((VvYvVcyVcs) in extei*nal 
appearance, but the skull and teetli are more like those of Piucyon 
and Nasua, 

Naswi ? — Dentition as in J*niCfion, but the upper canines ai'e 
larger and more strongly compressed, and the molai s smaller. The 
facial portion of the skull is more elongated and narrow. Verte- 
brsB: C 7, I) 14, L G, S 3, C 22-23. Body elongated and rather 
compressed. Nose prolonged into a somewhat uj)turued, oblicpiely 
truncated, mobile snout. Tail long, non-piebensile, tapering, jinnu- 
lated. These animals, commonly called Coatis or Coati-Mundis, 
live in small troops of eight to twenty, are chiefly arboreal, and feed 
on fruits, young birds, eggs, insects, etc. liecent researches have 
reduced the number of supposed species to two, A", narica of Mexico 

^ Lichtenstein, his, 1831, p. ,512. 

* Allen, Froc. Ac. Nai. Fhilad, 1876, p. 20. 

Storr, Frodromm Meth. Mawm. ]). 35 (1780). 
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and Central America, and K rufa of South America from Surinam 
to Paraguay. Eemains of this genus, mostly referable to the 
existing species, occur in the cavern-deposits of Brazil. 

Carcolf’ptrs .^ — Dentition : i ij, c p ij, m H- ; total 36. Molars 
with low flat crowns, very obscurely tuberculated. Skull short and 
rounded, with flat upper surface. Vertebra?; C 7, D 14, L 6, S 3, 
0 116-29. Clavicles present, but in a very rudimentary condition. 
Head broad and round. Elars short. Body long and musteline. 
Limbs short. Tail long, tapering, and prehensile. Fur short and 
soft. Tongue long and very extensile. But one species of this 
somewliat aberrant genus is known, C. caudivohmlns, the Kinkajou, 
f(^und in the forests of the warmer 2)arts of South and Central 
America. It is about the size of a Cat, of a uniform, pale, yellowish- 
brown colour, nocturnal and arboreal in its habits, feeding on 
fruit, honey, eggs, and small birds and mammals, and is of a 
tolerably gentle disposition and easily tamed. 


Famih/ Musi’fiLTiu*. 

True molars I (or ’ in MeUivont-). No alisphenoid canal. In 
the upper molar the inner tubercular portion is always longer in 
the antero-})osterior direction than the secant external portion ; the 
degree of inflation of the auditory bulla is but slight; and the 
palate is generally much produced behind the last molars, as is the 
case with the members of the preceding family. The postglenoid 
process of the cranium is generally considci'alfly curved over the 
glenoid fossii, so as to hold very tightly the condyle of the man- 
dible. The humerus may or may not have an entepi condylar 
foramen. Except in the Otters, tin? kidneys resemble those of 
the rrnnjoiuikv in being of simple structure. 

This family is a large and widely distributed one, especially in 
the northern temperate regions of the earth. The different genera, 
which are very difficult to arrange in any natural order, are rather 
artificially divided, chiefly according to the characters of their feet 
and claws, into the Otter-like (Lutrine), Badger-like (Meline), and 
Weasel-like (Musteline) forms. 

Subfamily Lutrinse. — Feet short, rounded (except the hind feet of 
Laiax). Toes webbed. Claws small, curved, blunt. Head broad 
and much depressed. Upper molar large and quadrate, with its 
inner tubercular portion much expanded antcro-posteriorly (Fig. 
261). Kidneys conglomerate. Habits aquatic. 

LntraJ — Dentition; i -vj, c i p 4, w, i; total 36. Upper 

^ Illigcr, Frodromus SysL Mamm, ct Aviurrif p. 127 (1811). 

2 Also in two other species noticed below. One extinct Otter has tw’o upper 
molars. ^ Erxleben, Syst. Eegn. Animal^ p. 445 (1777). 
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carnassial with a trenchant tricuspid blade, and a very large inner 
lobe, hollowed on the free surface, with a raised sharp edge, and extend- 
ing along two-thirds or more of the length of the blade. True 

molar large, with a quadri- 
cus})i(latc crown, broader 
than long. First upper 
])remolar very small, and 
in some cases absent (Fig. 
261). Skull broad and 
depressed, contracted im- 
mediately behind the 
orbits. Facial portion 
very short ; brain ca^^e 
largo. Vertebra^: V 7, 
1) U-loscL 6-5, S 5, C 
^,‘>dy veiT long. 
Ears short and rounded. 
Limbs short. Feet more or less completely webbed ; claws usually 
well developed on all the toes, although they may be ludimentary 
or absent. Tail long, thick at the base and tapering, T*athcr 
depressed. Fur short and close. The humerus may oi* may not 
have an entcpicondylar foramen. In conformity with the shape 
of the skull, the posterior part of the brain is ex})anded laterally. 

The Common Briti.sh Otter (L r}fJrf(/ris\ as the type of the 
genus, may be described somewhat fully. It has an elongated, low 
body, short limbs, short broad feet, with five toes on each, con- 
nected together by web.s, and all with short, moderately strong, 
compressed, curved, pointed claw.s. Head rather small, broad, and 
fiat; muzzle very broad; whiskers thick and strong; eyes small 
and black; ears short and rounded. Tail a little more than half 
the length of the body and head together, very broad and strong at 
the base, and gradually tapering to the eiul, somewhat flattened 
horizontally. The fur is of very fine quality, consisting of a short 
soft under fur of a whitish-grjiy colour, brown at the tips, inter- 
spersed with longer, stificr, and thicker hairs, very shining, grayish 
at the base, bright rich brown at the points, especially on the u})per 
parts and outer surface of the legs ; the throfit, cheeks, under parts 
and inner surface of the legs brownish-gray throughout. Individual 
Otters vary much in size ; but the total length from the nose to the 
end of the tail averages about 3| feet, of which the tail occupies 
] foot 3 or 4 inches. The weight of a full-sized male is from 1 8 to 
24 lbs., that of a female about 4 lbs. less. 

As the Otter lives almost exclusively on fish, it is rarely met 
with far from water, and usually frequents the shores of brooks, 
rivers, lakes, and, in some localities, the sea itself. It is a most 
expert swimmer and diver, .easily overtaking and seizing fish in the 



Fit.. 201.— Palate o\‘ Lntnt chicrut. (I’rom the 
r(thrniitoloifta Indha.) 
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Avater, but when it has captured its prey it brings it to shore to 
devour it. When lying upon the bank it liolds the fish between its 
fore-paws, commences at the head, and then eats giadually towards 
the tail, which it is said always to leave. The female })roduces 
three to live young ones at a time^ in the month of March or April, 
and lu'ings them up in a nest formed of grass or other herbage, 
usually ])laced in a hollow ])lacc in the ])jink of a river, or under 
the shelter of the roots of some overhanging tree. The Common 
Otter is found in localities suitable to its habits throughout Great 
Jlritain and Ireland, though far less almndantly than formerly, for, 
being very destfuctivc to fish, and thus coming into keen competi- 
tion with those who pursue the occupation of fishing either for 
s})ort or for gain, it is rarely allowed to live in peace when once its 
haunts are (liscovered. Otter-hunting with packs of hounds of a 
special breed, and trained for the jmrpose, was formerly a common 
pastime in the country. When hunted down and brought to bay 
l>y the dogs, the Otter is finally despatched by long spears carried 
for the pur])ose by the huntsmen. 

The Common Otter ranges throughout the greatej* part of 
Europ(^ and Asia, the Indian L. miir not being distinct. A closely 
allied but larger species, L. cdtnith'Hsis, is extensively distrilnited 
throughout ]\o!'th America, where it is systematically pursued by 
professional trappers for the value of its fur. The Common Otter 
is regularly tj*ained by tlie natives of some j^arts of Bengal to assist 
them in lisliing, by driving the tish into the nets. In (diina Otters 
arc taught to catch fish, being let into the water for the pui-pose 
attached to a long cord. 

Ottei’s ai-e widely distributed over the earth, and, as they are 
much alike in size and coloration, their specific distinctions arc 
])y no means well defined.^ Besides those mentioned above, the 
following mny be noticed. Tn the Oriental region there are 
clliofi- of India, L samafrand of the Malay countries, and L. ciiinm 
ranging over the greater part of the region. The latter species 
(often known as L. Irptoiu/.r) is of small size, with a slioi’t In'ad, and 
rudimentary claws, which may be absent ; it Avas at one time 
regiirded as generically distinct, under the name of Aonjfx. The 
upper true molar (Fig. 261) is characterised by the great develop- 
ment of its inner tubercular portion, and the first upper premolar 
is absent. In the Ethiopian region there are two species, L. acpcmk 
and L, miculicollis. Of the Neotropical forms it Avill suffice to 
mention the small L. f(4ina and the large L. hrosUie'nm,<. The latter 
is by far the largest of the existing forms, and is characterised by 
the presence of a pi'ominent flaiige-likc lidge along each lateral 

^ See Thomas, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1889 , ]>. 190 . 

- The syiionomy of this species is not settled, and. the adoption of the name 
given here only preliminary. 
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margin of the tail, on which account it was referred by Dr. Gray to 
a distinct genus, with the name of Ptenmum smnharhi It should 
be observed that all Otters have a very distinct inner cus[) to the 
blade of the lower carnassial, but that the relative si/e of this cusp 
varies in the ilirterent s]>ecies. 

EAiuct — Several species of fossil Otters have been 

described. Thus in the Indian Siwaliks we liave L. pahnndico, 
which is closely allied to L, sumatrano, and a largei* form described 
as L. The Pliocene of Hessen -Darmstadt yields 

L. hesdca ; while L. dnhitf, of the Middle Miocene of PVan(*c, is a 
species characterised by the small size of the inner cusp of the 
lower carnassial — a character in which it reseinl>les thos(‘ Tertiary 
forms described as Twchidh^ which are ])elie\'ed to (‘onnect Lntni 
with the Muddimv. Two very large Otters, r(^spe(*tiv('ly fi’om the 
Indian Siwaliks and the Italian Miocene, named />. sindrnsis and 
[j. romjHfiiii, may be regarded cither as re]wes(mting a very distinct 
Enhydriodiwt group of Lnirn or as referable. a se])arate genus 
Enhifdriodnn, They are characterised by cmtain ])eculiarities in 
the structure of the teeth, and the second upj)er pi emolar may be 
absent in the Indian form. Lastly, the genus P()f(fni<»(lirr'unn con- 
tains a small Otter (P. raJdtmi) from the lauver Mioceii(‘ of th(» 
Continent, which differs from all other known Mndplidf*' in having 
a minute second upper true molar. This species is (‘\'idently a 
very generalised form ai)})roximating to the / ow/vVA/ in its dental 
formula, and also in the charact(M's of the teeth thems(‘lves. Tin* 
brain, as recently descilbed by Dr. ImUioI, differs from that of I^idni 
and oth(‘r ^Mustelines in the gieat relative width of the anteiaor 
extremity of the hemisj)heres and olfactory lobc<, and also in tin* 
dis[)Osition of the sulci, in both of which r(*s[)t‘cts it more nearly 
resembles the Vhrnid(t\ 

Lfdifx} — Dentition; i r ], ]> ij, ■/// I ; total Diilbrs 

from all other existing Carnivora in having but two incisois on 
each side of the lower jaw, the one corresponding to tlie first (very 
vsmall in the true Otters) ])eing constantly absent. Though the 
molar teeth generally resemble those of Lntra in their ])ro])ortions, 
they differ very much in the exceeding roundness and massiveness 
of their crowns and bluntness of their cusps. P\jet webbed. P'ore 
feet small, with five subecjual toes, furnished with shoi t com])ressed 
claws; palms naked. Hind feet very large, depn^ssed, and fin- 
like. The phalanges flattened as in the Seals. The fifth toe the 
longest and stoutest, the rest gradually diminishing in size to the 
first, all with moderate claws. Tail moderate, cylindrical, and 
obtiise ; about one-fourth the length of the head ami ])ody. 

^ Gloger, Xova Ada Ac. C(vs. Lvop.-Car. vol. xiii. ])t. 2, ]>. 511 (1827): Syu. 
Enhjjdm ; Fleming, Philosophy of Zoology ^ vol. ii. p. 187 (1822). J^reocenpierl by 
Eiihydris, Merrein, Tent. Syst. Awphih. ]). 140 (1820). 
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The Sea-Otter (Z. hiim^ Fig. 262) is the sole representative of 
this genus. The entire length of the animal from nose to end of 
tail is about 4 feet, so that the body is consideraldy larger and 
more massive than that of the English Otter. The skin is peculiarly 
lo(_)se, and stretches when removed from the animal so as to give 
the idea of a still larger creature than it really is. The pellage is 
lemarkable for the preponderance of the l)eautifully soft woolly 
undeT* fill*, the longer stiffer hairs being very scanty. The general 
colour is a deep liver brown, everywhere silvered or frosted with 
the hoary ti])s of the longer hairs. These are, however, removed 
when the skiri is diesscd for commercial jmrposes. 



I’K iKi.’. Till' Soa-Otli'r (/.(r/iri 1111)1},). Troin Wolf, ZooL ISiTj, j>l. vii. 

Sea-Otters are only found upon the rocky shores of certain 
])arts of the North Pacific Ocean, especially the Aleutian Islands 
and Alaska, extending as far south on the American coast as Oregoti ; 
but, owing to the \inremitting persecution to which they are sub- 
jected for the sake of their skins, which rank among the most 
valuable known to the furrier, their numbers are gi’eatly diminish- 
ing, and, unless some restriction can be placed upon their destruc- 
tion, such as that which j)rotects the Fur-Seals of the Pribyloff 
Islands, the s]>ecies is threatened \vith extermination, or, at all 
(‘vents, excessive scarcity. When this occurs, the occupation of 
five thousand of the half-civilised natives of Alaska, who are 
dependent upcm Sea-Otter hunting as a means for obtaining their 
living, Avill be gone. The principal hunting grounds at present are 
the little rocky islets and reefs around the island of Baanach and 
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the Chernobours, where they are captured by spearing, clubbing, or 
nets, and recently by the more destructive rifle bullet. They do 
not feed on fish, like the true Otters, but on clams, mussels, sea- 
urchins, and crabs, for the mastication of which the blunt cus})s of 
their teeth are admirably suited. The female lu'iiigs forth but a 
single young one at a lime, apj)arently at any season of the 
year. They are excessively shy and wary, aiid all attempts to 
rear the young ones in captivity have hitherto failed. 

Subfamily Melinse. — Feet elongated. Toes straight. Claws 
non-re tractile, slightly curved, subcompressed, blunt ; those of the 
fore foot especially large. U}>per molar variable. Kidneys simple. 
Habits mostly terrestrial and fossorial. 

Mv]Inf‘is} — Dentition: i ij, c \, n) 1: total 34. Ui)per 
molar larger than the carnassial, subquadrate, rather broader than 
long. Lower cai'nassial with talon less than half tln^ length of tin; 
whole tooth. Bony palate terminating })osterioi]y opposite the 
hinder border of the last molar tooth. Facial portion of skull 
short and somewhat truncated in front. Vertebra' : C 7, D lb, 
Ij 0, S 2, C 21. Head small. Body elongated. Limbs moderate, 
subplantigrade. Ears short and rounded. Tail long, abundantly 
clothed with very long tine hair. Anal glands largely (b;veloped. 
The secretion of these glands, which can be discharged at the will 
of the animal, has an intolerably ofien>ive odour, which circumstamai 
has rendered the Skunks, as they arc commonly called, ])rover]hal. 
4'hey are strictly nocturnal animals, terrestrial and burrowing, feed- 
ing chiefly on small mammals, birds, reptiles, insec ts, worms, roots, 
and berries. All the known .species have a jiro valent ]>lack colour, 
varied by white strips or spots on the u])j)er part (Fig. 203). I'hey 
generally carr}^ the body much arched, and the tjul erect, the long 
loose hair of which waves like a plume over the back. There are 
three species, all inhabitants of the American continent, over which 
they have an extensive range. 

The Common Skunk {21. mejliifim, Fig. 203) is an animal of 
about the size of a small Cat, ranging from Hudson's Bay to 
Guatemala. The following account of its habits is given by 
Dr. C. H. Men’iam in his Mamiuids of the Adumdad' llfffiuih : — 

“ The skunk preys upon mice, salamanders, frogs, and the eggs 
of birds that nest on or within reach from the ground. At times 
he eats carrion, and if he chances to stumble upon a hen’s nest the 
eggs are liable to suffer ; and once in a while he acquires the evil 
habit of robbing the hen-roost, but as a rule sktinks are not addicted 
to this vice. Of all our native mammals perhaps no one is so 
universally abused and has so many unjdeasant things said about it 
as the innocent subject of the present biography ; and yet no other 
species is so valuable te the farmer. Pre-eminently an insect-eater, 

^ Cuvier, ‘‘Tabl. de Classif.” in Legojis (VAnat. Com par, vol. i. (1800). 
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he destroys more beetles, grasshoppers, and the like than all our 
other mammals together, and in addition to these he devours vast 
numbers of mice. He d()es not evince that dread of man that is so 
manifest in tlie great majority of our mammals, and when met during 
any of his circumambulations rarely thinks of running away. He 
is slow in movement and deliberate in action, and does not often 
hurry himself in whatever he does. Ilis ordinary gait is a measured 
valk, but when pressed for time he breaks into a low shuffling 
gallop. It is hard to intimidate a skunk, but when once really 
frightened he manages to get over the ground at a very fair pace. 
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Fkj. 203. ■— I'lu* Coimuoii Skunk {Mcimitts mf-phituv). 

Skunks remain active throughout the greater part of the year in 
this region, and hibernate only during the severest portion of the 
winter. They differ from most of our hibernating mammals in that 
the inactive period is ap^^^arently dependent solely on the tempera- 
ture, while the mere amount of snow has no influence whatever 
upon their movements. Skunks, particularly when young, make 
very pretty pets, being attractive in appearance, gentle in 
disposition, interesting in manners, and cleanly in habits — rare 
qualities indeed ! They are playful, sometimes mischievous, and 
manifest considerable affection for those who have the care of them. 
Their flesh is white, tender, and sw'eet, and is delicious eating. 
Skunks have large families, from six to ten young being commonly 
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raised each season ; and as a rule they all live in the same hole 
until the following spring/’ 

The two duets leading from the anal glands open at the tips of 
two small conical papilhe placed in such a position that the 
animal can jnotrude them cxternall^^ and can thus guide the 
direction of the jet of nauseous fluid, wdiich can be propelled 
by the powerful muscles surrounding the glands to a distance of 
from 8 to 12 feet. 

The Long-tailed Skunk (.1/. 7nacrurn\ from Central and Southern 
Mexico, has tw’o lateral stripes, and a longer and more ])ushy tail 
than the common species. M. of the Southern United 

States and thence south w^ards to Yucatan and Ciruatemala, is of a 
much smaller size, with four interrupted wiiite lateral stripes, and 
a skull (lifteiing considerably in form from that of the tyj)e species. 
It is regarded by some w'riters as r-ej)resenting a distinct genus, 
Spilogalc : and has been recently divided by Di*. C. 11. Mci riam 
into several nominal s})ccies. 

Cinu^patus } — The Skunk of tropical America {( \ majKirifft), 
ranging from Texas to Chili and Patagonia, differs considerably 
from the true Skunks, although in colour it is almost precisely 
similar to the common species, wdth wdiich it also agrees in the 
variation of the relative development of the black and white. Its 
build is heavier than that of Mejfhit is ; the snout and head are more 
Pig-like ; and the nostrils open dowinvards and forwards instead of 
laterally on the sides of the muzzle. The skull also has many 
special characters, and the teeth ai’e diflerent in sha[)e and, as a rule, 
ill number also, the first minute }>remolar of Me]tftifls being almost 
invariably absent, so that the dental formula is i i(, r |, p ‘r-. 
Hi i ; total 32. 

Remains of Cumpains, which have been referred to three spei*ies, 
arc found in the cavern-deposits of Rrazil. 

Ardouf/fr — Dentition: i :>;, r ], p m total . 38 . Incisor 
line curved, the outer teeth being placed posteriorly to the others. 
Lower incisors proclivous. First premolars often rudimentary or 
absent. Upper molar much larger than the carnassial, longer in 
the antero- posterior direction than broad ; lower carnassial wuth 
a very large, low, tuberculated talon. Cranium elongated and 
depressed ; face long, narrow, and concave above. Pony palate 
extending as far backwards as the level of the glenoid fossa ; palatal 
bones dilated ; suborbital foramina very large. Vertebne ; C 7, 
D 16, L 4, 8 4, C 20. Snout long, naked, mobile, and truncated, 
with large terminal nostrils, much like that of a l^ig. Eyes small. 
Ears very small and rounded. Body compressed rather than 
depressed. Limbs of moilerate length and digitigradc in walking. 

^ Gray, Ann. May. Nat, Hist. ser. 2, vol. i. p. r>81 (1837). 

2 F. Cuvier, Hist Nat dcs Mamiai fires (1825), 
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Tail moderate, tapering. A full soft under fur, with longer, bristly 
hairs interspersed. The best-known species is A, colhtrU^ the Sand- 
Badger, or Bhalu-soor ^ (^.c. Bear-pig) of the natives, found in the 
mountains of the north-east of India and Assam. It is rather 
larger than the English Badger, higher on its legs, and very Pig-like 
in general asi)ect, of a light gray colour, with flesh-coloured snout 
and feet ; and is nocturnal and omnivorous in habits. The im})er- 
fectly known A. ttixohh's from Assam and Arakaii, and perhaps 
('hina, is a much smaller s])ecies. A third form probably exists in 
Eastern Tibet. Professor Mivart remarks that the brain-case of 
ArcA(un/x is narroAver than in any other Arctoid; while the palate is 
relatively longer than in any other Carnivore except Frocyon ; and 
the metatarsus is relatively shorter than in any other member of 
the order. 

uMyddUsr — Dentition as in the last genus, but the cusps of the 
teeth more acuttily ])ointed. Cranium elongated, face narroAV and 
})r()(]uced. SuboiBital foramen small, and the palate, as in all the 
succeeding genera of this group, produced backwards about midway 
between the last molar tooth and the glenoid fossa. ertebriB : C 7, 
1.) 14-lo, L 0-5, S 3, C 12. Head pointed in front; snout produced, 
mobile, obliquely truncated, the nostrils being inferior. LimlKs 
rather short and stout. Tail extremely short, but clothed Avith 
rather long bushy hair. Anal glands larg(‘ly developed, and emitting 
an odour like that of the American Skunks. One species, M. mdicejis, 
the Teledu, a small burrowing Badger, found in the mountains of 
Java at an elevation of 7000 or more feet above sea-level. 

— Dentition : i ij, c p -J, ni ; total 38. The first 
})reraolar in both jaAVs extremely minute and often deciduous. 
Upper molar V(‘ry much larger than tlie carnassial, subquadrate, as 
bi oad as long. LoAver carnassial Avith a broad, Ioaa^, tuberculated 
talon, more tlian half the length of the Avhole tooth. The postglenoid 
processes of the skull are so strongly developed, and the glenoid 
fossa is so dee]), that the condyle of the loAvcr jaAv is firmly held in 
its place even after all the surrounding soft parts are removed. 
Vertebrte ; C 7, D 15, L 5, S 3, C 18. Muzzle pointed. Ears very 
short. Body stout, broad. Limbs short, strong, subplantigrade. 
Tail short. The best-knoAvn species is the common Badger {M. 
of Europe and Northern Asia, still found in many parts of England, 
Avhere it lives in Avoods, is nocturnal, burroAAung, and very omni- 
vorous, feeding on mice, reptiles, insects, fruit, acorns, and roots. 
Other nearly allied species, M, leucuntfi and i)/. cln 7 iensi% are found in 
continental Asia, il/. caiiescms in Persia, and J/. anahima in Japan. 

The ap])earance of the common Badger is too Avell knoAvn to 

^ Possibly the name should he Biilu-soor (Sand-pig). 

- F. Cuvier, Hist. Nat. dcs Mammifercs (1825). 

^ Storr, Prodromns Meth. Mamin, p. 34 (1780). 
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need description, but it may be mentioned that a full-grown 
individual stands about a foot in height at the shoulder, and 
measures from 21 to 3 feet in length. The young are born in 
a naked and blind condition, usually in litters of three or four. 
It appears that the usual period of gestation is a})out eleven 
and a half months, but instances are recorded where the period 
has been protracted to uj)wards of fifteen months. 

Fossil remains of the common Badger are found in the 
Pleistocene de])osits of Europe, while extinct s})ecics have been 
described from the Lower Pliocene beds of IVlaragha, in Persia. 

To/ulea} — Dental formula as in J/c/r.s, ex(*ept that the rudi- 
mentary anterior preinolar appears to be always wanting in the 
upper jaw. The upper carnassial much largt‘r in ])roj)ortion to the 
other teeth. Upjjer molar about the same size as the carnassial, 
triangular, with the apex turned backwards. Talon of lower car- 
nassial less than half the length of the tooth. Skull \ery wide in 
the occipital region ; the lambdoidal crest very greatly developed, 
and the sagittal but slightly, contrary to what obtains in d/c/cs. 
Vertebrie : 0 7, D lb, L 5, S 3, C IG, Body very stoutly 
built and depressed. Tail short. The animals of this genus are 
peculiar to North America, where they rc])resent the Badgers of 
the Old World, resembling them much in a})})cai*ance and habits. 
T, americana is the common American Badger of the Ignited States : 
T. berldmlicri, the Mexican Badger, is i)erhaps only a local vai'iety. 

Mdlivonfr — Dentition: i c p in j ; total 32, l-ppcr 
carnassial large, with its inner tubercle quite at the anterior end 
of the blade, as in the following genera ; molar much smaller and 
transversely extended, having a very small outer and a larg(‘r 
rounded inner lobe. Talon of lower carnassial very small, scarcely 
one-fourth of the whole length of the tooth, and with Init one cusp ; 
lower tubercular molar al)sent. Vertebra*. : C 7, D 14, L 4, S 4, C 15. 
Body stout, depressed. Limbs short, strong. Head depressed, nose 
rather pointed. External ears rudimentary. Tail short. The 
animals of this genus are commonly called Batels. J/. i/if/icft. from 
India, and M. ndel (Fig. 2G4) from South and West Africa, ha\’e 
nearly the same general a])pearauce and size, being i*ather larger 
than a common Badger. Their coloration is peculiar, all the upper 
surface of the body, head, and tail being ashy gray, while the lower 
parts, separated by a distinct longitudinal boundary line, are black. 
The two species may be distinguished by the circumstance that 
the African one has a distinct white line round the body at the 
junction of the gray of the upper side with the black of tlio lower, 
while in the Indian form this line is absent ; the teeth also of the 
former are, on the whole, larger, rounder, and heavier than those of 

^ Waterhouse, Proc. Zool, Hue. 1838, p. 154. 

- Storr, Prodromus Mcth. Mamw. ]>. 34 (1780). 
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the latter, lii spite of these differences the two are, however, so 
nearly allied that they might almost be considered as local racevS of 
a single widely spread s])ecies. 

The following account of tlie Indian species is extracted from 
Dr. Jerdon\s Mamimih of Lolia: “The Indian badger is found 
throughout the whole of India, from the extreme south to the foot 
of the Himalayas, chiefly in hilly districts, where it has greater 
facilities for constructing tlie holes and dens in which it lives ; but 
also in the north of India in alluvial plains, where the banks of 



Fjo. The All lean Kat»'l (MclUvora rate!). 

large rivers atibrd eijually suitable localities wherein to mnkc its 
lair. It is stated to live usually in pairs, and to eat rats, birds, 
frogs, white aTits, and various insects, and in the north of India it 
IS accused of digging out dead bodies, and is popularly known as 
the grave-digger. It doubtless also, like its C^ipe congener, 
occasionally partakes of honey. It is often very dostructiVe to 
poultiy, and 1 have known of several having been trapped and 
m led whilst committing such depredations in Ceiiti’al India and in 
the northern Oircars. In confinement the Indian biidger is quiet 
and will partake of vegetable food, fruits, rice, etc.’’ 

A fossil species of MeUirora, apparently closely allied to the 
existing forms, occurs in the Pliocene Siwaliks of India. The same 
deposits have also yielded remains of an extinct genus described as 
Mellivoroihi). 
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IMidis.^ — Dentition : i i;, c [-, -J, -in I ; total 08. Tapper 

carnassial with a large bicuspid iniu'r tubercle ; U})])er molar 
smaller, ^Wder transversely than in the antero-])osterior direction. 
Lower carnassial with talon about oiie-third the l(‘ngth of the tooth. 

Skull elongated, 
rather narrow 
and de])ressed. 
Facial }>ortion 
esjxicially nar- 
row. Infra- 
orbital foraineii 
V e r y 1 a r g c. 
Head rather 
small and pi‘o- 
iluced in front, 
with an elon- 
gatetl, obli(|uely 
truncated, naked 

jtci sona^ti. (Fioin lilaulonl, Moinmn’io ij Jh i(i h sUOUt. I'hl I’S 
Jiuhii, 1*. ] 7 r» ) .^,11 l> 1 

‘ small. Uody 

elongated. Limbs short. Tail short or moderate*, bushy. Several 
s]>ecies are described (J/. [Fig. -ho], 

suhnunuitiant)^ all from Eastern Asia ; they are all small animals 
compared with the other imnnbers of the subfamily, climbing tn‘es 
with agility and living much (ui fruit and berries as well as on 
small mammals and birds. The two tirst named s]>ecies occur in 
British India, //. orienfaliH also ranging into Java ; tlu* Lhinese 
//. is brilliantly coloured in the region of the throat.- 





Fk;. 2ri0. — Left lateral and HUjwrjor as)«‘Ct f>f th«* t»rain of Ihlutis bahnunuitktoi. (Froin 
Gariod, rn>c. Zoul. Sor. IsTO, y>. 307.) 


The brain of lleJidU, represented in the accompanying figure, 
shows the general type of cerebral structure characteristic of the 
Mustelidit. The brain of this genus diflers, however, from that 
of every other Carnivore in that the hippocamj)al gyrus rises to 
the surface on either side of the great longitudinal fissure, in 
^ Gray, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1831, p. 94. - Garrod, ibid, 1879, jd. xxix. 
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coiisefjuence of which there is no crucial fissure, and the so-called 
“ Ursine lo/cng(i,” so ,chai‘a.cteristic of the Arctoidea, is incomplete 
behind. The su])crior gyrus, as in TdoiH/x and Madela, ceases at 
the su])ci ior p{)stcrior angle of the hemisphere. 

Irhnufi '} — Dentition: i c jt ij, ni \ \ total 34. In general 
characters the teeth much resemble those of the Polecats {Mnstdu), 
being more delicately cut and sharjdy cusped than in most of the 
foregoing. Upper iiiolar smaller than the carnassial, narrow from 
before backwards. Lower carnassial with a small narrow talon and 
distinct inner cusj). (jioneral form of body Musteline. Limbs short. 
Foi‘o feet larger and broad, with five stout, nearly straight, blunt, 
and non-retractile claws, of which the first and fifth are convsiderably 
shortei' than the others. Tail moderate, with longer hairs towards 
the end, giving it a bushy appearance. Hairs generally long and 
loose. The ])Cst-known species of this genus, /. zorilltf, the Cape 
Polecat, was placed by (hivier in the genus and by 

Lichtenstein in Mephith ; and in many characters it forms a 
transition between these genera. It is about the size of an English 
Polecat, but conspicuous by its coloration, having broad, longitudinal 
))aiids of dark brown, alternating with white. Its odour is said to 
1)0 as oHensive as tint of the American Skuidvs. From the Cape of 
(lood Hope it ranges as far north as Senegal. .Viiother species, 
/. frrtnifa, from Seiinaar and Egypt, has been described. 

Siibfamily Mustelinse. — Toes short, partially webbed ; claws 
short, comj)ressed, acute, curved, often semiretractile. Upper molar 
of moderate size, wide transversely. Kidneys simple. Terrestrial 
and arboreal in habits. 

(hdirti<- — Dentition: i jb c p ij, total 34. Molai’s small 
but stout. Upper carnassial with the inner tubercle near the middle 
of the iniuT border of the tooth. Lower carnassial with talon small, 
and inner cusp small or absent. Hody long. Limbs short ; claws 
non-retractile. I’alins and soles naked. Head ]>road and depressed. 
Tail of moderate length. The best-known species are G. riffafa, the 
(h'ison (genus tlray), and 0. hurhani^ the Tayra (genus 

Gidera, Ui'ay), both South American : G. idlamandi is an inter- 
mediate form, 

liemains of Gtdiefis occur in the Pleistocene cavern-deposits of 
Brazil, and also in the [deistoccne of North America. 

Musicla:^ — Dentition: i ij, c all) i 

Upjier carnassial with inner tubercle close to the anterior edge of 
the tooth. Molar nearly as large as carnassial. Lower cai’iiassial 
with small or no inner cusp. Vertebne: C 7, D14, L6, S3, 
C 18-23. Body long and slender. Limbs short, digitigrade. Feet 

1 Kaiip, Thicrrcich, vol. i. p. 352 (1835). « Bell, Proc, Zool Soc, 1837, p. 45. 

« Linn. Zyst NaU 12th ed. vol. i. ]>. 66 (1766). 
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rounded ; toes short, Muth compressed, acute, semire tractile claws. 
Tail moderate or long, more or less bush}'. 

The genus MuMa, as restricted ])y Cuvier {Rhjne Jnuunl, 
1817), contains a ^ery natural assenddage of animals commonly 
called IVIartens, Sables, Polecats, Stoats, J'lrmines, and W'easels, all 
closely allied in structure and lia))its. A structural division, however, 
occurs between tlie two fii*.st'iiamed and all the others, especially 
shown in the presence of an additional small ])remolar tooth on 
each side of the jaw ; and, availing liimself of this and some 
other minor characters, (hivier di\ ided the genus into two subgenera, 
for the first of which he retained the name of and to the 

second assigned that of Pntnrin<. Three years later Nilsson (^hnuL 
Fauna, 1820) definitely constituted the tW(t grou]>> into genera, 
applying to the first the naim; of .l/er//s, by which the animals 
composing it had ])een generally tkvignated by tin* Latin-writing 
zoologists of the jwcccding century, and keejnng Mu Aria for the 
more typical AVeasels and their immediate allies, l/atei* zoologists 
have been divided ])etween tlui iiomt‘nclaturc of Cu\i(‘r. which has 
the priority, and that of Nilsson, which on oth(‘r grounds is ])re- 
ferable. Thost* who adopt the latter atfirm that Cuvier’s nann*s, 
lieing only used by him in a subgeneric >ense, and not In’tiominally, 
need not be aj)plied generically, but thi> is contraiy to the praetic(i 
usually followed in such case< : and therefor(‘, if the original genus 
be divided, the name Mushia should be retained for the Martens, 
and for the Polecjits and AV easels. 1 ier(‘, howe\ er, the genus 
will be emjdoyed in its wider .sense, and divided into t^^o groups. 

The tyj)ical grouj) (»f the Mart(‘ns^ j)res(*nts the following 
distinctive featunis. Pody long, >lendor, ami very tlevihle, though 
less .st^ than in the tiaie Weasels. Head sojiiewhat triangulai’: muzzle 
pointed, the nose extending a litth* beyond the lip^ ; (*yes large 
and jwominent ; eai> con>‘})icuous, bi’oad, somewhat triangular, 
rounded at the ends, furred outside and in. Limbs short ; f(‘et 
rounded; toes shoit, five on each foot, all w'ith short, com])?‘es.sod, 
curved, sharp-pointed claws; soles densely furred between the 
naked pads. Tail imahn-ately long, Jnore or less laishy. Outer 
fur long, strong, and glossy ; a very abundant soft under fur. 
>Skull elongated and de^wessed. Facial portiotj moderatt^ and 
rather com])re.ssed. Zygomata ai’ched and wide, but shmdei*. 
Postorbital processes small. Auditory Imlla* large, but not very 
globose. JMandible with a strong triangular vertical coronoid 
proce.ss and a well-dcveloj)ed angular ])roces.s. Pi'emolars J. 
Upper incisors in a straight transver.se lim^, rather long and 

1 By all old authors of authority, as Ray, Poiniaut, Sha\v, and Fleiiiiug, tlie 
word is w'ritteu “Martin,” Imt this Ibrin of .sj)elliiig is now gciKM’ally reserved hy 
way of distinction for the bird. The term “ Marten -Cat,” often used, is a 
misuomer. 
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compressed^ first and second subeqiial, third considerably larger. 
Lo\rer incisors very small, especially the first, and crowded 
together, the second ])laccd rather behind the others. Canines 
long and shurp-pointcd. Upper premolars : first very small, with 
simple crown and one root; second and third nearly etjual in size 
and two -rooted, with simple compressed sharp -pointed crowns, 
with very slightly developed accessory cusps; fourth (the carnassial) 
with blade consisting chiclly of the central and posterior lobes, the 
anterior being rudimentary, inner tubercle small and confined to 
the anterior part of the tooth. True molar tubercular, about 
twice as wide transversely as in the antero-jiosterior direction, 
having an outer, moi-e elevated, but smaller portion, bearing three 
blunt tubercles; to the inner side of this the crown is contracted, 
and its surface deeply hollowed ; it then expands again into a 
broad low lobe, with the central part elevated, and a raised, even, 
semicircular, slightly enmated internal border. Lower pi-einolars : 
iii’vSt very small, sim})le, and one-rooted ; second, thii'd, and fourth 
incrcMf^iing slightly in size, with high compressed pointed crowns 
end posterior accessory cusps, best marked in the third. First 
molar (c.arnassial) with well-marked bilobed ]»kule, talon scarcely 
more than one third of the length of the tooth, and a very small 
inner cusp. Second molar small, single -rooted, with a low, 
flattened, subcircular or oval tubercular cro^vn. 

In geographical distribution the Martens arc limited to the 
Tiorthern hemis[)here, ranging tln-oughout the greater part of the 
temperate r(‘gions of both Old and New” Worlds, as far north as 
conditions of existence suited to their habits are met wdth, and 
southw^ai'ds in Amei-iita to 35° N. lat., wdiile in Asia one species is 
met Avith as far in this direction as the ishnul of dava. 

Tlic various s])ecies ap])ear to be very similar in their habits. 
They liAa* in woods and j’oeky ])laces, and are thoroughly arboreal, 
s}>cnding most of their time in trees, although descending to the 
ground in ([ucst of prey. They climb Avith great facility, and are 
agile and graceful in their movements. Some sjAocies are said 
occa,sional]y to resort to berries and other fruit foi* food, but as a 
rule they are strictly cai*nivorous, feeding chiefly on birds and their 
eggs, small mammals, as scpiirrels, hares, rabbits, and moles, but 
chiefly mice of various kinds, of Avhich they destroy great numbers, 
and occasionally snakes, lizards, and frogs. Tn pro})ortion to their 
size they are among the most bloodthirsty of animals, though less 
so than the true AV easels. Tlie female usually makes her nest of 
moss, dried leaves, and grass in the holloAv of a tree, but sometimes 
in a hole among rocks or ruined buildings, and produces several 
young at a birth, usually from four to six. Though wild and 
untameablo to a great degree if captured when fully grown, when 
taken young they are very docile, and have frequently been made 
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pets of, not having the strong uniileasant odour of the smaller 
Mudeli(la\ The common European Marten appears to liave been 
partially domesticated by the (4reeks and Komans, and to have 
been used to keep houses clear from rats and mice before cats were 
introducedJ In the same way, according to Hodgson, the Yellow- 
bellied AYeasel (d/. (vtltia) “is exceedingly prized by the Nipalese 
for its service in ridding houses of rats. It is easily tamed ; and 
such is the dread of it common to all IMuririe iuiiinals that not one 
will approach a house where it is domiciled/’ It is, howevei’, to 
the great value attached to the pelts of these animals that theii’ 
importance to man is chiefly duo. Though all yi(‘1(l fur of 
serviceable (piality, the commercial value varies immensely, not. 
only according to the ])articidar s])ecies from which it is obtained, 
but according to individual variation, depending upon age, sex, 
season, and other trifling circumstances. The skins from northern 
regions ai-e more full and of a liner colour and gloss than those 
from more tempei’ate climates, as are those of animals killed in 
winter compared with the same individuals in the summer >seas(»n. 
The caprices of fashion have, moreover, set wholly factitious values 
u})on slight shades of colour, recognised and named by ('sjxndenced 
furriers, but not indicating any s])eciHc or other distinctions of 
wliich zoologists have any cognisaaice. Enormous numl)ers of 
animals are annually caught, chiefly in traps, to ‘SU[)ply tlie demand 
of the fur trade, Siberia and North America being tlui })rincij)al 
localities fi*om which they arc obtained. 

M'itli the exception of the Pekaii (i)f. pennanii) all the Marteais 
arc so much alike in size, general colouring, and cranial and dental 
characters that the discrimination of the species, and assignment of 
the pro 2 )er geograidiical distribution U) each, has been a su])ject 
which has soi'cly perplexed the ingenuity and ]ratience of zoologists. 
The following description ]>y ])r. Elliott (’ones of tlie external 
characters of the American i^ine Marten (J/. amcrinnui) will a}»]>ly 
almost equally well to most of the others : “It is almost im])ossi])le 
to describe the cohmr of the Ihne Marten, excei)t in gimeinl terms, 
without going into the details of the endless diversities occasioned 
by age, sex, season, or other incidents. The animal is ‘ brown,’ of 
various shades from orange or tawny to ({uite lilackish ; the tail and 
feet are ordinarily the darkest, the head lightest, often (juite whitish ; 
the ears are usually limmed wdtli whitish ; on the throat there is 
usually a large tawny-yellowish or orange-brown jiatch, from the 
chin to the fore legs, sometimes entire, sometimes broken into a 
number of smaller, irregular blotches, sometimes wanting, some- 
times jirolonged on the whole under sui*face, when the animal is 

^ See Kolleston, ^‘Oii the Domestic Cats, Felis (lomcsUcffs and Mnstcht foina, 
of Ancient and Modern Times,” Journal of Anatomy and Physiology^ vol. ii. p. 
47 , 1868 . 
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bicolor like a Stoat in summer. The general ‘ brown ’ has a grayish 
cast, as far as the under fur is concerned, and is overlaid with rich 
lustrous blackish-brown in places where the long bristly hairs prevail. 
The claws are whitish ; the naked nose pad and whiskers are black. 
The tail occasionally shows interspersed white hairs, ora Avhite tip." 

The s})ecies generally i-ecognised as distinct are the following, the 
first fiv(* belonging to the Old and the last two to the New World : — 
]\r. folna, the Beech Marten, Str)ne Marten, oi’ AVhito-bi*easted 
Marten. — Distinguished from the following by the greater breadth 
of the skull, and some minute*, but constant dental characters, by 
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the dull grayish-la’owu colour of the fur of the uj)per ])arts, and 
the })ure white of the throat and breast. It inhabits the greater 
l)art of the continent of Europe, but is more southern than the 
next in its distribution, not being found in Swede.n or Norway, 
nor, according to the investigations of Mr. Alston, in the British 
Isles, although included in their fauna by all earliei* Avriters ; to 
the eastAvard it ranges into Afghanistan and the Himahij a. 

71/. nnnics, the Bine Marten (Big. 207). — Outer fur rich dark 
brown ; under fur reddish-gray, Avith clear yelloAv tips ; breast spot 
usually yellow, A arying from bright orange to pale cream-colour or 
yelloAvish-Avhite. Length of head and body 10 to 18 inches; of 
tail (including the hair) 9 to 1 2 inches. This species is extensively 
distributed throughout northern Euro})e and Asia, and AA"as formerly 
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common in most paits of Gr-eat Britain and Ireland. Though 
commonly called “ Pine Marten/’ it does not ai)})car to have any 
special preference for coniferous trees, excej^t that, inasmuch as 
they constitute the greater pi'oportion of the forests of the countries 
which it inhabits, it is more often met with in them than in any 
other. With regard to its recent occurrence in the British Isles, 
Mr. Alston writes in the Pm'. ZmL Soc. IS 79 : — 

“Although greatly reduced in numbers by persecution, it still 
maintains its gi'ound in the wilder districts of Scotland, the north 
of England, Wales, and Trelaml; and occasional!}^ si)ecimens are 
killed in counties where the s))ecies was thought to have been long 
extinct. In Scotland it is still found, though conii)aratively I’arely, 
in the Lews and in most of the Highland mainland counties, being 
perhaps most abundant in Sutherland and Koss-shirc, especially in 
the deer forests. In the Lowlands a Marten is now a very great 
rarity ; but a tine example was killed in Ayrshire in the winter of 
187 j- 76. In the north of England Mr. A. Dnrnford says the 

species is still plentiful in the wilder ])arts of Gumljerlaiid, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire, and in Lincolnshire several have been 
recorded, the latest killed in LSOo, by Mj*. Gordeaux. In Norfolk 
one was shot last year; and 1 have myself examined a fine 
example which was shot in H(‘rtfordshin‘, within 20 miles of 
London, in December 1S72. In Dorsetshire the last is said to 
have been killed in 1804; but a specimen occurr(‘d in Ham])shire 
about forty years ago, and another in Surrey in 18 t7. In Ireland 
the following counties were enumerated by Thom])son as habitats 
of this species : Donegal, Londonderry, Antrim, Down, Armagh, 
Eermanagh, Longford, Galway, Ti})perarv, Goi-k, ajid Keriy. The 
Cat-crann is ])robabIy now a rarer animal in Ireland than it was 
when Thompson wrote ; but it still exists in various districts, 
especially in County Kerry, whence the society has received several 
living examples ; and Professor A. Leith Adams states that it has 
been seen of late years even in county Du])]in.” 

M, ziheUUui, the Sable (German, Zohd and Zdxl : Swedish, 
mhel ; Kussian, a word probably of 'Furanian origin). — Closely 
resembling the last, if indeed differing from it except in the (piality 
of the fur, which is the most highly valued of that of all the group. 
Found chiefly in Eastern Sibtaia. 

' j\[. Jlainr/fda, the Indian Marten. — lnha])its the southei‘n slopes 
of i the Himalaya, the Nilgiri Hills, the intin ior of Ceylon, the 
Malay Peninsula, and Java. The coloration of this s])eci(!s is very 
striking, the upper j)arts bei?)g blackisli -brown, aJid the throat 
and breast yellow or orange, in the bright coloured vai’iety. It 
differs from the other species in having the soles of the feet more 
or less naked. 

M. melanipus. — Japan. 
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M, (Uiiericami, the Noi'th-American Sable or Marten. — A s])ccies 
so closely allied to the E\iro])eau Pine Marten and Asiatic Sable 
that it is very ditticnlt to assign constant distinguishing characters 
between them. Th(i iin])ortanee of the fur of this animal as an 
article of commerce may l)e judged of from the fact that 15,000 
skins were sold in one yt^ar by the Hudson's Bay (V)m})any as long 
ago as 1745, a,nd the more recent annual imports into Great Britain 
have (‘xc(‘eded 100,000. It is ordinarily caught in wooden traps 
of very .dmide construction, being little cTiclosures of stakes or 
bi’ush in which the Iwiit is jdaced U])on a trigger, with a short 
U])right stick su])p()rting a log of wood, which falls upon its victim 
on the slightest dislurbaiic(\ A line of such traps, several to a mile, 
often extends majiy mil(*s. The bait is any kind of meat, a mouse, 
s(|uiri'el, })ie(Hi of tish, or lord’s head. It is ])rinci})ally trapped 
during the cohh'r mojiths, from October to A])ril, when the fur is 
in good condition, as it is nearly valueless during the shedding in 
sumnuM’. Dr Cones t(*lls us that, notwithstanding the ])ersistent 
and unintenmpted d(‘struction to Avhich the American Sable is 
sul)ject(Ml, it do('s not a])pear to diminish materially in numbers in 
unsetll(‘d ])arts of the country. It holds its own partly in conse- 
(luence of its shyness, which keeps it away from the abodes of men, 
and partly because it is so pi*olitic, bjmiging forth six to eight young 
at a litter. Its honn^ is sometimes a den under ground or beneath 
rocks, but oftenei* the Inflow of a tree, and it is said fre^juently to 
take forcible })ossession of a s(piirrers ne.st, driving oil’ or devouring 
the rightful ])roprietor. 

J/. priiHintfi, the Pekan or Pennant’s Marten, jilso called Fisher 
Martini, though there a])])ears to lu*. nothijig in its habits to justify 
the apj)(41ation. — This is tlie largest species of the group, the head 
and body measuring from :?4 to 50 inches, and the tail 14 to 18 
inches. It is also moix*, robust in form than the others, its general 
aspect beiiig moi’e that of a Fox than a Weasel ; in fact, its usual 
name among the American hunters is “ Black Fox.'’ Its general 
colour is blackish, lighter by mixture of brown or gray on the head 
and uppei- fore ])art of tin* body, with no light patch on the throat, 
and uidike the othei* Martens generally darker below than abov(‘. 
It was gimerally distrilmtid in wooded districts throughout the 
greater ])art of INorth America, as far north as Great Slave Lake, 
65° N. lat., and Alaska, and extending south to the ])arallel of 55°; 
but at the present time it is almost exterminated in the settled ])arts 
of the United States east of the ]\lis.sissi})])i. 

Fossil remains of a Mai’ten from the Pliocene Siwaliks of India 
indicate a s})ecies which cannot be distinguished from those now 
inhabiting the same region ; while remains of jM. 7nart('S occur in 
Europ(;an cavern-deposits, and in the fens of (.Cambridgeshire. 

With the Putoriwe group (genus Jhdorins) we come to those 
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smaller forms distinguished by having only three prcmolars in each 
jaw, by the absence of an inner cusp to tlie blade of the lower 
carnassial, as well as by certain external charact(']*s. This gnnij) 
contains a feAv s]iecies known as ]\Iinks, ditlering from the rest by 
slight structural modilicatious, and es})ecially by their seiniacjuatic 
habits. They are distinguished from tlie Polecats, Stoats, and 
Weasels, which eonstitul(‘ the remaind(*r of tin* grouj), l)y tlie facial 
part of the skull being narrower and more a})])r<iaehing in form 
that of tlivi ]\lai‘U'ns, ])y the premolai* teeth (esjiecially tin* aiiUnaor 
one in the up])er jaw) being larger, by the toes being ])artia,lly 
wT.libed, and by the absence of hair in the intervals Ixjtween the 
naked pads of the soles of the feet. The two best-known spc'cics, 
so much alike in size, form, colour, and habits that although tiny 
are widely separated geograjihically some zoologists question their 
s])ccific distinction, are M. /a//vvVa, the Xm". or Smi/jifolfrr (Marsh- 
(3tter) of Pastern Puixqie, and J/. rlso/i, the !Mink of North America. 
The former inhalats Finland, Poland, and the gieater part of 
Russia, though not found east of the Ural Mountains. I'ojmuM'ly 
it extended westward into CVntral Uennany, but it is now veiy 
rare, if not extinct, in that country. Tin* latter is found in places 
Avhich suit its habits throughout tin*, whoh*. of North America. 
Anothei- form, J7. aihirint^ from Eastern Asiri, of which much h*^s i,s 
known, a])pears to connect the true Minks with tin* ]N)h*cat>. 

Foj* the following descri])tion, chiefly taken from tin* American 
form (though almost equally a])plicabh* to that of Eurojx*), W(* 
are mainly indebt(‘d to l)r. Coucs^s Fur-hrarinff . hnnufl'i of North 
Atuerhui. In size it much resembl(‘s the English Polecat, — the h*ngth 
of the head and body being usually fiom 15 to inch(*>, that of the 
tail to the end of the hair about 9 inches. The temale is consider- 
ably smaller thati the male. Tin; tail is laishy, but ta])ering at tin; 
end. Th(; ears are small, low, round(‘d, and scarc(‘ly project beyond 
the adjacent fur. The pellage consists of a dense, soft, matted under 
fur, mixed with long, stitf, lustrous hairs on all ])arts of tin* })ody 
and tail. The gloss is greatest on the u])per ])arts; on tin; tail the 
bristly liairs predominate. Northern sp(*<;imens have tin* linest and 
most glistening i)ellage ; in those from southern regions th(;re is less 
difference betw een the under and ovtjr fur, and the whole pellage 
is coarser and harshtir. In colour diff(*r(*nt s[)e(;imenH present a 
considerable range of variation, but the animal is ordinarily of a rich 
dark brown, scarcely or not pah*r below' than on the general upper 
ptirts ; but the back is usually the darkest, and the tail is neai’ly 
black. The under jaw, fi'om the chin about as far Ixick as the angle 
of the mouth, is generally white. In the European Mirik the upper 
lip is also white, but as this occasionally occur*s in American speci- 
mens it fails as an absolutely distinguishing chara(;tei’. Besides the 
white on the chin, there are often othci’ irregular wdiite patches 
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on tho under ])<irts of tlie ])()dy. In very rare instances the tail is 
ti])ped will] white. The fur, like tliat of most of tlie animals of 
the group to which it belongs, is an important article of comnujrce. 

'I’ho princi])al cliaract(‘ristie of the Mink in com})aris(m with its 
coiigen(*rs is its amphibious mode of lif(‘. It is to the water what 
the other W^easels are to the land, or Martens to the tr( 5 (^s, being as 
<‘ssentially acpiatic in its habits as the Otter, Beav(*r, or Musk-lhit, 
and spending perhaps nioi-e of its time in the water than it d()(‘s 
on land. It swims with most of the body submerged, and dives 
with ])erf(H*t ease, I’emaining long Avithout coming to the surface to 
breathe. It makes its nest in burrows in the l)anks of streams, 
breeding onc(‘ ji year about the montli of A[)ril, and jwoducing five 
o»‘ six young at a birth. Its food (‘onsists of frogs, fish, fj’eshwater 



jtis. Till Oinnmon I’olt'f.it {Mtisttlu pntoriv/i). 

molluscs and crustaceans, as well as mice, rats, musk-rats, rahluts, 
and small ])irds. In common with the other animals of the genus, 
it has a \erv j)eculiar and disagreealde effluvium, which, according 
to Coues, is moi-t' powerful, j)enetrating, and lasting than that of 
any animal of the couiitiT e.veejtt tin* fSkunk. It also })ossesses the 
courage, ferocity, and tenacity of life of its allies. When taken 
young, however, it can ])e readily tamed, and lately Minks have 
been extensivtdy hi’ed in captivity in America, both for the sake of 
their fur and foi* the jmrpose of using them in like mannei' as 
Ferrets in England, to clear buildings of rafs. 

Mie Polecats include four s[)ecies confined to the northern 
hemisphere, the best known of AAdiich is the Pommon Polecat 
(Jll, jmtoriusj Fig. 2GtS). Idu* FeiTct is a domesticated variety of 
this species, generally of a yellowish-white colour : whereas the Wild 
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Polecat is dark brown above and black beneath, the face being 
variegated with dark brown and white markings. 

The skull is rough, strongly ridged, and <»f a far more powerful 
type than that of the Stoats, Weasels, oi* iMartens ; being in the 
female much smaller and lighter than in the male. The fur, which 
is long, coarse, and of comj)aratively small value, changes its colour 
very little, if at all, at the diflerent seasons of the year. 

The distribution and habits of this s])ecies have been described 
by 131asiuf>, the following being an abstract of his account. The 
Polecat ranges over the greater part of Europe, reaching northwai-ds 
into Southern Sweden, and in Pussia to tlie n^gion of the White 
Sea. It does not occur in the extreme South, lait is common every- 
where throughout Central Euro])e. In the Alps it rangt's far above 
the tree-line during the summer, but retreats in winter to lover 
ground, in liiu‘ Aveatliei* it lives eitluM- in the (»pen air, in holes, 
fox-earths, rabbit-warrens, under rocks, or in wood-stacks, while in 
winter it s(‘.eks the ])r()tection of deserted buildings. During the 
day it sleej)s in its hiding-])lac(‘, sallying forth at niglit to ])lund(‘i* 
dovecots and hen-houses. It climbs lait little, and shows far it‘ss 
activity than the Marttui. It feeds ordinarily on small mammals, 
such as ralhits, hamsters, rat.s, and nnc(‘. on such birds as it can 
catch, especially poultiy and pigeons, and also on snakc^s, lizards, 
frogs, fish, and eggs. Its ])rey is devoured only in its lair, but, 
even though it can carjy away but a single victim, it commonly 
kills everything that comes in its Avay, often destroying all tlie 
inhabitants of a hen-house in order to gratify its passion for 
slaughter. The ])airing time is towards the end of the winttn-, and 
the young, from three to eight, in number, arc* Iconi in A{)ril or 
May, after a period of gestation of about two mcjiitlis. 'bhe young, 
if taken early, may be easily trained, like* Eerrets, for rabl)it-catching. 
The Polecat is vc*ry tenacious of life*, and will b(*ar many sevc*i'(* 
wounds befcjre. succumbing: it is also said to receive with impunity 
the bite of the axlder. Its fetid smell has become) ])rov(n'l)ial. 

Four other s})ecies of Polecats are known, viz. — The Siberian 
Polecat (d/. crer.'^ni^fvni) of Western and Northern Asia is nearly 
allied to the Eure^j)ean species, but the head and })ack are almost 
white, and the skull is stoutei* and more constricted ])ehind the 
orbits. The Tibetan Jlf. larraf<t is distinguished fremi the last 
by the presence of a process connecting tlie ])teiygoid with the 
auditory bulla, and by a difference in the shape of the iiiiper 
molar. The American Polecat {M. nir/Hpes), inhabiting the central 
plateau of the United States, and extending south wards into Texas, 
is another closely allied s])ecies, although some zoologists have made 
it the type of the germs Cpiomyonax. Finally, the Mottled Polecat 
{M, sarmatica) is a species sparsely distributed in Eastern Europe 
and parts of Western Asia, but common in Southern Afghanistan. 
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Its skull, although smalUir, i*esoiul)lcs that of the common species ; 
hut the coloration is very ditfereut, all the upper ])arts being 
mottled with large irregular reddish s])ots on a white ground, and 
the undei’ side, limbs, and tail deep shining black. The tail is long. 

The Common Polecat occurs in a fossil condition in the cave- 
deposits of Europe. 

The remaining memboi'S of the genus comj)rise the true easels 
and Stoats, which are of almost cosmopolitan distribution. In the 
C'Ommon Weasel (J/. 'VuIgaris, Fig. 269) the upper parts, outside of 
liiul)S and tail, are a uniform reddish-brown, the under parts pure 
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white. In very cold regions, ])oth in Euro})e and America, it turns 
completely white in winter, Imt less i*egularly and at a lower 
temperature than the Stoat, from which it is easily distinguished by 
its smaller size, and by its wanting the black end of the tail. The 
length of the head a,nd l)ody of the male is usually about 8 inches, 
that of the tail 21 inches; the female is smaller. 

This s])ecies is ])retty generally distributed throughout Europe, 
Northern and Central Asia, British North America, and the northern 
portions of the United States. It possesses in a full degree all the 
active, courageous, and bloodthirsty disposition of the rest of the 
genus, but its diminutive size prevents it attacking and destroying 
any but the smaller mammals and birds. Mice, rats, voles, moles, 
and frogs constitute its principal food. It is generally found on or 
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near the surface of the ground, hut it can not only })Ui‘sue its prey 
through \ory small holes and crevices of ]-ocks and under dense 
tangled her])age, hut follow it up the stems and hranches of trees, 
or even into the water, swimming Avith })erf(‘et ease. It coiistj-ucts 
a nest of di*ied leaves and herhage, placed in a hol(‘ in the ground 
or a hank or hollow trot‘, in which it ]>rings uj> its litter of four to 
six (usually five) young ones. The motlnn* Avill defeml her young 
with the utmost desperation against any assailant, haA ing heen often 
knoAvn to sacrifice her oavui life I'ather than desei't them. 

The Stoat or Ermine (.1/. vruiinra) has nearly the same distrihu- 
tioii as the \\'easel, lait in Asia it is said to extend into ])arts of 
the Kashmir Himalaya. Its size, as already mentioned, consider- 
ahly exceeds that of the Weasel ; and its most distinctive feature is 
the hlack tip at the end of the tail, AAdiich remains Avhen tin? rest of 
the pellage turns Avhite. The white Avintei’ skins fiom the nortluM'ii 
regions of its halntat, Avh(‘re the fur is thick and close, form the 
Avell-kiioAAUi and Aaluahle ermine of comm(‘ic(‘. Kemains of the 
Stoat are found in the Pleistocene cavern~d(i])osits of Kuro[)e. The 
other species of Weasels are very numcT’ous and Avididy distributed. 

Extinct uMuAcUncs . — A number of European JMiocene Carnivores 
may be referred to the genus MnsfeJa in its wider sense, and serve to 
confirm the propriety of this use of the term. Thus J/. .sw/e/v'e is 
a species of somcAvhat larger size than the Stoat, Avith -\ , Avhile in 
J/. anyusfifrons the number of premoLars is and in M. itinsfeliiid 
f. ; the latter species agreeiiig very closely in size with the Stoat. 
The extinct FleMdi,% in Avliich there are ]> and the loAvor car- 
nassial has a large inner cusp, is distinguishecl from Mndchi by the 
circumstance that the tem])oral ridges of the skull never unite to 
form a sagittal crest. Moreover, the inner tubercular })ortion of the 
upper molar (as in some of the Miocene species of Mnsicla) is shorter 
in an aritero-j)ostei-ior direction than the secant outer moiety; aud 
the auditory India is more inflated than in Mudiin^ although it has 
no septum. Both these features indicate a decided apjwoximation to 
the Viverroid genus EtemydemMs (]). 539); and since there are no 
well-marked characters of family value hy Avhich these tAvo genera 
can be distinguished the available evidence points to a transition from 
the Viverroid to the Musteloid type. Mndela hnicti, of the Middle 
Miocene of France, should perhaps he referred to Ictoni/x, 

Pmilogale } — This genus has been made for the reception of the 
South African Miistcla alUnucha, in which the coloration is similar 
to that of Ictonyx^ but the num]>er of cheek-teeth is usually reduced 
to f , m I, although there may be a second loAver molar. The 
auditory bulla is quite flat. 

Lyncodon? — This name has been proposed for a small Musteline 
^ 0. Thomas, Ann, Mag, Nat, Hist, ser. 5, vol. xi. p. 370 (1883). 

Gervais, Diet. Univ. (VJlist. Nat, t. iA^ p. 685 (1849). 
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from Patagonia, with p H, m {, which ]\Tr. (). Thomas suggests 
may he nothing more than an aberrant southern form of MuMa 
(Piitorins) braml'K'nsis. The auditory })ulla is more inflated than in the 
typical AV easels. This animal is somewhat larger than the Stoat. 

(hditJ — 1 dentition : i c \, p total 38. Crowns of 

the teeth very stout. Up})er molar very much smaller than the car- 
nassial. Lower carnassial large, with very small talon and no inner 
cusp. Third uppt'i* incisor unusually large, almost like a canine. 
The dentition, though really but a modification of that of the Weasels, 
]>resents a great general resemblance to that of the Hyama. Palate 
prolonged sonnnvhat behind the last molar. Humerus with an ente- 
picondylar foramen. Vertebra^: 7, I) 15, Tj 5, S 3, C 15. Body 



Fu;. L’70. — Tlu* Wt»lvcrcne {C,alo ln!>cn<). 

and limbs stoutly made. Feet large and powerful, subplantigrade, 
with large, com])ressed, much curved, and sharp -pointed claws. 
Soles of the feet (except the pads of the toes) covered with thick 
bristly hairs. Ears very small, nearly concealed by the fur. Eyes 
small. Tail short, thick, and bushy. Fur full, long, and rather 
coarse. The one s})ocies, the Wolverene oi' (Button {G. liiscvs, 
Fig, li70), an inhabitant of the forest regions of Northern Europe, 
Asia, and America, much resembles a small Bear in ai)pearauce. It 
is a very powerful animal for its size, climbs trees, and lives on 
grouse, s(piirrels, hares, foxes, beavers, reindeer, and is said to attack 
even horses and cows. The Wolverene has a curious habit of stealing 
and secreting articles of M^hich it can make no possible use, as is 
exemplified in the following instance related by Dr. (Jones : 

^ Storr, Prodromns Meth. Mamm, ]). 34 (1780). 
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‘*A hunter and his family, having left their lodge unguarded 
during their absence, on their return found it completely gutteil — 
the walls were there, but notliing else. Blankets, guns, kettles, axes, 
cans, knives, and all the other paraphernalia of a trai)per s tent had 
vanished, and the tracks left by the beast showed who had been the 
thief. The family set to work, and, by cai efully following up all his 
paths, recovei‘ed, with some trifling exceptions, the whole of the lost 
property." The pairing season occurs in March, and the female, 
secure in her burrow, produces her young, four or five at a birth, 
in June or July, lii defence of these she is exceedingly bold, and 
the Indians, according to Cones, “have been heard to say that they 
would sooner encounter a she-bear with hci* cubs than a carcajou (the 
Indian name of the glutton) under the same circumstances " 

Fossil remains of the Wolveiene are found in cavern and other 
Pleistocene deposits in various parts of Europe. 


Suborder Pinnipedia. 

The Eared -Seals, 'W'alruses, and Seals dill’er from the rest of 
the Carnivora mainly in the structure of their lini]>s, which are 
modified for acpiatic ])rogression, — the two ]>r()ximal s(*,gments being 
very short and partially enveloped in the genei*al integument of the 
body; while the third segment, especially in the hinder extremities, 
is elongated, expanded, and webbed. There are always five well- 
developed digits on each limb. In the hind limb the two maiginal 
digits (first and fifth) are stouter and generally longoi* than the 
others. The teetli also diiler from those of the more typical 
Carnivora. The incisors are always fewer than The che(‘k 
series consists generally of four premolai-s and oiu^ molar of ^airy 
uniform characters, vrith never more than two loots, and with 
conical, more or le.ss coni])resscd, pointed crowns, which may have 
accessory cusps, placed before or behind the principal one, but 
are never broad and tuberculated ; and there is no difierentiated 
carna.ssial tooth. The milk-teeth ai*e very small and sim})le, and 
arc shed or absorlied at a very early^ age, usually eithei- before or 
within a few days after birth. The brain is relatively large ; the 
cerebral hemispheres being broad in proportion to th(dr length, 
with numerous and complex convolutions. There is a very short 
caecum. The kidneys arc divided into numerous distinct lobules. 
There are no Cow^per’s glands. The mamime are either two or 
four, and abdominal in position. No clavicles. Tail always very 
short Eyes very large and exposed, with fiat cornea. 

The animals of this group are all aquatic in their mode erf life, 
spending the greater part of their time in the water, .swimming and 
diving with great facility, feeding mainly on fish, crustaceans, and 
other marine animals, and progressing on land with difficulty. 
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They always come on shore, however, foi* the purpose of bringing 
forth their young. They are generally marine, but they occasion- 
ally ascend large rivers, and some inhabit inland seas and lakes, as 
the Caspian and Baikal. Though not numerous in s})ecies, they 
ai*e widely distributed over the world, but occur most abundantly 
on the coasts of lands situated in cold and temperate zones. The 
suborder is divisible into three well-marked families : the Otarikla^ 
Fur-Seals or Sea-Bears, which form a transition from the Fissiped 
Carnivora to the Seals ; the 'Irkliechidiv, containing the Walrus ; and 
the Vhm'hhv or typical Seals. 

The resemblances l)etwcen the skull and other parts of the 
body of the Fur-Seals and the Ursoid true Carnivora is suggestive 
of some genetic relationship between the two groups, and Pro- 
fessor ]\Iivart^ expresses the opinion that the one group is the direct 
descendant of the otluir. The same writer goes on to suggest that 
if the Eared-Seals have been derived from Bear-like Carnivores this 
need not necessarily hold good with the true Seals, which may have 
had ■ another, and possibly Lutrinc, origin. The presence of an 
alisphenoid canal in Unm and the Ofankla’, and its absence in Lufnc 
and the Phonikv, together with other osteological features, are cited 
in suj)port of this view ; but although these resemblances and 
diirerences are certainly remarkable, yet much more evidence is 
rc(]uired before the hypothesis can be accepted as even a probable 
one. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that the true Bears are 
a very modern group ; and there is a possibility that the Pinnipeds 
may prove to have been independently derived from the extinct 
Carnivora noticed lielow under the name of Creodonta. 


Family Otariid.e. 

When on land the hind feet are turned forwards under the body, 
and aid in supporting and moving the trunk as in ordinary mammals. 
A small external ear. Testes suspended in a distinct external 
scrotum. Skull with postorbital processes, and an alisphenoid canal. 
Angle of mandible iiiHected. Palms and soles of feet naked. 

Otariar — Dentition: i c | , y? j, in ; total 34 or 36. 
First and second upper incisors small, with the summits of the 
crowns divided by a deep transverse groove into an anterior 
and a posterior cusp of nearly equal height ; the third large and 
canine-like. Canines large, conical, pointed, recurved. Molars and 
premolars usually of which the second, third, and fourth are 
preceded by milk-teeth shed a few days after birth ; sometimes (as 
in Fig. 271) a sixth upper molar (occasionally developed on one 

^ Prve. Zool. Soc, 1885, p. 497. 

- Peroii, Voyage aux Terres AustraJes, vol. ii. p. 37 note (1816). 
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yond the nails and ends of the digits, with a deeply-lobed margin. 
The nails small and often quite rudimentary, es))Ccia11y those of 
the first and fifth toes of hotli feid, the ])est-(levelo])ed and most 
constant ])eing the three middle claws of the hind foot, ndiich are 


elongated, compressed, and curve<l. 

Th(j Eared-Seals, commonly called Sea-Bears or Sea-1 iions, are 
widely distrilmteil, especially in the temperate regions of both 
hemispheres, though absent from the coasts of tin* North Atlantic. 
As might be inferred from their power of walking on all fours, 
they spend more of their time on shore, and lange inland to greater 
distances, than the true Seals, esjiecially at the breeding time, 
though they are obliged always to return to the watei* to sei^k their 
food. They are gregariou.s and polygamous, and the males a]*e 
usually much larger than the femalc^s, a circumstance which has 
giv^en rise to some of the ccinfusion existing in the s})ecitic deter- 
mination of the various members of the gimus. Some of the 
species pos.sess, in addition to the stiff, close, hairy covering common 
to all the grou]), an exceedingly fine, den.se, woolly under fur. The 
skins of these, when dressed ami deprived of the longer harsh outer 
hair.s, constitute the ‘‘ seal.skin of commerce, .so much valued for 
wearing apparel, which is not the j)roduct of any of the true Seals. 
The best-known species arc 0. Mhn, the Northern Sea Lion, the 
]arge.st of the genus, from the North Tacitic, about 10 feet in 
length ; O, juhata, the Patagonian or Southern S(;a In'on (Fig. 272), 
from the Falkland Islands and Patagonia ; 0. oiliforninnn^ from 
(California, frequently exhibited alive in rnenagcj’ies in Europe ; 
0, ursin% the common Sea-Bear or Fur-Seal of th(i North Paenfic, the 
skins of which are imported in immense numbers from the Prybiloff 
Islands ; 0. pusilln, from the Cape of (Tood Ho])c ; 0, fonteri and 
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otlicrs, from the coasts of Australia and various islands scattered 
over the southern hemisphere. These have been groui)ed by some 
zoologists into many genera, founded upon very trivial modifica- 
tions of teeth and skull. In a recent memoir Mr. Beddard ^ con- 
cludes that if the genus be split up at all, it should be divided into 
(Harht^ containing only 0. jnbafa (with its numerous synonyms), and 
com])rising all the other s])ecies. The latter group is 
distinguished by the more narrow and pointed nose, the longer ears, 
the ])alate not excavated nor truncated j)osteriorIy, the presence of 



Fu). U7 l’. - Tlu* Soa-Lion {nt^na j iihata). From Sclutm*, Vroc. ZooL Soc. p. 80. 


a liook-like process to the i>tcrygoids, and ]»y the })Osterior boialer 
of the nasals extending behind the zygoma. 

The following account of 0. nrima in the Brybiloff Islands is 
taken, with slight verbal tilteration, from Nordcnskir>ld s l\n/({<je of 
tho Vf'fja: “The Sea-Bears are found year after year dui*ing summer 
at certain ])arts of the coast, known as ‘rookeries,’ where, collected 
in hundreds of thousands, they pass sevei'al months without the 
least food. The mah'-s or ‘ bulls ^ come first to the ]dace, most of them 
in the month of May or in the beginning of June. The most 
violent conflicts, often with a deadly issue for one of the parties, 
!)0W arise regarding the space of about a hundred square feet 
which each bull -seal considers necessary for his home. The 

^ “On tlie structure of Hooker’s Aon {Arcloophal us hookeri),” Trans, 
Zool, Soc. vol. xii. p. 369 (1890). 
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strongest and most successful in fight retain the best places near 
the shore; the weaker have to crawl farther up on land, where the 
chances of getting a sutKcieiit number of spouses are not particularly 
great. The fighting goes on with many feigned attacks and parades. 
At first the contest concerns only the j)roprietorshi]) of the soil. 
The attacked, therefore, never follows his opponent beyond the 
area he has once taken up, but haughtily lays itself down, when 
the enemy has retired, in order to collect stiength foi* a new 
combat. The animal in such a case grunts with satisfaction, throws 
himself on his back, scratches himself with his fore feet, attends to his 
toilet, or cools himself by slowly fanning with one of his hind feet ; 
but he is always on the alert and ready for a new fight, until he is 
tired out and meets his match and is driven farther up from the 
beach. In the middle of June the females come up from the sea. 
At the waters edge they are received in a very gallant way by 
some strong bulls that have succeeded in securing for themselves 
])laces next the shore, and now are bent by fair means or foul on 
annexing the females for their harem. Ihit scarcely is the femah* 
that has come up out of the water established with male No. 1 than 
he rushes towards a new female on the surface of the water. Male 
Xo. '1 now stretches out his neck and without ceremony lays hold 
of the female of Xo, 1, to be afterwards exposed to a similar trick 
by Xo. 3. In such cases the females are (piito passive, never fall 
out with each other, and bear with jratience th(‘ severe wounds they 
often get when they are pulled about by the combatants, now in 
one direction, now in another. All the females are finally dis- 
tributed in this way after furious combats among the males, those 
of the latter who are nearest the beach getting from 12 to 1 b consorts 
to their share. Soon after landing the females bring forth their 
young, which are treated wdth great indifference, and are protected 
by their adopted father only wdthin the limits of the harem. Xext 
comes the pairing sea.son, and w’hen it has passed there is an end to 
the arrangement and distribution into families at first so sti-ictly 
maintained. The males, rendered lean by three months’ absolute 
fasting, by degrees leave the rookery, which is left in possession of 
the Walruses and the young Sea Bears, including a number of 
young males that have not ventured to the jdace before. In the 
middle of September, when the young have learned to swim, the 
place is quite abandoned, with the exce])tion of single animals that 
have for some reason remained behind.’’ 


Family Tkichechid/E. 

In many characters the single genus re[)jesenting this family 
is intermediate between the Otariidm and Fhociihv, but it has a 
completely aberrant dentition. It has no external ears, as in the 
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Plwddiv,; but when on land the hind feet are turned forwards and 
used in progression, though less completely than in the Oiariid<v, 
The upper canines are developed into immense tusks, which descend 
a long distance below the lower jaw. All the other teeth (Fig. 
273), including the lower canines, are much alike, small, simple, 
and one-roote(l, the molars with flat crowns. The skull is without 
])ostorbital process, but has an alisphenoid canal. 

Tncliechus} — l)(!ntiti()n of young: i 'z, c p and m Many 
of these teeth are, however, lost early or remain through life in a 
rudimentary state concealed by the gums. The teeth which are 
usually develop(?d functionally are i c p m total 18. 
Vertebi’ic : C 7, T) 14, L 6, S 4, C 12. Head round. Eyes rather 
small. Muzzle short and broad, with on each side a group of long. 



Fi«. 27y.~ Dja^'raiii of th*' dentition of the Walrus {'Vrichechus rosvianis). The denticles 
placed aiKnt, frinn tlie others are milk teetli, and disap])ear soon after birth. The small teeth 
01 connection with tin' jaws frequently persist throughout life. 

very still, l)ristly whiskers. The remainder of the hair-covering 
very short and adpressed. Tail very rudimentary. Fore feet with 
subetpial toes, carrying five minute fiattened nails. Hind feet with 
subeqnal toes, the fifth slightly the largest, having cutaneous lobes 
jirojecting beyond the ends as in Of aria; first and fifth with minute 
flattened nails ; second, third, and fourth with large, elongated, 
subcompressed pointed nails. 

TricherJias is the almost universally accepted generic name by 
which the Walrus or Morse ^ is known to zoologists, but some con- 
fusion lias been introduced into literature b}' the revival of the 
nearly obsolete terms Ifosmarm by some authors and Odolnvmi^ by 
othei's. J\ rostnaruH is the name of the species met with in the 
Arctic seas ; that of the North Pacific, if distinct, is 2\ ohesus. The 
preceding and following descriptions will apfily c(pially to both. 

‘ Linn. S>/sf, Rat. 12tli ed. vol. i. ]>. 49 (17()t>). 

- The former word is a modification of the Scandinavian vallross or hvalros 
( “ whale-horse the latter an ada}>tatioii of the Russian name for the animal. 
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A full-grown male Walrus measures from 1 0 to 1 1 feet from the 
nose to the end of the very short tail, and is a heavy, bulky animal, 
especially thick about the shoulders. The soles of both fore and 
hind feet are bare, rough, and warty. The surface of the skin 
generally is covered with short, adpr-essed hair of a light, yellowish- 
brown coloui*, which, on the under parts of the body and base of 
the fli})pers, passes into dark reddish-brown or chestnut. In old 
animals tlie hair becomes more scanty, sometimes almost entirely 
disappearing, and the skin shows ample evideiK*e of the rough life 
and pugnacious habits of the animal in the innumerable scai*s with 
which it is usually covered. It is evorvwhevo more or less wriidded, 



Fu.. TIu* Wiilius (/Vu7my7j//.s ioHin<u uh). 


but especially over the shoulders, where it is thrown into deej) and 
heavy folds. 

The tusks are formidable weapons of defence, but theii’ ])rijicipal 
use seems to be scraping and digging among the sand and shingle 
for the molluscs and crustaceans on which the A\"alrus feeds. They 
are said also to aid in climbing up the slippery rocks and ledges of 
ice on which so much of the animal’s life is ]>assed. Although this 
function of the tusks is affirmed by numeious authors, sonm of 
whom appear to have had op2>ortunitics of actual observation, it is 
explicitly denied by Malrngreii. 

Walruses are more or less gregarious in their habits, being met 
with generally in companies or herds of various sizes. They are 
only found near the coast or on large masses of floating ice, and 
rarely far out in the open sea ; and, tliough often moving from one 
part of their feeding gTOund to another, they have no regular 
seasonal migrations. Their young are born between the months of 
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A})ril aTid June, usually but one at a tim(;, never more than two. 
Their strong affection foi' their young, and their sympathy for each 
other in times of danger, have been parti<ailarly noticed by all who 
have had the op})ortunity of observing them in their native haunts. 
When one of their number is wounded, the whole herd usually 
join in a concerted and intelligent debmee. Although harmless and 
inoffensive wlu^n not molested, they exhibit considerable fierceness 
when attacked, using fheir great tusks with tremendous effect 
either on h\iman enemies who come into too close quarters or on 
Polar Peai’s, the only other adversaries they can meet with in their 
own natural territory. Their voice is a loud roaring, and can be 
heard at a great distance; it is described by Dr. Kane as ‘‘some- 
thing between the mooing of a cow and the dt*e])est baying of a 
mastiff, veiy round and full, with its bark or detached notes repeated 
rather ([uickly s(‘V(ni or nine times in succession.” 

The ])rinci])al food of the Walrus consists of bivalved molluscs, 
especially J///e inn)rni<f and two s])ecies very 

almudant in tlu^ Arctii^ regions, which it digs u]) from the mud 
and sand in which tln'v lie buried at the bottom of tlu'- sea by 
means of its tusks. It crushes and removes the shells by tln^ aid 
of its grinding teeth and tongue, swallowing only the soft part 
of the animal. It also feeds on other molluscs, sand -worms, 
star-fishes, and shrimpvS. J^ortions of various kinds of alga‘ or 
sea-weeds hav(‘ betm found in its stomach, ])Ut whether swallowed 
intentionally or not is still doubtful. 

The commercial products of the Waliais are its oil, hide (used to 
manufacture harness and sole-leather and twisted into tiller ropes), 
and tusks. The ivory of the latter is, however, inferior in quality 
to that of th(‘ File])hant. Its flesh forms an inqxu'taut article of 
food to the Eskimo and Tchuktehis. Of the coast tribes of the 
last-named peo])h*. the Walrus forms the chief means of sujq)ort. 
‘‘'rile flesh siq)])lies thmn with food, the ivory tusks are made into 
implements used in the chase and for other domestic pur})oses, as 
Avell as aflbrding a valuable article of barter, and the skin furnishes 
the material for covering their summer habitations, hai ness for their 
dog-teams, and lines for their fishing gear” (Scammon). 

Oeographically the Walrus is confined to the northern circum- 
polar regions of the globe, extending a])parently as far north as 
explorers have penetrated, but its southern range has been much 
restricted of late in consecpience of the jiersecutions of man. On the 
Atlantic coast of America it was met with in the sixteenth century as 
low as the southern coast of Nova Scotia, and in the last century it was 
common in the Oulf of St. Lawrence and on the shores of Labrador. 
It still inhabits the coast round Hudson’s Lay, Davis Straits, and 
(.Jreenland, whei'e, however, its numbers are daily decreasing. It 
is not found on the Arctic coast of America between the 97th and 
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158th meridians. In Euroi)e occasional stragglers have reached 
the British Isles, and it was formerly abundant on the coasts of 
Finmark. It is rare in Iceland, but Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, and 
the western part of the north coast of Siberia are still constiint 
places of resort, in all of which a regular war of extermination is 
carried on. The North Pacific, including both sides of Behring’s 
Strait, northern Kamschatka, Alaska, and the Pribyloff Islands, arci 
also the haunts of numerous AValruses, which are isolated from 
those of the North Atlantic by the long stretches of coast, both 
of Siberia and North America, where they do not occur. The 
Pacific Walrus appears to be as large as, if not larger than, that of 
the Atlantic ; its tusks are longer and more slender, and curved 
inwards; the whiskers are smaller, and the muzzle (of the skull) 
relatively deeper and broader. These and certain other minor 
differences have induced some naturalists to consider it s])e(‘ifically 
distinct under the name of TrkhfAim ahr.'iu.s. Its habits a])pear to 
be quite similar to those of the Atlantic form. Though formerly 
found in immense herds, it is rapidly })ecoming scarce, as the 
methods of destruction used by the American whalers, who have 
systematically entered upon its pursuit, are far more certain and 
deadly than those of the native Tchuktehis, to whom, as mentioned 
before, the Wab’us long afforded the princi]>al means of subsistence. 

Fossil remains of Walruses and closely allied animals have been 
found in the United States, and in England, Belgium, and France, 
in deposits of Pliocene age. 

Famihj I'liociD/i:. 

The true Seals are the most comjdetely ada,})ted foi* aquatic life 
of all the Pinnipeds. When on land the hind limbs are extended 
behind them and take no part in progression, which is efiected by 
a series of jumping movements produced by the muscles of the 
trunk, in some species aided by the fore limbs only. The palms 
and soles of the feet are hairy. There is no pinna to the ear, and 
no scrotum, the testes being abdominal. The upper incisors have 
simple, pointed crowns, and vary in number in the different grouj)s. 
All the forms have well-developed canines and j- teeth of the cheek- 
series. In those species of which the milk-dentition is known, 
there are three milk molars (Fig. 275), which precede the second, 
third, and fourth permanent molars; the dentition is therefore p J, 
m }, the first premolar having as usual no milk-predecessor. The 
skull has no postorbital process and no alisphenoid canal ; and the 
angle of the mandible is not inflected. The fur is stiff and 
adpressed, without woolly under fur. 

Subfamily Phocinse. — Incisors !j. All the feet with five well- 
developed claws. The toes on the hind feet subequal, the first and 
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fifth not greatly exceeding the others in length, and with the 
interdigital membrane not extending beyond the toes. 

Haliclmrvs } — Dentition : i c t, 'nt o total 34. Crowns 
of molars large, simple, conical, i-ecurved, slightly compressed, 



Fui. 275. — Upper permanent and <lecidiions <lentition of the Grei-nlaml Seal (Phoctr groulandiai). 
'Hio first and socoinl decidiions incisots are alrea<ly absorbed. 


with sharp anterior and ])OStcrior edges, but without accessory 
cusps, except sometimes in the two hinder ones of the lower jaw. 
With the cxcc]ition of the last one or tw^o in the upper jaw and 
the last in the lower jaw they are all uniradicular. Yertebi’oe : C 
7, D 15, L 5, S 4, C 14 

One species, H. the Gray Seal of the coasts of 

Scandinavia and the British Isles (see page 604.) 

phoair — Dental formula as the last. Teeth smaller and more 
j)ointed. Molars (Figs. 275 and 276) with two roots (except the first 
in each jaw) ; and 
their crowns with 
accessory cusps. 

Yertebne : (J 7, D 
15, L 5, S 4, C 
12-15, Head 
round and short. 

Fore feet shoi’t, 

with five very 

strong, sul)com- 
pressed, slightly 
curved, rathei* 

shaip claws, sub- 270. — Skull of common Seal, sliowmj^ form of teeth, 

equal in length. 

On the hind feet the claws much narrower and less cuia ed. The 
species of this genus are widely distributed throughout the northern 
hemisphere, and include P. barhata, the Bearded Seal; P. green- 
laudim, the Greenland Seal ; P, viinlwa, the Common Seal (Fig. 
277); and P. his^dda, the Ringed Seal of the North Atlantic; 
P. caspica, from the Caspian and Ai'al Seas ; and P. sihirica, from 
Lake Baikal. 

^ Nilsson, Faun. Scaiulincbv, vol. i. p. 377 (1820). 

Linn. SysL Nat, 12th ed. vol. i. p. 55 (1766). 
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Although the menihers of this subfamily swim and dive 
with the greatest ease, often remaining as much as a quaiter of 
an hour or more below the surface, and aie dependent for 
their sustenance entirely on living prey capturcid in the water, 
yet they frequently resort to sandy beaches, rocks, oi* ice-fioes, 
either to sleep or to bask in the sun, and especially for the ])urpose 
of bringing forth their young. The latter a])pears to Ix^ the 
universal habit, and, strange as it may seem, the young seals — of 
some species at least — take to the water at first very reluctantly, 
and have actually to ])e taught to swim by theii* i)arents. The 
number of young ])roduced is usually one aTinually, though 
occasionally two. They are at first covered with a coat of very 
thick, soft, nearly white fur, and until it falls off tln^y do not 
usuall}' enter the water. This occurs in the (Jreonland and (hay 
Seal when from two to three weeks old, but in the (.'ommon Seal 
apparently much earlier. One of this sj)ecies born in the London 
Zoological Oardens had shed its infantile woolly coat and was 
swimming and diving about in its ])ond ^^ithin thr(‘e houi's after its 
birth. The movements of the true Seals upon the ground or i(‘e 
are very different from those of the Kared-St‘a]s. Thus the hinder 
limbs (by which mainly they propel themselves through tlie water) 
are on land always ])erfectly pahsive, stretched backwards, with the 
soles of the foot ai)plied to each other, and often raised to avoid 
contact with the ground. Sometimes tin* fore* limbs ar(* equally 
])assive, licing ])laced close to the sides of the body, and motion is 
then effected by a shuffling or' wriggling action produced by the 
muscles of the trunk. \\ hen, however, there is any necessity for 
a more rapid mode of ])rogression the animals use the forii j>aws, 
either alternately or simultaneously, pressing the palmar surface 
on the ground and lifting and dragging the body forwards in a 
succession of short jumjrs. In this way they manage to move so 
fast that a man has to stej) out beyond a walk to keej) up with 
them; but such rapid action costs considerable effort, and they 
very soon become heated and exhausted. Thes(5 various modes of 
])rogression appear' to be common to all species so far as has ])een 
observed. 

Most kinds of Seals arc gregar-ious and congregate, especially at 
the breeding season, in immense herxls. Such is the halnt of the 
Greenland Seal {Pham gronilandica), which resorts in the s])ring to 
the ice-floes of the North Sea, around Jan Mayen Island, where 
about 200,000 are killed annually by the crews of the Scotch, 
Dutch, and Norwegian sealing vessels. Others, like the Common 
Seal of the British islands {P. vituliva), though having a wide 
geographical range, arc never met with in such large num}>ers or* 
far away from land. This species is stationary all the year round, 
but some have a regular season of migration, moving south in 
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winter and north in sunnner. They arc usually harmless, timid, 
inoffensive animals, though, being polygamous, the old males oftcm 
fight dcsi)erately with each other, their skins being fre(|U(‘.ntly 
found covered with wounds and scars. They ai’e gi‘e;itly attached 
to their young, and remarkably docile and easily trained when in 
captivity ; indeed, although thei-e would seem little in the structuni 
or habits of the Seal to fit it by natui‘o to be a companion of man, 
yet there is perhaps no wild animal Avhich a,ttaches itself so readily 
to the person who takes care of and feeds it. Seals a})pear to 
have much cuib)sity, and it is a very old and a])])arcntly well- 


V 



Ki<;. 277.- Till* (’oniinon Sful {l%nv 1 Unliiin). 

attested observation that they are strongly attracted by musical 
sounds. Their sense of smell is very acute, and their voit'c varies 
from a harsh bark oi- grunt to a plaintive bleat. Seals feed cbiefly 
on fish, of which they consume enormous quantities ; some, hoAv- 
ever, subsist largely on crustaceans, es])ecially sj)ecies of (oo/oy/n / 
which swarm in tlie northern seas, also on molluscs, echinoderms, 
and even occasionally sea-birds, which they seize when swimming 
or floating on the Avater, 

Although the true Seals do not possess the beautiful under fur 
(“sealskin of the fuiaiers) AAdiich makes the skin of the Sea-Bears 
so precious, yet their hides are still sufficiently valuable as articles 
of commerce, together with the oil yielded by their fat, to subject 
them to a devastating persecution, by Avhich their numbers are 
being continually diminished. 
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Two species of seals only are met with regularly on the British 
coasts, the Common Seal and the (iray Seal. The former (Fig. 
277^ is a constant resident in all suitable localities round the 
Scottish, Irish, and English coasts, from which it has not been 
driven away by the molestations of man. Although, naturally, 
the most secluded and out-of-the-way spots are selected as their 
habitual dwelling-places, there are few localities where they may 
not be occasionally met with. AM thin the writers’ knowledge one 
was secTi not many years ago lying on the shingly beach at so 
populous a place as Brighton, and another was caught in the river 
AVelland, near Stamford, 30 miles from the sea. Th(jy frequent 
bays, inlets, and estuaries, atid are often seen on sandbanks or 
mudflats left dry at low tide, and, unlike some of their congeners, 
are not found on the ice-floes of the open sea, nor, though 
gregarious, are very large numbers ever seen in one spot. The 
young are produced at the end of May or beginning of June. 
They feed chiefly on fish, and the destruction they occasion among 
salmon is well known to Scottish fishermen. The Common Seal is 
widely distributed, being found not only on the European and 
American coasts bordering the Atlantic Ocean, but also in tlic 
Xorth l^acific. It is from 4 to 5 feet in length, and vai’iable in 
colour, though usually yellowish-gray, Avith in*ogular spots of dark 
broAvn or black above and yellowish -white beneath. The (h-ay 
Seal {Tldichtenifi considerably largei* size, the males 

attaining when fully adult a length of S feet from nose to end of 
hind feet. It is of a yellowish-gray colour, lighter beneath, and 
with dark gray spots or blotches, but, like most other Seals, is 
liable to great A^ariations of colour according to age. This species 
appears to be restricted to the North Atlantic, having been rarely 
seen on the American coasts, but not farther south than Nova 
Scotia ; it is chiefly met Avith on the coasts of Inland, England, 
Scotland, Norway, and Sweden, including the Baltic and (tulf of 
Bothnia, and Iceland, though it docs not a])pear t(j range farther 
north. It is apparently not migratory, and its favourite breeding 
places are rocky islands ; the young being born in the end of 
September or ])eginning of October. 

Subfamily Monaehinse. — Incisors 'L Cheek-teeth tAA^o-rooted, 
except the first. On the hind feet the first and fifth toes greatly 
exceeding the others in length, Avith nails i-udimentary or a])sent. 

iMffiiachus .^ — Dentition : i c p ’Uh ] ; total 32. CroAvns 
of molars strong, conical, compressed, hollowed on the inner side, 
with a strongly marked lobed cingulum, especially on the inner side, 
and slightly developed accessory cusps before and behind. The 
first and last upper and the first loAvcr molar considerably smaller 
than the others. Yertebraj : C 7, D IT), L 5, S 2, C 11. All the 
^ Fleming, Philosophy of Zoology ^ vol. ii. y). 187 (1822). 
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nails of both fore and hind feet very small and rudimentary. One 
species, 71/. (dhiventar, the ]Monk-8eal of the Mediterranean and 
adjacent parts of the Atlantic. 

The other genera ^ of this section have the same dental formula, 
but are distinguished by the characters of the cheek-teeth and the 
feet. They are all inhalhtants of the shores of the southern 
hemisphere. 

Of/tnarhi/ins .'' — All the teeth of the cheek -series with three 
distinct pointed cusps, deeply separated from each other ; of these 
the middle or principid cusp is largest and slightly recurved ; the 
other two (anterior and posterior) are nearly equal in size, and 
have tlieir apices directed towards the middle one. Skull much 
elongated. One s})ecies, (K hpioin/x^ the Sea-Leopard, widely distrib- 
uted in tlie Antarctic and southern tempei-ate seas. 

Lnboifnn}^ — Cheek-teeth with much-compressed elongated crowns 
and a princi])al i*ecurved cusp, rounded and somewhat bulbous at 
the apex, and one anterior, and one, two, or three posterior, very 
distinct accessory cus])s. One species, L. atrrlnnjdiarjcf. 

PienJitphoca.^ — Cheek-teeth small, witli sinqde, subcompressed, 
conical crowns, having a broad cingidum, but no distinct accessory 
cusps. One species, P, urddelli. 

Oitniiftfop/mctt .'* — All the teeth very small ; those of the cheek- 
series with pointed recurved crowns, and small posterior and still 
loss develo])ed anterior accessory cusps. Orbits very large. Nails 
(juito rudimentary on front, and absent on hind feet. The skull 
bears a considerable resemblance to that of the members of the 
next sul)family, towards which it may form a transition. There is 
one species, (). /vy.ss?, of which very little is known. 

Subfamily Cystophorinse. — Incisors f. Teeth of cheek- series 
generally one-rooted. Nose of males with an appendage capable of 
being iuflat(xl. First and fifth toes of hind feet greatly exceeding 
the others in length, with prolonged cutaneous lobes, and rudi- 
mentary or no nails. 

— Dentition: / r. }, ’p ], m \ : total 30. The 
last molar has gcnei-ally two distinct roots. Beneath the skin over 
the face of the adult male, and connected with the nostrils, is a 
sac which, when inflated, forms a kind of hood covering the 

^ For details of these and the other genera see Mivart, Proc. ZooL /Sor. 1885, 
]). 486, et seq. 

- Veters, Monnfsh. K. P. AkmL IFiascusch. zuJJnPn, j). 393(1875), substituted 
for Striwrhy^u'hifiSf ¥. Cuvier ; preoeciipied for a genus of Crustacea. 

Gray, Zoology of Erebus and Terror^ vol. i. p. 5 (1844). 

•* New name, Syn. Lepionyx, Gray, CharIcswortJi s Nat, Hist. vol. i. p. 
582 (1837) ; invoccupied by SwaiiJ.son, 1821. 

^ Gray, Zoology of Erebus and Tet'vor, vol. i. p. 7 (1844). 

^ Nilsson, Faun. Scandinav. vol. i. p. 382 (1820). 
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upper part of the head. Nails present, thoiiiL^h small, on the hind 
feet. One species, (\ the Hooded or illadder-Nose Seal of 

the Polar Seas. 

Mifcrorhinuii } — Dentition as the last, hut clieek-teeth of simpler 
character, and all one-rooted. All the teeth, except the canines, 
very small relatively to the size of the animal. Hind feet Avithout 
nails. Vertebra‘ : 0 7, 1) IT), L o, S C 11. Nose of adult 
male produced into a short tuhular ])rol)oscis, ordinarily flaccid, 
but capable of dilatation and elongation under e.xcitement. One 
species, M. the Elejdiant Seal, or Sea -Elephant of the 

whalers, the largest of the Avhole family, attaining the length of 
nearly 20 feet. Formerly abundant in the Antajctic Seas, and 
also found on the coast of C’alifornia. 

E.vi'md Acuh . — Remains of animals of this group have Ix'cn 
found in late Miocene and Pliocene strata in Europe and America, 
the most abundant and best-pniserved being those of the Plio<‘ene 
Antwer[) Crag, the subject of an illustrated monograph by ^’an 
Peneden. Nothing has, hoAvever, yet beem discoAcred Avhich 
throAvs any light upon the origin of the groii]>, since all tlu^ extinct 
forms at present knoAAm come Avithin the detinition of the existing 
families; and, though annetttant forms betweim these occur, there 
are as yet no transitions to a more generalised tyjK*, of mammal. 
Indeed, all those of Avhich the characters ai’e best knoAvn belong to 
the completely developed 1‘hocine or Trichechine, and not to the 
Otariine, type. The typical genus RJkk'h occuis in the Antwerj) 
Crag, Avhilc I’emains of Seals pi*ovisionally reba-nxl to this genus 
are found in the Pliocene of the Crimea a?id the Miocene of ^lalta 
and Virginia. Of the oth(‘r AntAV4‘rp forms CuKitjIiorn is said to 
be allied to PJioca ijrivnJmuJh'n^ PlafifjtluK'd to Phoxi PJiannH'Ild 

to Phoni fodiihf^ (IrtijInfOi to Ilfflirho'nfSj Pahrophonf and Moihffhrrinin 
to MniHKiiifs, and Mcsuturvi to : while Pntflfnrtf does not 

appear to come A^ery close, to any existing bain. It should be 
obser\'(id that it is extremely doubtful whether all thes(,* fossil Seals 
are really entitled to generic distinction. 

Bihlioijraphy of Punilpnlut. -.1. A. Allrii, Jlisfury of Xorth Aincriaui 
Pitniipcds, 1880; St. Gtiorge Mivait, “Notes on the ri]niiite(li;i,” Iroc. Zool. >SV. 
J885, p. 484 ; I*. J. Van beiiedeii, Osscuirafs ftssilrs fAinrrs, in tlie Mun. AcioL 
Hoy. d. Jhd(jiqt(c. 


Hnhnxlcr ( heoik)ni'a . 

The discovery of fossil remains in Eocene and early Miocene 
formations both in Europe and North America shoAvs that numerous 
sj)ecies of terrestrial carnivorous animals existed u])on the earth 
during those periods which cannot be referred to either of the 
^ F. Cuvier, M6m. dii Mafsium, vol. xi. p. 200 (1824), “ Macrorhine.” 
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sections into which the order has now become broken up. By some 
zoologists these have been supposed to ])e Marsupials, or at least to 
show transitional characters betw’een the Metatherian and Eutheriau 
subclasses. By othei’s they are looked upon as belonging altogether 
to the latter group, and as the common ancestors of existing 
Carnivores aiul Insectivores, or ])erhaps rather as descendants or 
I’clatives of sixch common ancestors, retaining njore of the generalivsed 
characters than any of the existing species. They shade oti* almost 
insensibly into numerous other forms less distinctly carnivorous, 
to the whole of which, including the modern Tnsectivora, Cope 
(to whom we are indebted for much of our knowledge of the 
American extinct species) gives the name of BrxoTiiKHlA, those more 
bpecially related to the existing Carnivora formii^g the suborder 



Kkj. l’TS.™ A utci h^j tit tlio hknil of Jlyvcnodon hplorhipichu^. (AfltT Filhol.) 


Creodonta. These aic instances, however, in which the a]i})lication 
of the princii)les of classification adopted in the case of existing 
species, of which the entire structure is known, and which have 
become divided into isolated grouj)s by the extinction of inter- 
mediate forms, is almost imjmssible. If. the gcnendly accepted view 
of evolution is true, and the extreme modifications pass ijisensibly 
into each other by minute gradations (a view the ] >aheontological 
proof of Avhich becomes sti*engthened by every fresli discovery), 
there must be manj" of these extinct forms which cannot be 
assigned to definitely characterised groups. There arc, however, 
some which stand out prominently from the others as formed on 
distinct types, having no exact re})resentatives at ])resent living on 
the earth. 

The more ty])ical Creodonts appear, however, to be so closely 
related to the true Carnivora through the extinct Miackhv (p. 539), 
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that it is on the whole advisable to regard them as representing 
a distinct suborder of Carnivora. In the strong development of the 
canines (Fig. 278) they arc distinguished from the modern Insect- 
ivora ; and they also differ from the latter and resemble the true 
Carnivores in the form of the incisors, the second one in the lower 
jaw (when three are present) being thrust up above the level of the 
other two in the manner obtaitiing in most of the modern Carni- 
vora. Some of the most generalised forms included in the present 
group approximate so closely to the Condylartlirous Ungulates as 
to indicate that both groups have pro])ably luul a common origin. 

The Creodonta as a whole are characterised by the small size 
of the brain, the absence of a single differentiated carnassial tooth, 
and the triangular form or secant character of their u{)peT* molars. 
In the carpus the scaphoid and lunar were usually distijict ; the 
femur has a third trochanter ; the upper or tibial surface of the 
astragalus usually wants the groove found in modern Carnivores : 
and the feet were plantigrade. The curiou.s resemblance of the 
molars of many of these forms to those of the Marsupials may 
indicate a genetic relationship between the two groups ; but, on the 
other hand, the presence of a full set of milk-teeth and the ab.sence 
of palatal vacuities, or of an inflection of the angle of the mandible, 
sharply distinguishes them from that order. Space permits of a 
notice only of the more interesting forms. 

Ibjamndmi'uhv , — This family is biken to include some of the 
more specialised types, such as the European and American 
Hyataodoih and (Jxhyditu and the Euro})ean Pterodon, In Jii/iviiodm 
(Fig. 278) the dental formula is i ij, c ], // j, m ; the fourth 
premolar above and the first true molar Ixffow being formed upon 
the “ carnassial ” plan, but the teeth behind these, instead of ))eing 
tuberculated as in all existing Carnivora, rej^eat the characters of 
the carnassial, and also increase in size, es})ccially in the lower jaw, 
from before -backwards. The last lower molar differs from the 
two preceding teeth, and is very like the carnassial of Felia, The 
scaphoid and lunar of the carpus were fused together. Some species, 
as H. leptorh'i/ncliv.% were ixs large as a Wolf, while others did not 
exceed a Fox in size. Pier (don is readily distinguished by having 
m -p,, by the larger size of the inner tubercles of the upper molars, 
and the similarity in the form of the three lower molars. In some 
species there were only two upper incisors, and the first lower pre- 
molar may be wanting. (Jjrhytma is a specialised form with i » 
c I, 4 , i, and a very long mandibular symphysis. 

Proviverridee. — The European and American genus Provirerm 
{Cynohymnodon or Siypol(y[)hus) may be regarded as represeiiting a 
second family. The dental formula in this genus is the typical i i^, 
c I, p m if, the upper molars have a large inner tubercle, while 
the lower molars are differentiated into a blade and talon, the 
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blade having a large inner cusp. The upper teeth closely resemble 
the molars of JJai>tjuru,% while the lower molars are like the lower 
carnassial of CynodidiH and Vivetra ; and thus indicate how the 
Creodonts may have passed into the true Carnivores through the 
extinct Miacidie, 

Arctocyonidcc ami Mesomjchida \ — The first of these families is 
represented by ylrdocyou one of the oldest known Tertiary 

mammals, from the hjwest Eocene beds of La F^re, department of 
Aisne, France, and also by other species from corresponding beds 
at E-heims. The dental formula is i i[, r, m {J. The upper 


molars (Fig. *279) are tri tubercular, with an incipient postero- 


internal column (hypocone) ; 
the lower are <]uadrituber- 
cular ; and the premolars 
simple. The typical species 
was of large size, but the 
two of which the teeth ai-e 
figured were considerably 
smaller. In the American 



Fia. — Till* tluee right. molars of A ret o- 

cynn duel) («), the second of A. gcrcahi (h) ; from 


Meson f/X the dental formula tlu* Eocene of Hlmims. protocouc; JW, 

1 . l)aiacone; m\ metacoue ; hi/, hyjtocone; meUi- 

WUS the typical one, the jaws connle; 3^7, pmaeonule. (From Osbmn.) 
were comparatively short, the 

mandibular symphysis was elongated, the cheek-teeth were of 
simple structure, and resembled the premolars of many of the true 
Carnivora, and the astragalus had a grooved tibial surface and 
distinct distal facets for the cuboid and navicular, resembling in the 
latter respect the corresjionding bone of a Perissodactyle l‘ngulate. 
The terminal phalanges had deejily fissured extremities, and are said 
to be more like those of Kodents than true Carnivores. Mesonyx 
osslfrayus Avas larger than a Grizzly Bear. Jinhlydonvs, of the same 
deposits, differs by the smooth tibial face of the astragalus and the 
development of an anterior cusj) to the lower molars. 


39 



CHAPTEli XII 

THE OKDEK IXSECTI\T)EA 

The Iiisectivoia comprise a iiiimber of comparativeh' small mam- 
mals, generally of terrestrial, although rarely of ar})oreal or aipiatic 
habits, and pi’esonting the following commoji features. They ai'e 
unguiculate, and ha% e plantigrade or subjdantigrade, and generally 
pen tadacty late feet, in which the pollex and hallux are not 02 )])os- 
able to the other digits. They are dii>hyodont and heterodont, and 
the teeth are rooted. The molai-.s are studded with sliarj) (.‘us])s, 
the crowns of the upi)er molars being either (quadrangular or trian- 
gular ; there are never less than two incisors in either side of the 
mandible ; and in many cases the incisors, canines, and anterior 
fwemolars arc not clearly diflerentiated from one amjther (Fig. 280) ; 

the canines being 
usually weak. 
Clavicles are pi e- 
sent, except in 
rnfm/tofjalr. Tlie 
body is clothed 
with fur or 2 )ro- 
tected by an 
armature of 
s ]) i n 0 s ; the 

Fio. ‘JSO. — lateral aspi-ct of the anterior portion of ihr o r.p in 

cTaniuui of Krinaceus collaris. Enlargttl. (From Dobson, IFroc. /fno/. " a C 111- 

.S'oe. 1 S 81 , p. 403.)’ guinal or jilaced 

near the kidneys, 

and arc not received into a scrotum ; the penis is pendent or sus- 
pended from the wall of the abdomen ; the uterus is two-horned 
and with or without a distinct corpus uteri ; the placenta is dis- 
coidal and deciduate ; and the smooth cerebral hemispheres do not 
extend backwards over the cerebellum (Fig. 281). The projec- 
tion of the muzzle far beyond the extremity of the lower jaw is a 
very general feature. The humerus generally has an entepicondylar 
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foramen. Certain forms, such as Talpa and (MeojnthecaH, are unique 
among mammals in having ossified intercentra in the dorso-lumhar 
region of the vertebral column. 

Representatives of this order arc found throughout the temperate 
and tropical parts of both hemispheres 
(exce])t South America and Australia), 
and exhibit nnuih variety both in 
oi-ganisation and in habits. With the 
exception of the Tupaiidw, all are noc- 
tin*nal ; the greater number are cursorial, 
but some {Tidjuf, (lirporhlom, Or/fiomt^s) 
are fossorial ; some {Pntniitnfjtile, Nevto- 
Mpujulc') are natatorial, and a few 
{Tfipnidiv) arboreal ; while the species 
of the aberi'ant genus (hthvinlhecus glide 
through the air like the Flying S([uirrels. 

To the great maj(jrity the term insecti- 
vorous is strictly a]>])licabh‘, (raleo/dlJiccu.^ 
alone being phyto])hagous ; while Eofa- 
•iNopflr is said to ft;ed on fish, and the 
different s])ecies of Moles live chiefly on 
worms. The general organisation of the 
Insectivora indicates a very low type, 
and were it not for the S])ecialised , J’lo. — Uj^jur muimo* of tiir 

, ^ r ii • 1 - • 1 Irn lUfi iin(. (VlOllJ 

cnaracter ot their i)lacentation and the oaiio.i, /voc. so. . is 7 <>, p. 304 .) 
tendency to lose the dilferentiated char- 
acters of the ant(nior teeth they might be legarded as closely 
allied to the ancestral ty])e of many of the hetei’odont mammals. 
The strongly marked distinction of the canines from the incisors 
and antei’ior j)remolars in tlie Mesozoic and most of the Tertiary 
mammals (exce})ting some of the Ungulates) points, however, very 
decidedly to the conclusion that the want of definition between 
these teeth in many of tlie modern Insectivora is an ac(piired 
feature. Fossil forms a])parently indicate a relationship on the 
one hand with the Creodoiit Carnivora, and on the other with 
the Lemuroid Primates ; indeed it is in some instances impossible 
to say whether extinct genera are really Insectivoros or Lemuroids. 

In most Insectivora the cranial cavity is of small relative size, 
and in none is the brain-case elevated to any considerable extent 
above the facial line. The facial part of the skull is generally 
much 2 )roduced, and the })remaxillary and nasal bones arc well 
develo}>ed. The zygomatic arch is usually slender or deficient, the 
latter being the case in most of the species ; and postorbital pro- 
cesses of the frontals are found only in the Lhdeopithecida^ Tupaiida^ 
and Macrosceliduhv, The number of doi’sal vertebrae varies from 1 3 
in Talpa to 19 in Centetes; that of the lumbar from 3 in Chryso- 
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cMm'is to 6 in Taljm and Smrx ; and of the caudal from the rudi- 
mentary series of 8 in Centeiea to the 40 or more of Micwcfide. Not 
less variable are the chanicters of the vertebrie themselves ; the 
spinous processes often being very long in one and short in another 
species of the same genus. In the Soridd(v and MyoguJe the neural 
arches of the cervical vertebrae are very slender. In the 
and Gyrnnura the four anterior vertebrie develoj) large single hypa- 
pophyses. In Galeopithecm the centrum of each vertebra supports 
posteriorly a pair of intercentral ossifications ; while in Emiaceiis^ 
Alyoyale, and Ttdpa small oval ossicles are found on the inferior 
surfaces of the lumbar interspaces. In Erinarnis^ owing to the 
thickness of the neural cord in the cervical region and its abrupt 
termination, the diameter of the neural canal in the cervical and 
first two dorsal vertebrae grejitly exceeds that of any of the succeed- 
ing vertebne. The sternum is variable, but generally narrow, 
bilobate in front, and divided into segments. The pectoral girdle 
presents some remarkable adaptive modifications, most fully ex- 
pressed in Tolpdy having relation to the use of the fore limbs in 
burrowing; but in the Golden Moles (Chrysochlori.'i) the forearm 
and manus alone become sjjccially modified for this purpose. In 
Gakipithecus and Macroscd ides the })ones of the forearm (radius 
and ulna) are distally united. The maims has generally five digits, 
but in Ilhynclwcyon and in one species of Oryzorirtes the pollex is 
wanting, while in the true Moles it is extremely modified. The 
femur has, in most species, a prominent ridge below the greater 
trochanter representing a third trochanter. In Galefydflieciis, Tupaia^ 
Cenfeie.% Hemiemteies, Ericuhis, and ^olenodoji the tibia and fibula 
are distinct, but in all the other genera more or less united 
together. The pes usually possesses five digits (I'arely four ]>y 
reduction of the hallux) ; and in some forms, as in the leaping 
species {Macro^^rAides, Hhynchocyon), the tarsal bones ai'e greatly 
elongated. The form of the pelvis, and es})ecially of the sym- 
physis pu])is, varies within certain limits ; and th(‘se difterences 
have been pi’oposed by Leche as a basis for the classification of the 
families. Thus in the GaleopHhcddtr^ Tup(ii\da\ and Maewsedididm 
there is a long symphysis ; in the Erinaceidee, Centetidee, and Potamo- 
galkhe the symphysis is short ; and in the i^oricidcr, Taljddo', and 
Chrysochhridm there is none. 

Space does not admit of attempting a sketch of the modifica- 
tions of the muscular system, w^hich will be found fully described 
in Dr. Dobson’s Monograjdi, referred to in the bibliography. As to 
the nervous system, it has been already mentioned that the brain 
throughout the order presents a low type of organisation ; in none 
of the members do the cerebral hemispheres present any trace of 
convolutions, nor do they extend backwards so as to cover the 
cerebellum, while the olfactory lobes are large and project in front, 
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and the corpus callosum is short and thin. In the Hedgehogs 
(Erinaccus) the spinal column ends abruptly opposite the third or 
fourth dorsal vertebra in a slender filament, and the dorsal and 
lum})ar nerves, given off in front of this point, are carried back- 
wards in two com})rcsscd bundles occupying the suddenly narrowed 
spinal canal as far as the sacrum. 

Owing to the similarity in the character of the food, the truly 
insectivorous sj)ocies, forming more than nine-tenths of the order, 
present little variety in the structure of their digestive organs. 
Except in (>((h>uiHf.hn'us the stomach is a simple, thin-walled sac ; 
but in some, as in Veniefrs and allied genera, the pyloric and 
a^sophageal openings are very close together. The intestinal canal 
has much the stinie calibre throughout, and varies from three (in 
the Shrews) to twelve times (in the Hedgehogs) the length of the 
head and body. In the ar])Oi‘eal genera, and TupaUiy 

as well as in the Macroii<'^ri(lhhf\ all of which ju’obably feed in 
])art on \'(\gctable sul^stances, most of the s})ecies possess a caecum. 
The liver is deeply divided into lobes, the right and left lateral 
being cut off by deep fissures ; and both the caudate and Spigelian 
lobes lieing generally well developed. The gall-bladder, which is 
usually large and globular, is placed on the middle of the i^osterior 
surface of the right central lobe. 

In most of the members of the order CenietidiVy (liryso- 

chJori(hr) the ])cnis is ca])ablc of being more or less comidetely 
retracted within the fold of integument surrounding the anus ; in 
some {G((Ieojdfhcrid(f\ Tidpvhc) it is pendent in front of the anus ; 
while in others {]\[(Xcro}i(rHdi(hVy Eriu.(tceida\ Solenothwikia) it is 
carried forwards and suspended from the abdominal wall. In the 
su])family Geidetiiuv and Chrysochloris the testes lie immediately 
behind the kidneys, but in others more or less within the pelvis. 
During the rutting season they become greatly enlarged, forming 
2)rotrusions in the inguinal region. Excejff in Eliyuchovyon the 
uterine cornua are long and 02>en into a short corpus uteri, which 
in many species (Soricidir, In/piihr, Genteikhvy Chryuftchloiida') is not 
se 2 )arated from the vagina by a distinct os uteri. With the 
exception of Gakopithecus all Irisectivora ai^jDcar to be multi j)arous, 
the number of young at a birth varying from two to eight in 
ErinaceuSy and from twelve to twenty in CenteiCf^, The 2>osition 
of the mammary glands and the number of the teats vary greatly. 
Thus in Galcopithecus there are two pairs of axillary teats, and in 
Soleiiodon a single post-inguinal 2)air ; but in most species they range 
from the thorax to the abdomen, varying from two jiairs in Gymmira 
to twelve in Cenfetes. In Chrysochlnni^ the thoracic and inguinal teats 
are lodged in deep cui^shajocd depressions. 

Odoriferous glands exist in many species. In most Shrews 
these glands occur on the sides of the body at a short distance 
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behind the axilla, and their exudation is pi’obably protective, since 
few carnivorous animals will eat the dead bodies of these creatures. 
In })oth species of Gt/mintnt and in Rttfumtff/ah' large })Ouchcs are 
situated on either side of the rectum and discharge their secretions 
by ducts, opening in the first-named genus in fi’ont of, and in the 
latter within the margin of the anus. In Cndcfes the ducts of 
similarly situated racemose glands open by pores at tlie bottom of 
deep pits placed at either side of the anus. 

The integument is thin, but in many s])C(*ies is lined by a 
muscular coat, which is probably more developed in the Hedge- 
hogs (Eriuamihr) than in atiy othei* mammal. In this family 
and the Geuhivhv most of the species are ])rotected by spines 
imjdaiited in the panniculus carnosus muscle, and more or less 
replacing the fur of the u])per surface of the body. 

The order is usually divided into twf) suborders, but the very 
aberrant genus which constitutes the first might well be raised to 
ordinal rank. It has little in common with the true Jnsectivora, 
but as it certainly belongs to no other of the recognised mammalian 
orders it is retained among them chiefly to avoid the inconvenience 
of increasing the number of ordinal divisions for the sake of a 
single isolated form. 

Silhorfhr I )KRM< »J*'J'K11A. 

U])per and lower inrnsors compressed, multicu'^pidate, the lower 
deeply pectinated ; fore and hind lind»s connected by a broad 
integumentary expansion forming a parachute. 


F<nn\hf (iALKi UUTir 11 ).E. 

In addition to the characters given under the head of the sub- 
order it may be mentioned that the orbit is nearly surrounded by 
bone, the zygomatic arches are well developed, the tympanic forms 
a bulla, the ulna is distally united with the radius, the tibia and 
fibula are distinct, the pubic symphysis is long, the penis is pendent, 
the testes are received into inguinal ]>ouches, the niamnne arc 
axillary, the uterus is two-horned, and there is a large ciecum. 

Gdhopitherus ^ — Dentition : I ji, c, {, /y .H, iif i’; ; total 'M. Second 
upper incisor and canine with two roots. Two s]>ecics — G. vohnts 
and G, philipjnne/isia. The former, which is distinguished from the 
latter by the form of the uj)pcr incisors, has a total length of nearly 
2 feet. The long and slender limbs arc connected by a broad 
integumentary expansion extending outwards from the sides of the 
neck and body, and forming also a web between the fingers and 
toes as far as the base of the claws (Fig. 282) ; the hind limbs arc 

^ Pallas, Acta Acad, Sci. Imp, Petropolis, vol. iv. pt, 1, ]>. 208 (1780). 
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further connected l)y a similar exj)ansion i)assin<^ outwards along 
the back of the feet to the base of the claws, and, inwardly, involv- 
ing thcVJong tail to the tip, forming a true interfemoral membrane, 
as in the Bats, 

The two species of Flying Lemurs, as the re])resentatives of this 
genus are commonly but erroneously called, live in the forests of the 



I'k.. — Foef <»f jihiJijumK 


Malay Peninsula,, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Phili})])ine Islands, where 
they feed chiefly on the lca\es and fruits of trees. Their habits are 
nocturnal, and during the daytime they cling to the trunks or limbs 
of trees, head downwards, in a state of repose. M ith the approach 
of night their season of activity commences, when they may be 
seen gliding from tree to tree supported on their cutaneous 
])arachute, and they have been observed to traverse in this way a 
space of 70 yards with a descent of only about one in live. 

fr<(J<‘(i]>ifhu‘ns was refeJTcd l)y some of the older zoologists and 
anatomists to the Bats, and by others to the Lemurs, but Professor 
Peters’s vicAv, that it belongs to neither of these orders, and should 
be considered an aberi'ant Insectivore, has been very generally 
accepted, although, as mentioned above, the association is by no 
means a close one. Besides differing from the Bats in the form of 
the anterior limbs and of the double-rooted outer incisor and canine, 
it also contrasts strongly with them in the presence of a large sac- 
culated cjeciim, and in the great length of the colon, Avhich is so 
remarkably short in all the Chiroptera. From the Lemurs, on the 
other hand, the form of the brain, the characters of the teeth, the 
structure of the skull, and the deciduate discoidal placenta com- 
})lete]y separate it. In a recent elaborate memoir on the myology 
and affinities of Galcopiiheais Dr. Leche ^ considers that we have in 
this genus an indication of the mode in Avhich the Insectivora were 
modified into the Chiroptera, although it is completely off the direct 

^ Urher die Sdugetliiergaftung Qaleopithccus, Sv. Ak, HamlL vol. xxi. pt. xi. 

( 1886 ). 
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line of descent. The deeply pectinated crowns of the lower incisors 
of Galeopithecus are quite uni(pio in the class, and the only approach 
to the double-rooted canine, except in Erinacnis and 'Talpa, is found 
among the Marsupials in IWameI(\% where the root of the canine is 
grooved. 


Suborder Insectivora Vera. 

Upper and lower incisors conical, uuicuspidate or with l);isal 
cusps only, the lower not pectinated ; limbs free, formed for 
teiTestrial progression. 

The following table gives a key to the distinctive characters of 
the existing families : — 

L Ui)])er molars broad, imdtimspidate, with mori' or less welbdeliiUMl 
W-shape<l ciowii.". 

A. Symplnsis pubis long ; generally a caecum ; cerebral cavity 
comparative 1 y large. 

a. Orbit encircled by bone ; metatarsus moderate ; arlKnval. 
Tujkvidfc. 

h. Orbit nut encircled by bom* ; nietatai>U'^ greatly elongated ; 
terrestrial, Mavro^cd Ididw, 

P>, Symphysis pubis short or none; no cieciiin ; c«*rebial cavity 
small ; skull without postorbiial pr(u•e.-^e‘'. 
o. First and >econd u]>})er molars witli a central fiftli cu'‘]». 

a. Tympanic annular, not foi’iiiing a bulla. KruotveUhr, 
h. No central hftli cusp to up})er molars. 

ff\ Tympanic annular, not forming a bulla ; n,o zygomatic 
arcli, Soricifbr. 

h\ Tympanic forming a bulla ; zygomatic arch (h*velo}«‘d. 
Talpiihv. 

II. Upper molai s narrow, with V-shape<l crowns. 

a! Tympanic aiumlar, not forming a bulla ; zyg(»matic- arch 
imperfect. 

a”. No clavicles. Potuwogalbhr, 
h”. Clavicles well developed. 

a''\ Skull constricted between the orbits ; penis sus- 
pended. Holev()(hinti(Ue, 

Skull not constricted ; penis pendent, retractile. 
Centdifh\ 

b\ Tympanic forming a bulla ; zygomatic arch well (leveloi>ed. 
Clmjsochloruhv, 

The second section, in which the molars are of the primitive 
tritiibercular type, should probably be regarded as containing the 
most generalised representatives of the order ; and it is noteworthy 
that the whole of them are confined to Africa, Madagascar, and 
the West Indies, whereas most of the first section are widely 
distributed over the Patearctic and Oriental regions. None of the 
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existing families of the second section are known in a fossil condition, 
although it is suggested that the extinct LejMciidm includes allied 
types. 

Famili/ TupaiiD/E. 

Skull with comparatively large brain-case, orbit surrounded by 
bone, well-developed zygomatic arch, perforated jugal, and a tympanic 





Fkj. ‘JS3, — Tlie Poiitailod Trot*-Shn,w {rtilocerais lowi). Fidim Gray, Proc. Zool. i>oc. ls4vS. 

^ natural size. 

bulla. Up})er molar broad, with cusps arranged in a AV. Pubic 
symphysis long; I’adius and ulna, and til)ia and fibula separate; 
metatarsus only slightly longer than tarsus. Usually a short ca>cum. 
Habits arboreal and diurnal. Confined to the Oriental region. 

Tupaia} — Dentition : i c ] , p i], m ^ ; total 38. Feet naked 
beneath, the sole furnished with projecting pads ; claws moderate, 
curved, and sharp ; head pointed ; ears rounded ; tail bushy, 
distichous, with short hair below. The Tree-Shrews, of which there 
are some nine species, are found in India, Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Nicobars, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The species 
closely resemble one another, differing chiefly in size and in the 
^ Raffles, Trans, Linn, Soc, vol. xiii. p, 266 (1822). 
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colour and length of the fur. Their general appearance is very 
Squirrel-like. Their food consists of insects and fruit, which they 
usually seek in the trees, but also occasionally on the ground. 
When feeding they often sit on their haunches, holding the food, 
after the manner of Squirrels, between their fore-])aws. 

Ptilocemis} — llepresented only by the Pentailed Tree -Shrew 
{P, lowi, Fig. 283) of Flovneo, in which the tail is of extraordinary 
length, with the jwoximal two-thirds naked, and the remaining third 
furnished with a bilateral fringe of hmg hairs, from which the genus 
takes its name. 

Efflnct Genent. — An Insectivore from the Middle Miocene of 
France, described as Lantcuwihc/ iuin, is said to be nearly allied to 
The genus Paraiiorej\ from strata of similar age, has tlie 
dental formula \ c ], v) and is regarded as connecting the 
present with the following family. 


Family ]\lAcn( > sceli i 

Skull with comparatively large brain -case, strong zygomatic 
arch, a tympanic lailla, orbit suriounded by })one, impeiforate 
jugal, and usually no postorbital process. Molars broad, with 
four cusps arranged in a W. Ihibic synqdiysis long ; })rt)\imal end 
of tibia and fibula united ; radius and ulna unitetl or sepamte ; 
metatarsus much longer than tjirsus. A larg(» ciccum. llal.>its 
terrestrial, saltatorial, and nocturnal. The family is confined to 
Africa. 

Mac;rn.iC(li(h s.~ — Dentition : i ;, r y/ }, /// ; t(Aal 40 or 4 2. 

Distal extremity of radius and ulna united. Five digits in nianus, 
and five or four in pes. This genus, which is taken to include 
Pei mint inns, comprises t-en s})ecies widely distribut(*d throughout the 
African continent. All are closely related, resembling one another 
in general form, and even in the colour of the fur. They fall into 
two grou]>s, distinguished by the presence or absence of a small 
third lower molar.*^ M. fetra dactyl ns (Fig. 284), the type of the 
genus Peirodromiis, difters from all the other species in the absence 
of the hallux, and of the third lower molar. These animals are 
commonly known as Jumping Shrews, and, like the following 
genus, have the muzzle much produced. 

lihynchocyon^ — Dentition: i J, c m -?r ; total 3G. Up])er 

incisor frequently shed in the adult. liadius and ulna distinct ; 

’ Gray, Proc, Zool. Soc. 1848, p. 23. - Andrew Smith, African Quart. 

Jouni: vol. ii. No. 1, p. 64 (1833). 

^ The above correct formula of the dentition of this family has been recently 
worked out by 0. Thomas, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1890, ])p. 44.'>, 446. 

* Peters, Bericht k. percuss. Ak. Wiss. 1847, p. 36. 
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hind limbs relatively shorter, and proboscis longer than in the type 
genus ; four digits in each foot. Four closely allied species have 
been described from East Africa. The head and body of the type 



species measures about 8 inches in length ; and the long tail is 
covered Avith a ringed skin, sparsely haired. Its habits are fossorial. 


Familj/ Erinaceid.i:. 

Skull with a small brain-case ; no postorbital process : slender 
and occasionally imperfect zygomatic arch, and an annular tympanic, 
Avhich does not form a bulla. Upper molars Avith four principal 
cusps and a small central median cusp. Acromion of scapula bifid ; 
pubic symphysis short ; radius and ulna free, but tibia and fibula 
united proximally. No caecum ; jAcnis carried forAvard and sus- 
pended from the AA^all of the abdomen. Habits tei’restrial. Found 
in- the Pahearctic, Ethiopian, and Oriental regions. 

Subfamily Gymnurinse. — Palate completely ossified ; pelvis 
very narrow ; fur Avithout spines. 

Gymnnrn} — Dentition: i c \, j) J, ni J ; total 44. This 
genus, if llylomys is rightly included, is represented by the two 
^ Horsfield and Vigors, ZooL Journ. vol. iii. p. 246 (1828). 
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species, G. raffled and G. suilhu from the Malay Penisula and Indian 
Archipelago. The former has the appearance of a large Kat with a 
long tail and head and projecting mobile snout ; the latter, which is 
much smaller, with a short tail and small third U])pcr premolar, has 
long been known under the name of Jfi/hainjx aftilluSj and classed 
with the Tupaiiike, Both species present a very generalised type 
of dentition, in this respect occupying an almost central })osition in 
the order. G. milla is represented in Mount Kina-lkilu, Borneo, by 
a variety characterised by the j)resence of a dark dorsal streak. 
Many ;^oologists prefer to retain Jli/lomtfs as a distinct genus. 

Subfamily Erinaceinae. — Palate imperfectly ossified ; ])elvis 


wide ; fur with spines. 

Erinamis } — Dentition : i r in ;; ; total 30. The first pair 

of upper incisors (Fig. 285) are consklerably larger than the others, 

an<l ai-e widely 

scparate<l from one 
another in the 
middle line ; the 
~ ^ \ canine is very simi- 

^ \ \ lar to th(‘ third in- 

' ii.. . / >. I cisor ; and, except 

\\ r. in L\ eiirojfirus (Fig. 

285), each of the.se 

^ inserted by 

V ^ 'm'v ^ ' two distinct roots 

vj (Fig. 280, p. 610). 

Fir.. ‘js.’).— -Right lateral of tlie anterior t»( th«‘ ^Ihc first loWCr ill- 

8kull of thf HeMgt'hog (Ki-lnuirtis- curoiHrut), KnhiigtMl. (From ts lar<*’C aiul 

Dobson, J’ro<‘. XonK p. 403 ) i • ftn 

proclivous. Ihe 

number of vertebra3 i.s C 7, 1) 15, L 6, S 3, C 1 1. 

The Hedgehog.s cornpnse nearly twenty specie.s, distributed 
throughout Europe, Africa, and the greatt‘r })art of Asia, Imt not 
found in Madaga.scar, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, the ]Malay Penin.sula, 
or Australia. All the species resemble one another in tin', armature 
of spines investing the upper surface and sides of the body ; and 
all possess the power of rolling themselves up into the form of 
a ball, protected on all sides by the strong s])inos ; the dorsal 
integument being brought downwards and inwards over the head 
and tail, so as to include the limbs also, by the action of special 
muscles. The common Hedghog (A. europams) is the most aberrant 
species, differing from all the rest in the peculiarly shaped and 
single-rooted third upper inci.sor and canine (Fig. 285), and in its 
very coarse, harsh fur. The dentition of the long-cared North 
Indian form, E. collnris (Fig. 280), may be considered characteristic 
of all the other species, the only important differences being found 


^ Linn. Syst, Nat, 12th ed. vol. i. p. 75 (1766). 
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in the variable size and position of the second uj^per premolar, 
which is very small, external, and deciduous in the Indian 
E, mirrojncs and pictus. The former species, limited to South India, 
is further distinguished by the absence of the jugal bone. Of the 
African species, E. diadeinafns, with long frontal spines, is probaljly 
the commonest ; while E, alhivenfris has been made the type of a 
separate genus on account of the total absence of the hallux. 

The well-known Euro])ean species feeds on insects, worms, slugs, 
mice, rats, lizards, snakes, etc., as Avell as on eggs, fruit, and roots. 
It hibernates during the winter. The young are usually produced 
in duly or August in litters of not moi‘e than four, but there may 
be a second litter in October; and the j)eriod of gestation is be- 
lieved not to exceed a month. The Indian, and probably also the 
African species, do not hibernate. 

The existing E. eiiropcvui^ dates from the Pleistocene period, and 
extinct species of the genus are found in the Upper and Middle 
Miocene of the Continent. 

Extinct Gmern, — The French Lower Miocene genus, Eaheoerhi- 
aceu.'i, a])})ears to be allied to ErimceiL% but is distinguished by the 
wider and comidetely ossified palate. In the Upper Eocene of 
Central France there are two genera, which apj^ear to be most 
nearly allied to G/f/nnuro, although connected by Ealavcrhiorcns with 
Erinaceufi, Of these Nccrocjijmmmi.^'^ with which Caylnxothermm is 
a})parently identical, has teeth like Gjptiniinr^ but an imperfectly 
ossified palate like Erinacens ; and the skull is remarkable for the 
peculiar rugose structure of the parietal and temporal regions. 
Conrphotherinin is distinguished by the presence of a cingulum to 
the lower molars, like that found in Gymnura, 


Family Sorkid.e. 

Skull (Fig. 286 ) long and narrow, with no zygomatic arch or 
postorbital process, and the tympanic ring -like and not forming 
a bulla. Up})cr molars with the cusps arranged in a distinct W. 
No pubic symphysis. The tibia and fibula united. No ciccuni. 
Habits usually terrestrial, rarely acpiatic. Distribution extensive. 

The Shrews are llat-like or Mouse- like insectivorcs, with the 
body covered with hair, and the muzzle long and pointed. Their 
dentition (Fig. 286 ) is peculiar and characteristic. Thus the first 
upper incisor is large and hook-like, with a more or less developed 
basal cusp on the posterior boi’der. Between this and the last pre- 
molar there are a variable number of small teeth, representing the 
other incisors, the canine, and the anterior premolars; although, 
owing to the early oblitei-ation of the maxillo-premaxillary suture, 

^ Originally given iiicoiTectly as Xeurogymnnrus, 
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their homology is exceedingly difficult to determine. Three molars 
are invariably present, of Avdiich the third is much the smallest. In 
the mandible there are always six teeth, but in one species of 

Miiimvex there may be a seventh. 
The first lower incisor is usually 
directed hoiizontally forwards ; the 
second incisor (formerly reckoned as 
the canine) is the smallest tooth of 
the scries, the fourth premolar being 
slightly larger. 

This family, which includes con- 
siderably more than half the re- 
jn‘esentati\es of the order, has a 
^ distribution coextensive with the 

P latter. Many classificatiojis of this 






Fir;. ' Lt'tt lateral \ie\vof the 
eraiiiuni and mandible of Sum irrir/>(ir,.<. 
In the cranium i, lirNt iiicistir; r, huutli 


difficult group ha\o been attempted, 
but according to the latest proposal 


incisor ; 7), canine , la, tourlh picmnlai : of 1 )r. T)o])SOn,^ tllC gCllCra may be 


Hi the mandibh — i, liiht incixn; r, second illto tWO 

incisoi;7),tourlh]iiemolar; aijlirstmohii. , * 1 1 i \ 

(From Alston, ZooL Soc. Lb77.) tillgUlshcd b\ tilt* 


subfamilies, dis- 
a])parently trivial 


character of the colour of the t»*eth. 


Subfamily Soricinse. — Summits of the teeth colourctl rod. 

— Dentition: i |, r -J-, f, w total 32. Openings of 
male and female generative organs separated from the anal orifice ; 
penis cylindrical or tapering : ear well developed ; tail long, 
covered with equal or sube<{ual haii's. 

It has been shown by Brandt that the jiositiou of the pre- 
maxillo-maxillary sutures in the type of the genus is lietween the 
fourth and fifth tooth, so that it appears that we must regard this 
genus as differing from all other Eutherian mammals in having fuui* 
upper incisors. Dr. Dobson, in his ])aj)er (pioted, classes the tooth 
here reckoned as the upper canine with the })remolar seriijs in all 
the Shrews. Habits terrestrial. Species numerous, inhabiting the 
Pahearctic and Xearctic regions. 

Of the two species found in the British Isles the Common 
Shrew (S, vulgaris, Fig. 287) is by far the most common in England, 
and is about the size of the House Mouse, to which it approximates 
in general form. The body is clothed with close long fur, very 
soft and dense, and varying in colour fi-om light reddish to dark 
brown above, rarely speckled or banded with white. The under 
surface of both the body and th(j tail is grayish. The basal four- 
fifths of all the hairs above and beneath arc dark bluish-gray ; the 
hairs of the tail are less densely set and coarser. On each side of 
the body, at a point about one-third of the distance between the 
elbow and the knee, may be found, especially in the rutting season. 


^ Proc. Zonh Soe, 1890, p. 49. ^ Linn. Syst. Nat. 12th cd. vol, i. p. 73 (1766). 
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a gland covered by two rows of coarse hairs. This secretes a 
peculiar fluid, on which the odour of the animal depends ; this 
odour ])eiiig evidently })rotectivc, and rendering the creature secure 
against the attacks of many pT-edaccous animals. 

The geogra])hical range of the Common Shi’cw is exceedingly 
wide, extending eastwards through Europe and Asia (noi th of the 
Himalayas) to Noi*th Amei’ica. 

The Lesser Shrew (S’, is far less common in England 

and Scotland, although more abundant in Ireland, where S. rulfjuris 
is mdviiown. It is distinguished from the latter not only by its 
inferior dimensions, l)ut also by the circumstance that the third 
upptii’ incisor is not longer than the fourth, and ])y the considerably 
shorter length of the forearm and maims. This species extends 
through Euro[)(‘ and Asia as far as the island of Saghalin. Both 



2^7. — Tlif Common Sliivw vnhinri'^). 


this and the preceding species generally live in wooded districts, 
making their nests under the roots of trees, or in slight hollows. 
The great mortalit}" noticeable among the Shrews in the early part 
of the autumn is probably due to insufficiency of food. The breed- 
ing season extends from the latter part of April to the beginning 
of August. The young, which arc blind, naked, and toothless at 
birth, are very (juickly developed. The number in a litter is 
usually from five to seven, but may bo as many as ten. 

The Alpine Shrew (S. aljylttus), which is restricted to the Aljhne 
region of Central Euro})e, is slightly larger than the common 
species, from which it is divstinguished by the longer tail, the length 
of which exceeds that of the head and body, by the fur being dark 
on both surfaces of the body, and also by the larger size of the 
upper canine. 

In North America S. hendirn is by far the largest species of the 
genus ; and, as in many other species of the same country, the 
fourth upper incisor is relatively small. In S, hoyi (separated by 

^ Syn. S, miiiutus. 
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some WTiters as il/wvv/.w/r.r), of the same country, this tooth is 
rudimentary. 

Other North American Shrews, which arc regarded by some 
zoologists as geiierically distinct under the name of yeosoreXy are 
aquatic, and thus take the place of the Old World genus Crossopus, 
These are K jmhisfns of the Rocky Mountains and S, ht/il ivdivmus of 
Unalaska Island, both of which resem])le Crossopus in having the 
feet provided with swimming fi-inges, but agree with the other 
species of t>orex in their dentition and the character of the tiiil. 
The former species is about the size of Crossnjms fodicos, while the 
latter is scarcely larger than piftfoians, 

^oriddus.^ — Dentition: i c J,y> "P", m ;; ; total 30, or rarely 
32. Opening of male or female generative organs forming with the 
anal orifice a shallow cloaca. Ear and tail as in S<o’ex. First u})})er 
incisor Avith an internal cusp. Habits ten estriai. 

This genus is the onl}’ representative in the Oriental region of 
the SaricinWy Avhich are othei*wise confined to the ]\ahearctic and 
Nearctic regions. The Indian iind Burmese s}>ecies com])rist‘. 
tS, niijrcsccuSy iS. eaudaiusy and >S. 7noxrurus, 

Kotiosorexr — Dentition : i r j> -}, ni ; total 2S. Tail 

moderate ; first upj)er incisor Avithout an iniun’ cusp ; other 
characters as in Soriculus, Habits terrestrial. 

This American genus is re])resented byX rroirfordl ami N. vndisy 
Avhich are found in Central Aniei ica and Mexico, and are thus some 
of the most southerly representatives of the »Shrews in that con- 
tinent. Their external appearance is very similar to that of the 
Old AVorld genus Croculura. 

BJorino. '* — Dentition : i c -J,y> j, m ij ; total 3i> or 30. F^tr 
truncated aboA^e; tail short; otherAvisc as in SoriruJus, This grouj) of 
so-called Earless or Short-tailed Shre.Avs is mainly North Aimo'ican, the 
common forms being B. dCcftp and B, hrerimoda. The species Aaiy 
considerably in size ; and B. t/trxinfna and miernra extend, the 
range of the genus into Mexico and Chiatomala. The following 
account of the habits of B. hirnraudo is taken fi'om Dr. Merriam’s 
Mamuials of the Adirondacl' Hrfoni: “ The rigours of oui* northern 
winters seem to have no cfiect in diminishing its activity, for 
it scampers about on the snow during the severest Aveather, 
and I have knoAvn it to be out Avhen the thermometer indi- 
cated a temperature of - 20“ Fahr. It makes long journeys 
over the snow, burrowing down Avhenever it comes to an 
elevation that denotes the presence of a log or stump, and 1 am 
inclined to believe that at this season it must feed largely ui)on 

^ Blyth, Journ, As. Soc. Bcwjaly vol. xxiv. p. 36 (1855). - Coues, Bull, 

XJ.B, Geol. Burv, Terrs, vol. iii. p. 646 (1877). ^ Bray, Proc, Zool, Soc, 

1837, p. 124. 
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the chrysalides and larvae of insects that are always to bo found in 
such places/^ Dr. Morriani has made the interesting discovery 
that the common short- tailed North American Shrew supplements 
its insectivorous fare l)y feeding on ])eech-nuts, which will account 
for the generally very worn state of the teeth in this species. 

— Dentition: % {j, c p -j-, 7/1 -ij-; total 30. Opening 
of male or female generative organs enclosed within the same ring 
as the anal orifice ; penis broad, with lateral processes. Eiirs small, 
not truncated. Tail long, with an inferior fringe of elongated 
hair ; feet also fringed. Habits aquatic. The Pala^arctic Water- 
Shrew ((/. is considerably larger than the Common Shrew, 

from which it is leadily distinguished externally by its shorter and 
much broader muzzh‘, comparatively smaller eyes, and larger feet 
adaj>ted foi* swimming, — the sides of the feet and toes being pro- 
vided with comi)-like fringes of stiff hairs. The tail is longer than 
the body, and possesses a well -developed swimming friiigcj of 
modt‘rately long, regularly arranged hairs, which extend along the 
middle, of the hat under surface from the end of its basal third to 
its extremity. The fur of the body is long and very dense, varying 
much in colour in different individuals, and this has given rise to 
descriptions of many nominal species ; the prevailing shades are 
dark brown, almost black, ai>ove, and more or less bright ashy 
tinged with yellowish beneath ; sometimes in the same litter there 
ai‘C individuals with the under surface mon^ or less dark coloured. 
In the number as well as in tin* shape of the teeth the Water- 
Shrew differs from the Common Shrew : there is a premolar 
less on each side above ; the bases of the teeth are much more 
prolonged posteriorly ; and their cusps are much less stained brown, 
so that in old individuals with worn teeth they often appear alto- 
gether white. This species resembles the otter in its aquatic 
habits, swimming and diving with great agility. It frequents 
rivers and lakes, making its burrows in the overhanging banks, 
from which when disturi)cd it escapes into the water. Its food 
consists of insects and their larviv, small crustaceans, and juobably 
the fry of small fishes. It is generally distributed throughout 
England, is less common in Scotland, and as yet it has not been 
recorded in Ireland ; specimens have been obtained from many parts 
of Europe, and also fi-om Asia as far eastward as the Altai Mountains, 

Subfamily CtocidurinsB. — Teeth completely white. 

Myomrex? — Dentition: / il, c p in ij ; toUd 30 or 32. 
Penis cylindroid and tapering; male or female generative organs 
opening close to anal orifice, l)ut not forming a cloaca. Etirs well 
developed ; tail long, clothed with equal or subequal hairs. Habits 
terrestrial. 

This genus is typically represented by M, variuxy a very small 
^ Wagler, IsiSf 1832, ]». 275. 2 Gray, Proc. ZooL Soc. 1837, p. 124. 

40 
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Shrew from the Cape, which is quite unique among the whole 
family in having a rudimental seventh pair of lower teeth. 

Crocidiira} — Dentition : i c p — 7 v/? \\ ; total 28 or 30 . 
Male or female generative organs forming a short cloaca with the 
anal orifice. Tail long, with a mixture of long and short hairs. 
Other characters as in Jlh/oaorej-. Habits teri'estrial. 

This Old World genus includes over seventy nominal si)ecies, 
which have been divided into four subgenera, (^. amnea and C, 
smu'ealens of Continental Europe, and C, nerulea of India, being well- 
known forms. The species are very variable and difhcult to dis- 
criminate. C. aranea has a very wide distribution, ranging from 
Central and Southern Europe to North Africa and Central Asia. 
The name Musk- Eat is popularly aj)plied in India to eternJra, 
which frequents houses at night, hunting round rooms for cockroaches 
and other insects, and occasionally uttering a sharp shrill cry. The 
strong musky odour of this animal arises from large glands situated 
beneath the skin of the side of the body, a shoi’t distance behind 
the fore limbs. This odour is so powerful and ])cnetrating that it 
is popularly believed in India that if the animal l uns over a coi'ked 
bottle of wine or beer it will infect the fluid within. Jerdon says 
that cert^xinly many bottles arc met with quite undrinkable from 
the peculiar musky odour of their contents, but, rejecting the 
possibility of its passing through the glass, he attributes it to 
the corks having been infected jweviously to bottling, stating in 
corroboration of this view that he has never found the odour in 
liquors bottled in England. 

J Hplonmochm r — Dentition: i |, c J-, ], m : total 26 . Tail 

moderate ; soles of the feet hairy. Other characters as in drocidurn. 
Habits terrestrial. 

This genus is re])resented only ])y Jj. pnJvhdlas of the Kirghiz 
steppes, which is allied to the following, form, although retaining 
the normal Shrew-like external contour. 

Annrosorex.'^ — Dentition: i -H, r p m ; total 2G. Eai* 
very short ; tail rudimental or short ; soles of fi*-et naked. Other 
characters as in I}vphnnpxod,on, 

The two species of this genus are Mole-like terrestrial forms, of 
which the typical A. spiamipes occurs in Tibet, while A. asmmensk 
is found in Assam. The latter species has the longei* Uiil. The 
habits of both are probably fossorial. 

Chimarrogale:^ — Dentition : i c, l,p ], ;{ ; total 28 . Penis 

broad, with lateral processes ; male or female generative organs 
opening within the same integumentaiy ring as the anal orifice, 

^ Wagler, Isis, 1832, p. 275. - Urandt, in LvUinanns Rcisc.-Zool. Anh. 

p. 299 (1862). ^ Milne-Edwardfi, Oomjdrs Jimdus, vol. Ixx. p. 341 (1870). 

Anderson, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xlvi. p. 202 (1877). 
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Tail long, with an inferior fringe of elongated hairs ; ears small ; 
plantar callosities simple ; toes free. Habits aquatic. 

This genus includes 0. lihmdayica of the Himalaya and C, jtlaiy- 
cepJialui^ of »lapan. Both have the feet fringed, and, together with 
the next genus, may be regarded as the eastern analogues of Crosso- 
jnis among the red- toothed series ; their structural resemblances to 
the latter, if Dr. Dobson’s classification is a natural one, being 
probably due to adaptation for a similar mode of life. 

Nect(Kjale} — Dentition: i c p J, ; total 28. External 



Fk.. ‘JnS. --.V et /oyfc/r f /t.s. (Fn»iii Milne-Eldwanls, Mtaaniif. Tihtf.) 

cars not forming a conch, valvular. Plantar callosities forming 
adhesive i)a(Is ; toes webbed. Other characters as in Chinianvyak. 
Habits a(]uatic. 

The sole representative of this genus is the Tibetan Water- 
Shrew {N. cleyana, Fig. 288), which dihers from all oth(‘r members 
of the family by the webbed toes and the i)resenco of the disc-like 
adhesive pads on the under surface of the feet, which ai’e believed 
to enable the creature to hold on to smooth rocks or stones in the 
beds of the streams it inhabits. This species is probably more 
completely a(|uatic in its habits than the allied (liinutrrogale. 

Fossil Sorkidee, — Remains of existing species of Sorex or Crosso- 
pus occur in the Noi'folk Forest bed, while an extinct species has 
been found in the Pleistocene of Sardinia, i^roddura occurs in the 
cavern-dei)osits of Madras. Shrews from the Miocene and Upper 

^ Alihie-Edwards, Compiles Jic?ulus, vol. Ixx. p. 341 (1870). 
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Eocene of Europe have l)een referred to and the gciuis Am}.)lii‘ 
soreXj which is a synonym of Crom)jpvs. 


Farnil// Talpjd.k. 


Allied to the Soricuhv, hut distinguished by the })resencc of a 
zygomatic arch and auditory bulla in the skull, and by the form of 
the teeth. The eyes are very small, and in some sj)ecies covered 
with skin; the ears are short and concealed by the fur; the fore 
limbs are generally more or less modified for digging ; there is no 
symphysis pubis ; the intestine has no cjecnin ; the ti})ia and fibula 
are united ; and the unicuspidate first upper and lower incisors 
are not extended horizontiilly for-M'ards. 

This family is connected with the Stnicuhr )>y Un/frirJins and 
Uropsilvs, All the members are limited to the tem])erate regions 
of Europe, Asia, and North America; and the majority of them 
are of fossorial habits, although a few are acjuatic or cursorial. The 
family has been divided into two subfamilies by Professor Mivart, 
and since this arrangement has been veiy generally adopted it will 
be followed here. From the presence of intermediate forms like 
Scaphniyx Dr. Dobson, in the second part of his Monof/ntph of the 
Insect kora, has proposed a diflerent arrangement, which, with the 
omission of some forms which are of not more than subgeneric 
value, is as follows : — 


M YOGALiE — M ytKjale, 
CoxDYLUK-® — Coudylu m. 

SCALOPES ’ 


{ Saipan as. 
Scalops. 


TALPiE — Talpn. 

r-r f Scapton a.i . 

\j ROTRICHI v , r . • z 

( Urotrirha'i. 

U ROPsiLi — Uropsilas. 


Subfamily Myogalinse. — Clavicles and htimerus moderately 
elongated ; manus without falciform bone. 

Myogale} — Dentition: i c p J, m ; total 44. Feet 
webbed. Habits aquatic. This genus is represented by the two 
species ilf. moschaia (Fig. 289) and M pyrcnaica, of which the former 
is by far the largest member of the family, its total length being 
about 16 inches. Its long proboscis-like snout pi'ojects far beyond 
the margin of the upper lip ; the toes are webbed as far as the bases 
of the claws ; and the long scaly tiiil is laterally flattened, so as to 
form a powerful instrument of propulsion when swimming. This 
species inhabits the banks of streams and lakes in South-East Kussia, 
where its food consists of various aquatic insects. M. pyremica, 

^ Cuvier, ‘^Tabl. de Classif.*' in Lemons d'Anat. Commr. vol. i. (1800). 
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living in a similar manner in the region of the Pyrenees, is very 
much smaller, has a round tail, and a proportionally longer snout. 
Fossil remains of M, moi^clutta occur in the Norfolk Forest hed, and 
were originally described under the name of PahmimlaT. The 
genus is also represented in the Middle and Lower Miocene of the 
Continent. 

Uroiriclius} — Dentition : i c \ , p ^ ov in f ; total Feet 
not webbed : manus liroad. Habits fossorial. The Mole-Shrews, 


Fn;. ‘JSi).- -Tlu* ncsuuui (Mynfjale momhaUt). I natural size. 

as these animals are called, are represented by L\ tulpoides of the 
mountains of Japan and LL (/ilth4 of North America. These two 
species are small and closely allied animals ; the American form 
(which it has been pro]>osed to sepirate subgenerically as Neuro- 
trichiis) having p ‘I . 

Uropsilm ,'^ — Dentition : i ‘f, c m g ; total 34. Manus 

narrow; tail naked and scaly. Habits cursorial. The single 
species, U, svridpes, from the borders of Tibet, is a slate-coloured 
animal with the external form of a Shrew but the skull of a Mole. 


^ Tetrmiinck, Fauna Japoaiat, vol. i. p. 22 (1842). - Mihie-Edwards, 

Arch, du Mustxm.y vol. vii. p. 92 (1872). 
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Subfamily Talpinse. — Clavicle and humerus very short and 
broad ; maims with a large falciform bone. 

A. First upper incisor much larger than the second (New 
World Moles). 

Scalops .^ — Dentition : i il, c p g, m ; total 3G. Exti-emity 
of muzzle simple ; hind feet webbed ; tail short and nearly naked, 
Eepresentcd by three species in the United States. 

Scapamfsr — Dentition : i fj, c [, 2^ i, :'l ; total 44. Extremity 
of muzzle simple. The two North American species of this genus 
resemble Scalo])^ in general characters, but have a dentition like 
Condylunf. The habits are like those of the latter, ami the right 
to generic distinction is doubtful. 

Cmihjhmu ^ — Dentition: i 5 , c {, ni ; total 44-. Ex- 
tremity of muzzle surrounded by filiform ap])endages. The Star- 
nosed Mole (C. crisiiitd) derives its name from the star-like ring of 
appendages at the extremity of the muzzle, with the nostrils in the 
centre. The general contour is Mole-like, but the tail is nearly as 
long as the body, and the manus is somewhat less powerful, with 
its terminal phalanges not cleft. The length of the head and body 
is about 5 inches. This species is common in parts of North 
America, and forms tunnels in the ground like the Common ]\Iole. 

R First upper incisor scarcely larger than the second (Old 
World Moles). 

Scupionyx.^ — Dentition: i r }, u !{ ; total 42. Manus 
moderately broad, as iii Urotrichus, Ivepresented oidy by S, fud- 
mtidaius of Eastern Tibet, which may be regarded as connecting 
Taljjti with Urotric)i7(,% having the head of the former and the limbs 
of the latter. 

Talpa? — Dentition (usually): / c }, p J, w if; total 44. 
Manus extremely broad. 

This genus includes the true Moles, of which the common 
English Mole®(r. enrojufa) is the type. This animal alxmt G 
inches in total length, of which rather more than one inch is occu- 
pied by the tail. The liody is elongated and cylindrical, and, owing 
to the very anterior position of the fore limbs, the head appears to 
rest between the shoulders ; the muzzle is long and obtusely 
pointed, teminated by the nostrils, which are close*, together ; the 
minute eye is almost hidden by the fur; the ear is without a conch, 
and opens on a level with the surrounding integument. The fore 
limbs are rather short and very muscular, terminating in broad, 
naked, shovel-shaj)ed feet, with the palms normally directed out- 

^ Cuvier, “Tabl. deClassif.”iii LcepinV Aimt Comp, vol.i. (1800). “ Pomel, 

Arch, Bci, Phys, Nat, vol. ix. p. 247 (1818). ^ Illi^rer, ProOromm Byst, Mamm. 

et Avium, p. 125 (1811). * Milne-Edwards, N, Arch, da Museum ^ vol. vii. 

Bull..p. 92 (1872). ® Linii. Byst. Nat. 12th cd. ]). 73 (1706). The following 

account is taken almost entirely from Dr. Dobson. 
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wards, and each with five sul)cqnal digits armed with strong flattened 
claws. The hind feet are long and narrow, and the toes are pro- 
vided with slender claws. The body is densely covered with soft, 
erect, velvety fur, the hairs being uniform in length and thickness, 
except on the muzzle and short tfiil. The colour of the fur is 
generally black, with a more or less grayish tinge, or brownish-black, 
but various paler shades up to pure white have been observed. 

The food of the Mole consists chiefly of the earth-worm, in 
pursuit of which it forms its well-known underground excavations. 
Its habits were many years ago studied and described by M. Henri 
Ic Court. Take many other mammals, the Mole has a lair to which 
it may retire for security. This consists of a central nest formed 
under a hillock, placed in some protected situation, as under a bank, 
or l)ctween the roots of trees. The nest, which is lined with dried 
grass or leaves, communicates with the main run by four passages, 
of which only one joins it dii’cctly, leading downwards for a short 
distance and then ascending again. The other three are directed 
upwards and communicate at regular intervals with a circular 
galleiy constructed in the upper part of the hillock, which in turn 
communicates by five passages leading downwards and outwards 
with another much largei* gallery placed lower down on a level 
with the central nest, from which passages proceed outwards in 
different directions, one only communicating directly with the main 
run, while the others, curving round, either soon join or end blindly. 
The maiti run is somewhat wider than the animaPs body ; its walls 
arc snujoth, and formed of closely com])ressed eaith, the depth 
varying according to the nature of the soil, but ordinarily from 4 
to G inches. Along this tunnel the animal passes backwards and 
forwards several times daily, and here traps are laid by mole-catchers 
for its capture. From the main run numerous passages are formed 
on (‘,ach side, along which the animal hunts its prey, throwing 
out the soil in the form of mole -hills. The Mole is one of the 
most voT-acious of mammals, and, if deprived of food, is said to die 
in from ten to twelve hours. Almost any kind of flesh is eagerly 
devoured by captive Moles, which have Ijeen seen Ijy various 
observers, as if maddened by hunger, to attack animals nearly as 
large as themselves, such as Inrds, lizards, frogs, and even snakes ; 
toads, however, they will not touch, and no form of vegetable food 
attracts their notice. If two Moles be confined together without 
food, the weakej* is invariably devoured l)y the stronger. Moles 
take readily to the water, in which respect they I’esemble their 
representatives on the North American continent. Bruce, writing 
in 1793, remarks that he saw a Mole paddling towards a small 
island in the Loch of Clunie, 180 yards fi’om land, on which he 
noticed mole-hills. 

The sexes come together about the second week in March, and 
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the young — generally from four to six in number — which are 



brought forth in about six 
weeks, quickly attain their 
full size. 

The Mole exhibits in the 
whole of its organisation a 
perfect adaptation to its 
peculiar mode of life. In 
the .structure of the skeleton 
(Pig. 290) very striking de- 
}>artures from the typical 
mammalian form are notice- 
able. Thus the })rcsternuni 
i.s so mu(‘h jmxluced anteriorly 
as to extend forwanl as far as 
a vertical line from the second 
cervical vertebi'a, carrying 
with it the very short and 
almost < juadrate clavicle, which 
is articulated with its anterior 
extremity and distally with 
the humerus ; being also con- 
nected ligamentously with the 
sca]mla. The fore limbs are 
thus brought, opposite the 
sides of the neck, and from 
this position a threefold ad- 
vantage is derived : in the 
first place, as this is the 
narrowest part of the bo<ly, 
they add but little to the 
general width, which, if in- 
creased, would lessen the 


Fio. — Skcloton of Molt* y 3 (UiWfT law- 
removed to show base of skull), r, (.’aleaiieuni ; 
c.h., clavicular articulation of the huinenis ; </., 
clavicle ; external condyle of buinei-us ; /., 
femur ; /?>, fibula ; /c, falciform bone (radial sr->H- 
moid); h, liuinerus ; i.c, internal condyt* t»f 
bunierus ; il, left ilium ; i.p, ramus of the ilium 
and pubis ; is., ischium ; l.d, riflge of insertion of 
lati.ssimu» dorsi muscle ; U, lesser trochanter ; m, 
manubrium .sterni ; 0, fourth intercentral ossicle ; 
ol, olecranon ; p., pubis wiilcly separated Irom that 
of the opposite side; patella; p,m., ridifc for 
insertion of pectoralis major muscle ; pt., jx’ctineal 
eminence ; r, nifliu.s ; rb, first rib ; s, jilantar sesa- 
rnoid ossicle corresjsjnding to the radial sesamoid 


power of movonuiiit in a 
confined space ; secondly, this 
position allows of a longer 
fore limb than W'ould other- 
wise be ])ossib]e, and so in- 
creases its ])owxr; and, thirdly, 
although the entire limb is 
relatively very short, its an- 
terior position enables the 
animal, when burrowing, to 
thrust the claws so far for- 


(os falciforme) in the marius; .sc., .scapula; k.h., 
scapular articulation of the humerns ; t, tibia ; v, 
ulna. 


ward as to be in a line with the 
end of the muzzle, the import- 
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ance of which is evident. Posteriorly, the hind limbs are similarly 
l emoved out of the way by approximation of the hi})-joints to the 
centre line of the body. This is effected by inward curvature of 
the innominate bones at the acetabula to such an extent that they 
almost meet in the centre, while the jmbic bones are widely separated 
behind. The shortness of the fore limb is caused by the great 
reduction in the length of the humerus, w’hich has lost all resemblance 
to its normal shape. In addition to the usual articulation with the 
glenoid cavity of the scapula, the humerus also has a sej)arate 
articulation with the extremity of the clavicle. The bones of the 
manus are enormously expanded laterally ; this expansion being 
increased by the large sickle-like bone on the radial side of the 
carpus, which is considered Ijy some anatomists to represent the 
prepollex. The skull is long and tapering, with very slender 
zygomatic arches and elongated nasals, which are ankylosed 
together, and in advance of which the mescthmoid is more or 
less ossified. The vertebra* are usually C 7, D 13, L 6, S G, 
C 10-12; all having very strong surhices for mutual articulation. 
The up})er incisors are chisel-like, and the canine has two roots ; 
the first three upper premolars are simple and conical, but the 
fourth is much largei’, and canine -like. In the mandible the 
incisors are small and somewhat proclivous, while the canine can 
only be distinguished from them by its position ; the first lower 
pi’emolar is largm* than the others. 

The C\)mmon ]\Iole has an exceedingly wide distribution, 
ranging over tlie greater part of the Pahearctic region, where it is 
met with in ])laces so widely sundered as England and Japan. It 
occurs in both the Himalaya and Altai mountains. In Ireland it 
is unknown, and in Scotland it extends as far north as Caithness. 
Eight species of the genus are recognised, which may be grouped, 
from the characters of theii* dentition, as follows, viz. : i ij, r -J, 
ni T. imjura ; i c ], p m T. enropmiy c<vca, lontfirostru^y 
rtderura ; i ij, c ], j) J, m ij, T, lencura, hptura ; i c [, p ij, ?/?■ g, 
1. inoschafa. 

Except in T. europinty the eyes are covered by a membrane. In 
T. ink rum the short tail is concealed by the fur. T. nrra is found 
south of the Alps ; the remaining species are Asiatic, and two only 
— T. rfdcrurii and T, Inicura — occur south of the Himalaya. T. 
moschakiy of Tibet, is regarded by some zoologists as generically 
distinct under the name of Haipioridrns, 

llemains of T. europan occur in the Norfolk Forest bed, while 
extinct species are found in the European Tertiaries as far down as 
the Lower Miocene, although it has been proposed to separate 
some of these forms generically. Profalpuy of the Upper Eocene 
Phosphorites of Central France, is very closely allied, but the 
structure of the humerus is somewhat less specialised. 
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Extinct Genera, — A number of extinct Insoetivora from the 
European Tertiaries more or less closely allied to the Moles have 
been described, but since our knowledge of most of them is 
extremely imperfect their precise affinities are in many instances 
problematical. Of these the Lower IMiocene I'eirarns is said to have 
affinity both with Myogale and Erinaccu)^ ; while the forms 
described as Mysnrachne and Echinogalc, are considered to connect 
the present with the two preceding families. Plesiosorex is another 
Lower Miocene type known only by the mandible, in which there 
ai’e ten teeth ; it is generally referred to the MgogaVnav. The miruitcj 
Amphidoz(dherinia^ of the French Phosphorites, is considered to be 
allied to Uroirichus, 


Familij Adapisuuk in.K 

This extinct family is represented by the genera . Itttfpisffvrx and 
A(Iitpi<oriculus, of the lowe.st Eocene of Kheims, which are regarded 
as allied to the SoricvJtr, but somewhat more specialised. In the 
type genus the formula of the lower teeth is i 2, r 1,^/ 4, in 2 ; 
the incisors and canine being proclivous, and the molars (of which 
the last is small and wnthout a third lobe) ((uadi'itubercular. 
AihtjiUoriculua is a smaller form with ditierently shaped molars. 
Here also may be mentioned the genera Odhnspiihiiheiinin and 

rieifmi^pldntlierhnii^ from the above- 
mentioned de])osits, which are prob- 
ably members of the })resent onier. 
They ap])ear to have been animals 
somewhat smaller than a Hedgehog, 
with (piadritubercular dipper molars 
(Fig. 291), and the hinder piemolars 
more complex than those of the 
Erinneevhv. In the first-named genus 



p, i 


Fio. 2lU.— The last left iipjwT f h«'<-k- 
te(*th of PUurii>t'i>hJoth('i'iuin, ttvmoan'n ; 
from the Lowest Eucouo <tf Uhtnins, )•/*, 
protocoiu*; me. mctaoniu*; jfv/, pjaracoiif* ; 
hf cinguluTn-fusji. (Fiom Osborn.) 




the dental formula is 
premolars having one outer column. 


1. 


the third and fourth uppei* 
l^lenrai^pvhdheriuuh has ap- 
parently only three premolars, of which the third and fourth 
(Fig. 291) have two outer columns. The humerus in both has 
no entepicondylar foramen, the femur has a third trochantei*, and 
the astragalus is vertically pcrforate<l. 


Family POTAMOGALIDyE. 

Skull with a small brain-case, no zygomatic arch or postorbital 
process, and the tympanic annulate and not forming a bulla. 
Upper molars with the cusps arranged in a broad V, and some- 
what intermediate in structure between those of the preceding and 
succeeding families. No clavicle ; pubic symphysis ligamentous ; 




solenodontida: 
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tibia and fibula typically united distally. No caecum. Confined to 
the Ethiopian region. 

Potamogale.^ — Dentition i 4], c p in g ; total 40. Kepre- 
sented only by J\ relax of Western Equatorial Africa. This animal 
(Fig. 292) inhabits the banks of streams, and is thoroughly adapted 
for an aquatic life ; it is nearly 2 feet in length, the tail measuring 
about half. The long cylindrical body is continued uninterruptedly 
into the thick laterally compressed tail, the legs arc very short, and 
the toes are not webbed, progression through the water evidently 
depending wholly on the action of the powerful tail, while the 
lim])s aie folded inwards and backwards. The muzzle is broad and 



Frfi. ‘J't-J.- viio.y. x i- (From Allman, Tmus. Zonl. Soc. vol. \i. pi. i ) 

flat, and the nostrils are j)rotected l)y valves. The fur is dark 
brown above, the extremities of the hairs on the back being of a 
metallic > iolet hue by refiected light, beneath whitish. This curious 
animal ^yas discovered by M. du Chaillu. 

Oeo(jah\- — Dentition; i H, c p :j, ; total 34. This genus 

is known solely by G, (curiiity a small Mouse-like species from Mada- 
gascar, agreeing closely with Pohwwgale in the general form of the 
skull and teeth. The tibia and fibula are distinct, but it is not 
known whether a clavicle exists ; and the material at present avail- 
able is insufficient to definitely fix the natural })osition of the genus. 


Fa mihj Solenodontid.e. 

Skull with a small brain-case constricted between the orbits> no 

^ Du Chaillu, Prnc. Boston Soc, Mist. Mat, vol. vii. p. 363 (1860). 

* Milne-Edwards, Ann. Set. Mat. vol. xv. p. 5 (1872). 
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zygomatic arch or postorbital process, and the tympanic annulated 
and not forming a bulla. Upper molars tritubercular, the cusps 
being arranged in a V. Pubic symphysis short ; tibia and fibula 
distinct. Yertebriv ; C 7, 1) 15, L 4, S 5, ( / 23. No caecum. The 
penis is carried forwards find suspended from the abdomen ; the 
testes are received into perineal pouches ; the mammary glands are 
post-inguinal : the uterine cornua end in ca‘cal sacs. 

SoIrHtHhui .^ — Dentition : i ^ ij fl • total 40. Hiis genus, 

with S. jHirodn.rus and S. cMhaims (Fig. 293), from Hayti and Cuba 



I j «. •J'.O.— .WenofZod t y (From iVtvrs, ulhh. Ikilin.) 


respectively, alone represents the family. These species, which 
differ chiefly in the colour and <|UHlity of the fu)-, have a remark- 
ably long cylinclr-ical snout, a long naked tail, feet formed for 
running, and the body clothed with long, coarse fur. 

The position of the mamnue quite })chind on the buttocks is 
unique among Insectivora. The first upper incisor is much enlarged, 
and this and the other incisors, canines, and premolars, closely 
resemble those of Myoijnk ; the second lower incisor is, as in 
Potarnofjale, much larger than the anterior one, and is deeply 
hollowed out internally. While thus ajqKirently showing relation- 
ship with the Talpidce, the form of the crowns of the molar teeth 
connects them with the next family. 

^ Brandt, M6m. Ac. hnp. i:it. Ptlcrshoanj^ 1833, vol. ii. p. 459. 
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Faniihj CENTETIDiE. 


Skull (Fig. 294) with a small cylindrical brain-case not con- 
stricted between the orbits, no zygomatic arch or j)ostorl)ital pro- 


cess, and the 
tympanic annu- 
late and not 
forming a Inilla. 
Upper molars 
tritubercu lar. 
Pubic sym- 
physis short ; 
and the til >ia 
and fibula eithei' 



united or free. 
Nocivcum. The 


Fi(i. 'JIU. — 1.( i( lateral view of the skull of the Teuiec (Ccntetes 
KdudatK.s). Keduci'd. 


penis is jiendcnt and reti'actile within the fold of the integument 
surrounding the anus ; the testes are abdominal ; the mammre are 
thoracic and ventral ; and the uterine cornua are terminated by 
the Falloj)ian tubes. All the species are limited to Madagascar. 

Subfamily Centetinse. — Tibia and fibula distinct ; testes near 
kidneys ; fur with spines. 

Crntrtes^ — Dentition: i H, c {, ;j, in i| ; total 38. VertebnB: 

C 7, D 19, L 5, S 3, 0 8. The single species is the well-known 
Tenrcc (C. (rau(lahtf>\ characterised by the absence of a tail ; it 
reaches a total length of from 12 to 16 inches, and is the largest 
known Insectivore. The adult males have long canines, the 
extremities of the lower pair being received into })its in front of 
the upper ones (Fig. 294). It is probably the most ])roiific of all 
mammals, since as many as twenty-one young arc said to have been 
brought forth at a birth. The young have strong white spines 
<arranged in longitudinal lines along the back, but these are lost in 
the adult animal, which is provided only with a nuchal crest of 
long rigid hairs. In rare instances a fourth upper molar may bo 
developed. 

Hemiemteies *^ — Dentition : i % c }, ]) f}, in ; total 40. This 
genus is re])rcsented by the two species H, semispinosas (of which 
the skull is shown in Fig. 295) and II. nigriceps. It differs from 
Oentetes by the presence of the third upper incisor, the much smaller 
canines, and by the form of the skull. Both species are very much 
smaller than C. ecaudatn,% and the dorsal spines are retained in the 
adult state. Vertebrae : C 7, D 16, L 5, S 3, C 9. 


^ Illiger, Frodroimes Syst. Mamm. et Avium ^ 1>. 124 (1811). 
Proc. Zool. Soc. 1871, p. 72. 


- Mivart, 
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Ericulus} — Dentition : « ], j?? f;, m ij ; total 36. Vertebra) : 

C 7, D 17, L 6, S 4, C 9. The single sj)ecies, E, sefosiis, is a 
Hedgehog -like animal, having the whole uj)pcr surface and the 
short tail densely covered witli close-set spines. The facial bones 
are much shoitci’ than in any of the preceding genera, and the 
first upper incisor is elongated, as in Ennaeeus. Judging from 
the slight dcveIo]mient of the cutaneous muscles compared with 
those of the true Hedgehogs, it is probable that complete involution 
of the body does not take place. 

Subfamily Oryzopietinae. — Tibia and fibula united; testes near 
urethra ; fur \nthout s])ines. 

Mh'rogah^r — Dentition : i ij, c m •; ; total 40. This genus 



includes il/. hnKjicaadata and M, rou'Kui^ both of which are small 
Mouse-like species, the former with a tail double the loigth of the 
head and body, and having 43 caudal vertebra) ; teeth like those of 
(Jeiiieie.> eanulatu^i^ 1mt, owing to the comparatively much shorter 
muzzle, m^t separated by wide s})aces, and the last jnemolar and 
molar with internal V)asal processes. 

Oryzorictes.'^ — Rejjresented by two species, (K hanr and 0. fetni' 
dactylui>^ the latter distinguished by the presence of only four digits 
in the maims, the three inner having long laterally compressed 
fossorial claws. The general form of the head and body of the 
two species known is like that of a Mole. These animals burrow 
in the rice-fields and do much damage to the cro]).s. 


Faufily CiiRYsi k 'hloju d.k . 

Skull conical, not constricted between the orbits, without post- 
orbital process, but with well-developed zygomatic ar-ch and tympanic 
^ I. Geoffroy, Ann. ScL Nat. ser. 2, vol. viii. ]>. 60 (]8;57). - Thomas, 

Journ. Linn. Soc. — Zool. vol. xvi. j». 319 (1882). Graiiflidicr, Jicv, and 

Mag. Zool. 1870, p. oO. 
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bulla. Upper molars tritu]>ercular, with the crowns very tall. 
No pubic symphysis ; the tibia and fibula united. The eyes are 
covered by the hairy integument ; the ears short and concealed by 
the fur ; the internal generative organs are as in CenietAiKf : the 
mamma? are thoracic and inguinal and jdaced in cup-shaped depres- 
sions. Habits fossorial. Confined to the southern part of the 
Ethif)pian region, not extending to Madagascar. 

This family is closely allied to the Centefida\ occupying the 
same relative position with respect to that family that the Talpidm 
does to the ^Soricidfr, Compared with the TaJjddce, we find the 
following differences in the structural adaptation to a fossorial life ; 
the manubrium sterni is not anteiiorly elongated, neither are the 



Fi(>. OoMi'ii yioh' (('hi h ohftisirostrif-). 


clavicles shortened ; but this is compensated for by a deep hollowing 
out of the an tero- lateral walls of the thorax, the ribs in these parts 
and the sternum being convex inwards. The long clavicles have 
their distal extremities pushed forward, and the concavities on the 
sides and inferior surface of the thorax lodge the thick muscidar 
aT*ms. 

(!JirysochIori}<A — Dentition : i f;, c j, p g, m ; total 40 or 36 
Vertebrae: C 7, I) 19, Tj 3, S 3, C 8. This genus includes some 
seven or eight South African species, commonly known as Golden 
Moles (Fig. 296). Those species, in which the molars are reduced 
to Avith a basal talon to the lower ones, and Avithout a prominence 
in the tem})oral fossa, have been placed in a s(?})arate genus, 
Chalco(Moris^ by Professor MiA^art. Neaidy all the species have the 
fur of the upper surface of a brilliant metallic lustre, varjdng from 
golden bronze to green and violet of different shades. The manus 

^ Laco]>c'lo, Mem, dc VlnstiUitj vol, iii. p. 493 (1801 — read 1799). 
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has four digits, of which the two outer are small, while the middle 
ones are large, with immensely powerful claws. 

Extinct Tijpes . — The only fossil forms which can be referred to 
the section of the Insectivora with tritubercular molars are the 
Leptktidm, of the Eocene and Miocene of ^Sorth America. This 
family includes the genera Lcpfirtis, Mfsodrcfcs, and Irfops, all of 
which are regarded by Dr. Hchlosser as true Insectivora, although 
they were placed by Professor Cope with the Creodont ( arnivora. 

liihUoffrapJiii vf Insfdivora. — ]\‘ters, Prisf nach — S(u/fjc/h. 18ri2; 

Id. “Uel)«.'r die Classification der Inscctivoia,*' Moniffsh, Akad. 

IkrJiiu 18t)5, and other pap-rs; Mivart. ‘‘On tlic Ostcoloir}' of Insectivora,” 
Journ. A nut. and Phiffi. 1S<)7, 18t>8. and Proc. Z»nd. Aoc. 1871 ; (iill, ‘*Syn<>i)sis of 
Insectivorous Maininnls,” Ball. fk(d. and OV 07 . Sanrti^ r.S.A. W<ishingtoii, 
lS 7 a (includes a general Idbliography of the order) ; Dobson, Momujraph of tlir 
Inscciiroru, Sijdrniafic tfnd Anafoaiical, London, l 8 S 2 -‘dO. 



CHAPTEli XIII 

THE ORDER CllIROJ'TERA 

Mammals, having their fore limbvs specially modified for flight. 
The foi'earni consists of a rudimentary ulna., and a long curved 
radius. The carpus has six boiujs su]>p()rtiug a small pollex and 
four greatly elongated fingers, between which and the sides of 
the l)ody and the hinder extremities a thin ex])ansion of the 
integument (the wing-mcm]>rano or i)atagium) is extended. The 
kruio is directed backwards, oAving to the rotation of the hind limb 
outwards l)y the wing-membi-ane ; a peculiar elongated cartilaginous 
process (the calcar), rarely rudimentary or absent, arising from the 
inner side of the ankle-joint, is directed iinvairds, and suppoi'ts part 
of the posterior margin of an accessory membrane of flight, extending 
from the tail or ])osterior extremity of the body to tlui hinder limbs 
(the inter-femoral mendmine). The penis is j)endeut ; the testes are 
abdominal or inguinal ; the mammary glands thoracic and generally 
postaxillary ; the uterus is simple or with more or less long cornua ; 
the placenta disc^oidal and deciduate ; and the smooth cerebral 
hemispheres do not extend backwards over the cerebellum. The 
dental series includes incisors, canines, premolars, and molars and 
never exceeds i r, c ], p il, ni ; total 38. 

The animals comprised in this order are at once distinguished 
by the presence of true wings, and this peculiarity is accompanied 
by other modifications of bodily structure having special relation to 
flight. Thus, in contrast to most other mammals, in which the hind 
limbs greatly preponderate in size over the fore, in the present 
order the fore limbs immensely exceed the short and Aveak hinder 
extremities. The thorax, as giving origin to the great muscles 
which sustain flight, and containing the proportionately large lungs 
and heart, is remarkably capacious, and the ribs are flattened and 
close together ; the shoulder- girdle is also greatly developed in 
compai’ison with the Aveak pelvic bones. 

Linnaeus included the Bats among the Primates, mainly on 

41 
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ficcoiuit of the luimher of their upper incisors, su})posod to he 
always foui*, the thoracic }>ositiou of th(‘ maiiimje, and the pendent 
condition of the penis. IVTaiiy other zoologists, taking into con- 
sideration the placental characters and the form of the uterus, have 
followed him ; hut it is evident tliat tlu‘. situation of the mammai 
is related to the necessarily central j)osition of the young during 
flight, the shortness of the uterine cornua, oijservahle in so many 
species, to the generally uiiiparous gestation i'e(piiring less room, 
while the discoidal deciduate placenta is eipially present in and 
characteristic, of the Insectivoia, many species of which also have 
the ])enis ])en(lent. Thus, tho reasons for maintaining the Bats in 
this high position being disposed of, we tind in the low organisation 
of their brain a proof of their inferior status ; whih^ furthermore, 
although they difler widely from all otlun- mammals in external 
form, it is evident that this is only the result of .•»})Ocial adaptation 
to aerial locomotion ; and, taking into account tlnnr hole bodily 
structure, we may accept the view of Professor Huxley that tln-y 
should merely be regarded as exceedingly modified Insectivora. 

So thoroughly, ho\vever, has this adaptation for flight been 
carried out that of all animals the Bats are the least Icrrestiial, not 
one of them ])eing ecpially well fitted for piogression on tin' (‘arth. 
This is due to the hind as well as the fore Iim))s being [uessed into 
the service of aerial locomotion. Thus the liind limh is so rotated 
outwards ]»y the wing-membrane that, contrary to what obtains in all 
oth(!r vertebrates, the knee is direct(‘d backwards, and c()rre.s]>onds 
ill po.sition to its serial homologue the elbow. It necessarily follows 
from this arrangement that when a Bat is on the ground it rests on 
all fours, having the knees directed nj)wards ; whih‘, in order to 
bring it into a position for forward progiession, the foot rotates 
forwards and imvards on the ankle. A\'alking under these circum- 
stances is at best only a kind of sliuflli;, and that this is fully 
recognised 1>y the animal is cvidenco<l by its great anxiety to lak(‘. 
wing, or, if this be impracticable, to ascend to some ]»oiiit where it 
can hitch itself up by the claws of the hind legs in its usual position 
when at rest. 

The bones of the skeleton are characterised hy their slender- 
ness and the great size of the medullary canals in those of the 
extremities. The vertebral column is short, and the vertebra^ diftbr 
very slightly in number and form tliroughoiit tho species. The 
general number of the dorso-Iiimbar vertebiie is 17, of which 12 
are dorsal ; the ccrvicals are very broad, ])Ut short from before 
backwards, their breadth being due to the great transverse 
diameter of the spinal canal rendered necessary by the compara- 
tively large size of the spinal cord, which, after giving ofl’ the nerves 
to the fore limbs and thorax, rapidly diminishes in size, and in the 
lumbo-sacral region is reduced to a fine thread. Except in the 
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frugivoroiis Ptoropodhla^-, tlic vcrtcbne, from the third cervical back- 
wards, are devoid of neural spines. From the first dorsal to the 
last lumbar vertebra the spinal column forms a single curve back- 
wards, which is most pronounced in the lumbar region. The centra 
of the vertebi'ie aie but slightly movable upon each other, and in 
old individuals appear to become jxirtially ankylosed together. 
The caudal vertebrie are simple cylindrical bones without processes ; 
their number and length being extremely variable even in closely 
alli(id s})ccies ; and the anterior caudals are generally united to the 



-JUT,— SKc'Utoii and Il.\ ing -iininlmiue.s ol the Xoctule Ihit {Vispvrufjo nurtiiJu). x 
r, (Ma\icle; /«, ]iuiiu‘ius; r, radius; ?f, ulna (rudnnentary) ; r/i, ])ollex ; (/-, d-i, d«'», otlier 
<ligit.s of the luaniis supiioitiug inm, the Aviiig-inenibraiie ; m, m, iiietacar])al bouesi ; pk'^, first 
plmlaiix ; pJi’-i, second iilialanx ; pJi-\ third plialaux; am, antehraeliial ineinbraru' ; J, feiimr; 
t, tibia ; fb, (ibula (rudiiiieiitarv) ; e, calcar .sui»iH»rtiiig im, the iuterfeinoral nieinbrane; jk'I, post- 
calcaneal lobe. 

ischial tuberosities. The relative development of the caudal 
vertebra", is, indeed, intimately correlated to the habits of the 
animals ; the long tail in the insectivorous forms suiiporting and 
controlling the position of the large intci*femoral membrane, which 
appears not only to aid their rapid motions when in jiursuit of their 
prey by acting as a rudder, but also to assist in the capture and 
retention of the larger insects. In the frugivoroiis types, on the 
other hand, this is not required, and the tail is accordingly rudi- 
mentary or absent. In all Bats the presternum has a prominent 
keel for the attachment of the great pectoral muscles. In most 
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species the ribs arc much flattened, and in some the}^ arc partially 
ankylosed by their contiguous margins. 

The skull is subject to considerable structural variations, 
even within the limits of a single family. Postorbital processes 
to the frontals are found only in the Piero podldm and some 
Nycterida' and Emhallomt rider. Pferopus lenropferus and Pferalope.r 
are peculiar in having the orbit completely surrounded by 
bone. A slender zygomatic arch is present, except in some of the 
Phyllostmnatida'. 

The milk-teeth are ])eculiar in that they are utterly unlike those 
of the permanent scries. They are slender, with sharp recurved 
cusps ; and jis a rule are shed at an early ])eriod (in the llhino- 
lophidic before birth), but may coexist with some of the fully 
developed permanent teeth. The permanent teeth are subject to 
great variation of form, although they always have distinct roots. 
In the Insectivorous types they are acutely cusi)ed, the (*us])s in 
those of the upper jaw being arranged in a more or less distinct W ; 
but in the fi-ugivorous forms, like the Ptempodida^ and some of the 
PJn/UoMoimtidtej the molars are longitudinally grooved or hollowed 
out. 

The pectoral girdle maintains a very constant type. Thus the 
clavicle is very long, strong, ami curved ; and the scapula large, 
oval, triangular, with a long curved coracoid process. The humerus, 
though long, is scarcely two-thirds the length of the radius. The 
ulna is rudimentary, its proximal extrenuty, which aiticulates with 
but a small part of the humerus, being ankylosed to the i*iuHus ; 
and immediately beyond tlic joint it is reduced to a slender splint 
like bone, extending about as far as the middle of tin) radius. In 
all species a detached sesamoid bone exists in the tendon of the 
triceps muscle. The I’adius is very long, in some sj)ecies actually 
equal to the length of the head and body. The proximal row of 
the caroms consists of a single bone formed by the united scaphoid, 
lunar, and cuneiform ; which, with the exti emity of tlie radius, 
forms the radio-carpal joint, in the distal row the tra])ezium, 
trapezoid, and magnum vary in size in the ditVerent families, the 
unciform appearing to be the most constant, and the pisiform being 
generally very small. 

The manus is always furnished with five digits. The first, 
fourth, and fifth digits consist of a metacarpal and two phalanges ; 
but in the second and third digits ‘the number of phalanges is 
different in certain families. The pollex alwjiys terminates in a 
claw, which — like the proximal phalanx — is best developed in the 
frugivorous species. In most of the frugivorous Pteropodidiv the 
second digit is provided with a claw; but in all other Bats this and 
the remaining digits are unarmed. In the genus Pn<niops alone a 
very peculiar short bony process projects from the outer side of 
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the proximal extremity of the terminal phalanx of the fourth digit. 
The relative development of the digits and their phalanges will be 
noticed under each family. 

As might be expected from the small size of the posterior 
limbs, the pelvic girdle is relatively weak. The ilia are long and 
narrow. In the males of most species the pubic bones of opposite 
sides are very loosely united in front, while in females they are 
widely separated ; and in the family Jihinolaphklai alone do these 
bones form a f5ym})hysis. The ileo-pectineal eminence develops a 
long pectineal process, which in the subfamily Ilipj)Osiderince is con- 
tinued forwards to the anterior extremity of the ilium enclosing a 
])reacctabular foramen unique among mammals. The acetabulum 
is small and directed outwards and slightly upwards ; and with 
this is I’clated the peculiar })osition of the hind limb already noticed 
as one of the chief characteristics of the order. The femur is 
slender and cylindrical, with a small head and very short neck, and 
scarcely diflers in form throughout the order. The bones of the 
leg and foot arc varial)le ; in the subfamily Molo>i,dna’ alone is there 
a well-developed fibula, while in all other species this bone is either 
very slender, or cartilaginous and ligamentous in its upper third, or 
i-educed to a small l)OTiy process above the heel, as in Megadernm^ 
or altogether absent, as in Nffctcrk. 

The foot consists of a very short tarsus, and of slender, later- 
ally com})ressed toes, with much curved claw’s. The hallux is 
com])oscd of a metn (carpal, a [)roximal and an ungual phalanx, and 
is slightly shorter than the other four toes, each of which has an 
additional })halanx, except in the subfamily llippoddcmur^ and in 
the anomalous genera Thifi'optera and Mjj.wpodn, wdiere all the toes 
have the same number of phalanges as the first digit, and arc equal 
to it in length. In the genus iliinmieleA the first digit is thumb- 
like and separated from the others, and in the typical Mohmhuv 
the first and fifth digits arc much thicker than the intermediate 
toes. 

The most noticeable peculiarities in the myology of the order 
consist in the separated bands or slips into which the platysma is 
divided, and in the Yircsencc of the remarkable muscle termed 
occipito-pollicalis, which extends from the occipital bone to the base 
of the terminal phalanx of the pollex. 

Although, as ali-eady mentioned, the brain presents a low type 
of organisation, yet] irobably. no animals possess so delicate a sense of 
touch as the Chirojitera. It is undoubtedly this perceptive power 
which enabled the individuals dejirivcd of sight, hearing, and smell, 
in Spallanzani’s w^cll-known experiments, to avoid the numerous 
threads hung across the rooms in which they were permitted to fly 
about. In the common Bats the tactile organs evidently exist, not 
only in the delicate vibrissse which spring from the sides of the 
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muzzle, but also in the highly sensitive and widely extended integu- 
mentary structures entering into the formation of the wing-mem- 
branes and ear-conchs; Avhilc in many other siKJcies, notably in the 
tropical Ehinolopliine and Phyllostomatine Bats, peculiar foliaceous 
cutaneous expansions surrounding the nasal apertiu’es or extending 
backwards behind them are added. These vstnictures, collectively 
known as the “nose-leaf'’ (whence the term “leaf-nosed Bats”), 
have been shown by Dr, Dobson to be made u]) partly of the 
extended and thickened marginal integument of the nostrils, and 
partly of the highly ditlerentiated glamliilar eminences occupying 
the sides of the muzzle, in which, in all the common Bats, the 
vibrissa^ are im])lanted. 

In all s})eci(‘S of leaf-nosed Bats, and especially in the RJuna- 
where the nasal ap])endages reach their bight'st development, 
the superior maxillary division of the fifth nerve is of rtunarkably 
large calibre. The nasal branch of this nerve, which is gi’s en oil 
immediately beyond the infraorbital foramen, is by far the largest 
portion ; the palpebral and labial branches consisting of a, few 
slender nerve-fibres only. This branch ^)as^es forwards and upwards 
on the side of the maxilla, but soon s}>reads out into numerous 
filaments extending into the muscles and integunu^nt above, and 
into the ba>e of tlu^. nose-l(*af. 'Jhe nerve supply of the no^<‘-leaf is 
further augmented by the large nasal branch of the ophthalmic 
division of the fifth nerve. While the many foliations, (‘levations, 
and depressions which vaiy the form of tln‘ nos<‘-lcaf gn.-atly incia'ase 
the sensory surface supplied ]>y the fifth nerve, aiul during rapid 
flight intensify the vibrations conveyed to it, the grt‘at number of 
sweat and f)il glamls which enter into its strneture ])erforni a func- 
tion analogous to that of the glands of the auditory canal in i (‘latioii 
to the membrana tyin])aiii in maintaining its surface in a highly 
sensitive condition. 1'he nasal ap])endages of tin? Cliiroptera may 
thus be regarded as perbuniing the oflice of an organ r>f a very 
exalted sense of touch standing in the s;ime lelation to the nasal 
branches of the fifth nerve as the aural apparatus to the auditory 
nerve; for, as the latlei* organ collects and transmits the waves of 
sound, so the former receives im])ressions arising from vil nations 
communicated to the air by approaching objects. 

In no order of mammals is the car-conch so greatly developed or 
so variable in form. Thus in most of the insectivorous species the 
ears are longer than the head, while in some, as in the common 
Long-eared Bat {Plecotm avrifHs), their length nearly erpials that of 
the head and body. The form of the conch is very cliaracteristic of 
the various families ; in most the tragus is remarkably largo, in 
some extending nearly to the outer margin of the conch; and its 
function appears to be to cause undulations in the waves of sound, 
and so intensify and prolong them. It is worthy of notice that in 
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the lihimdophida'^ the only family of insectivorous Bats wanting the 
tragus, the auditory bulljB reach their greatest size, and the highly 
sensitive nasal appendages their highest development; and that in the 
typical group of the the ear- 

conch is divided by a ])roTninent keel ; 
and the anti tragus is unusually largci 
in those species in which the tragus is 
minute (see Fig. 29S,«). In the frugi- 
vorous Bats the form of the ear-concli 
is very simple, and ])ut slightly variable 
throughout tlie various ty])es. 

In all Bats the ears are extremely 
mobile, each moving inde])endently at 
the will of the animal. This has been 
obsei’vod even in the frugivorons Rfero- 
j)*^dvhv^ in which the ])eculiar vibratory 
movements first noticed in ^lriihr.u.< 
jtrrsjdrill(ffu'i ^dso be seen when 

the animals are alarmed. 

The opening of the mouth is anterior in most species, but in 
many it is inferior, the (ixtremity of tlui nose being more or loss 
])roduced iK^yoiid the lower lij), — so much so indeed in the small 
South-American species Jth/fncho/if/rleris tmsff as to resemble that of 
the Shrews. The lii)s exhibit the greatest variety in form, which 
will be rcfei’red to und(‘r each family. The absence of a fringe 
of hairs is characteristic of all fiaiit- eating Bats, and probably 
always distinguishes them from the insectivorous species, Avhich they 
may resomldo in the form of their teeth and other resj)octs. 

The (esophagus is narrow in all species, and especially so in the 
sanguivorous Dc'smodont PJtiflhtstoinafiihv. The stomach presents two 
pi-incipal types of structure, which correspond respectively to the 
two great divisions of the order, the Megachiroptera and the Micro- 
chiroptera ; in the foi-mer (with the exception of llaqniw) the 
pyloric extnnnit}' is more or less elongated and folded upon itself, 
in the lattei* it is simple, as in the Insectivora Yera ; a third 
exceptional type is met with in the Desmodont Pltf/ild.dnniafida’, 
where the left or cardiac extremity is greatly elongated, forming a 
long narrow ciecum-like a])j>endage. Tlie intestine is comparatively 
short, varying from one and a half to four tinu‘.s the length of the 
head and body, being longest in the frugivorons and shortest in the 
inscctivonms species. Oidy in Rliinopnma inicrophijlhun and Mega- 
derma spasma has a very small ciecum been found. 

The liver is characterised by .the great size of the left lateral 
lobe, which occasionally equals half the size of the whole organ ; the 
right and left lateral fissures are usually very deep ; in the Mega- 
chiroptera {Ilarpyici excepted) the Spigelian lobe is ill-defined or 



I’Ki, J't>. — lli^atl of qhincuiu^. 

(Kioni Ddl^soii, J'l (ic. /(tnl. Sni', lS7i>.) a, 
Aiitilraicns ; h, kc(>l of Ihi' ear-coiicli ; c, 
iKitC'h bcljiiid 
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absent, and the caudate is generally very large ; but in the Micro- 
chiroptera., on the other hand, the Spigelian lobe is very large, while 
the caudate is small, in most species forming a ridge only. The 
gall-bladder is generally well developed and attached to the right 
central lobe, except in the Ehinolophida’, where it is connected with 
the left central. 

In most species the hyoids are simple, consisting of a chain of 
slender, elongated, cylindrical bones connecting the small basi hyoid 
with the cranium, while the pharynx is short, the larynx shallow 

with feebly de- 

^ voloped vocal 

c o r d s, a n d 
guarded by a 
short, acutely- 
]>()intcd e]>iglot- 
tis, which in 
some genera 
(Jlarpffiff, Vain- 
is almost 
obsolete. In 

however, we 
find a remark- 
able (le})arture 
from the general 
tyj>e. Thus 
the pharynx is 
long and very 
capacious: the 
aperture of the 
larynx is far re- 
moved from 
the fauces, and, 
o})posite to it, 
opens a canal, 

leading from the narial chambers, and extending along the back 
of the pharynx ; the laryngeal cavity is spacious and its walls are 
ossified ; the hyoid bone is quite unconnected, except l\y muscle, 
with the cranium ; the ceratohyals and epihyals are cartilaginous 
and greatly expanded, entering into the formati<m of tlic walls of 
the pharynx, and in the males of three sj)e<des at least, su[)i)orting 
the orifices of a large j)air of air-sacs communicating with the 
pharynx (Fig. 299). 

In extent, peculiar modifications, and sensitiveness the cutaneous 
system reaches its highest development in this order. As a sensory 
organ its chief modifications in connection with the external ear 



Fig. — Hrad and nec'k of Kpomophorus frami'iiti (adult male, 
itatural siz<*). The anterior {a.ph.^) and posterioi (jf.ph.a) i)hurynK'‘al 
8ac8 are ojifned from witlnnit, tlie dott^'d lines the j^oints 

where they ccmimuinciite with the pharynx ; thin meinbrnnous septum 
in middle line between the anteiior pharyngeal s'ich of oppobiti’ sidi's ; 

8tenio-iiia.stoid muscle sepiirating the anterior from the pustericu 
sac. (Dobson, Proc. Zool. Hor, 188 1 ) 
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and with the nasal and labial appendages have been described when 
referring to the nervous system. It remains therefore to consider 
its relative development as part of the organs of flight. 

The extent and shape of the flying-membranes depend mainly 
on the form of the bones of the anterior extremities, and on the 
j)resence or absence of the tail. Certain modifications of these 
membranes, however, are met with wdiich do not depend on the 
skeleton, but are related to the habits of the animals, and to the 
manner in which the wing is folded in repose. 

These membranes consist of the “antebrachial membrane,*’ 
extending from the point of the shoulder along the humerus and more 
or less of the forearm to the base of the pollex, the metacarpal bone 
of which is partially or wholly included in it; the “ wing-membrane,” 
Avhich is spread out between the greatly elongated fingers, and 
extends along the sides of the body to the posterior extremities, 
generally reaching to the feet ; and the “ interfemoral membrane,” 
the most variable of all, which is supported between the extremity 
of the body, the legs, and the calcar (Fig. 297). 

The antebrachial and Aving-membranes are most developed in 
those species fitted only for aerial locomotion, Avhich Avhen at 
rest hang Avith the body enveloped in the AAnngs ; but in the family 
Entha!lonirn(hr, and especially in the subfamily il/o/o.sv<///rc (the species 
of AAdiich are the best fitted of all Bats for terrestrial ])rogression), 
the ante])rachial membrane is reduced to the smallest size, and 


is not dcA^eloped along the forearm, leaving also the pollex quite 
free, and the Aving-membrane is A^ery narroAv and folded in repose 


com])letely under the forearm. 
The relative development of the 
interfemoral membi-ane has been 
referred to above in describing 
the caudal vcrtebr;e. Its small 
size in the frugivorous and sangui- 
vorous species, in Avhichits presence 
Avould be injurious as impeding 




their motions when searching for 
food as they hang suspended by 
their feet, is easily understood. 


Kus. 300. — Fiunlal sac aiul iHJM'-lcaf in iiuile 
ainl female of JlippoitUkrus kirvotus. (Dobson, 
i'/’oe. Zool. Soc. ]S73.) 


Odoriferous glands and pouches opening on the surface of the outer 
skin are developed in many species, but in most cases more so in 


males than in females, and thus constitute secondary sexual char- 


acters, Avhich will be referred to AAdien treating of the peculiarities 
of certain species. 


All the fossil Chiroptera at present knoAvn are true Bats in every 
sense of the Avord, and therefore throAv no light on the origin of the 
order. The earliest representatives of the order occur in beds 


of Upper Eocene (Lower Oligocene) age. 
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The order is divided by Dobson into the suborders Mega- 
chiroptera and Microchiroptera. 


harder M E( J A( ' 1 1 1 lU > VT E A. 

Frugivorous Bats, generally of large size. Crowns of molars 
smooth, marked with a longitudinal groove (eusj)idate in Ptend- 
opex ) ; bony })alate continued behind the last molar, narrowing 
slowly backwards ; three phalanges in the index fingei*, the third 
phalanx generally terminated by a claw : sub's (»f the ear-conch 
forming a com})letc ring at the base ; tail, when })res(mt, inferior 
to (not contained in) the interfemoral membrane ; jwloric extremity 
of the stomach generally much elongated ; the Spigelian lobe (d 
the liver ill-detined or absent, and the caudate well devel()[>ed. 

Limited to the tropical and subtropical })arts of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

Mr. O. Thomas^ considers that the ordinary type of molar 
dentition found in this suborder is a specialised adaptation f]*om 
the cuspidate tyj)e of the ^licrochii-optera ; the genus Jdtraluj>r.r 
retaining the ancestral form of teeth. 


Finulhj l^TEnorooiiu:. 

Since all the forms are included in thi^ family it> chara<*ters 
may be taken to be the .same as tho^e of the sul)ord(.*r. 

Subfamily Pteropodinae. — Tongue moderate ; molai's well de- 
veloped. 

EponKfjdiorusr — Dentition; /’ “ 7 *, e ], p 7 m ; t(»tal 28 or 
26 .’ Tail ab>cnt or very short, when ]>i‘esent fr(*e from inter- 
femoral membrane; second digit of maims clawed; ]>remaxilhe 
united. This genus includes some seven species inhabiting Africa 
south of the Sahara. The head is large and long, and the li{»s arc 
expansible, and frequently with peculiar folds. The e.ai's have a 
white tuft of hair on the margin ; and in th(3 males of most species 
there are large glandular pouches in the skin of the sid(3 of the 
neck near the shoulder, from the mouth of which project long arid 
coarse yelloAvish hairs, forming tufts on llic shoulders, from which 
the genus takes its name. Another mah'. .secondary sexual 
character consists in the jircscncc of a pair of large air-sacs 
extending outwards on each side from the j)harynx beneath the 
integument of the neck, in the position shown in Fig. 299 . These 
8ac.s are evidently capable of being greatly distcndecl at the will of 
the animal, and their inflation jirobabl}^ occurs under the same 
^ Proc. Zool. Son. 188S, ]>. 47t‘b 
- Bennett, Trims, Zool, Sm. vol. ii. ]>. 38 ( 1835 ). 
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circumstances that the wattles of male gnllinaceous birds swell up, 
namely, when engaged in coiu'ting the females. Other remai-kable 
conditions in whicli these Hats appear to difier from all other species 
occur i?i the form of the hyoid bones and laiynx. These Hats 
ap 2 )ear to live principally on figs, the juicy contents of which 
their large lii)s and capacious mouths enable them to swallow 
Avithout loss. 

— Dentition: i .H, r I, -j) ')ii r ; total 34. This 
genus has more than forty s])ecies, and thus includes more than 
half the members of the faniil 3 \ All are of large size, and tin*, 
absenceof a tail, the long pointed 




muzzle (Fig. 301), and the woolly 

fur covering the neck render c- . * 

their recognition eas}'. They w 

are eommonlj^known as “Flying 

Foxes, or Fox-Hats; and one ^ 

of pie i^pecios (/'. r,hili^) in- 

liabiting JaAa measures 5 feet ^ 

across the fully extended Avings, , 

and is thus the largest knoAvn '' 

s])ecies of the order. All the ^ 

species closely resemble one 

anotliei' in dentition, and ai‘e - UkhI c)i iMi.v-nat 

. , T ,• *111 .1 Fiom (Jrav, /’/’oc. Z(»o/. iNji). 

mainly (listingiiished by the 

form of the oars and the (piality of the fur. P. sntpnlffin.'i, from 
North- Fast Australia, approaches the s])ecics of the second sub- 
family ill the remarka])le iiarroAvncss of its molars and premolars. 

44ie range of this genus extends from Madagascar and the 
neighbouring islands through the Seychelles to India, Ceylon, 
Burma, the Malay Archipelago, Southern Japan, Ncaa’^ Ciiiuea, 
Australia, and Fol^'iiesia (except the SaiidA\dch Islands, Ellice’s 
Group, Gilbert’s Gioup, Tokelau, and the Loav Archipelago). Of 
the islands inhabited by it some are very small and remote from 
any continent, such as Savage Island in tlie South l^icific and 
Hodriguez in the Indian Ocean. Althougli tAvo species inhabit the 
Comoro Islands, Avhich are scarcely 200 miles from the African 
coast, not a single sjiecies is found in Africa ; hut in India, 
separated by tboiisaiids of miles of almost unbroken ocean, a 
species exceedingly closely allied to the common Madagascar 
Fox-Hat is abundant. The JMalay Archii)elago and Australia are 
theii* headcjuarters ; and in some })laces they occur in countless 
multitudes, Mr. Macgillivray remarks of /*. (vnspicillafns : “On 
the wooded slope of a hill on Fitzroy Island I one day fell in AAUth 
this Bat in ])rodigious numbers, looking Avhile hying in the bright 
sunshine (so unusual for a nocturnal animal) like a large hock of 
^ Geodroy, Ann. dio Mus6uvit vol. xv. p. 90 (1810). — Ex. Brissoa. 
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rooks. On close approach a strong musky odour became apparent, 
jind a loud incessant chattering Avas heard. Many of the branches 
were bending under their load of Bats, some in a stixte of inactivity, 


-feinalc and young oi Ximtharpyla oullor 
Vroc. Zool. Snc. 1870, p. PJT.) 


(Krojii Sclatei 


suspended by their hind claws, others scram))ling along among the 
boughs, and taking to wing when disturbed. ’’ 

Xemtharpyia } — ^Dentition as in Fkropvs, but a short tail present, 
and the fur on the back of the neck similar to that of the body. 
’ Gray, List. Spec. Mamm. Brit Mus. jjp. 37, 38 (1843): Syii. Cyno- 
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This genus is represented by some nine sjiecies, which have a 
distribution very similar to that of Pfero 2 >'fis, except that they 
extend into Africa, and are not found in Australia and i^oly- 
nesia. X. wgypiiacAi inhabits the chambers of the Great Pyramid 
and other deserted buildings in Egypt, and is probably the species 
so generally figured in Eg^^ptian frescoes. Fig. 302 exhibits an 
African s})ccies of this genus in the attitude assumed by the Fox- 
I>ats when at rest. 

Boneia .^ — This genus, as rej)resented by B. hideva of Borneo, 
differs from Xunlliarpyifi in having only a single pair of upper 
incisors. 


— Dentition: ? i?, m H ; total 32 or 30. 

Muzzle short, grooved like Idrnqms in front ; tail and fur generally 
as in Xaniharpyid , but tlie former sometimes wholly absent. This 


genus, with seven species, is almost limited to the Oriental region. 

manjiHofus is very common in India, and extremely destructive 
to ripe fruit of every description. Dr. Dobson states that ^‘he 
gave to a si)ecinien of this Bat obtained at Cnlcutta, a ri])e banana, 
which, with the skin removed, weighed exactly 2 ounces ; the 
animal immediately, as if famished with hunger, fell upon the 
fruit, seizing it between the thumbs and the index lingers, and took 
large mouthfuls out of it, o])ening the mouth to the fullest extent 
with extreme voracity. In the si)ace of three hours the whole 
fruit was consumed. Next morning the Bat was killed, and h)und 
to weigh one ounce, or half the weight of the food eaten in throe 
hours, indeed the animal when eating seemed to be a kind of 
living mill, the food ])assing from it almost as fast as devoured, 
and apparently unalt(‘red, eating being, as it were, performed only 
for the [)leasure of eating. ’ 

/Lirjyyia.'^ — Dentition : / r ], p §, m H ; total 24. Premaxilhe 
well develoj^ed and united in 
front ; facial bones much ele- 
vated above the margin of 
the jaw, nostrils tubular (Fig, 

303) ; body and limbs as in 
Cynopleras. Includes two 
s})ecies from the Austro- 
Malayan subregion, readily 
recognised by the peculiar 



tubular and projecting 
nostrils, as shown in the 
accompanying woodcut. 


303.— Hcail ol lUu'pma >nujor. (From Dobson, 
Vror. y.ool. .sor, 1SV7.) 


Ceplmlotes.'^ — Dentition: i \, c |, 2 ^ 5, iu 5; total 28. Pre- 


^ Joritink, Notes Ley d. Mas. vol. i. p. Il7 (1879). — Amendpd. F. Cuvier, 

Denis des Mammif'ercs, ]>. 39 (1825). ^ Illigcr, Frodromvs Syst. Mamrti, ct 

Aviuriij p. 118 (1811). ** GcofTroy, Ami. da Jlics^unij vol. .vvL j). 99 (1810). 
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maxillne separate in front ; nostrils sini})le ; muzzle short ; index 
linger without a claw ; tail short. Includes one species, having 
the same distribution as llarptjia. The wing-membrane arises from 
the middle line of the back, to which it is attached by a longitudinal 
very thin process of the integument ; the wings are (piite naked, 
but the back covered by them is clothed with hair. 

Ftcralopi\r } — External characters as in rfcropiL^ ; ears short and 
hairy ; wings arising from the mid<lle line of the back. Muzzle 
very short ; plane of orbit directed more u})wards than in : 

orbit surrounded by bone ; sagittal crest strongly developed. Teeth 
cuspidate ; upper incisors with broad ])osterior ledges ; upi)er 
canine short and thick, with a stout secondary cusp in the middle 
of the ])osterior border, and two smaller ])ostero-intcrnal ])asal 
cusps; cheek-teeth short and broad, with their anterior and 
posterior basal ledges so developed and the main cusps so nearly 
conical as to obliterate the longitudinal grooving of 
Lower incisors very dispro])ortionate, the outer })air being nearly 
twenty times the bulk of the inner ; lower canine stout, with a simj)le 
posterior basal ledge. Represented by 1\ vtrata of the Solomon 
Islands. already mentioned, Mr. Thomas regards the dentition 
of this genus as the most generalised ty])e found in the suborder. 

Subfamily Carponycteriinae. — Facial ))art of skull much })ro- 
duced ; molars narrow, and scarcely raised above the gum ; and 
the tongue exceedingly long, attenuated in the anterior thii’d, and 
armed with long recurved papilla^ near the tip. 

Xotopferisr — Dentition: i r ], 7 ; fj, m H ; total 28. Index 
finger without a claw ; wings arising from the middle line of the 
back ; tail long ; first upper premolar long, with two roots. The 
single representative of the genus, X. inhabits the Fiji 

Islands, Aneiteum Island, and New Cluinca. It is at <;nce distin- 
guished from all other Rats of this family by the length of its tail, 
which is nearly as long as the forearm. 

Eoiiifcteni^!'^ — Dentition: i H, c ], 7 ^ ji ; total 34. First upj)cr 
premolar small, with a single root. This genus is likewise repre- 
sented by a single species {E, spHwa), from the Farm (.^aves, Moul- 
mein, Burma, which has somewhat the appearance of Xantharpyia ; 
but the absence of a claw to the index finger and the characteristic 
tongue and teeth at once distinguish it. 

Carponycieris^ and M(donydem/* each with a single species, are 
closely allied ; the index finger in both has a claw, and the number 
of the teeth is the same as in Eoiiyderh, (krpomyckris mmima is 

^ 0. Tliomas, Aim, Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 6, vol. i. j). 155 (1888). - (Iray, 

Proe. Zool. Soc. 1859, p. 36. ® I)o])son, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xlii. 

p. 204 (1873). * New name : Syn. Macroglossns, F. Cuvier, Dents des 

Mammifires, p. 40 (1825). Preoccupied by Macrogloss f cm, Scopoli, 1777. 
5 Dobson, Proc. Zool Soc. 1877, p. 119. 
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the smallest known species of the suborder, being much smaller than 
the common Noctule Bjit of Europe, and its forearm scarcely longer 
than that of the Long-eared Bat. It is nearly as common in certain 
pjirts of India- as ([t/imjifenfs marginafu^ (compared with which it is 
proportionally ecjually destructive to fruit), and extends eastward 
through the Malay Archipelago as far as Kew Ireland, where it is 
associated with McJoiufHeris 'nu'hfiinjfs, distinguished from it by its 
lai-ger size and the total al)sence of the tail. 

— Dentition : i j, c ; total 32. Allied to 

]\f('I(un/rfens^ but distinguished by the absence of the inner pair of 
lower inciso]'s, and of a claw to the index finger. Tail wanting. 
ltet)resentc(l by A. /nHnJjhrdiy of the Solomon Islands. 

i'alUnjirfn'Ur — Dentition: / :j, c ], -p H, ni i] ; total 32. Allied 
to the })rcceding, but with a short tail ; no claw to index. One 
species from Celebes. 

Tiifgcnfifterls.'' — Dentition: i -H, r ],j» 7/1 f. ; total 34. No 

(‘xternal tail ; a claw on index. One species from West Afilca. 

Snh<irtl(/' MK’noClIlUOPTKKA. 

Insectivorous (raiH'l}’ frugivorous or sanguivorous) Bats, of com- 
j)aratively small size. Crowns of molars acutely cusped, marked 
by ti’ansvcrse grooves ; bony ])alato mirrowing abruptly, not con- 
tinued backwards laterally behind the last molar ; one rudimentary 
phalanx (rarely two phalanges or none) in the index finger, which 
is never terminated by a claw; outer and inner sides of ear-conch 
comTuencing inferiorly from separate points of origin ; tail, when 
})resent, contained in the interfcmoral membrane, or a])pearing upon 
its u])per surface ; stomach simple (except in the Dtismodont Phgl- 
Spigelian lobe of the liver very large, and the caudate 
geiici’ally small. Inhabit the tropical and temperate regions of 
both hemisjdieres. The meml>ers of this suborder may be divided 
into two sections. 


Srdio/t ^"EsrERT^aoNI^^A. 

Tail contained within the interfemoral membrane ; the middle 
pair of upper incisors never large, and separated from each other 
by a more or less wide space. Middle finger with two osseous 
phalanges only (excet)t in Mp'opotla aurifa, Thyropfem i/icolor, and 
Mystacops ful/crculaf us). First phalanx of the middle finger extended 
(in repose) in a lino with the metacarpal bone. 

^ 0. Thomas, Ann. Mug. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. xix. p. 417 (1887). 

- Jentiiik, Notes Lcyd. Afus. vol. xi. j>. 209 (1889). 

New name: Syn. Mcgaluglvssus ; Pagenstccher, «/. />. AIus. Hamburg^ vol. 
ii. p. 125 (1885). ITeocciipied by Megaghssa, Rond., 1865. 
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Famihf Khinolophid.k. 

In all the species of this family the nasal appendages are highly 
developed, and surround the sides of the nasal apertures, which are 
situated in a depression on the upper surface of the muzzle; the 
ears are large and gcnci’ally separate, without trace of a tragus ; tlio 
premaxilhe are rudimentary, sus})ended from the nasal cartilages, 
and supporting a j)air of very small incisors ; the molars have acute 
W-shaped cusps ; the skull is large, and the nasal bones which support 
the large nasal cutaneous a})pendages are much expanded vertically 
and laterally ; in the females a pair of teat-like appendages are 
found in front of the pubis ; and the tail is long and ])roduced to 
the posterior margin of the interfemoral mem})rane. This family is 
found in the temperate and troiucal parts of the eastern hemisphere. 

From whatever point of view the RhlunlDphiflir rna}" be con- 
sidered, they are evidently the most highly organised of insect- 
ivorous Bats, In them the osseous and cutaneous systems reach the 
most elaborate development. Compared Avith those of the present 
family the bones of the extremities and the flying-membranes of 
other Bats appear coarsely formed, and even their teeth seem less 
perfectly fitted to crush the hard ])odies of insects. Tin*. \'ery com- 
])licated nasal appendages, wliich evidently act as deliciite oi*gans of 
special perception, here reach their highest development, and the 
differences in their form aflbi'd valuable characters in the discrimi 
nation of the species, Avhich resemble one another very closely in 
dentition and in the colour of the fur. 

Subfamily Rhinolophinae. — First toe with two, other toes Avith 
thret;, j)halanges each ; ilio- pectineal spine 
not connected by Ijone Avith the antero- 
inferior .surface of the ilium. 

Rhinolojfhff.'i .^ — Dentition: i h, r. j, p 
VI i; ; total 32. Nose-leaf (Fig. 304) Avith a 
central pi'ocess behind and between the na.sal 
orifices, posterior extremity lanceolate, anti 
tragus large. Includes more than twenty 
species. IL lucfMn, in Avhich the forearm has a 
lengthof 3 inches, is the largest species, inhabit- 
ing elevated hill tracts in India and Malayana ; 

Fid. yo4.™-nea(i of iiiaian ll. Mpjfosidrnis of Europe, extending into 
iiorst!-8h(>e Hat (Jthinoiophvs England aiid Ireland, forearm 1 ’5 

Mo?ioffr, AM. chiropL) luches, IS oiie of the smallest ; and R.femim- 
eqiiinum, with the forearm 2*3 inches in 
length, represents the average size of the S 2 )ecics, which are mainly 
distinguished from one another by the form of the nose-leaf. The 

^ Geoffroy, Nojfv. Diet. d'J/isL Nat. vol, xix. p. 383 (1803). 
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last-named si)ecics extends from England to Japan, and southward to 
the Cape of Good Hope. The genus is represented in the Himalaya 
by the closely allied U, inif/atm, distinguished by having three 
vertical grooves on the lower lip, in place of the single groove found 
in IL fcrnim-eqidnma. UJdnolophm is represented in the Upper 
Eocene Phos])horites of Central France by It. antiquus and It, 
(UiblvH ; the former a])pcars to have the same dental formula as in 
the existing species, but ditlers slightly in the structure of some of 
the lower molars, so that it is separated generically by some writers 
under the name of rsrudorhififtloq/hiis. The face is also longer than 
in existing forms, and tliere are certiiin differences in the structure 
of the skull. from the same deposits, differs from Ithino- 

lophus ])y the extreme shortness of the nasal region. Palmmycterisy 
from the Lower iMiocene of France, is said to be allied to Jthino- 
lophus, but the premolars are and the limb bones are stated to 
resemble those of MoJassys. 


SulJainily Hipposiderinae. — Toes ecpial, of two phalanges each; 
ilio-peclhieal spine united by a bony isthmus with a process derived 
from the antero-inferior surface of the ilium. 

JlippodderiL'i} — Dentition: i I, c ], /; , tn l\; total 30 or 28. 

Tail well develo[)ed. This genus, of which more than twenty 
species have 1)een described, diffei’s 
from Ithmdophy,^ in the form of the 
nose- leaf, which is not lanceolate 
behind and is uii])rovided with a cen- 
tral ])rocess covering the nostrils. The 
largest species, //, ormiger, aj)pears 
to bo the most northerly, having 
been taken at Amoy in China, and 
in the Himalaya at an elevation of 
5,500 feet. Many of the s})ecies are 
provided with a peculiar frontal sac 
behind the nose -leaf, rudimentary 
in females (Fig. 305), which the 
animal can evert at pleasure ; the sides of 
waxy substance, and its extremity supports a 
hairs. 

A'tdhopar — Like Ilvppodderus, but with the tail rudimentary, 
consisting merely of thi ee or four vertebra*, hidden in the base of 
the interfomoral membrane. Nose-leaf very complicated, its upright 
transverse portion emargiiiate above, and the projections rounded 



■ W' 


Flo. liO.'). — Ht*ud of ilippnnidi’rus col- 
('uratus. (From Dobson, Proc. Zool. ^’oc. 
1877 .) 


this sac secrete a 
pencil of straight 


^ Gray, Proc. Zool. Sor. 1834, p. 53. The Bats of tliis #^onus are usually 
described as Phyllorhina^ but this use has been shown to be incorrect ; sec Blau- 
ford, Proe. Zool. tSoc, 1887, p. 637. 

" 0. Thomas, Ann. Mag. Nai. Hist. ser. 6, vol. i. ]>. 156 (1888). 
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and hollowed behind, and their substance quite thin. Premolars H. 
Represented by A. onudna of the Solomon Islands. 

Mr. O. Thomas, the descri])er of this Bat, remarks that it is 
evidently more nearly allied to the preceding than to the succeeding 
genera, although it agrees with ( \Aops in the I'udimentary tail. 

Rhiiwnycferis'^ and Tritritojifir — These are two allied genera with 

well-develo])ed tails ; the former 
being represented by //. tnfnadia 
from Australia, anil the latter by 
T. /K j’sirt/.'i from Persia and Eastern 
Africa. 'friininp^ (Fig. :U)G) is 
chara<'terised by the remarkable 
form of its nasal appeiulages aiul 
ears, and the presence of a ])eculiar 
osseous ])roj(a‘ti<>n from the 
})roximal extremity of the second 
])halanx of the fourth linger. 

('iAojis ? — This genus is known 
only by a single s])eci(!s, (\ 
from the Bengal Sundorbans, 
Java, and Siam (in the I’oof of 
the great ])ag(Mla at Laf)s) ; and 
is distinguished, not only by the form t»f its nose-leaf, but also by 
the great length of the mctacarp.il of the index iingiT, as well as 
by the shortness of the calcar and interfemoral membrane and the 
rudimcntal tail. 



Fio, of Tii(r)<o)>s 'f*. y i’ 

(From Dobhon, Moimtjr. Ch>n>i,K) 


Finnihj NyrTKiUDJ:. 

This small family, including oidy two genera of Bats of [leculiar 
aspect, limited to the tnqhcal and sublro])icnl jiaris of the eastern 
hemisphere, is distinguished from the llhutobydihlfp by the presence 
of a distinct tragus to the ear, and by the. ))remaxilla*, being cartila- 
ginous or small and separated from one another in front by a dis- 
tinct space. 

Megaderma. ^ — Dentition : i r p ^ m ; total 28 or 2G. 
This genus, which is represented by five species, is readily recognised 
by the absence of upper incisors, the cylindrical narrow muzzle 
surmounted by an erect naked cutaneous nose -leaf, th(i base of 
which conceals the nasal orifices, by the immense connate ears with 
large bifid tragi, and by the gi'eat extent of the interfemoral 
membrane, in the base of which the very short tail is concealed. 
M. gigas (Fig. 307), from Central Queensland (length of forearm 4*2 

^ Gray, Pror. Zool. Hoc. 1847, p. 16. - DoIjsoij, Jonnt. As. Sov. Rcftyaf, 

vol. xl. p. 45r> (1871). Blyth, /c//rw. As. ,Soc. JU’nfjfd, V(»J. xvii. p. 251 (1848). 

Geoffroy, A7in. du Museum, vol. xv. j). 197 (1810). 
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inches), is not only the largest species of the genus })ut also of the 
suborder. M. common iji India (forearm 12*7 inches), has been 
caught in the act of suching the blood, while flying, froui a small 
sjjccies of Vr.<penu}(^, which it afterAvards devoured, so that it is 
pi’obable that the Bats of this genus do not confine themselves to 



Fic. ! ma (jigatf X 1. (From DdIkou, Prov. Zool, Soc. 1S80.) 

insect })rev alone, but also feed, when they can, upon the smaller 
species of Bats and other small mammals. 

The Oriental JM. }</Kis)na and Jlf, Jijva differ from the Ethiopian 
il/. (X)!' and M, fnws in having tAvo u])per premolars instead of one, 
and also in the shape of the frontals and nasals. 

Nyderi^} — Dentition ; i f, r m ; total 32. This genus, 

of Avhich there are seven species, dilfei s so much from Megaderma 
that it may be considered the ty})e of a separate subfamily. As in 
that genus, the frontal bones are deeply holloAved out and ex])anded 
laterally, the muzzle presents a similar cylindrical form, and the 
lower jaw also projects, but the single elevated nosed eaf is absent, 
and instead of it the face is marked by a deep, longitudinal, sharp- 
edged groove extending from the nostrils (which arc on the upper 

’ Geoffrey, Nmn\ Diet, cVHwt. Nat, a^oI. xv. p. 501 (1803). 
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surface of the muzzle, near its extremit}') to the low band connect- 
ing the bases of the large ears : the sides of this depression being 
margined as far back as the eyes by small horizontal cutaneous 
appendages. All the species resemble one another closely, and are 
mainly distinguished by the form of the tragus and the size and 
relative position of tlie second lower ])i*emolar. With the exception 
of N. janfiiica, they ai'c all limited to the Ethio[)ian region. 


Family Yks^krtilioniD/E. 

Nostrils opening ])y simple crescentic or circular ajKirtures at 
the extremity of the muzzle, not suiTouiitle<l by distinct f(»liaceous 
cutaneous appendages ; premaxilhe small, lateral, and s(‘j)arated by 
a wide space in front ; tragus distinct. In addition to these char- 
acters, it may be observed that the skull is of moderate size, the 
nasal and frontal bones not being mu(*li extemled laterally or vertic- 
ally, nor furrowed by deep ilejwessions. The number of incisois 
varies from § to rarely (in only) premolars :j, or H, 

or rarely (in Fesjtcrwff mrilniqtni.s of North Amei*ic;a) 5 ; tlie 
upper incisors are small, separated by a vide space in the middle 
line, and jdaced in pairs or singly near the (*anine ; the molars are 
well-developed, with acute W-shaj)e<l cusj)s. 

This family, which may be regartled as occu])ying a ctmtral 
position in the suborder, includes the common simph^-faced llats of 
all countries, of which the well-known I'i[)istr(‘lle and the AMiiskered 
Bat may ])e taken as familial- types, and its 

species number more than 150, or considerably more than one-third 
the total number of the known species of the entirt^ oixler. The 
various genera may be conveniently grouped into llie Plrroiinr^ 
Vesjiertilioniite, Miniojii^ri/iey and Tltifropi/^riiir di\isions. 

In the PlpCjduLC <livision, of which the common Long-eared Ikit 
{Pleadiis aiuitns) is the tyja*, the crown of the head is })ut slightly 
raised above the face-line, the outermost U[)pci- incisor is close to 
the canine, and the nostiils are margined behind by grooves tni the 
upper surface of the muzzle, or by rudimentary nose-leaves ; the 
ears also are generally very large and unitiid. 

Plecofan } — ^Dentition : i 5, v. j/ 5 , m i; ; total 'lb. Outer 
margin of ear-conch ending abruj)tly near the angle of the mouth, 
the inner margin with a more or less prominent rounded jirojection 
directed inwardly above the base ; tragus very large, tapering up- 
wards, with a lobe at the base of its outer margin, roundecl, and 
placed half horizontally. This genus is represented by the Euro- 
I)ean Long-eared Bat (P, auritas)^ and P. marroiis, restricted to 
North America. The latter is distinguished }>y the great size of 


^ Geoffrey, Descript, dc VEfjypic^ vol. ii. j». 112 (1812). 
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the glandular prominences of the sides of the muzzle, which meet 
in the centre above and behind the nostrils. P. aariiu!^ extends 
over the greater part of the PalpRarctic region, occurring in Ii eland 
in the west and the Himalaya in the east. 

Synotus} — Dentition : i f, r {,^9 m ; total 34. This genus 
is distinguished from the preceding by the loss of one lowxr pre- 
molar and by the outer margin of the ear })eing carried forAvards 
al)Ove the mouth and in frojit of the eye ; it includes the European 
Barbastelle Bat {S, hfrlastrUus) and S, ilarjili ngeuHi.^ from the Hima- 
laya. 

OfoH.ydcrisS — Dentition: i I, c {,^9 I, ni j; ; total 30. The 
r(‘duction in the number of U 2 )per incisors readily characterises this 
genus, which ap]9ears to connect the typical representatives of the 
section, through Scofo/ihilas, with the Vesf)ertilionine division. It is 
represented by a single species, 0. lunDprirhi, from North Africa and 
the Himalaya. 

— Dentition: i r ], 'p in ; total 30. This 
and the following genera are distinguished from all the preceding 
l)y the ))resence of a rudimentary nose-leaf; The present genus 
contains K, iiinoriciids of the Australian region, and N, microtis of 
New (hiinea. 

Antrowos} — Dentition: i I, c ], p -J, m i! ; total 28. Keadily 
distinguished from the other members of the Avhole family by 
having but two loAver incisors, and from the other species of the 
section by the sej)arate ears. The single species, y/. paUidus, in- 
habits California. 

The respcriilloirine diAdsion includes some nine-tenths of all the 
re])resentatives of the family. They ai’e distinguished from the 
])receding section by the simple nostrils, opening ])y crescentic or 
circular apertures at the exti-emity of the muzzle, the generally 
small size of the ears, and the absence of grooves on the forehead. 

Vesper 0 [foS — Dentition: i m ; total 34, 30, 

or 3G. This large genus comprises about one-third of the section, 
and is divided into groups or subgenera, according to the number 
of ])remolars and incisoi’s ; the latter A^arying from rj to in the 
subgenera Scotnzons and Jihogeisso, and the premolars from H to 4 (in 
the subgenus Losionijcferis ^), The Bats of this genus are generally 
easily distinguished by their comparatively thickly formed l)odies, 
flat broad heads and obtuse muzzles, short, broad, and triangular 
obtusely-pointed ears, obtuse and usually slightly incurved tragus, 
short legs, and by the ])resence in most species of a Avell-dev eloped 
post-calcaral lobule. This lobule (which is supported by a cartil- 
^ Keysorling and Blasius, IVivhcUhicre Enrop. p. r)5 (1840). - Peters, 

Monattther. Ak, Berlin, 1 8,^)9, ]>. 222. ^ Lcacli, Trans. Linn. Soc. vq\. xiii. 

|). 78 (1822). ^ Allen, Froc. Ac. Nat Sci. FhUad. 1862, p. 247. 

^ Keyserling and Blasius, Wiegmanns Archir, 1839, p. 312. 
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aginouR process derived from the (%‘dcar) m.-iy act as a kind of 
adhesive disc in securing the animal’s grasp when climhing ovei‘ 
smooth surfaces. Vesjien((jo pi-ohahly contains the gi*catest number 
of individuals among the genera of Chiroptera, and, with the excc})- 
tion of Vcspcriilio, its sj)ecies have also the widest geogra]>hical 
range, being almost cosmopolitan; and one of the s])ccies, the well- 
known Serotine (J\ [Ve.y)erui\ ;///>) is remaikable as the only 
species of Bat known to inhabit both the Old and the Kew World ; 
one (K. homilis) has been found close to the limits of the Arctic 
circle, and another (F. luinidhudcus) inhahits the cold and desolate 
shores of the Straits of ^Magellan, being doubtless the liiit referred 
toby Mr. i>arwin in the JSatinvVid' I'lie Common fbpis- 
trelle {r.jdjjid/rllus), ranging oA^er the greater pai-t of the Bahvarctic 
region, is the best knoAvn species. 

CludwuhdjVii ? — This genus agrees with in the dental 

formula, but is readily distinguished by the presence of a well- 
defined lobe projecting near the angles of the mouth from the lower 
lip, and by the unicusjn'date first upper incisoi’. The spocit^s fall 
into two subgenora — (lialuKflnlnts proper, Avith p H, I’cpresented by 
t\ wmio from Ncav Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia, and three 
other species from Australia ; and Ofnifnutiffirris, with ji 1, limited 
to Southern and E(piatorial Africa, and known by C. ortjndiffffs and 
tAvo other species, the Bids of this subgenus beirig es])ecially remark- 
able for their peculiarly thin membranes, traversed by very distinct 
reticulations and parallel lines. 

i>cot<>phihi^.- — Dentition: / I, r ], p J,, v// i; ; total 30. This 
germs comprises a comparatively small number of species nearly 
allitnl to and some of Avhich 

/'; { approach so closely to the aberrant ty])es of 

j 1 the latter ranged under* the subgmius Scoiorj'Uy 

render the <lefinition of the ]»reseut genus 
R. almost im})ossibie.'' The speci(‘s an* restricted 
% T . tropical aial subti-rjpical regions of the 

' eastern hemisphere, though Avidely distributed 

^ within these, limits. Tin*, mor e typical species 

Piri. SOS.— Head of distinguished esj>eciallv Iry the single pair* 

Monogr. Asiat. chtropL) of uiucuspidate up}>er iTicisors sepai’ated by a 
Avide .s]>ac(i and ])laced close tu the caniin^s, by 
the small transA^ei’sc first lower prenioiar* srjuec/ed in Irctweeii the 
canine and second prcmolar, and, generally, by their* conical nearly 
naked muzzles and remarkably thick l(*.alheiy mcmlnanes. S. kuldl 
is probably the commonest species of Bat in India, and appears 
often on the wing eA'cn before the sun has touched the horizon, 


^ Petors, Mmuitsher, Ak. BerJiv, 1866, p. 67*2. 

Leach, Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. xiii, p. 71 (1822). 

® See 0. Thomas, Ann. Mas. Genova (2), vol. ix. ])p. 84-88 (1890). 
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especially when the white>ants are swarming, feeding eagerly upon 
them as they rise in the air. 8, from Equatorial Africa, 

with the forearm measuring 3*4 inches, is by far the largest 
species. alhofmcus, from the Gambia, which is readily distin- 
guished from the other species by its white wings, is an aberrant 
form, in which the low(;r i)remolars are long and not crowded 
together, and thereby so closely resembles Vesperugo (Scotovons) 
donneri as to render it almost impossible to distinguish ScotopJiilus 
and I'^espnugo. The figured species is from India. 

Nf/dic(jusd — This genus, with the same dental formula as 
Scotojdtilvii, is distinguished by the first lower jiremolar not being 
squeezed in 1 )etween the adjoining teeth, and by the comparatively 
much greater size of the last upper molar. It includes only the 
common XortL American JV. Jnmrridis (crqm seal (iris), a small Bat 
scarcely larger than the Pi})istrelle. It seems, however, as pointed 
out l>y Mr. O. Thomas, that the discovery of Hcotophilus alhofuscus 
renders the generic distinctness of Nyetkejus no longer tenable, and 
that the species should be known as Scofophilm hunimdls. 

Af(da]dt((r — Dentition: i c 1 , 7 ^ > w -j; ; total 32 or 30. 
The five species of this genus, which are confined to the New 
World, are generally characterised by the interfemoral membrane 
being more or less covered with hair (in the two commonest species, 
A. 'ihivAoracimsi^ and A. cinrrra, wholly covered), and by the peculiar 
form of the ti’agus, which is expanded above and abrujitly curved 
inwards. These species have two upper premolars, of which the 
first is extremely small and (piite internal to the tooth-row. 

JIarjitfiocqduilus /' — Dentition : i 5 , c, H, m -ij- ; total 34. This 
genus includes some eight s])ecies of small Bats distinguished by 
their prominent tube-like nostrils and hairy interfemoral membrane. 
JL suillus, fi*om Ja^ a and neighbouring islands, is the best -known 
species, and another closely allied (If. hi/geiulorfi) has been described 
by Professor Peters from Ja])an. The remaining six species are 
known only from the Himalaya and Tibet. All appear to be 
restricted to the hill tracts of the countries in which they are found. 

Vespertiliod — Dentition: i c {, 7 # total 38. Next 

to Vesper iKjo, this genus includes by far the largest number of species, 
amounting to over forty; it has, however, rather a wider geo- 
graphical distribution in ]>oth hemispheres, one species at least 
being recorded from the Navigators’ Islands. The species are 
easily recognised by the peculiar character of the upper incisors, 
the crowns of which diverge from each other ; by the large number 
of premolars, of which the second upper one is always very small ; 

^ Kafmesque, Jmrn. dc Physique^ vol. Ixxxviii. p. 417 (1819). ^ Ratinosque, 

Precis dcs Decouvdrtcs ct Trnv. Somiol. p. 12 (1814). ^ Gray, Ann, Mag. Nat. 

Hist. vol. X. p. 259 (1842) * Linn. Syst. Nat. 12th ed. vol. i. p. 46 (1766). 
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and by the oval elongated ear and narrow attenuated tragus. In 
the British Isles this genus is represented l>y four species, viz. 
Bechstein’s Bat {l\ hrchsieim) ; the lieddish-(?ray Bat {F. nafiereri)^ 
of very load occurrence ; Dauhenton s Biit (/" dauhenioni) ; and the 
Whiskered Bat (/'. w}fi<tavvmii<). 

Cermmlad — This geiuis, which has the siimc dentid formula 
as Vesj)erfilWf is distinguished l>y th(» parallel u])jxu* incisors, 
and the comparatively large size of the second 
upper premolar. Some ten s}>ecies have been 
described from th(‘ Ethio])ian and Oriental 
regions, of Avhich r. jdda, from India and the 
Indo-Malayan Mibregion, is the best-known, 
being well characterised by its brilliantly 
coloured orange fur and conspiciumsly marked 
membranes, which are \ariegat(‘d with nrange 
and black. This genus includes the most deli- 
cately formed and most truly insectivorous, 
tro}>ical, forest -haunting Bats, which appear to 
stand as regards the s])ecies of rcsprrtilu^ in a 
position similar to that occupied l>y (litdinololms^ 
with respect to Vfsj^rrufjiK 

The Minioptnhn' division includes only two 
genera, and is characterised by th(‘ great (deva- 
tif)n of the cro\vn of the head above the facial 
line, and by the upper incisors being separated fioin the <‘amne 
and also in the middle line. 

Natal usr — This genus, while having the diviMonal characters 
mentioned above, agrees in the dental formula and its geneial 
external form with Cnivoala, from 
which it is distinguished by the 
short triangular tragus. It in- 
cludes three species, r(;stricted to 
South and Central America and 
the W est Indies ; the head of A’ 
micropuH being shown in Fig. 310. 

Mimoptera>^.‘' — Dentitif»n ; i |, 
c p nn ; total 36. In 
addition to the difference in the 
number of the teeth, this genus is 
distinguished by the shortness of 

the first phalanx of the middle finger and the great length of 
tail, which is wholly contained Avithin the interfemoral mendnune ; 
it includes four species, restricted to the eastern hemisphere. Of 


Fio. 30!». - Suit’ and 
fmnt views oi tlu* head 
of Cerivovh hauhrcht'i. 
(Dobson, Mitnoar. A>iia. 
Chiropt.) 





Fifj. 310.- Head oj 

(Uf)l>son, Pror. /nvi. iSVr, JhSO.) 


X3. 


the 


^ Gray, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. x. p. 2r»8 (1842), KerivvuJa. 
- Gray, Mag. Zool. Bot. vol. ii. p. 496 (iSyS), 

** Bonaparte, Fauna Ualiea, fasc. xxi. (1837). 
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these the ])est-known, M. tichreiberai, is very widely distril^uted, being 
found almost everywhere throughout the tropical and warmer 
temperate regions of the eastern hemisphere ; specimens from 
(xcrmany, Madagascar, Japan, and Australia diflering in no 
appreciable I'espcct fi’om one another. 

The last or Thyropterine division, which likewise comprises only 
two genera, is characterised by the presence of an additional osseous 
phala-nx in the middle fingen- and an equal number of phalanges in 
the toes, and also by peculiar acccssoiy clinging organs attached 
to the extremities. 

ThyrupteTd} — Dentition: i 5, r 111 ; total 38. In the 

single s])ecies T. fri color of Brazil the clinging organs have the 
appearance of small, circular, pedunculated, hollow discs (Fig. 311), 
resembling in miniature the sucking cu])s of cuttle-fishes, and are 



Ki(t. 311. SiietoTuil «l^sc^ m iiucoJoi. Suk* aiul 5, coiieaw siutaci', of tlnnob- 

(lisf* ; (', foot with disc, and calcar with piojectioii.s (all much enlarged). Oohson, J'rnc. Zool. 
Soc. 1S7<?. 

attached to the inferior surfaces of the thumbs and soles of the 
feet. With these the animal is enabled to maintain its hold when 
cree})ing over smooth vertical surfaces. 

My.roj)od(fr — The second genus is likewise represented only by 
a single species — M. aurtfa of Madagascar — and is distinguished 
from the precetling by the characters of the teeth and the form of 
the ears. The whole inferior surface of the pollex supports a 
large sessile horse- shoe-sha])ed adhevsive jiad, with the circular 
margin directed forAvards and notched along its edge, and a 
smaller pad occu})ies part of the sole of the foot. 

Fossil Vespertilionidir. — It is not improbable that Vesper ngo is 
represented in the Upper Eocene of the Paris basin by V pari- 
siensis, tvhich appeal's to be allied to V. serofina, although it has 
been regarded by some writers as genei'ically distinct, under the 
name of Nyciitheriuin. J'esperugo {Nydithcrium) also occurs in the 
Bridger Eocene of the United States ; Nyetilesies from the same 

^ Spix, Sioi. and Vesp. Bresil, p. Cl (1823). 

^ A. Milne-Ecl wards, Bull, Soc. Phihm. sk\ 7, vol. ii. 1 (1878). 
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deposits being an allied extinct genus. A number of European 
Miocene species have been referred to Fespertilio^ hwt the term in 
these cases must be used in a somewhat wide sense. VespertiliamiSy 
of the Phosphorites of Central France, diffei’s from Veqmrtilio in the 
proportions of its premolars. 

Section Emballoxurina. 

Tail perforating the interfemoral membrane and appearing on 
its upper surface, or produced considerably beyond the truruuited 
membrane ; the middle pair of upi)cr incisors generally large and 
close together. 

t 

Famihj Emballoniirtd.e. ^ 

First phalanx of the middle finger folded (in repose) on the 
dorsal surface of the metacarpal l)one (except in N<fctiUo and 
Mystacojis). Nostrils opening by simple circular or valvular a})cr- 
tures at the extremity of the muzzle, not surrounded or margined 
by foliaceous cutaneous appendages ; tragus distinct. 

The Eniballoyniridce are generally easily distinguished by the 
peculiar form of the muzzle, which is obli(iuely truncated, the 
nostrils projecting more or less in front beyond the lower lip ; by 
the first phalanx of the middle finger being folded in repose 
forwards on the upper surface of the metacarpal bone ; by the tail, 
which either perforates the interfemoral membrane or is produced 
far beyond it; and by the upper incisors, which are generally a 
single pair separated from the canine and also in the middle line. 
The family is co.smo])olitan like the Ve.y)ertiliniiifla\ but rarely 
extends north or south of the thirtieth parallel of latitude. 

Subfamily EmballonurinSB. — Tail slender, pei'forating the inter- 
femoral membrane, and appearing upon its upper surface, or 
terminating in it ; legs long, fibula very slender ; upper incisors 
weak. 

In the Furipterine division the tail terminates in the interfemoral 
membrane; the crown of the head is greatly elevated above the 
face-line ; the thuml) and first phalanx of the middle finger are very 
short ; and the dentition is i c -J, m g ; total 38. 

Eepresented by two genera, Fnriyterns ^ and AmorphochiluSy^ each 
including one species of peculiar aspect; the latter distinguished 
from the former by the widely separated nostrils and the great 
extension backwards of the bony palate. Habitat South America. 

In the typical or Emballonnrine division part of the tail is 
included in the basal half of the interfemoral membrane, the remain- 
^ Bonaparte, Faun. Hal. vol. i. (1832-41) : Syii. Furuty F. Cuvior, M4m, du 
Musiumy vol. xvi. p. 150 (1828). Preoccupied by Linn. 1766. 

^ Peters, iffona^s6er. Ak. Bcrliny 1877, p. 185. 
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ing pai't passing through and ai)pcaring upon its upper surface ; 
the crown of the head is slightly elevated ; the pollex and first 
phalanx of the middle finger arc moderately 
long ; and the number of the pr'cmolars is 
always 

EmbaJloimra} — Incisors Extremity of 

the muzzle more or less produced beyond the 
lowci* lip, forehead hat. Contains some five 
species, inhabiting islands from Madagascar 
thi'ough the ISIalay Archipelago to the Navi- 



gators’ Islands. 

Cokurar — Incisors Extremity of the 

muzzle broad, foiehead concave. Has two 


Fio. 8] -J.— Ear of Kmhallo- 
mint raff rayaiia. x2. (Dob- 
son, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1878.) 


species from East Africa and the Seychelles Islands. 

JiltifnrhoHurt/’ris .^ — This genus is distinguished from Coleura by 
the much-produced extremity of the muzzle. The single species, 11 . 

from Central and South America, is very common in the 
vicinity of streams throughout the tropical parts of these countries ; 
it is usually found during the day resting on the vertical faces of 
rocks, or on the trunks of trees growing over the water, and, owing 
to the ])eculiar grayish colour of the fur covering the body and 
growing in small tufts from the antebrachial membrane, so as to 
counterfeit the weathered surfaces of rocks and the bark of trees. 


easily escapes notice. As the shades of evening a2)2)roach it a2)23cars 
early on the wdng, hying close to the surface of the water, and 
seizing the minute insects that hover over it. 

— Incisors 7^. Antebrachial membrane with a 2>ouch 
02)cning on its U2)2^er surface. This genus contains six s2)ecies from 
Central and South America. In the adult males a valvular longi- 


tudinal 02>ening is found on the U2^2^er surface of the membrane, 
varying in 2)osition in different s2)ecies. This o])ening leads into a 
small 2>ouch (in some s})ecies large enough to hold a 
interior of which is lined with a glandular membrane secreting an 
unctuous substance of a reddish colour with a strong ammoniacal 
odoui’. The 2U’esence of this sac only in males indicates that it 
is a secondary sexual character analogous to the shoulder-pouches 
of Ejiorriophwus and the frontal sacs of llijpvMems. It is quite 
rudimentary in the females. 

TaphozouiiJ ^ — Incisors i ; up2)er i^air deciduous. This genus, 
represented by some ten S2)ecies, inhabiting the tro23ical and sub- 
tro2)ical 2>arts of all the eastern hemiS2)heT*e exetq^t Polynesia, forms 
the second grou}) of this division, distinguished ])y the cartilaginous 


1 Temminck (Van der Huiveii), Tijdsch. Nat. GVs. p. 22. 

Veters, Monatshcr. Ah. Berlin, 1867, p. 479, Peters, loc. cU. p. 477. 
* Illiger, Frodromus Syst. Mamm. et Avium, p. 121 (1811). 

^ Geoffrey, Descript, de VEyypie, vol. ii. p. 126 (1812). 
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premaxillarios, deciduous upper incisors, and the presence of only 
two lower incisors. Most of the species have a peculiar glandular 
sac (Fig. 313) placed between the angles of the lower jaw. This 
is a sexual character, foi', while always more developed in males 
than in females, in some species, although distinct in the male, 
it is quite absent in the female. An open gular sac is wanting 
in both sexes in T. meJanopoijtm^ but about its usual position the 
openings of small })ores may be seen, the secretion exuding from 



Fkj. 313. — Tloads of Tojihozoas Jonfihnono-i, .showing u'lalivo <lt‘\i'lopnient of gulin* snes in 
male and hmiale. (I)ohs«m, Proc. Si>i\ 3S7.‘5.) . 

which proliably causes the hairs to gimv very long, funning the 
black beard found in many male specimens of this species. 

In the DieJiAunne division there is but a single genits, rcjn’c- 
sen ted by two si)ecies. 

DidhUiniH} — Dentition; i 1, c {, p -H, m i! ; total 32. Both 
species are from the Neotropical regioin tin? typical JK nlhn.^ ranging 
as far north as Denti’al America. This Bat resembles the s])ecies 
of Taphozous in the form of the head and ears, but, besides other 
characters, differs from all other Bats in possessing a jieculiar pouch, 
opening on the centre <jf the infenoi* surface of the interfemoral 
membrane ; the extremity of the tail enters this, and })erforates its 
fundus. 

The Noctilvfmvf' division is likewise repi-esented only by a single 
genus, with two species. This genus couma^ts the present witli the 
following family, possessing characters common to both, but also so 
many remarkable sjxjcial peculiarities as almost to warrant the 
formation of a separate family for its rece])ti(m. 

'NodilioA' — Dentition: / j, c \, p I, w • total 28. The two 
species N. lopormm and nlhiventer inhabit Centra] and South 
America. The typical N. lepnrinns is a Bat of veiy curious aspect, 
with strangely folded lips, erect cutaneous processes on the chin, 
and enormous feet and claws. The first up})er incisors are close 
together, and so large as to conceal the small outer ones, while in 
the lower jaw there is one pair of small incisors. This apjmrent 
resemblance to a Rodent actually led Linnaius to remove this species 
from the Bats and place it in the Rodents. This Jkit is remark- 

^ Wied, Isw, 1819, j). 1629. “ Linn. NaL 12th ed. vol. i. p. 88 (1766), 
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able for feeding on fish — a circumstance which has only recently 
been fully authenticated. 

The remaining genus of this subfamily is regarded as repre- 
senting another division, which may be known as the Uldnoimui- 
tine division. 

IthinojwmaJ — This genus, i-epreseiited by the single si)ecies 
i/. nnmyph'ifUuin, might also be elevated to the rank of a family, for it 
is difficult to det(jrmine its exact 
affinities, a kind of cross relation shi]) 
attaching it to the Nyderuhv on the*, 
one hand and to this family, in which 
it is here }>lace(l provisionally, on the 
other. This species, distinguished 
from all other J\Iicrochiro])tera as Avell 
by the presence of tAvo phalanges in fi«.. 3 M.— skuii of iihuLopoma vdem- 
tiie index finger as ])y its remarkably x 2 . (Ooi»son, ii/ono(;r. 

long and slender tail jirojecting far 

beyond the narrow intcrfemoral membrane, inhabits the subterranean 
tombs in Egypt and deserted buildings generally from North-East 
Africa to Burma. 

Subfamily Molossinae. — Tail thick, iiroduced far lieyoiid the 
posterior margin of the interfemoral membrane (except in Mystn- 
-j legs short and strong, with Avcll-dev eloped filiula ; upper 
incisors strong. This subfamily includes all the species of EmhaU 
lonnridui with short and strong legs and broad feet (whereof the 
first toe, and in most species the fifth also, is much thicker than 
the others, and furnished Avith long curAcd hairs), well-developed 
callosities at the base of the thumbs, and a single pair of large 
upper incisors occupying the centre of the space between the 
canines. In all the species the feet are free from the Aviug- 
membraiie, Avhich folds up perfectly under the forearm and legs; the 
interfemoral membrane is retractile, being movable backwards and 
forAvards along the tail, and this poAver of varying its superficial 
extent must confer u])on these Bats great dexterity in (piiekly 
changing the direction of their flight, as Avhen obliged to double in 
pursuing their swift insect prey, Avhich their cxti-emely expansible 
lips evidently enable them to secure with ease. Like the preceding 
subfamily, the genera may be arranged in divisions, of Avhich there 
are two. 

The Molosdne division is characterised by the production of the 
tail beyond the posterior margin of the interfemoral membrane ; it 
includes three genera. 

Chirorneles.^ — Dentition: i c p -1, w ; total 26. Hallux 

much larger than the other toes and separable from them, ears- 
1 Geoffrey, DeacripU de VEgypte^ vol. ii. p. 123 (1812). 

- Horafield, ZooL Research Java (1824). 
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separate. This genus is represented by a single species, (/. torquaiuSy 
of large size (forearm 3T inches) and peculiar aspect, inhabiting 
the Indo-Malayan subregion. This Biit is nearly naked, a collar 
only of thinly spread hairs half surrounding the neck ; and is 
further remarkable for its enormous throat-sac and curious nursing- 
pouches. The former consists of a great semicircular fold of skin 
forming a deep pouch round the neck beneath, and conc(‘aling the 
orifices of large subcutaneous jiectoral glands, udiich dischai’gc an 
oily fluid of insuHerably offensive smell. The nursing- pouch is 
formed on each side by an extension of a fold of skin from the side 
of the body to the inferior surfaces of the humerus and femur. In 
the anteiior part of this pouch the mamnne arc placed. 

MoIosshs .^ — Dentition: i , r ;[ ; total 24 or 28. 


Upper incisors close together in the middle line. Thei’e are some 

ten species, restricted to the tro])ical 

and .subtropical regions of the New 

AVorld. The woodcut of the head of 
(Fig. 315) exhibits the 
physiognomy of the Bats of 

ii^ common in trojneal America. It 
inhabits the hollo^r trunks of palms and 
other trees, and also the roofs of houses. 

' ' * The males and females live apart (as, 

indeed, appears to be the case in most, 
„ ir 1 , if not in all, si)ecies of Bats). In the 

(Dobson, P/oc. /ooz. 6’oc. i87r..) hollow truuk of a palm two colonies 
were discovered, one consisting of from 
150 to 200 individuals, exclusively males, while the other was 
composed almost entirely of females. 

Nyctvrmausr — Dentition: \y ]> m ; total 32 or 


IFio. 815,— Uead of Molossus glam inns. 
(Dobson, P/-OC. Zool. Soc. 187r».) 


28. Upper incisors separated in the middle line. The genus con- 
tains about twenty-five species, inhabiting the tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of both hemispheres. The lips of the Bats of this 
genus are even more expansible than in Molossus, in many of the 
species (as in the woodcut of the head of marrotis, Fig. 
316) showing vertical wrinkles. A^. kmiotisy one of the largest 
species, alone extends into Europe, and has been taken as 
far north as Switzerland. N. johorensisy from the Malay Penin- 
sula, is remarkable from the extraordinary form of its ears. 
JV. brasiliensis is nearly as common as Molossm obscurus in tropical 
America, and extends farther north (California) and south than 
that species. 


^ Geoffrey, Ann, dn Mmturny vol. vi. p. 154 (1805). 

^ Geoffrey, Descript, de VEgyptCy vol. ii. p. 114 (1812). 
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In the Mystacopine division the tail perforates the interfemoral 
inenibrane and appears upon the upper surface. 

Mydaaps ^ — This genus includes only M, iuhcmdatu.< of New 
Zealand, where, together with Chnliiwh^hus tiiinoruf, it represents 
the Avhole indigenous mammalian fauna of 
the islands. There aie three distinct 
phalanges in the middle finger ; the 
greater part of the wing -membrane is 
exceedingly thin, but a narrow portion 
along the forearm, the sides of the body, 
and the legs is remarkably thick and 
leathery ; beneath this thickened portion 
the wings are folded. A\"ith the wings 
thus enciised, this s})ecies is the most 
ijuadrupedal of Bats. (3ther peculiarities 
of structure ai'c found in the remarkable 
form of the claws of the thumbs and toes, 
which have each a small talon i)rojecting from its concave surface 
near the base, also in the sole of the foot and inferior surface of 
the leg, as shown in Fig. 317. The plantar surface, including the 
toes, is covered with soft and very lax integument deejdy wrinkled, 



Fk;. — Tloiid of Nyitinovum 
mneroiis. (Dobson, i'roc. Zool. >S'oc. 
bs7.;.) 



Kio. 317.— Tollox and aiul foot of Mystacopt^ tuhercuUitiis, enlarged. (Dobson, 

Proc. Zool. So<. lST(j.) 

and each too is marked by a central longitudinal groove with short 
grooves at right angles to it. The lax wrinkled integument is 
continued along the infei’ior flattoned surface of the ankle and leg. 
These peculiarities appear to be related to climbing habits in the 
species. 

Fossil Eml)allonurula \ — In the cavern-deposits of IVIadras remains 
of the existing TapJiozous saecolamus are not uncommon ; while in 
the corresponding beds of Brazil bones of a 3folossus, probably refer- 
able to M. temmincki, now inlialuting the same region, are met with. 

^ New name: Syii. Mystacina; Gray, Voyage of the Sulphur ‘‘Mamin.’ 
p. 23 (1843). Preoccupied by Mystacina^ Boie, 1822. 
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It has been suggested that remains from the Upper Eocene Phos- 
phorites of Central France may indicate the existence of the genus 
Taphozcnis at that eai'ly e])Och. 

Famihf Phyllostoiuatid/E. 

Middle finger with three well -developed bony phalanges ; first 
phalanx of the middle finger short ; iiostrils in the front part of the 
cutaneous nasal appendages, or o})ening by simple apertures at 
the extremity of the muzzle ; chin with warts or elect cutaneous 
ridges ; premaxi Ike well developed, united in front. 

The members of this family are readily distinguished by the 
third phalanx in the middle finger, associated either with distinct 
cutaneous nasal appendages, or with well -dev eloped first upper 
incisors, or with both. Unlike the Rhiiwlo]>h.i(hrj their eyes are 
generally large ; and the tragus is well developed, maintaining 
almost the same foimi thi-oughoiit the spe(;ies, however much the 
other parts of the body may vary. The fur is of a dull colour, and 
the face and back (in the Sienodermatine division especially) are often 
marked with white streaks, as in the Pfn'oimlkht\ of which these 
Bats take the place in the western hemisphere. A few species, 
proliably all those with the tail and interfemoral meml)rane well 
developed, feed principally on insects, while the greater number of 
the species of the Vampirine and (Jlos.'iophagme divisions appear to 
live on a mixed diet of insects and fruits ; and the Iksmodouthir 
division, of which two species only are known, are true blood- 
suckers, and have their teeth and intestinal tract specially modified 
in accordance with their habits. The family is restricted to the 
tropical and subtropical parts of Central and South America. 

Subfamily Chilonyeteriinse. — Nostrils opening by simple aper- 
tures at the extremity of 
the muzzle in front, not 
margined by a distinct nose- 
leaf } chin with expanded 
leaf -like appendages. It 
includes two genera. 

Chilonyderis, ^ — Dentition : 
i I , U P h f > total 34. 
The crown of the head is 
moderately elevated above 
the facial line, and the basi- 
cranial axis is almost in the 
same plane as the facial. There are about half a dozen species. 

Mormops .'^ — The two species of this^ genus are distinguished 

^ Gray, Ann, Mag, Nat, Hist, vol, iv. p. 4 (1839). 

Leach, jTmTW, Linn, Hoc, vol. xiii. p. 76 (1820-22). — Amended. 



Fio. 318.-- Head of Murmops blairivillei. (DobsoJi, 
Cat. Chiropt. Brit. Mus.) 
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from Chilonyctem by the great elevation of the crown of the head 
above the line of the face, as well as by the basicranial plane being 
nearly at right angles to the facial. Both species are noticeable 
for their peculiar physiognomy, as is shown in the accompanying 
Avoodcut (Fig, 318). 

Subfamily Phyllostomatinse. — ^Nostrils opening on the upper 
surface of the muzzle, the nasal apertures more or less surrounded 
or margined by well-developed cutaneous appendages, forming a 
distinct nose-leaf ; chin with warts. The numerous genera, most 
of which can only be mentioned here by name, may be arranged 
under foui’ divisions. 

In the first 01 * Yaiivpirhw division the muzzle is long and narrow 
in front ; the distance betAveen the eyes is generally less than, rarely 
equal to, that from the eye to the extremity of the muzzle ; the 
nose-leaf is well developed, horse-shoe shaped in front, and lanceolate 
behind ; interfcmoral membrane Avell developed ; tail generally 
distinct, rarely aljsent ; inner margin of the li})s not fringed. The 
dentition is : i .,ii , c , m ; total 32. The cusps of the 

upper molars are usually Avell developed, and arranged in a W. 
Nearly all the species of this division appear to ])e insectivorous, so 
that the name applied to them must not be considered as having 
iiny relation to their habits. Vanipyrm sjjedrmUj a large Bat 
inhabiting Brazil, of forbidding aspect, Avhich was long considered 
by naturalists to be sanguivorous in its habits, and named accord- 
ingly by CleofiVoy, has ])een shoAvn by the observations of modern 
ti’avellers to bo mainly frugivorous, and is considered by the 
inhabitants of the countries in Avhich it is found to be perfectly 
harmless. It is the lai-gest Bat in America, the length of the 
forearm being 4 ’2 inches. ()lo 2 )fmis water house I appears to prey 
occasionally on small species of Bats, like 3[egaJeruia lyra of the 
eastern hemisphere, Avhich it resembles in many respects. 

Lonchorhim,^ OtopteriiSy* and Dolichophyllam.'^ — These three genera 
are characterised by the tail continuing to the hinder margin of the 
interfcmoral membrane. LoncJun'Mim is represented by the single 
species L, aurita, in which the nose-leaf is much elongated, and the 
ear-conch and tragus are unusually large. 

Vampyrus,^ etc . — In all the remaining genera of this division the 
tail perforates the interfcmoral membrane, so as to appear ujAon its 
upper surface. These genera are Vampyrus,Loplwstoma, Micronycteris,^ 

^ Tomes, Proc. Zool. Sue. 1803, ]). 81. 2 name : Syii. Macrotm ; 

Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1843, p. 21. Preoccupied by Macrotisj Dej. 1833. 

® New name: Syn. MaeropltylUmi ; Gray, Mag. Zool. Bot. vol. ii. p. 489 (1838). 
Preoccupied by Macrophylla, Hope, 1837. ** Leacli, Tra-iis. Linn. Soc, vol. 

xiii. ]>p. 74, 75 (1822). For the references to the other genera see Dobson, Cat. 
Chiropt. Brit. Mm. ^ Gray, Proc. Zool. Hoc. 1866, p. 113. Syn. ScUizostoma ; 
Gervais, 1855. Preoccupied by Broun, 1835. 

43 
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IVachyops, Phyllodernia, PhyUostoma, A^iihorliina} Mimon, Ilemiderma^ 
and Bhinophylla; all, with the exception of the last, being distinguished 
from one another chiefly by the form of the skull and the presence 

or aV)sence of the second lower premolar, 
Trachyops, Phyllodernia, and the three 
last-named genera are each represented 
by a single species. Phyllostoma has- 
tatum, in which the forearm has a 
length of 3 ’2 inches, and next in point 
of size to Vampyrus specirnm^ is a well- 
known species in South America ; P. 
elonyafum (h^ig. 319) dififers in its smaller 
size and much larger nose-leaf. Herni- 
derma hrevicauda is a small species, 
fjo. wMch fovms a connecting link between 

this and the next division. lihino2mylla 
pumilio, the smallest known species 
of the family, is further distinguished by the narrowness of its 
molars, which do not form W-shaped cusps, and by the very small 
size of the last upper molar; characters connecting it Avith the 
Stenodermatine division. 

In the second or Glosscydiaylne division of the sulifamily the 
muzzle is long and narrow; the tongue remarkably long and exten- 
sible, much attenuated toAvards the tip, and beset Avith very long 
filiform recurved papillae ; loAA^er lip with a vAude groove above, and 
in front margined by small Av^arts ; nose-leaf small ; tail short or 
absent. Dentition: i c I, p m ; teeth very narroAv ; 
molars with narroAv W-shaped cusps, sometimes indistinct or absent; 
lower incisors very small or deciduous. 

The ten species included in this diAdsion are arranged under 
seven genera,'^ distinguished ])rincipally by differences in the form 
and number of the teeth and the presence or absence of the 
zygomatic arch. The form and position of the u])pcr incisors are 
extremely variable. In GlossopJtaya and FhylJonycteris the upper 
incisors form, as in the Vampyrms division, a continuous row between 
the canines; in Monophjlla and Leptonycteris^ they are separated 
into pairs by a narrow interval in front; while in Lonchoglossa, 
Glossonycteris, and Choeronycteris they are Avidely sei)arated and placed 
in pairs near the canines. In the first four genera the lower incisors 
are present (at least up to a certain age), while in the last three 

^ New name: Syn. Tylostoma ; Gervais, 1855. Preoccupied by Sharpe, 1849. 
2 Oervais, Castleiiau’s p. 43 (1855) : Syn. Carollia^ Gray, 1838. 

Preoccupied by Garolia, Cantraine, 1837. ® The references to the genera of 

this and the following division will be found in Dobson’s Catalogue, ^ New 
name : Syn. Ischnoglossaj Saussure, 1860. Preoccupied by Kraatz, 1856. 
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they are deciduous even in youth. The zygomatic arch is wanting 
in Phyllonyctcm^ Glossonycteris, and Cimronyctcris, 

The typical species is Glossoplmga sorkina, which so closely 
resembles Hemiderma hrevkmtda, both in external form and dentition, 
that it has frocjuently been confounded with it. Its long fimbriated 
tongue, which it possesses in common with other species of the 
division, led Spix to 


describe it as a blood- 
sucker, believing that 
this organ was used to 
increase the flow of 
blood. This view is, 
however, without found- 
ation, and from later 
observations it is evident 




that the peculiarly 
shaped tongue is used 


Fk;. 320. — Ueatl of Ckwronyctcrh mexirana, showing 
limbrialcd tongue. (Dolison, (Jat. Chiropt. Jitii. Mus.) 


by the animal to lick out the jailpy contents of fruits having hard 


rinds. The food of the species of this division apj)ears to consist 


of both fruit and insects, and the long tongue may also be used for 
extracting the latter from the dee]) corolhe of certain flowers. This 
ty 2 )c of tongue is shoAvn in the woodcut of the head of ('Juenmyderk 
(Fig. 320); and it is paralleled among the Megachiroptera by the 
Carponyctcrii lie Pierojfodida', 

The Hfcn()dm)iafinr division is characterised by the muzzle being 
very short and generally broad in front, the distance between the 
eyes nearly always exceeding (rarely ecpial to) that from the eye to 
the extremity of the muzzle ; nose-leaf short, horse-shoe shaped in 
front, lanceolate behind (except in Brachyphylla and Crnfurio) ; 
interfemoral membrane always concave behind ; tail none ; inner 
margin of the lips fringed with conical papillie. Dentition : 


^ oil » P h i number of the molai's being either 


or in different species ; ])remolars and molars veiy broad (exce])t 
in Sturnira), the latter with concave or flat crowns margined exter- 
nally by raised cutting-edges. Although the mcmbei*s of this division 
are usually distinguished from those of the Yampirine division by 
the peculiar shortness and breadth of the muzzle and the form of 
the molars, yet certain species of the latter closely resemble those 
of the former in external appearance, agreeing almost absolutely in 
the form of the nose-leaf, of the cars and tragus, and of the warts 
on the chin. These resemblances indicate that, while the form of 


the teeth and jaws has become modified to suit the nature of the 
food, the external characters, being but slightly affected by this 
cause, have remained much the same. The food of these Bats 


appears to be wholly or in great part fruit. The twenty species 
have been grouped into nine genera, distinguished by the form of 
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the skull and teeth. Artihens, with six species, includes the well- 
known frugivorous Bat, A, per sj fi cilia tus. Waterton believed that 
A, planirosfris, a common Bat in British Guiana, usually found in 
the roofs of houses, and now known to be frugivorous, was the true 
blood-sucking Yamjhre. Stenodenm achradophilam, found in Jamaica 
and Cuba, associated with Artibeus perspicUbdas, from which it is 
scarcely distinguishable externally except by its much smaller size, 
differs altogether in the absence of the horizontal plate of the 

])alatal bones. Siurnira I ilium, while 
S agreeing with the above in the form of 
f' nose-leaf and ears, differs from all 

M^Khr M the sjKjcies of the family in its longi- 

Wm tudinally-grooved molars, which resemble 

^ V f i' fhose of the Pteropodidm more closely than 

- ,/■ those of any other Bats; and the ])resence 

tufts of long dificrently coloured hairs 
over glands in the sides of the neck shows 
(Dobsou, another common cliaracter still more 

remarkable, which can scarcely be con- 
sidered the result of adaptive change. Ceniinio !^en(\r is the type 
of a genus distinguished from AteiKKlerrim and other genera of this 
division by the absence of a distinct nose-leaf ; its facial aspect, as 
shown in Fig. 321, is altogether bizarre. 

In the last or IJesmodoid division the muzzle is conical and 
short ; there is a distinct nose-leaf ; the inteifemoral membrane is 
very short; and the tail is wanting. Dentition: i 1, o }, rj, 
7/i ; total 24 or 20. Up])cr incisors very large, trenchant. 


(Dobson, l\(i, Chii'opf. Ih'lL Mu 


occupying the whole space between the canines ; premolars very 
narrow, with sharp-edged longitudinal crowns ; molars rudimentary 
or wanting ; stomach greatly elongated, intestiniform. There are only 
two genera, the single species of each of which arc the true blood- 
sucking Vampires. They appear to be confined chiefly to the 
forest-clad parts, and their attacks on men and other warm-blooded 
animals were noticed by some of the earliest writers. Thus Peter 
Martyr (Anghiera), who wrote soon after the conquest of South 
America, says that in the Isthmus of Darien there were Bats which 
sucked the blood of men and cattle when asleep to such a degree 
as to kill them. Condamine, a writer of the eighteenth century, 
remarks that at Borja (Ecuador) and in other places they had 
entirely destroyed the cattle introduced by the missionaries. Sir 
Eobert Schomburgk relates that at Wicki, on the river Berbice, no 
fowls could be kept on account of the ravages of these creatures, 
which attacked their combs, causing them to appear white from loss 
of blood. Although these Bats were known thus early to Europeans, 
the species to which they belonged were not determined until about 
sixty years ago, several of the large frugivorous ST>ecies having been 
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wrongly set down as blood-suckers and named accordingly; and it 
fell to the lot of Darwin to determine at least one of the blood- 
sucking species, the following being his account of the circumstances 
under which the discovery of the sanguivorous habits of Drsmadus 
was made: “The Vampire Bat is often the cause of much 
trouble by biting the horses on their withers. The injury is gener- 
ally not so much owing to the loss of blood as to the inflammation 
which the pressure of the saddle afterwards produces. The whole 
circumstance has lately been doubted in England; I was therefore 
fortunate in being i)resent when one was actually caught on a horse's 
back. We were bivouacking late one evening near Cocpiimbo, in 
Chili, when my servant, noticing that one of the horses was very 
restive, went to see what was the matter, and, fancying he could 
detect something, suddenly put his hand on the beast's withers 
and secured the Vampire.” 

These Bats present, in the extraordinary diflerentiation of the 
manducatory and digestive ap])aratus, a departure from the type of 
other members of the family unparalleled in any of the other orders 
of Mammalia, standing apart from all other, mammals as being fitted 
only for a diet of blood, and capable of sustaining life upon that 
alone. Travellers describe the wounds inflicted by the large sharp- 
edged incisors as similar to those caused by a razor when shaving : 
a portion of the skin being shaved off and a large number of 
severed capillary vessels th\is exposed, from which a constant flow 
of blood is maintained. From this source the blood is drawn 
through the exceedingly narrow gullet — too narrow for anything 
solid to pass — into the intestine-like stomach, whence it is probably 
gradually drawn olf during the slow process of digestion, Avhile the 
animal, sateil with food, is hanging in a state of torpidity from the 
roof of a cave or the inner side of a hollow tree. 

Desinodtis^ — No true molar, and no calcar. The Common 
Vam})irc (I), rff/tis) is widely spread over the tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of ( Central and South 
America from Oaxaca to Southern Brazil 
and Chili. It is a comparatively small 
species, a little larger than the common 
Noctule, the head and body being about 
3 inches in length, the foi'carm 2.1, with 
a rernarkalfiy long and strong thumb ; 
it is destitute of a biil, and has a 
peculiar physiognomy, well represented 
in Fig. 322. The body is covered with 
rather short fur of a reddish-brown colour, but varying in shade ; 
the extremities of the hairs being sometimes ashy. The teeth 
are peculiar and admii'ably adapted for the ])urposes for which they 
^ Wied, Bcitr. NaigcscK Brasil^ vol. ii. p. 231 (1826). 
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are employed. The upper incisor is greatly enlarged, and of some- 
what triangular shape (Fig. 323); the canine, although smaller 
than the incisor, is large and sharp; but the cheek-teeth are very 
small, with laterally com})resscd crowns rising but slightly above 
the level of the gum, their longitudinally disposed cutting-edges 
being continuous with the base of the canine and with each other. 
The lower incisors are small, bifid, and separated from the canine. 




with a space in front. The 
lower cheek-teeth are nar- 
row, like those in the upper 
jaw, but the anterior tooth 
is slightly larger than the 
others, and separated by a 
small space from the canine. 
Behind the lower incisors 
the jaw is deeply hollowed 
out to receive the ex- 


3-3. — ioT) of Dp^imKhi i nifas. <i, Fr(.nt 
vi(*w of Upper toytli ; h, Uiteral view ol up]K‘r an<l 
Jowor tfftli. 


treniities of the large up]jer 
incisors. The exceedingly 


narrow cesoi)hagus opens at 
right angles into -the slender, intestine-like stomach, which almost 
immediately terminates on the right, without a distinct pylorus, 
in the duodenum, but on the left forms a greatly elongated fundus, 
bent and folded upon itself, appearing at first sight like pait- of the 
intestines. This cardiac extremity of the stomach is, for ji short 
distance to the left of the entrance of the cesophagus, still verv 
narrow, but soon increases in size, till near its termination it 
attains a diameter quite three times that of the short pyloric 
portion. The length of this cardiac diverticulum of the stomach 


appears to vary from 2 to 6 inches, the size in each specimen 
probably depending on the amount of food obtained ])y the animal 
before it was captured. 

Dipliylla}—A small true molar in each jaw, and a rudimentary 
calcar. The single species 1), eamhita inhabits Brazil, and aj)pears 
to be much less abundant than Desmodin^ rvfus, from which, in 
addition to the characters already mentioned, it is distinguished by 
its slightly smaller size, the absence of a groove in the front of the 
lower lip, the non-development of the interfemoral membrane in the 
centre, and the peculiar form of the lower incisoi's, which are much 
expanded in the direction of the jaws and pectinated, forming a 
semicircular row touching each other, the outer pair being wider 
than the inner ones, and having six notches, the inner pair havincr 
only three notches. ® 

Fossil FhyUostomatidee . — Remains of Fmnpyrus spectrum, as well 
as of several species of Phyllostomo, or closely allied types, are found 
^ Spix, Sim, ct Vesp, Rrasil, p. 68 (1823). 
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in the cavern-deposits of Brazil. The mandible of a large Bat from 
the Upper Eocene Phosphorites of Central France, described as 
NecromantiSy has been referred to this family — a determination 
which, if confirmed, will be of great interest from a distributional 
point of view. 

Bibliography of Chiroptera . — G. E. Dobson, Catalogue of the Chiroptera in the 
Collection of the British Museum ^ 1878, including descriptions of all the species 
of Bats then known ; subsequent papers by the same author in Rep. Brit. Assoc., 
Froc. Aval. Soc., Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., and Bull. Soc. Zool. de France; by 
Peters in Monatsb. Akad. Wiss. Berlin; by 0. Thomas in Ann. Mag, Not. Hist,, 
Froc, Zool. Soc., and Ann. Mus. Genova ; and by J. Scully in Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. 
and Journ. As. Soc. Bengal ; H. A. Robin, Recherches Anatomiques siir les Mam- 
mi feres de VOrdre des ChirojMrcs, Paris, 1881 ; W. T. Blanford, “Notes on Indian 
Chiroptera,” Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, vol. Iviii. (1888). See also papers by Jentink, 
Bocage, and otners. 



CHAPTEE XIV 

THE OKDEK TEIMATES 

This order in the system of Linnseus includes Man, the Monkeys, 
the Lemurs, and the Eats. By common consent of all zoologists 
the last-named animals have been removed into a distinct order ; 
but with regard to the association of the others there has been, 
and still is, much difference of opinion. 

That all the Monkeys, from the highest Anthropoid Apes to 
the lowest Marmosets, form a natural and tolerably homogeneous 
group seems never to have been (juestioned; but whether the 
Lemurs on the one hand and Man on the other should be united 
with them in the same order are points of controversy. If, in 
accordance with the traditional views of zoologists, the former are 
still considered to be members of this order, they must foim a sub- 
order apart from all the others, with which they have really very 
little in common except the opposable hallux of the hind foot, a 
character also met with in the Opossums, and which is therefore of 
very secondary importance,^ 

Using the term Primates in this wider sense it is not easy to 
give any precise definition of the order. The dentition is diphy- 
odont and hetcrodont ; the number of incisors being very generally 
I, and that of the molars, with the exception of the Hapalidcey 
being f. The cheek-teeth are adapted for grinding, the molars 
being more complex than the premolars, and usually having four 
main tubercles, which may be either subconical or more or less 
compressed. The orbit is invariably surrounded by a ring of bone; 

^ For the arguments in favour of placing the Lemurs in a separate order 
see Milne-Edwards, Observations sur fpiel^pies points de I’embryologie des 
Lemuriens et sur les affinites zoologiqucs de cos aiiimaux,” in the Ann. des 
Sciences Nat. October 1871; and P. Gcrvais, ‘‘Encephalc des Lemures,” in 
Journ. de Zoologie, tom. i. p. 7. For those for retaining them among the 
Primates, see Mivart, ‘ ‘ On Lcpilemxir and ChirogaUus^ and on the Zoological 
Bank of the Lemuroidea,” in Proc. Zool. Soc. 1873, p. 484. 
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the clavicles are well developed ; and the radius and ulna are never 
united. The scaphoid and lunar of the carpus, and commonly also 
the centrale, remain distinct from one another. There are usually 
five digits furnished with well-developed nails in both the manus 
and the pes ; but the pollex may be rudimentary or wanting. The 
hallux, except in Man, is opposable to the other digits, and has a 
flat nail (absent in Simia) ; and the pollex, 
when present, is usually also more or less 
opposable. The terminal phalanges of 
the digits are flattened (except in the 
second digit of the pes of the Lemu- 
roidea), and not cleft at their extremities. 

The fingers and toes generally do not 
taper towards their extremities, but (ex- 
cept in Chirornys) are dilated, flattened, 
and rounded at their tij^s. The humerus 
hiis no entepi condylar foramen, nor the 
femur a third trochanter. In the ali- 
mentary canal (Fig. 324) the stomach is 
generally simple, although sacculated in 
the subfamily Sewnopithecimv of the 
Cercopithecidcv ; and there is always a 
crecum, which is generally of large size. 

The placenta may be either non-deciduous, 
or discoidal and deciduous. There are 
always two mammae in the pectoral 
region, except in Chiromi/S.- and the ,.,o. K,_Al„nentary canal „f 
testes descend into a scrotum. (Ifilitffo, 11 j <‘ ^rpealcr jwiriof the small 

The Lemuroidea are decidedly low in omitted, r/, duo- 

,, If • i* • 1 i deimiii; /, ileum; cm, cieeuni; r, 

the scale of organisation, their placenta- rectum, 
tion being of a lower type than that 

of the Insectivora ; and all the Primates retain generalised features 
in their pentadactylate limbs and more or less bunodoiit cheek-teeth. 
In respect to cerebral characters and other features the higher 
representatives of the order have, however, acquired a specialisation 
clearly indicating their right to occupy the highest position in the 
animal kingdom. So far as the available material admits of forming 
an opinion, fossil forms appear to indicate an intimate connection 
between the Lemuroidea and Insectivora, so that in some cases it is 
almost impossible to determine whether an extinct type should be 
referred to the former or to the latter grouj). It is noteworthy 
that while in all existing Primates the upper molars are of a quadri- 
tuberculate type, in the extinct Lemuroid genus Anaptomorphus 
they are trituberculate. 
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Suhm ' dei ' Lemuroidea. 

The Latin term Lemur was applied by Linnaeus to the typical 
representatives of the present group of Primates, having been sug- 
gested by the nocturnal habits and strange ghost-like appearance 
of some of its members. As these animals had previously no 
vernacular appellation in English, this name has been generally 
adopted, and is now completely anglicised, making “ Lemurs ” in 
the plural. The French call them 3Iakis, and the Gormans Halbaffen, 
in allusion to their forming a transition from monkeys to ordinary 
quadrupeds. For the same reason they arc called Prosimm by 
some systematic writers. When the name was bestowed by 
Linnaeus only five species were knowm, of which one, L, volans, 
Linn. (Galeopithecus wlans of modern writers), is now removed by 
common consent from the group. Notwithstanding the discovery 
of many new and curious forms, the Lemurs remain a very natural 
and circumscribed division of the animal kingdom, though no longer 
considered a single genus, but divided up into many genera and 
even families. 

The existing species are not numerous, and do not diverge 
widely in their organisation or habits, being all of small or moderate 
size, all adapted to an arboreal life, climbing with ease, and, as they 
find their living, which consists of fruits, leaves, birds’ eggs, small 
birds, reptiles, and insects, among the branches of the trees, they 
rarely have occasion to descend to the ground. None are aquatic, 
and none burrow in the earth. Many of the s})ecies, although by no 
means all, arc nocturnal in their habits, spending the day in sleep- 
ing in holes, or rolled up in a ball, perched on a horizontal branch, 
or in the fork of a tree, and seeking their food by night. Their 
geographical distribution is very peculiar; by far the larger pro- 
portion of species, including all those to which the term “ Lemur ” 
is now especially restricted, being exclusively inhabitants of Mada- 
gascar, where they are so abundant and widely distributed that it 
is said by M. Grandidier, who has contributed more than any other 
traveller to enrich our knowledge of the structure and manners of 
these animals, that there is not a little wood in the whole island 
in which some of them cannot be found. From Madagascar as a 
centre a few species less typical in character extend through the 
African continent westward as far as Senegambia, and others are 
found in the Oriental region as far east as the Philippine Islands 
and Celebes. 

The following are the essential characters by which the sub- 
order as a whole is distinguished from the Anthropoidea. Skull 
with the orbit opening freely into the temporal fossa beneath the 
postorbital bar (except in Tarsius ) ; and the lachrymal foramen 
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situated externally to the margin of the orbit (Fig. 327). The 
pollex and hallux are always well developed, the latter being 
especially large ; the second or index digit of the manus may be 
rudimentary ; while in the pes the second digit invariably termin- 
ates in a long pointed claw. The cerebral hemispheres do not 
completely overlap the cerebellum, and are but slightly convoluted. 
The uterus is bicornuate. The placenta is non-deciduate, and either 
diffused or ])ell shaped — the whole of the chorion except the 
cephalic pole being covered with villi ; and the allantois is of very 
great size. There may be abdominal mammte. Except in Chiromys^ 
the first pair of upper incisors are separated in the middle line. 
In marked contrast to the Anthrox^oidea, the middle or transverse 
portion of the colon is almost always folded or convoluted on 
itself. (See Fig. 324.) 

In subdividing the grou]) for the purpose of a more detailed 
descrix:)tion of the different animals of which it is comx30sed it must 
first 1)0 noted that there are two very aberrant forms, each rex^re- 
sented by a single sx)ccics — the little Tarshis of the Indian archi- 
pelago, and the singular Cldroiitys or Aye-aye, which, though an 
inhabitant of Madagascar, the headquarters of the suborder, and living 
in the same forests and under the same external conditions as the 
most tyj)ical Lemurs, exhibits a most remarkable sx')ecialisation in 
the structure of its limbs and teeth, the latter being modified so as 
to resemble, at least sux)erficially, those of the Rodents, in which 
order it was once x^laced. The differences between these two forms 
and the remaining Lemurs are so great that the whole suborder 
naturally divides itself into three families, the first of which may 
be again divided into four subfamilies. 


Family Lemurida-:. 

Upper incisors two on each side, small and sex)arated by an 
interval in the middle line. Upi3er canine large, conical, com- 
pressed, and pointed. Premolars two or three, molars three on 
each side above and below, with numerous more or less pointed 
cusps. In the front of the lower jaw are on each side two or three 
closely approximated, long, slender teeth lying almost horizontally 
and projecting forwards. These are generally considered to repre- 
sent the incisors and canine, but there is some doubt about their 
homologies, and they may be all considered as incisors, the canine 
being absent. The first lower premolar larger than those behind 
it, and shaped like a canine, of which it x^erforms the function 
(Fig. 35^7). The orbit and terax^oral fossa widely continuous beneath 
the bar of bone (formed by the frontal and jugal) constituting the 
posterior boundary of the former cavity. The fibula well developed 
and distinct from the tibia. All the digits of both feet (except the 
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second of the hind foot) with flat nails, and corresponding form of 
ungual phalanges. 

Subfamily Indrisinae. — The dentition of the adult consists of 
thirty teeth, usually expressed by the formula i i, c p H, m ; 
but, as indicated above, they may be i f, c i, p H, vi In the 
milk-dentition there are twenty-two teeth, the true molars of course 
not being represented, but there arc two additional teeth in the 
fore part of the lower jaw which have no successors in the permanent 
series. Hind limbs greatly develo})ed, but the tarsus normal. 
Hallux of large size, and very opposable. The other toes united 
at their base by a fold of skin, which extends as far as the end of 
the first phalanx. Mamma' two, pectoral. Ciecum very large, and 
colon extremely long and sjhrally coiled. 

The animals of this group are, as their organisation indicates, 
essentially arboreal, and feed exclusively on fruit, leaves, buds, and 
flowers. They are restricted geographically to the island of 
Madagascar. Among them are’ the largest; members of the sub- 
order. A detailed and beautifully illustrated account of their 
characters, external and internal, and distiibution and habits, 
is given in the HUfoire Naturelk tk Minhujamir, by A. Grandidier 
and Alphonse Milne-Edwards (1875). The s])ecies are not numerous 
and are distributed into three genera. 

Lulm } — Upper incisors subequal in size. Uj>per canine larger 
than the first premolar. Muzzle moderately long. Ears exserted. 
Carpus witho\tt an os centrale. Tail rudimentary. Vertebrie: 
C 7, I) 12, L 9, S 4, C 9. 

The only well-established s])ecies is the Indris (/. hirvicauduhi, 
Fig. 325), discovered by Sonnerat in 1780. It is the largest of 
the Lemurs, the length of the head and body being about 2 feet, 
and the tail 2 inches. It is very variable in colour, for although 
usually nearly black, marked with whitish spots pririci]vally in the 
lumbar region and forearm, individuals have been found quite 
white. It inhabits exclusively the forests of a part of the east 
coast of Madagascar, living in small troops of four or five in number, 
and resembling in most of its habits the animals of the next genus. 

Propithecusr — Second upper incisor much smaller than the first. 
Upper canine larger than the first premolar. Muzzle rather short. 
Ears short, concealed by the fur. An os centrale in the carpus. 
Tail long. Vertebrje : C 7, D 12, L 8, S 3, C 28. , 

The species are all subject to great variations in colour, which 
has led to much difficulty in discriminating them, and to much 
confusion of synonymy. (Irandidier and Milne-Edwards recognise 
three as certainly distinct — P. diadema, P. verreauxii, and P. 
coromtus (Fig. 326). Some of these are to be found in almost 
’ Geoffrey, Macf. Encyclop, 2d ann. vol. i. ]). 46 (1796), ‘‘Indri.” 

2 Bennett, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1832, p. 20. 
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every part of the island of Madagascar, living in the woods in small 
l)ands of six or eight together, and feeding exclusively on buds, 
flowers, and berries. Their powerful hind limbs enable them to 
leap from tree to tree, often to a distance of 10 yards, without any 
apparent effort, and thus seeming to fly through the air. When 
obliged to descend to the ground to pass from one clump of trees 



Fift. 325. — lij<lris bicvicavdata). tYoiu Miliio-Edwards aiul Giandkiicr, 

Mainmiferc$ dc M(ulafja<icarj pi. 12. 


to another they do not run on all fours, but stand erect, and 
throwing their arms above their heads progress l)y a series of short 
jumps, producing an effect which is described by travellers who 
have seen them thus in their native haunts as exceedingly ludicrous. 
They arc not nocturnal, but most active in the morning and even- 
ing, remaining seated or coiled up among the branches during the 
heat of the day. They are naturally of a quiet and gentle disposi- 
tion, and do not show much intelligence. All the species are also 
less vociferous than the true Lemurs, only when alarmed or angered 
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making a noise which has been compared to the clucking of a fowl. 
Like the rest of the subfamily they never have more than a sino'le 
young one at a time. ^ 

Second upjier incisor larger than the first. Upper 


ifS 


m 






'-'S/n 


(I-iG. Z2^,^Propmecus coromtus. (Proui Milue-EdwarUs and Grandidicr, Mammifhes tU 
Madagascar, pi 7.) 

eanine scarcely larger than the first premolar. Muzzle very short. 
Ears very small and hidden in the fur, which is very soft and 
woolly. Carpus without an os centrale. Tail long. Vertebr£e: C 7 
E 11, L 9, S 3, 0 23. 

One species, A. Imiger, the Woolly Lemur, or Avahis, consider- 
ably smaller than any of the last genus. It differs from them in 

^ Jourdan, Mtm. de V Institute vol. ii. p. 231 (1834). 
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its habits, being quite nocturnal, and not associating in small troops, 
but being always met with either alone or in pairs. It is very 
slow in its movements, and rarely descends to the ground, but 
when it does it walks upright like the other Lidrisinw, It is found 
throughout the forests which clothe the mountains on the east coast 
of Madagascar, and also in a limited district on the north-west 
coast, the specimens from the latter locality being of smaller size 
and rather difierent in colour. 

Subfamily Lemurinse. — The dentition in the adult consists of 
thirty-six teeth, which, as usually enumerated, are i |, c p f , m 4}. 
In the fore part of the lower jaw are on each side three elongated, 
compressed, jirocumbent teeth, of which the outer, usually con- 
sidered the homologuc of the canine, is larger than the others. All 
the forms have long tails. Hind limbs not of the same dispropor- 
tionate size as in the last group ; and the coecum much less devel- 
oped. Tarsus but slightly elongated, the calcancum being always 
less than one-fourth the length of the tibia. Toes of the hind feet 
free to the base. HabiUt, Madagascar, and some of the adjacent 
Comoro Islands. 

This gi*ou[) con tain kS the typical Lemurs, or rather those to 
which the term is now chiefly restricted. Two somewhat aberrant 
members make it necessary to divide it into three genera. 

Lemur } — Upper incisors separated by an interval in the middle, 
and not hi contact with each other or the canine, in front of which 
they arc both placed. Muzzle elongated. Ears conspicuous and 
tufted. Mamm<T- two, pectoral. Vertebne : C 7, D 12, L 7 (or 1) 
13, L 6), S 3, C 27. 

Animals much about the size of a common Cat, with Fox-like 
faces, soft thick fur, and long tails ivell clothed with hair. Not 
having the same 
disproportionate 
size of the liml)s 
as the last group, 
they are much 
more quadru- 
pedal in theii’ 
actions, walking 
on the ground 
or running along 
the branches of 
trees on all four 
feet, but also 
jumping with 

marvellous agility. They are gregarious, living in small troops, 
are diurnal in their habits, but most active towards evening, when 
^ Linn. Syst. Nat, 12tli ed. vol. i. p. 44 (1766). 
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they make the Avoods resound Avith their loud cries. They feed 
not only on fruits and buds, but also on eggs, young birds, 
and insects. When at rest or sleeping they generally coil 
their long, bushy tails around their bodies, apparently for the 
sake of the Avarnith it affords. They Inwe either one or tAvo 
young ones at a birth, Avhich are at first nearly naked, and are 



Fio. 3'2b. — The Lvuiwr {Lemur catto) 


carried about, hanging close to and almost concealed by the hair of 
the mother’s belly. After a while they change their position and 
mount upon the mother’s back, where they are carried about until 
they are able to climb and leiip by themselves. Though no member 
of the Inthinm-. has as yet lived long enough in captivity to be 
brought alive to Europe, various species of Lcmurim-. are commonly 
soon in menageries, and often breed in England. They present a 
great tendency to variation in their colouring, in consequence of 
which many nominal species have been made. The most distinct, and 
at the same time most beautiful, is the Ring-tailed Lemui- {L. catta., 
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Fig. 328), of a delicate gray colour, and with a long tail marked 
with alternating rings of black and white. This is said by Mr. G. 
A. Shaw ^ to be an exception to all the other liCmurs in not being 
arboreal, but living chiefly among rocks and bushes. Pollen, how- 
ever, says that it inhabits the forests of the south-west parts of 
Madagascar, living, like its congeners, in considerable troops, and 
not differing from them in its habits. He adds that it is extremely 
gentle, and active and graceful in its movements, and utters at 
intervals a little plaintive cry like that of a domestic cat. All the 
others have the tail of uniform colour. The largest species is i. 
varius, the Kufied Lemur, sometimes black and white, and some- 
times reddish-brown, the variation api)arently not depending on 
sex or age, but on the individual. In L, mamco the male is black 
and the female red. L. movijo::^ 1 j, coUaris, and L. alhifrons are 
other well-known species. 

Ilapalemurr — Upper incisors very small, subequal, separated 
Avidely in the middle line. Those of either side in contact with each 
other and with the canine, the posterior one being placed on the 
inside, and not in front of the latter. Muzzle very shoi't and 
truncated. Mammae foiu*. There is apparently but one species, 
11. gnsea.% smaller than any of the true Lemurs, of a dark gray 
colour, Avith round face and short ears. It is quite nocturnal, and 
lives chiefly among bamboos, subsisting on the young shoots. A 
second species has been named H. simiis, but it is doubtful if it is 
more than a variety. 

Lepidoleiimr.^ — Upper incisors absent or rudimentary. Muzzle 
more elongated than in the last. No distinct os centrale in the 
carpus. L. mustelinm is the best-knoAvn species. It has, at all 
events Avhen adult, no upper incisors. It is rare, and like 
llapalemur nocturnal in its habits. A second closely allied s})ecies, 
but Avith better developed premaxillje, containing a pair of small 
styliform incisors, has been described by Petci's ^ under the Jiame 
of Mtjxocehus CLinicep><. 

Subfamily Galaginse. — Dentition as in LemAuinWy from Avhich 
the members of this subfamily are distinguished by the elongation 
of the tarsus, caused by a peculiar modification of the calcaneum 
and the navicular, the distal })ortion of the former and the Avhole 
of the latter having the form of almost cylindrical rods placed side 
by side, while the other bones retain nearly their normal form and 
proportion. 

Chirogaleus.^^ — Last upper premolar very much smaller than the 
first molar, with only one external cusp. The animals included 

^ Prdt. Zool. Boe. 1879, p. 132. - Gray, Proc. Zool, Boc, 1870, p. 829, 

^ I. Geoffrey, Cat. Mus. Hist. Nat. Paris, ]>. 75 (1851). Amended from 
LepiUmur. ** Moiiatsh. Ak. Berlin, 1874, p. 690, 

® Geoffrey, Ann, dn Mns6um, vol. xix. p. 171 (1812). 

44 
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under this name appear to form a transition between the true 
Lemurs and the Galagos. The genus was originally established by 
Geolfroy St. Hilaire in 1812 for the reception of three species 
only known at that time by drawings made in Madagascar by the 
traveller Commerson. Subsecpient discoveries have brought to 
light several others that may be referred to it, including one or 
two which are sometimes considered as forming a genus apart under 
the name of Microcehui>. They are all small, some being less than 
a rat in size, loTig-tailcd, and nocturnal in their habits. One of the 
largest, Cl finrifcr, is of a reddish-gray coloui*, and distinguished 
by a dark median stripe on its back which divides on the top of 
the head into two branches, one of which passes forwards above 
each eye. The most interesting peculiarity of these animals, a 
knowledge of which we owe to M. Grandidier, is that certain species 
(C, scDiiati, C. gliroides, C. mUiiy etc.) during the dry season coil them- 
selves up in holes of trees aiul pass into a state of torpidity like 
that of the hibernating animals in the winter of northern climates. 
Before this takes place an immense deposit of fat accumulates 
upon certain parts of the body, especially upon the basal portion of 
the tail, which has then dimensions corresponding to that of the 
well-known fat-tailed Sheep of the Cape, but which by the time 
they emerge from their torpor has Jicquired its normal j)roportions. 
The smallest species, to which many names have been given 
{C, pnsillu.% rufus, sinifhi, etc.), lives among the small blanches on 
the tops of the highest trees, feeding on fruit and insects, and 
making nests which resemble those of birds. 

Galago} — Last upjier premolar with two large external cusps, 
and nearly equalling the first molar in size. Caloaneum about one- 
third the length of the tibia, and the navicular much longer than 
the cuboid. Vertebra?: C 7, D 13, L G, 8 3, C 22-26. Tail long,* 
and generally bushy. Ears large, rounded, naked, and capable of 
being folded at the will of the animal. Mamma? four, two pectoral 
and two inguinal. 

The Galagos differ from all the Lemuroids previously mentioned, 
inasmuch as they arc inhabitants, not of Madagascar, but of the 
African continent, being widely distributed in the wooded districts 
from Senegambia in the west to Abyssinia in the east, and as far 
south as Natal. They pass the day in sleep, but are very active at 
night, feeding on fruit, insects, and small birds. When they 
descend to the ground they sit upright, and ‘move about by jump- 
ing with their hind legs, like jerboas and kangaroos. They are 
pretty little animals, varying in size from that of a small cat to less 
than a rat, with large eyes and ears, soft woolly fur, and long tails. 
There are several species, of which G. crassicaudatus, from Mozam- 
bique, is the largest. A similar species, or perhaps variety, from 
^ Geoffrey, 3fag, Encyclop, 2d ami. vol. i. p. 49 (1796). 
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Angola is G, Qmntieri. 0. garmtti, cUleni, mahoU, demidoffi, and 
senegalensis are other recognised species. The last-mentioned was 
the first known to science, having been brought from Senegal by 
Adanson, and described in 1796 by Geoffroy, who adopted the 
name Galago^ by which it was said to be called by the natives. 

Subfamily Lorisinse. — Dental formula as in Lemunncp. Index 
finger very short, sometimes rudimentary and nailless. Fore and 
hind limbs nearly equal in length. Tarsus not specially elongated. 
Pollex and hallux diverging widely from the other digits, the hallux 
especially being habitually directed backwards. Tail short or quite 
rudimentary. Mamma^. two, pectoral. 

A small group of very peculiar animals, of essentially nocturnal 
habits, and i*emarkable for the slowness of their movements. They 
arc completely arboreal, their limbs being formed only for climbing 
and clinging to branches, not for jumping or running. They have 
rounded heads, veiy large eyes, short ears, and thick, short, soft 
fur. They feed not only 011 vegetable substances, but, like many 
of the Leminidw, on insects, eggs, and also birds, which they steal 
upon while roosting at night. None of the species are found in 
Madagascar. One of the greatest anatomical i)eculiarities of these 
animals is tlie breaking up of the large arterial trunks of the limbs 
into numerous small i)arallel branches, constituting a rete mimhile^ 
which is found also in the Sloths, with which the Loris are some- 
times confounded on account of the slowness of their movements. 
The animals of this group arc usually divided into four genera, 
though the characters by which they arc separated are very trivial. 
There are more properly two natural divisions. 

A. Characterised by the index finger being small, but having 
the complete number of phalanges, and by their Asiatic habitat. 

Those form the genus Lovh of Geoftroy St. Hilaire (1796), 
Stenopsoi Illigcr (1811), but they were in 1812 divided by Geoffroy 
into two genera, Njjcticclms and Loris, a division which has been 
accepted by most modern zoologists. 

Nycticehus} — First upper incisor larger than the second, which 
is often early deciduous. Inner margins of the orljits separated 
from each other by a narrow flat space. Nasal and premaxillary 
bones projecting but very slightly in front of the maxillae. Body 
and limbs stout. No external tail. Vertebric : C 7, 1) 17, L 6, S 3, 
C 12. The species are N, tardigradus, the common Slow Lemur or 
Loris, of the Malay Countries, Sumatra, and Borneo ; N, javanicus, 
of Java ; and N. cinerens (Fig. 329) of Siam and Cochin China. The 
habits of all are much alike. They lead a solitary life in the 
recessei of large forests, chiefly in mountainous districts, where they 
sleep during the day in holes or fissures of large trees, rolled up 
into a ball, with the head between the hind legs. On the approach 
^ Geoffroy, Ann. du Musium, vol xix. pp. 162, 163 (1812). 
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of evening they awake ; and during the night they ramble among 
the branches of trees, slowly and quietly, in search of their food, 
which consists of tender leaves and fruit, small birds, insects, and 
mice. When in quest of living prey they move noiselessly till quite 
close, and then suddenly seize it with one of their hands. The 
female produces but one young one at a time. L, tardigradiis was 
placed by Linnaeus at the head of the list of species of his genus 
Lemur, and its habits dou])tless suggested the generic name which 



Fig, 320.— The Gray Loris (Nyctkebns ciiiereus). Fiom A, Milnc-Edwards, N. Archives 
du Mtiscuiiit vol, ill. pi, 3. 


was transferred by GeofFroy to the less nocturnal and spectre-like 
Madagascar members of the group.^ 

Loris ,^ — Clipper incisors very small and equal. Dibits very large, 
and only separated in the middle line above by a thin vertical plate 
of bone. Nasals and premaxillse produced forwards considerably 
beyond the anterior limits of the maxilLoe, and supporting a pointed 
nose. Body and limbs slender. No external tail. Vertebrfe : C 7, 
D 14, L 9, S 3, C 6. This genus is represented only by the Slender 
Loris (L. gracilis) of Southern India and Ceylon (Fig. 330). This 
species is common in some of the forest regions of Southern India, 
and may be purchased in the bazaars at Madras, its eyes being 
regarded as a remedy by the natives for ophthalmic diseases. It is 
a strange -looking creature, about the size of a squirrel, of a 
yellowish-brown colour, with large, prominent eyes, pointed nose, 

u 

^ For the anatomy of this genus, see J. L. C. Shroeder van der Kolk and 
W. Vrolik, “ Recherches d’Anatomie comparec sur le genre Stenops d’llliger,” Jn 
Bijdragen tot de Dierhunde, Part I, Amsterdam, 1848-54. 

2 Geoffroy, Mag, Encyclop, 2d ann. vol. i. p. 48 (1796). 
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long thill body, long, angularly bent, slender limbs, and no tail. 
Its habits, according to Mr. W. T. Blanford,^ are “very similar 
to those of 
Nycticebns tardi- 
gradus, except 
that the Slender 
Loris is rather 
quieter in its 
movements, 
though still slow 
in general. Like 
its ally, it is 
purely nocturnal 
and arboreal, 
living upon 
shoots and young 
leaves, insects, 
birds' eggs, birds, 
and lizards. It 
is said to be very 
fond of honey or 
syrup. It sleeps 
rolled up in a 

ball with its head between its legs, grasping its perch with its arms." 

i>. Index fingers reduced to a mere tubercle Avithout nail. Both 
the known species are from West Africa. 

Perodidicus,^ — A short tail, about a third of the length of the 
trunk. Two or three of the anterior dorsal vertebrae have very 
long slender spinous pi ocesses which in the living animal project 
beyond the general level of the skin, forming distinct conical pro- 
minences, covered only by an exceedingly thin and naked integu- 
ment. The Potto, P, 2 ^otU)y is one of the oldest known members of 
the lemuroid group, having been described in 1705 by Bosman, 
who met with it in his voyage to Guinea. It was, hoAvever, lost 
sight of until IS 25, Avhen it Avas re-discovered in Sierra Leone, and 
fully described by Bennett in 1830 under the name of Perodicticus 
geoffroyi. Bennett's generic name has been retained, but the specific 
name bestoAved by Gmelin, adopted from Bosnian, has been restored. 
It is also found in the Gaboon. It is strictly nocturnal, and slower 
in its movements even than Nydicehus tardigmdvSy Avhich otherwise 
it much resembles in its habits. 

A second species, the Awantibo (P, calfth(ireni<is\ rather smaller, 
and ^ore delicately made, with smaller hands and feet and rudi- 
mentary tail, constitutes the genus Arctocelms of Gray. It is found 
* ^ Mammalia of British Indian p. 48 (1888). 

® Bennett, Proc, Zool, Soe. 1839, p. 109. 



Kio. 331). —'riu' SU‘u<lfr Loii^ {ijiris (jim iliti). From Blaiiford, 
Mamvutha of British India, p. 47. 
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at Old Calabar, and is very rare, only a few individuals having as 
yet been met with. Vertebrae : C 7, D 15, L 7, S 3, C 9.^ 


FiDmly Tarsiid-E. 

Dentition : % c }, p m ; total 34. The first upper 
incisor large, and in contact with its fellow of the opposite side. 
Canine of moderate size. Molars with numerous pointed cusps. 
Lower canine semi-erect, its apex dii crging from that of the single 
incisor. First lower premolar smaller than those behind it. Orbit 
to a large extent separated from the temporal fossa by a bony 
partition. Fibula slender, with its lower half confluent wdth the 
tibia. Second and third digits of the hind foot with compressed 
claws ; all the other digits of both feet with flat nails. Calcancum 
and navicular bone of the foot elongated as in the Chirogales and 
Galagos, but to a still greater extent. Colon short and not folded. 
Vertebra^ : C 7, D 13, L G, S 3, C 27. 

Tarslus.^ — The family contains the single genus 7'arsius, of 
which but one species is known, T. ^miraniy the Tarsier, a very 
singular little animal, rathet* smaller than an English s(|uiiTel, with 
very large eyes and ears, a long thin tail, tufted at the end, and 
immensely elongated tiirsal portion of the foot, in allusion to which 
its generic name was given to it. It inhabits the forests of many 
of the islands of the Indo-Malayan archipelago, including Sumatra, 
Borneo, Celebes, and some of the Phili])i)ines, feeds chicjfly on insects 
and lizards, sleeps during the day, but is tolerably active at night, 
moving chiefly by jumping from ])lace to place, an action for which 
the structure of its hind legs, which ])resent a curious resemblance 
to those of frog, seems particularly well adapted. It is rare, not 
more than two being generally found together, and only brings 
forth one young at a time.^ 


Family Chiromyid.e. 

Dentition of adult \ i c §, p 'in J ; total 18. Incisors very 
large, compressed, curved, with persistent pulps and enamel only in 
front, as in Rodents. Teeth of cheek series with flat, very indis- 
tinctly tubcrculated crowns. In the young the first set of teeth 
more resemble those of the normal lemurs, being i |, c m |, all 
very small. Orbit surrounded by a ring of bone posteriorly, beneath 
which it communicates freely with the temporal fossa. Fibula well 

' For the anatomy of P. potto, see Van der Hoeven and Van Campen {Oivtleed- 
kundige Ondcrzock van den Potto van Bosnian, 18.59) for P. calaharcnsis, Huxley, 
Proc.Zool, Soc» 1864, p. 314. ^ Storr, Prodromus Meth, Mamvn. (1780). 

® H. Burmeister, Beitrage zur ndkreren Kenntnissder gattuny Tarsim, 1840. 
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developed and distinct from the tibia. All the digits of both feet 
with pointed rather compressed claws, except the hallux, which has 
a 'flattened nail. Middle digit of the hand excessively attenuated. 
Vertebrae : C 7, D 12, L 6, S 3, C 27. 

Chiromys } — This family, like the last, is formed for the recep- 
tion of a single genus, Chiromys,^ containing one species, C\ wacla- 
yascariensis, the Aye-aye, an animal about the size of a cat, with a 
broad rounded head, short face, and large and naked ears. It has 
very large hands and long thin fingers ^vith pointed claws, one of 
which (the middle 
or third) is remark- 
aide for its extreme 
slenderness. The 
foot resembles that 
of the <>ther lemurs 
in its large opposable 
hallux, with a flat 
nail, Imt all the 
othei* toes have 
pointed com})ressed 
claws, like that of 
the second toe in 
the Lemunnx and 
the second and third 
i n the 2\frsii(hv. l^iil 
long and busby. General colour dark b]*own, the outer fur being 
long and rather loose, with a woolly undercoat. Mammse two, 
inguinal in position. It is a native of Madagascar, wdiere it was 
discovered by Sonnerat in 1780. The specimen brought to Paris by 
that traveller was the only one known until 1860. Since then many 
others have been obtained, and they may frequently be seen living in 
the gardens of the Zoological Society of London, Like so many of 
the Lemurs, the Aye-aye is completely nocturnal in its habits, living 
either alone or in })airs, chiefly in the bamboo forests. Observations 
upon captive specimens have led to the conclusion that it feeds princi- 
pally on succulent juices, especially of the sugar-cane, which it obtains 
by tearing open the hard woody circumference of the stalk with its 
strong incisor teeth. It is said also to devour certain species of 
wood-boring caterpillars, which it obtains by first cutting down 
with its teeth upon their burrows, and then picking them out 
of their retreat with the claw of its attenuated middle finger. It 

^ Cuvier, ‘‘Table do Class.” in Lemons d'Anat, Couq). vol. i. (1800). 

2 I# was first named Dauhentonia by Geoffroy ; but this name was withdrawn 
by its author in favour of Chiromys, as it had been previously given to a genus 
in the vegetable kingdom. This would not, however, constitute preoccupation 
according to the modern rules of nomenclature. 



Ffo. 3:31.— Skull of Avo-ay*‘ {CIki'oiuhs 'tim(lafjai}i'nrle)ii<ii), x i 
Mus. Hoy. Coll. Surgetms. 
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constructs largo ball-like nests of dried leaves, lodged in a fork 
of the branches of a tree with the opening on one side. The 
resemblance of its teeth to those so characteristic of the Kodentia 
caused it to be placed formerly in that order, and it was only 'when 
its anatomical characters w^ere fully known that its true affinities 
with the Lemurs became apparent.^ 

Exiind Lemuroids. 

The discoveries of the last few years have revealed the former 
existence, both in Europe and North America, of a number of 
extinct animals more or less closely allied to the living Lemurs, 
which are of especial interest as showing in some instances characters 
of a more generalised type than is the case with the living 
representatives of the suborder. It is, however, in some cases very 
difficult to determine whether these extinct forms should be referred 
to the Lemuroidea or Insectivora ; and if those naturalists are I’ight 
who regard these groups as survivors of a very generalised ancestral 
type of mammalian organisation, it is to be expected that as we 
recede in time we should find that the two groups show more and 
more marked signs of a natural connection. The earliest reference 
of one of these extinct Upper Eocene types to the Primates was 
made in 1862 by Professor L. Rlitimeyer, of Basle, who described 
part of an upper jaw with three teeth from the so-called Bohnerz 
of Egerkingen, near Soleure in Switzerland, under the name of 
Ccenopithmis lemuroickii, regarding the animal to which the specimen 
Monged as partaking of the characters both of the Tjomurs and the 
Aitierican Monkeys. Most other piiheontologists refused, however, 
to accept this determination, and it was not until many years 
later that the researches of Gaudry and Filhol showed not only 
that (Jeenopitheens was indeed a true Lemuroid, but also that it was 
either identical with or closely allied to a form described by Cuvier 
in the early part of this century under the name of Ada pis and 
regarded as referable to the Ungulata. Later researches ha\'e 
brought to light other Lemuroids in the Tertiaries of both the Old 
and the New World ; and it is very noteworthy that all these types 
seem to have disappeared from both regions with the close of the 
upper portion of the Eocene period. 

Among the more interesting of the forms which are generally 
regarded as true Lemuroids we may first mention a small species 
from the Quercy Phosphorites, of which the hinder cheek-teeth arc 
shown in Fig. 332, A^ which was originally described as Nem*olemur 
antiguits, but appears to be geiierically identical with Micro^lmrus 

^ R. Owen, “On the Aye-aye,” in Trans, Zool, Soc, 1862, vol. v. p, 33 ; 
W. Peters, “Ueber die Saugethior - Gattung Chiromys^'* in Ahhand, K&nigL 
Ahad, der WissenscJiaftenf Berlin, 1865, p. 79. 
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erinaceu,% of the upper Eocene of Hampshire, of which the corre- 
sponding teeth are shown in B of the same figure. In this genus, 
according to Dr. Schlosser, the dental formula is i f, c p 5 , m 
or the same as in the existing Tarsim ; but it is not improbable that 
in some instances the fii’st loAver jwemolar may have been developed. 
The upper molars of ilf. ninacens differ from those of M, antiqima 
by the simpler structure of their columns and the smaller size of 
the external cingulum, which lacks the median cusp found in the 
latter. The angle of the mandible is produced into a large hook- 
like flange which at once 
distinguishes the genus 
from all existing Lemurs ; 
and the anterior lower 



premolar is not canine- 
like. M. anti<pms is of 
very small size, but the 
larger M. edwanhi of the 
same dei)Osits comes 
nearer in dimensions to 
M, eri'uacem. The upper 
molars decrease in size 




Fkj. 332.— The lust ll\e n;;ht upper cheek-teeth of Jfioro- 
• ha I'lis antiquus (.4) and ^J^cr()ck^^’nls erinacens (Ji). Twice 
natural si/e, and natural size. 


from the first to the third, the first and second having a median 
cusp in the external cingulum, by which they are readily dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding teeth of the under-mentioned 
genus Iff/ojfmlus. The third upper molar diftei’s from that of 
Hyopsodva by its small size and the abortion of its posterior columns. 
The skull approximates to that of the living genus Galago, exhibit- 
ing the same inflation of the auditory bulla. The upper molars 
are also not unlike one species of that genus, but the fourth upper 
premolar has but one outer cusp, as in Chirognleus. 

The small Anapiomovphm, from the North American Eocene, 
has a skull of about the same size as that of the smallest species of 
Microchivrns, but the dental formula is i -H, c \, p -H, at and the 


upper molars are of the tritubercular type. 

The well-known Adapts (Apli(dothenum or Palavlemur), of the 
Upper Eocene of France and England, difters from all existing 
Lemuroids in possessing four premolars the dental formula being 
i -|, c \ , p 4-, m ij. The fourth upper premolar has two outer cusps, 
and the upper molars (Fig. 333) resemble those of Lepidolemar and 
Hapalemur, while the lower canine is a well-developed tooth per- 
forming the usual function of biting against the canine of the upper 
jaw. The lower incisors have upright, spatulate crowns, as in the 
true .Apes. The skull is said to approximate in contour to that of 
Ffopitheem, The typical A. parisiemis is of comparatively small 
size, but the species of which the upper cheek-teeth are shown in 


^ One specimen has been seen with only three lower premolars. 
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Fki. 333.— Tl»e left upper elieek-tcetU 
of A ilnpis iiuvjimy from the Upiier Eoeone 
ot Hampshire. 


the woodcut is of much larger dimensions. The skull of A, magmy 
which measures upwards of 4 inches in length, resembles that of 
A, jparisiensis in its general characters, but is modified much in the 
way that the skulls of larger animals differ from the smaller ones of 
the same natural group. Thus the brain-chamber and orbits are 
relatively smaller, the face larger, the muscular crests more 

developed, and the constriction be- 
tween the cere])ral and the facial 
portion of the skull more marked. 
These modifications remove the skull 
in its general characters still farther 
from the existing Lemurs — so much 
so that M. Filhol refers it and the 
other species of Aihtpis to a distinct 
zoological type, intermediate between 
the lemurs and the pachyderms, to 
which he gives the name of Pacliy- 
lemuricnSy but later researches do not support this view. As 
mentioned above, it has been suggested that Cienopifheens lemnroides 
is inseparable from Adaph parmensi% but the postero- internal 
column of the upper molars is said to be larger. The genera 
Tornitherbun and Noihardn..% of the Eocene of the Lnited States, 
appear to be tdlied to Adopis, but the second has a larger lower 
canine. The same deposits have also yielded more or less imper- 
fect remains of other forms departing more widely from the existing 
Lemuroid type. Of these Jff/opsodtf,% of the Wasatch and Bridger 
Eocene of the United States, has the dental formula i H, c \y p *}, 
Hi The quadrituberculate upper molars have well -developed 
accessory intermediate columns (protoconule and mctaconule), and 
thus resemble those of Microchferus ; the external surfaces of the 
outer columns of their teeth being flattened, with vertical ridges 
and a distinct cingulum. The third u})per mohu* has its postero- 
internal column (hypocone) partly aborted, but is otherwise as well 
developed as the preceding molars. Microi^yopay of the North 
American Eocene, apt)ear8 to have been 
an allied form in which there were prob- 
ably only three premolars. 

The genera Protoadapds and PlcsvidapiSy 
from the lowest Eocene of Rheims, may 
not improbably be regarded as primitive 
Lemuroids. The lower molars are quin- 
quetubercular, and not unlike those of 
Mkrosyops ; the dental formula of the 
lower jaw is i % cl, p 3-4, m 3 in the 
lii'st-named genus, but in the second the 

dentition is reduced to i f-, o ^y p f, m In Plesiadapis the lower 



Fio. 334. — The right upper 
cheek-teeth of PlcHladapU remen- 
ftis; from tlic IjcwcHt Eocene of 
Rhciins. x 1. p, 8, 4, ix'einolars ; 
m, 1, 2, 3, molars. (From Osborn.) 
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and the first u})i)er incisor are enlarged, the u])per molars 
(Fig. 334) tritubercular, and the lower quadritubercular. Itidrodm, 
of the lowest Eocene of the United States, resembles Flesiadapis in 
its tritubercular upper molars, and appears to have a nearly similar 
dental formula. Mixodectcii, of the same deposits, was probably a 
more or less closely allied type. Pehjcodus of the Wasatch Eocene 
of North America, in which the hallux was not opposable, and 
CnjptojdiltecHs of the German Eocene, may be i-egarded as veiy 
generalised Lemuroids. 

iJib/iofjntji/tj/. — nicw<nksand ineuioirs on particular families and genera 
referred to above, see St. (1. ^livart, “N(»tes on tlie Crania and Dentition of 
tlio Lcniuridtr," in Proc. Zoul. Soc. 1801 (]>p. 611-018) and 1867 (pp. 960-975); 
^Mivart and Miiiie, “On the Anatonn^ of the Lrniuwidea,'' in Trana. Zool. Soc. 
1872, vol. vii. }»p. 1-118 ; AV. Turner, “On the Placentation of the Lemurs,” in 
Phil. Trans, voh clxvi. }>p. f)09-r>87 ; F. Polhoi and D. Van Dam, Pccherclics 
sar ht. Fi/unr de Mndjujitscnr. 2’“'^' parte, “ Alammifcres,” 18GS. For the fossil 
types see M. S(*h]oss('r, “Die Affen., Leniuivn, etc., des Eurupaischeu Tertiars,” 
in liclfr. P(d. 1888. 


Snhordrr AXTIIUopoiDKA. 

This su])ordcr includes the whole of the remaining members of 
the Primatc.s, namely, those animals commonly known as Marmosets, 
Monkeys, Ihiboons, and Apes, together with Man himself. The 
oharacter.s by which the Anthropoidea are distinguished as a whole 
from the Leniuroidoa may be summarised as follows. Skull with 
the orbit separated fi’om the temporal fossa by a vertical plate of 
bone joining the ])ostorbital bar, and the laclirymal foramen situated 
within the margin of the orbit. Pollex sometimes rudimentary or 
absent ; second digit of maims always well develojied, and that of 
the ])es usually with a flattened nail (not so in llapalidw). The 
cerebral hemis])heres of the brain either completely or almost 
comi)letely cover the cerebellum, and are much convoluted. 
Uterus not hicornuate. The placenta is deciduate and discoidal ; 
and the allantois is small. There arc never a]>dominal mamnne. As 
additional points of distinction from the Leniuroidea, it may be 
mentioned that the anterior cornu of the hyoid is shorter than the 
posterior; the inner jiair of upper incisors are in conLict in the 
middle line ; and the transverse portion of the colon extends unin- 
terruptedly across the abdomen. 

The Anthropoidea may be divided into the five families — Hapor 
HdWy Cehidte, Cercopitheculce, JSimiidie, and JIominid(v, of which the 
first aijd second are confined to the New, and the third and fourth 
to the Old World. 

In noticing some of the salient featui'cs in the external and 
internal structure of the Anthropoidea it will be found convenient 
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to allude to all the members of the first four families as Apes, in 
contradistinction to Man. In respect to relative size the extremes 
are found in the Gorilla on the one hand and Hapale on the other; 
the difference in this respect between these two forms being greater 
than that between Man and a Squirrel. The relative proportions 
between the limbs and the body, and also between the fore and 
hind limbs, are subject to great variation. Thus in Ilfflobaies and 
Afeles both pairs of limbs are much elongated; in the former case 
the pectoral being much longer than the pelvic pair (Fig. 335). 
In other cases, as in the Oi‘aug (Fig. 354), while the arms are very 
long, the legs are short; but in the subfamily Cncopithecincv both 
pairs are short and subequal. Only in the Hapalidce and some of 
the Cehidw are the legs proportionately as long as in Man. 

The tail is as much as three times the length of the body in 
A teles; while in the Simiuhn it is totally absent. In the majority 
of genera it is long in all the species ; but in some cases, as in 
it may be either long, short, or absent in the diflerent 
species of a single genus. 

Equally marked variations occur in the shape of the head. 
Thus in A teles it is rounded; while in the Orang it is elevated 
vertically ; in Clmjsothru it is produced posteriorly ; and in the 
Baboons {(Jynocepholus) it is characterised by the great production 
of the muzzle and the terminal position of the nostrils, whereby a 
characteristic Dog-like form is assumed. The eyes are always 
directed for^'ards, and are never more separated from one another 
than in Man, although, as in Chrysolhrh\ they may be closer 
together. They are of very large size in Kydipithrevs^ while in the 
Baboons they are relatively small in proportion to the size of the 
head. The ears are invariably well developed, and are usually 
pointed at their postero-su}>eiior angle. Those of man arc charac- 
terised by the soft depending portion known as the ‘‘lobule,’^ of 
which there is a rudiment in the Ciorilla. In the majority of Ape.s 
the nose is but very slightly prominent ; but it attains an extra- 
ordinary development in Nimdis larvaiu,% and is scarcely less 
remarkable in ^^Seinnopithecus roxellaiue (Fig. 349). Among the 
Gibbons the Hoolock has a distinctly aquiline nose. The nostrils 
are terminal in the true Baboons ; and while in all the Old World 
Apes they are approximated, in those of the New World they are 
separated by a broad septum. With the exception of the Orang, 
the lips of the Apes are thin. 

The poilex makes a nearer approach in foimi to the human 
thumb in the Chimpanzee than in any other Ape. Man differs 
from all the Apes in having the hallux frequently longer instead of 
shorter than the other digits of the foot. The hallux of the Orang 
is peculiar in having no nail, but in other cases the nail is flat ; the 
nails of the other digits of the Apes are never quite flat, and in 
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some of the Cehidai they are decidedly com])ressed laterally, ^vhile 
in the Ilapalidm they assume the form of sharp and curved claws. 

All the Apes have the greater j)art of the body well clothed 
with hair. In the Gibbons and the (•ercopitheddw the buttocks have 
naked ischiatic callosities, which attain their greatest development 
in (Ji/nocephahfs and its allies. The male of the Orang has a well- 
developed beard, and in (Jeiropithecua duum there is long hair on the 
cheeks and chin, while in MaracMi^ silenas the face is suiTOunded by 
a fringe of long hair, .sej)arated by an interval on the forehead. 
Long hair is found on the head in llapale and in some species 

of SemmrjnihecuH ; while in the Bonnet Monkey {Mecca cais siuicus) it 
radiates in all directions from a central point on the vertex. Long 
hair clothes the shoulders in (Jijiioceplialus hiimdryas and llapale 
humeralifer : and the end of the tail has a tuft in two species of 
Cynorjpkilus and in Macaen.'i smicus. Many of the African Colohi 
and some species of the Howlers have very long hair on the flanks ; 
and in IHilccchc this development of hair extends to the greater part 
of the body and the tail, P, safanas also having a long beard. In 
all the lower Apes the hairs on the aimi and fore-arm are directed 
towards the hand rpiite down to the wrist ; and the same arrange- 
ment obUins in Uylobaies. In the other tSianideVy however (as in 
man), the points of the haii's of the arm and fore-arm converge 
at the elbow. Darwin s explanation of this peculiarity is that these 
Apes are accustomed to sit with the anus bent, so that the rain is 
thus enabled to run off at the elbow. 

In one s})ecies of JIapale the hair is of a silky texture, and in 
the South Ainericau ErhAes and Macacui^ iibciauas (as in all the 
mammals inhabiting the arid and severe climate of Tibet) it becomes 
woolly. 

The deYeloj)ment of very brilliant colours on the naked parts of 
the body, such as the face, sexual organs, and ischiatic callosities is 
a marke<l feature of many of the Cercopithcchhv and some other Apes. 

With the exception of the long tail found in most forms, the 
general structure of the skeleton of the Apes is very similar to 
that of man, but tliere arc marked differences in the form of the 
jaws and of the innominate bones. The ])roportiou of the facial to 
the cranial region of the skull varies with the shaj^e of the head, 
of which brief mention has already been made ; the greatest 
development of the facial portion being in the Baboons. Curiously 
enough, some of the louver American Monkeys, and more especially 
Chrysothrixy have the greatest relative development of the cranial 
pp,rt of the skiill of all the Apes; this chai*acter being, however, 
one coinmon to all the smaller represenbitives of particular groups, 
and obviously necessary to provide the requisite amount of brain- 
space. In the convexity of the frontal region of the skull the 
American forms, and more especially Pitheciay make the nearest 
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approximation to man, and the same is true with regard to the 
occipital production, which is most developed in Chrj/sothrh, Most 
of the Simiidce exhibit, however, a distinct convexity of the occiput, 
and thereby differ markedly from the Cercopifhecuhv, in which this 
region is flat. The rotumlity of the cranium is obscured in the 
larger Apes, such as the Orang (Fig. 353) and Gorilla, by the 
development of prominent bony ridges for muscular attachment ; 
these attaining their maximum in the males of the species last 
named, where the sagittal crests and the supraorbital ridges are 
very prominent. The mastoid process is always smaller in the 
Apes than in Man, and as it diminishes in size the petrosal tends 
to assume an inflated or bullate condition. The orbits in sha])e 
are most like that of Man in the Gorilla ; and, in accordance witli 
the size of the eyes, they are of enormous dimensions in X}/cfi]nthen(.<. 

The angle formed ]>y the plane of the foramen magnum with 
that of the basicranial axis is subject to variation according to the 
degree of convexity of the occiput, but is geiu'rally smaller than in 
Man, although larger in dhi'fisothflr. There is an external bony 
meatus auditorius in Man, the Simiuhr^ and the Ccicojnfhcriikf^, but 
none in the Cf'hvlfc and llapalkhr. 

The prcmaxilhe of the Apes are always large ; and, except in 
the Chimpanzee, the prcmaxillo-raaxillary suture persists until after 
the permanent dentition has been develo})ed. The nasals are 
smaller and flatter than in Man, but are lai‘ge>t in The 

two rami of the mandible arc invariably completely ankylosed at 
the symphysis in the adult. The Siamang .^j/ndacltflns) is 

the only ape in which the mandibular sym])hysis shows a slight 
projection in front coriesponding to the human chin. In Mf/reh^s 
the angle of the mandible attains an enormous development (Fig. 
338) to protect the huge inflated kisihyal. The frontal sinuses, 
though present in the Smnidu^ are generally I'ejdaced in the 
Cei'copitheckke by a coarse diploi*, but they are ])rescnt in the 
Cebid(E and Hapali/hr, being especially large in Pehus. In fully 
adult individuals the ciaTiial sutures become obliterated, the inter- 
nasal suture disjippearing at an early age in the Simuilw and most 
of the CercopiiheclcIa\ As in many Garni voi*a, the tentorium, or 
membrane separating the cerebrum from the cerebellum, may 
become ossified in some of the American forms. 

The number of the teeth in the Old World Apes is invariably 
the same as in Man, namely i iy c \y p 'k, iti total 32 ; but in the 
Cehidee the cheek-teeth are p i|, in jj, and in the Hapalidcp p m |. 
It is probable that the- two pairs of incisors correspond to the first 
and third of the typical series of three. In all A})es the^dcntal 
series is interrupted by a diastema, and the canines of the males 
are largei;, Man alone has an uninterrupted dental series of a 
horse-shoe-fi|rm, without prominent canines. 
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According to recent researches the Chimpanzee and some of the 
other Sirniiche exhibit a more or less close approximation to the 
sigmoid curvature of the vertebral column which is so characteristic 
of Man, and there is also some approach to it in the Baboons. 
The number of dorsal vertebrae in the Apes may vary from eleven, 
as in some species of Cercointhecus and Macacus, to fourteen in 
certain forms of Hyhthafes, and to fifteen in Nyctipithecus, The 
Cehida* generally have thirteen ; and the same number obtains in 
the Chimpanzee and Gorilla, while the Orang resembles Man in 
having but twelve. The lumlmr vertebraj show a range in number 
of from four to seven. In the Sirniiche there are four or five of 



Fuj. 83.";.— Ski'lctoii of the niack-han<l<Ml Spulor M»»ulc(*y (AUlrs From Do Blainville. 

these vertebra^, the length of the luml)ar region being shorter in 
this family than in the other Apes, with the exception of Aides. 
The shortness of the lumbar region in the last-named genus is 
compensated by the relative length of the dorsal region, as is 
shown in Fig. 3*15. 

The sacrum is longest in the Swnidtv and Man, its greatest 
absolute length occurring in the Gorilla, and the I’clative greatest 
length being found in llylohates. The Shniidee never have less than 
five, and may have six siicral vertebra) ; while in the lower forms 
there are generally onl}^ two or three, although occasionally four in 
s(jmo of the American forms. The Orang and some of the Baboons 
make |he nearest approximation to Man in the marked angle 
formed at the junction of the sacrum with the lumbar vertebrae. 
Except in the Simiidee and Macaciis inuits^ the number of caudal 
vertebrse in the Apes always exceeds four, but they may be 
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reduced to five in the Mandrill (OynocepJiahis maimon). In Macucus 
and Uacaria the shortness of the tail is attained by the small 
size of the vertebrae themselves, the number of which may be 
from fifteen to seventeen. Other forms usually have from twenty 
to thirty -three caudals, the latter number occiUTing in Ateks 
(Fig. 335), where the tail is relatively the longest. The tail is, 
however, absolutely longest in Semmpitliecu^^ Colobiis, and their 
allies, the length being partly due to the size of the component 
vertebrae. Chevron bones are present in all forms having a distinct 
tail ; and, together with other processes for muscular attachment, 
attain their greatest develoimicnt in A teles. 

The vertebral processes known as metapophyses and anapophyses, 
which are generally inconspicuous in Man, and are but small in the 
SimiideVy attain a large development in the lower forms. The 
metapophyses generally commence in the eighth or ninth dorsal, 
and continue to the anterior caudals, where they gradually merge 
in the prezygapophyses. The anapoj)hyses, which are most de- 
veloped in the CeUda\ project outwards and backwards from one 
vertebra to embrace the prezygapophyses of the succeeding one. 
They occur generally in the same region as the metai)ophyses, but 
usually cease at the penultimate lumbar, although in some cases 
they can be traced on to the posterior cervicals and anterior 
caudals, in the latter region passing into the transverse ])rocesses. 

In most Apes the sternum is narrow, and consists of a more or 
less enlarged manubrium, followed by a chain of siibequal and 
antero-posteriorly elongated bones, from three to six in number. In 
the Simiidw alone is there a broad sternum, or one consisting of a 
manubrium, followed by a single bone only, as in Ifj/lohntes, The 
Orang presents a peculiarity, in that the sternum long remains 
made up of ossifications arranged in pairs, side by side, successively. 
The true ribs are seven in number on each side in the highest 
forms, but in Hylohates there are sometimes eight. In A teles there 
are sometimes nine pairs. In Ilapale the number varies from six 
ta eight, and it is seven or eight in the other genera. The angles 
of the ribs are never so marked as in Man ; although most marked 
in Hylobates, Pithecia is distinguished by the greater relative 
breadth of the ribs. In no Ape is the thorax half as broad again 
as it is deep from back to breast ; but in the Siiniidfe its transverse 
diameter exceeds its depth by from about one-fourth to a little 
under one-third of the latter. In A teles, and sometimes in Mycetes, 
the thorax is wider than deep, but in all the rest it is deeper than 
wide. 

In regard to the appendicular skeleton it may be observed that 
the Gorilla and Orang make the nearest approach to Man in the 
form of the scapula; and that the supraspinous fossa of this bone is 
largest in Gorilla and Mycetes, being remarkably small in Simia, 
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The Celidm have <i distinct suprascapular notch which is often 
converted by a bar of bone into a foramen ; this bar in Mycetes 
giving rise to a peculiar flat process. The acromion and coracoid 
processes are most developed in the Siniiidm and Aides. 

The relative length of the fore and hind limbs has been already 
briefly touched uj)on. The humerus closely resembles that of 
Mari throughout the suborder ; the nearest approximation occurring 
in the SindidAV. As in the Lerauroidea, this bone never has an 
entepicondylar foramen, but in many of the American forms it has 
a supracondylar perforation. The radius and ulna, like the tibia 
and fibula, are always perfectly distinct throughout their length ; 
and the hand can be pronated and supinated upon the forearm. 
Man, the (iorilla, and the Chimpanzee differ from other forms in 
having no os centrale in the carpus. 

The brain of Apes is always much smaller in absolute dimensions 
than in Man. Thus, according to Professor Mivart,^ “ the cranial 
capacity is never less than 53 cubic inches in any normal human 
subject, while in the Orung and Chimpanzee it is but 2G and 27 J 
cubic inches lespectively. The relative size of the brain varies 
inversely with the size of the whole body, but this is the case in 
warm-blooded vertebrates generally. The extreme length of the 
cerebrum never exceeds, as it does in Alan, two and a (juarter times 
the length of the basicranial axis. The proi^ortion borne by the 
brain to its nerves is Icvss in the Apes than in Man, as also is that 
borni^ by the cerebrum to the cerebellum. In general structure 
and form the brain of Apes greatly resembles that of Man. Each 
half of the cerel>rum contains a triradiate lateral ventricle, and 
though in some (Umynihecidie the posterior cornu is relatively 
shorter than in man, it again becomes elongated in the CeUdcc., and 
in many of the latter it is actually longer relatively than it is in 
mail. The posterior lobes of the cerebrum are almost always so 
much developed as to cover over the cerebellum, the only exceptions 
being the strangely different forms Mycetes and Hyluhates syndiictylus. 
In the latter the cerebellum is slightly uncovered, but it is so con- 
siderably in the former. In ChrysothrU the posterior lobes are much 
more largely developed relatively than they are in man. The 
cerebrum has almost always a convoluted external surface. In this 
group, however, as in mammals generally, a much-convohited cere- 
brum is correlated with a considerable absolute bulk of body. Thus 
in Hapale (and there only) we find the cerebrum quite smooth, the 
only groove being that which rejircsents the Sylvian fissure. In 
SifKiia and Gorilla and Anthropopithecas, on the contrary, it is very 
richly ^convoluted. A hippocampus minor is present in all Apes, 
and in some of the Celndm it is much larger relatively than it is in 
Man, and is absolutely larger than the hippocampus major. Of all 
1 Article Ape, Eivcydopmdia BrUannka^ ninth edition. 

45 
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Apes, the Oraiig has a brain which is most like that of Man; 
indeed, it may be said to be like Man’s in all respects, save that it 
is much inferior in size and weight, and that the cerobnim is more 
symmetrically convoluted and less complicated with secondary and 
tertiary convolutions. If the brain of Simia be compared with that 
of Garilla and Anthr(fopiihccH,% we find the height of the cerebrum 
in front greater in proportion in the former than in the latter ; also 
the bridging convolutions, though small, are still distinguishable, 
while they are absent in the Chimpanzee. Nevertheless this 
character cannot bo of much importiince, since it reaj)])ears in Ateks^ 
while two kinds of the genus Cebui< (so closely allied as to have been 
sometimes treated as one species) differ strangely from each other 
in this respect. The corpus callosum, in Apes generally, does not 
extend so far back as in Man, and it is very short in Pithmn, In the 
Orang and Chimpanzee there art?, as in Man, two corpora albican tia, 
while in the lower Monkeys there is but one. The vermis of the 
cerebellum is larger in the (Afjdff: than in the Siitnuhr and Crnv- 
pifki'cidtv. In all A])es below the Shniula^ each lateral lobe of the 
cerebellum gives off a small lobule, which is received into a special 
fossa of the petrous bone. Certain prominences of the medulla 
oblongata, termed corpora trapezoitlea, which are found in lower 
mammals, begin to make their H}>pearance in the tVA/V/n.” 

The organs connected with the functions of alimentation, circu- 
lation, and excretion, as well as the mn.scles, coiiform generally to 
the type obtaining in Man, of which full descri})tion will ])e found 
in works on human anatomy. The tongue i.s longer in Apes than 
in Man ; and a uvula is generally present, although rudimentary in 
the Cdndce, The jieculiar sacculation of the stomach in the sub- 
family SerimopithediKv has been already mentioned ; this sacculation 
is most developed at the cardiac extremity, where it .somewhat 
resembles a colon spirally coiled. lu IlijhdHifcs the stomach i.s very 
like that of Man, differing only in the more elongated and di.stinct 
pylorus. Pitheda has a more globular stomach, while in Hapalv 
the cardiac and pyloric apertures are ap])roxi mated. The intestine 
of Apes is devoid of valvuhe conniventes, and it is only in Man and 
the Simiulof that the colon is furnished with a vermiform appendage. 
The colon varies from a fully sacculated form in ][ylohate,< U) a 
smooth one in Cebus. 

The liver of Apes is subject to a considerable amount of varia- 
tion. In the Simiidm it comes more or less close to the human 
type; that of the Orangs being usually divided only into two 
principal lobes by the umbilical vein, and showing no trace «of 
lateral fissures. In the Gorilla these fissures are present, ro as to 
produce right and left lateral and central lo})es. llyhhates has a 
liver (Fig. 352) which perhaps is nearer to the human than that of 
any of th^ other tSimiidw. In the Cercopithmdm the liver differs 
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from that of the Simiidm by the deeply cleft lateral fissures, and . 
has a comparatively small and pointed caudate lo})e. The enormous 
size of the stomach in Colohus causes the liver to be very narrow, 

and pushed to the left side. The liver of the Cehidce (Fig. 336) 

and Hapalidcp^ in ad- 
dition to the deeply ^ \ 

cleft lateral fissures, is 
characterised l)y the / 

great size and quad- b, ^ 

rangular form of the V\ f 

caudate lobe (r), which r' xj 

attains its maximum V /V 

development in Atrks. \ g. jj 

The gall-bladder is k }§j 

always present. '"''S I 

The larynx is in many j J 

Apes furnished with sac- L ^ ^ # 

like appendages, which V % ^ f ^ 

are variable in diflerent 
species as regards x: 

number, size, and situ- 

.. mi ^ 1 Fhj 330. * UiKh'i’ ‘> ui face of the liver of the IJlac’k-hfuulod 

atlOn. incy may he .Spi.u.r >Iouk<‘y (.l/We* imltnim la ry n. Umbilical tlssure ; 
dilatations of the laryn- rc, wnacava; n, left lab-ral lob<*; Ic, left c*(‘ntral lobe; rc, 

ireal ventricle as in central lobe ; rl, ri;jht lateral lobe ; .s Spijrelmn lube ; 

Y, . , ... . * - e, caudate lol>e ; o. gall-bladdt*!. 

Siiiiiiiy Gorilla, and 


riKlit central lobe ; d, ri;jht lateral lobe ; 
e, caudate lol>e ; a. gall-bladdt*!. 


■S Spijrelmn lube ; 


Aiith)vpapifhccK.% or they may open above the false vocal chords 
so as to be extensions of the thyro-hyoid membrane, as in Hj/lobates. 
There may be but a single median o])ening in the front part of 
that membrane at the base of the epiglottis, as in the Cercopithecidcu, 
There may be a single median opening at the back of the trachea, 
just below the cricoid cartilage, as in Ateles ; there may be but a 
single sac, or there may be five, as sometimes in M//cete!>, These 
may be enormous, meeting in the middle line in front and extend- 
ing down to the axillai, as in the Gorilla and Orang. A sac may 
occupy the cavity of the expanded body of the hyoid, as in iMi/ceies, 
The hyoid has its basilar part generally somewhat more convex 
and enlarged than in Man ; but in 3Ii/cAes it becomes greatly enlarged 
and deeply excavated, so as to form a great bony bladder-like structure. 
The posterior cronua of the hyoid (thyro-hyals) are never entirely 
absent,* but the anterior or lesser cornua may be so, as in Mycetes, 
The anterior cornua never exceed the posterior cornua in length ; 
bufp they may be (e,g, in Cercopithccus) more largely developed 
relatively than in Man, and may even be jointed, as in Lagothrix, 
The lungs have generally the form of those of man ; but the 
right lung may have four loljes, as in Hylobates, The great arterial 
trunks in Simia, Gorilla, and Anthropopithecus are arranged as in 
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Man. In HylohnUs and the lowoi* Apes, however, the left carotid 
artery may take its origin from the innominate artery. 

In regard to their (listribution in time the earliest recoi-d that 
we as yet have of the occuvrence of Apt's is in the Middle Miocene 
of Europe, where forms are im^t Avith ap])arently so closely allied to 
some of the higher existing types that it is evid(‘nt we must look 
much farther back before we can get any clue to the origin of the 
suborder. Since all the known fossil Old World A}>os are referable 
to the Shawl a’ or CercopUhedthr^ and no r(‘])i*esentatives of these 
families have been obtained from the Tertiarics of America, it would 
ap})ear that the distinction of the A}h*s of the Old World from 
those of the New is of very old stiinding. 

At the present day Apes are maitdy coTitined to tropical and 
subtropical regions. In the Old World hwn^ is found as 

far north as tribraltar, M. tihflaaiK and ScnninpithpruH mMJmnv 
inhabit western Tibet, while in Japan wc have M. In the 

New World one species of Jfdcs is known to occur as far north as 
latitude 19^ in Southern Mexico, and msiy range a few degrees 
higher. To the southward species are found neai* the Oa}>e, in 
Timor, and the Malay Archipelago ; while in Amei ica they range 
in Braiiil and Paraguay to about latitude J0°. The Tibetan species 
fire found at a very high elevation; and in the outer Himalaya the 
Langui’s {SnnmqntlK ras) may bo seen in winter and spring loaj>ing 
from bough to bough of snow-covered pines. 

Apes are very abundant in the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, 
as well as in that ])art of America which extends from l\mama to 
Southern Brazil. (Zeylon, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java ma}’ be 
mentioned as islands where Ape-life attains gr eat development ; but 
they are unknown in Madagascar and the West Indian Islands, and 
of course in the Australasian region. 

We have already alluded to the circumstance that while the 
Siraiiche and ( Wcopithprithv are exclusively confined to the Old W'orid, 
the (Jehido! and Ilajadidm are ecjually restricted to the New, and we 
may accordingly jrrocecd to notice a few points in relation to generic 
distribution. Of the larger Simivhr. the (lorilla and (Jiimpanzee 
are confined to Eciuatorial Africa, and the Orarig to Malayana ; but 
there is evidence of the former existence of a species of Chimpanzee 
{/inthrf/popitheem) and not improbably of an Orang (Shnia) in Northern 
India. The Gibbons {Ilylohafps) are now exclusively Oriental. 
Europe has only Mamma invua of (jlibraltar, also found in. Africa 
north of the Sahara, and therefore strictly Pahearctic in distribu- 
tion. The Ethiopian region includes in the CermpUhexulai the genus 
Cololma (the African analogue of Se7imopithecua\ Ge.rcopUh^m% and 
the Baboons (Cyfwcejdialus, etc.) The Baboons range, however, into 
Arabia and Syria, and also existed during the Pliocene epoch in 
Northern India. Heranopithecus and Macacm are very characteristic 
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of the Oriental region ; l)ut, as already mentioned, outlying species 
extend into various parts of the Palaearctic region. Mmicm has 
indeed a ver}" wide distribution, extending fiwi CJibraltar and 
North Africa to Japan. The allied represented only 

by C, niger of Celebes, approximates to the Baboons ; while the one 
species of K(fs(flis is peculiar to Borneo. Remains of Scmimjnihenis 
and Mocftrus occur in the Tertiaries of India and Europe, which also 
yield allied extinct types noticed in the sequel. 

In America, north of Panamji, the genera known to be repre- 
sented are Phnjsdfhrb', JVyrtipithrniK^ iJehis, Aides, Myedes and 
IPqvde in Veragua ; NydipUhexus, Cchu.% Ateles, and Mycetes in 
('osta Rica and Nicaragua; A teles and Mycetes in Guatemala ; and 
Aides in Southern Mexico. Brazil is the headquarters of the 
American AjHis : lait different portions of that vast region have a 
somewhat distinct Ajie fauna. Thus the genus Eriodes appears in 
South-Easi ern Brazil to represent the s}>ecie.s of yf/e/c.s- inhabiting the 
more noi thern and Avestern parts of tlic cnij>ire. Southwards, the 
genera (Anis, Mycdr^^ dhrysothrif, and CidJifhrix extend farthest; 
but they do not pro]>ably all extend to the farthest limit yet knoAvn, 
namely JO S. Tin* sj)ecies found farthest south are Mycetes caraya, 
(Ams f(dodlus, and ( \dlifhric persona((/s. 


FiDudy IlAl’.ALlD.K. 

Dentition: i r ], p ; total 32. No bony external 

auditory meatus, a liroad internarial sejituni, and no cheek-pouches. 
Tail non jirehensilc ; no i.schiatic callosities. Pollex not opposable ; 
a long, curved, and ])ointed claAv to all the digits except the hallux. 

This family, Avhich includes the smallest re})resentatives of the 
suborder, commonly knoAvn as Marmosets, is confined to the Ncav 
AV orld. Ill addition to the diagnostic characters given aboA^e, it may 
be mentioned that the pollex is elongated and the hallux very 
small, while the ])ectoral limbs are not longer than the pehic pair ; 
and the tail is long and more or less thickly covered Avith elongated 
hairs. 

The dentition of the Marmosets sufficiently distinguishes them 
from all other members of the suborder, although they are evidently 
nearly allied to the Cehidiv. The small size of the hallux, and the 
total incapacity of the pollex to oppose itself in the least degree to 
the other digits, as well as the presence of claws on all the digits of 
the manus, are, howevei’, equally characteristic features. These 
animals (Fig. 337) are not larger than Squirrels, and are of active 
iSPrboreal habits, living in small companies, and adding insects to the 
ordin^lry fruit diet. Frequently, as in the figured species, the head 
is furnished on either side with a long tuft of hair projecting out- 
wards and backwards. They give birth to as many as throe young 
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ones at a time, and thereby differ from all other members of the 
suborder, in which one is the normal number. They are divided 
into two genera, according to the proportionate size of the lower 
canine to the incisors ; but some species present an intermediate 
condition, so as to render this distinction of somewhat doubtful 
value. 

Ilapale } — Lower canine not longer than the incisors. A number 
of species have been described, among which may be mentioned 



Fig. 337,-11)6 Golden Mannoset {MUlm chrysoleum.^), Fioni Prnc, Zod. LSdS, jd. 24. 

11. jacchus, H. (ilbicolliSy H. anriUf, and 11. kimerallfer. Remains of 
species of this genus have been found in the cavern-deposits of 
Brazil. 

Midas? — Lower canine considerably longer than the incisors. No 
less than twenty-four species of this genus have been named, among 
which the Silky Marmoset (J/. Yosalia) of Columbia, the Pinche 
Monkey {M. (edipus) of South-Eastern Brazil, and the Golden 
Marmoset (M. chnjsoleucaSy Fig. 337) are well-known types. ^ 

^ Illiger, Prodrornus Syst. Mamm. cl Ammyiy p. 71 (1811). 

GeofFroy, Ann. du MuHmriy vol. xix. p. 120 (1812). 
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Family CmiDM. 

Dentition: i H, r ], p m -ij ; total 36. Tail frequently 
prehensile ; digits Avith nails ; other characters as in the 

The mcmhers of this American family are at once distinguished 
])y the dental formula, which is numerically higher than in any 
other A])es. The various species i^ange over the whole of tropical 
America, hut are most ahundant in the dense forest regions 
of llrazil, where they live a completely arboreal life, to which the 
])rehensile tails of many of them are so specially adapted. They 

ai'e in most i*es])ects closely ^ 

allied to the lI((p(iJ'til<r^ but ™ 

the ])ollex diverg{‘s some- , Mm 

what from the ])lane of the M 

other digits ; while the re- ^ 

tention of the third molar 

is a very distinctive feature. yr yf 

Non(‘ of the species attain y: ^ A 

the dimensions of the larger / * A 

Ciirnpithpr'idtr of the Old m 

World. The gtaiera are \v' 

usually ar]‘ang(Ml in Hve \J \ 

Subfamily MycetincB. — ^ I 

Lower incisors vertical ; /w 

hyoid bones enormously ^ 

inflated ; tail long Jind pre- , 

.hensile, naked beneath at 
the end ; })ollex well de- 

velo])ed. 

]\Iyc('tr <} — The sole re- — 

presentatives of this sub- | .ill ^ 

family are the well-known ^ p~- J 

Howling Monkeys, all of ^ 

which are included in the 

genus Mycde.>^. They are ki,;. n:js.-si(k- view of ^kull jukI iiyoi.i of tho 
of moi'e bulky build, and inmiiDK >ionki\ .m F rom De 

have more produced muzzles • 

than the other members of the familj^ The truncated occipital 
region, and the extraordinary develo})ment of the rami of the 
mandible, especially of their angular and ascending portions, are 
'^he chief peculiarities by which the skulls (Fig. 338) of the 
menft)ers of this genus ai’e characterised. The last named char- 
acter, which is more marked in the male than in the female sex, 

^ linger, Prodromus SysL Manim, ct A via in, p. 70 (1811). 
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is related to the enormous size of the vocal organs, which the rami 
of the mandible enclose and ])rotect. The inflated hyoid bone, 
which forms a deep cup, is showm in the figure. The Howlers are 
subject to great individual and sexual variation of colours, so that 
the discrimination of species from local races is difficult. In one 
species the male is black and the female straw- coloured ; and several 
of the species have bright red or golden hair on the flanks. In 
disposition these creatures are sluggish and stupid, but their chief 
characteristic is their prodigious power of voice. ]\lr. Hates, in his 
Naturalid on the ylntazons, observes that “ when Howlers arc seen in 
the forest there are generally three or four of them mounted on the 
topmost branches of a tree. It does not appear that, their harrow- 
ing roar is emitted from sudden alarm ; at least it was not so in 
captive individuals. It is probable, however, that the noise servers 
to intimidate their enemies.” 

Several species have been described, the Ked Howler {j\I. senindnd^ 
and the Ursine Howler (ii/. vrdiivs) l)eing well-known forms. 
Kemains of this genus probably referable to existing ty])es arc found 
fossilised in the cavern -deposits of Biazil. An allied fossil ft)rm 
from the South American Pleistocene has been described as 
Profopitliecus. 

Subfamily Pitheeiinse. — Lower incisors inclined forward at their 
summits ; hyoid bone normal ; tail long or short, non-prehensilc ; 
pollex well developed. Two genera are included in this su])family, 
readily distinguished by the length of the tail. 

Pitheda} — The Sakis, as the representatives of this genus arc 
commonly termed, are readily characterised by the length of the 
tail ; the angle of the mandible is expanded, although less so than 
ui Mycetes. A number of species have l)een described, the Black 
Saki (P. sf(tanffs) of the Lower Amazons, being one of the best 
known. AVhile some species, like P. hirmln^ have long hair covering 
the whole of the head, body, and tail, in others only the head, or 
the cheeks and chin, are so clothed. 

Uacarut ? — The Uakari Monkeys differ fiom all the other 
Cebida^ by their short Baboon-like Uiil. The Bald Uakari {U. mlva) 
of the Kio Negro, and the closely allied U. ruhiemda of the Upper 
Amazons, are remarkable for their scarlet face, which forms a striking 
contrast to the long, silky, whitish hair covering the body. Accord- 
ing to IVIr. Bates, the Uakaris live in forests which are inundated 
during a great part of the year, and never descend to the ground ; 
they appear to be rare and of local distribution. The third species, 
Z7. melanocephala, differs considerably from both the others. The 
caecum of //. calva, according to Mr. F. E. Beddard, measures 

^ Geoffrey, A^in, dto Mus^mn, vol. xix. p. 115 (1812). 

^ Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc, 1849, ]>. 9. Amended from Ouakaria : Syn, Brachy- 
urus; Spix, Sim. et Vesj?* Brasil^ p. 11 (1823). Preoccupied by Fischer, 1814. 
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upwards of 10 inches along the gi'eator curvature ; it is separated 
from the colon by a very marked constriction ; it is not sacculated, 
and when fully distended with air is curved on itself into a little 
less than a circle ; it is furnished with a well-developed median 
frenum carrying blood-vessels.” A similar type of ctecum is also 
found in (htlJifhrix and PifJuria. 

Subfamily Nyctipitheeinae. — Lower incisors vertical ; hyoid 
normal ; tail long, non-})rehensilc ; pollex well developed. 

Three genera arc included in this subfamily, the si)ecics being 
partly insectivorous. 

Calliihru .} — Head small, depressed, and not elongated ; nares 



widely sepai^ated ; canines small ; angle of mandible expanded as in 
IHthecia; tail with long hair. 

This genus comprises several small s})ccies, mostly from Brazil 
and the Amazons, and commonly known as Tectees, one of the 
ITost-known species (0. moloch, Fig. 339) being represented in the 
acconSpanying woodcut. The smaller eyes and the more widely 
separated nostrils distinguish them from Nijcti^nthecm ; while the 

^ Geoffrey, Ann, dii MiiMum, vol. xix. p. 112 (1812), 
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small canines and the bushy tail readily mark their distinction from 
Chrysotkrix, Remains of Callithric have been found in the Brazilian 
caves. 

Chrysotlirvx } — Head greatly elongated ; orbits large and closely 
approximated ; canines well developed ; tail with com})aratively 
short hair. 

The small Squirrel Monkeys, of which four species have been 



Pkj. 340. —The Leiimrine Douioucouli (NyctijnthrnvH hmuriruis). From Arrhivrs rln Mufn}iiin, 

\ol. iv. pi. 2. 

describ(xl, are characterised by the great backward projection of tlie 
occipital region of the skull, and by orbits approximating in size to 
those of the next genus. 

Nydiinthmis ? — Head rounded ; orbits veiy large, separated by 
a narrow septum ; nares somewhat a])proximated. 

The Douroucoulis (Fig. 340), as the members of this genus are 
called, are of nocturnal habits, in association with which the eyes 
are of enormous dimcnsiori>s, as in the Lemuroid genus 7y/yis. 
following account of two species of this genus is taken from Mr. 

^ Kaup, Tkierrcich^ vol. i. p. 51 (1835). 

" Spix, Sim, ei Ves/f. Brasil ^ ]». 25 (1823). 
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Bates’s Nainrcdid on the Amazons: “They sleep all day long in 
hollow trees, and come forth to prey on insects and eat fruit only 
in the night. They arc of small size, the body being about a foot 
long, and the tail 14 inches, and arc thickly clothed with soft gray 
and brown fur, similar in substance to that of the Kabbit. Their 
physiognomy reminds one of the Owl or Tiger-Cat ; the face is 
rounded and encircled by a ruff of whitish fur ; the muzzle is not 
at all })roniinent ; the mouth and chiri are small ; the cars are very 
short, scarcely appearing above the hair of the head; and the eyes 
are large and yellowish in colour, imparting the staring expression 
of nocturnal birds of prey. The forehead is whitish, and decorated 
with })lack sti'ipes, which in one of the species (A" trivirgatus) 
continue to the crown, and in the other (N. fclinu.'^) meet on the 
top of the forehead. fririrgatus was first described by Humboldt, 
who discovered it on the banks of the Cassi([uiare, near the head- 
(juarters of the Itio Negro.” 

Subfamily Cebinse. — Lowcu* incisors vertical ; hyoid bone 
normal ; tail long and })rehensile ; ])ollex ])rcsent or absent. 

This subfamily includes the typical members of the family, 
which are arranged in four genera. 

A teles} — Form slender ; limbs very long ; fur not woolly ; 
]X)llex a])sent ; tail naked beneath distally ; nails not much laterally 
compressed and })ointcd. 

This genus includes the well-known S])idcr Monkeys (Fig. 341), 
which by their long limbs and tail are admirably adapted to a 
purely arboreal life, although they Lick the active and agile habits 
of the Old World Gibbons. The tail with the undei* surface of its 
extremity naked atlbrds the most completely pi’chensile type of 
this organ, and can sustain the weight of the whole body. 
01)jects are not unfrecpiently grasped by it and brought within 
reach of tlic hand oi- mouth. Owing to the absence of the pollex 
the power of grasifing is very imperfect in the hand. At least 
fourteen s])ecies of this genus have been described, among the 
best-known being./. meJanorhir (Fig. 341), A. paniseus of Guiana, 
A, geoffrogi of Centi-al America, ./. ater of Kastern Peru, and 
A. hfhrulus of Colombia. 

Eriodcs } — Form slender ; limbs very long ; fur w^oolly ; inter- 
nasal septum narrower than usual in the family ; pollex rudimenUiry ; 
tail naked beneath distally ; nails exceedingly compressed laterally, 
and pointed. 

This genus is repi’csented by three species from South-East 
Brazil, which, while closely allied to the true Spider Monkeys, 
‘differ by their woolly hair, the narrow internasal septum, the 
presdhcc of a rudimentary pollex, and the great compression of the 

^ Geoffroy, Amu dn Museum, vol. vii. p. 260 (1806). 

^ I. Geoflroy, Did, Class, vol. xv. p. 443 (1829). 
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nails. The species are E. arachnoideSf E. hemidactyhis, and E> 
hypoxanfkus, 

Ltigothrix} — Form rather robust ; limbs moderate ; fur woolly ; 
pollex well developed ; tail distally naked beneath. 

The Woolly Monkeys differ from the preceding genera by the 
presence of a well-developed pollex. They resemble Eriodes in 
their fur and compressed nails, but differ in the more widely 



Fig. 341. — The B1ack-luiuii<*(l .Sindcr Monkey (Atfles vuiamKhtr). 

From Proc. /.ool. 5or. 1871, pi. 15. 

separated nares. The tail resemldes that of the preceding genera. 
Speaking of these Monkeys Mr. Bates observes that “ the Barrigudos 
are very bulky animals, whilst the Spider Monkeys are remarkable 
for the slenderness of their bodies and limbs. I obtained specimens 
of what have been considered two species, one {L olivacem?^ 
having the head clothed with gray, the other {L. humholdt\ Fig. 
342) with black fur. They both live together in the same places, 

^ Geoffroy, Ann. du vol. xix. ]>. 106 (1812). 
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and are probably only differently coloured individuals of one and 
the same species. I sent home a very large male of one of these 
kinds, which measured 27 inches in length of trunk, the tail being 
2C inches long ; it was the largest monkey I saw in America, with 
the exception of a black Howler, whose body was 28 inches in 
height. The skin of the face in the Barrigudo is black and 
wrinkled, the forehead is low, with the eyebrows projecting. . . . 
In the forests the Barrigudo is not a very active animal ; it lives 
exclusively on fruits, and is much persecuted by the Indians on 



Ficj, 312.— Hnuiboldt’s La^^othrix {Ixiguihrix hu inl>ohUi). From Proc. Zool. l^nc. 1S03, pi. 31. 

account of the excellence of its flesh as food.” Five species are 
usually recognised, viz. L. caiuis, L, hiuaholdti, L. cadelnaui, L. 
tschndii, and X. (jeoffroyL 

Cehns} — Foi'in ra.thcr robust ; limbs moderate ; fur not woolly ; 
pollex well developed ; tail not naked beneath distally. 

This, the typical, genus includes the Sapajous or Capuchins 
(Fig. 343), which are so commonly seen in this country in captivity, 
^being the favourite Monkeys of itinerant musicians. They are 
smisjler and stouter in build than the Spider Monkeys, from which 
they are readily distinguished by the well-developed pollex, and 
the absence of a naked under surface to the extremity of the tail. 

^ Erxleben, SysU JUync Animal, p. 44 (1777). 
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At least twenty species have been described {C, fafu ell us, C. luvatns, 
C, capu'inus, C, alhifnms, C. hijpoleuau% etc.), but it is pi'()))able that 
some of these are not entitled to stand, since there is a large 



I'lf-, 3i0 --’rije Wliile-cheeked Stijjavm liinah(->). From rrm'. ZukI. .sV. Is*.'), ],l. r. 

amount of individual variation. Fossil remains of spiicies of (%‘hu>i 
have been described from the Pleistocene cavern-de})osits of Brazil. 


FtniiiJfi CKrvCoriTHKciD.i:. 

Dentition: i r yy z, m ;; ; total IV2. Ch'owns of molars elon- 
gated antero- posteriorly, with the tubercles forming a pair of 
imperfect transverse ridges, and the last lower molar usually with 
a hind talon. A bony external auditory Tiieatus. A narrow inter- 
narial se])tum. Tail noii-})rchensile. Ischiatic callosities ]n‘esent. 
Cheek-pouches present or absent. Pollex, when pi-oscnt, o])posable. 
Pelvic limbs never much longer than pectoi*al. Sttnamm narrow. 
Csecum without vermiform a})]>endag<i. 

This family includes all the Old World Ap(^s, with th(‘ excerp- 
tion of the Simiu/of, and may be divided into the subfamilies Cemhe 
pithecirur, and Semnopitlipcmr, 

Subfamily Cepcopithecinse. — P(;lvic and pectoral limbs aj)proxi- 
mately e(pial ; tail variable; cheek-pouches present; stomach 
simple. 
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This subfamily c()m])rises the African Baboons, the common 
Indian Monkeys constitutirjg the genus Mocaicv:^^ tog(ither with the 
African Perco^nthfA'ii^ and Cncorrhus and a few' allied types. 

Of/ii^occphaJvs} — Muzzle much elongated (Fig. 341), with the 
nostrils terminal ; ischial callosities very largti ; tail more oi‘ less 
short; muzzle sw'ollcn by enlargement of the maxilhie, Ko'vv con- 
fined to Africa and Arabia. 

This genus com})rises the typical Baboons, and we may select 
the w'cll-known Mandrill (C. inabutni), of tropical AVest Africa, as a. 
good illustrative exani])le. It may be mentioned in passing that 
tile name Mandrill appears to have been first introduced into 
English literature by Mblliam Smith in his Eni' Vinja(f(> io Guiunf, 



published in 1744, wdierein he mentions among the animals of 
Sierra Leone one “ called by the w hite men in this country Man- 
drill,” but adds, “ wdiy it is so called 1 know^ not,” - Smith gives 
sutiiciently accurate details to show that his animal is not that now' 
called Mandrill, but the Chiinjianzee. Buflbn, how^ever, wdiile 
([noting Smith's description, transferred the name to the very 

^ Lacepede, “Nouv. tabl. inetli.” (1799) in Mem. dr PJnsfdat, vol. lii. p. 490 
(1801). 

- ^ Mandrill ’ seems to si^iiily a ‘luan-like A]»e,’ the word ‘Drill’ or ‘ Dril ’ 

having been anciently enudoyed in England to denot<‘ an A]>e or Daboon. Thus 
in the fifth edition of lUount’s ‘ Oh)sso<jn(ji7itif, or a dii tioiiary interpreting the. 
Inird Avords of whatsrM’ver language now used in our relined English tongue . . . 
very useful for all such as desire to understand what they ri'ad,’ [mblished in 
1881, 1 find ‘Dril, a stonecutter’s tool wherewith he bores little holes in marble, 
etc. Also a large overgrown A])e and Daboon, so called.’ ‘ Drill ’ is used in the 
same siuise in Charlton’s 0 no mast icon. Zoiam^ 1688. The singular etymology 
of the word given by lUitfon seems hardly a jirobable one.” — Huxley’s Man's 
Place in Katarc^ p. 10, 1863. 
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different species now under consideration, and to that it has been 
attached ever since. 

The Baboons generally are distinguished from most other 
Monkeys by the com})arative equality of the length of their lim])s, 
which with the structure of the verte])ral column adapts them 
rather for quadrupedal progression on the ground than for climbing 
among the branches of trees ; and some of them, like the South 
African CUiacma (6'. poratrias), of which the skeleton is shown 
in Fig. 344, live habitually among locks, and are much less 
completely frugivorous than other Apes. They are also remark- 
able for the great size of their face and jaws as compared with 
the part of the skull which encloses the brain. The Mandrill, 
in addition to these chai*actcrs, is distinguished by the heavincSvS 
of its })ody, stoutness and strcngtli of its limbs, and exceeding 
shortness of its tail, whi.ch is a mere stump, not- 2 inches long, 
and usually cariied erect. It is, moreover, remarkable for the 
prominence of its brow ridges, beneath which the small and 
closely approximated eyes are deeply sunk ; the immense size of 
the canine teeth ; the great development of a jiair of oval liony 
prominences on the maxillary bones in front of the orlats, rising on 
each side of the median line of the face, and covered by a longi- 
tudinally ribbed naked skin ; and more especially for the extra- 
ordinarily vivid colouring of some parts of the skin. I'he body 
generally is covered with a full soft coating of hair of a light olive- 
brown above and silvery-gi-ay ])cneath, and the chin is furnislied 
underneath with a small pointed yellow beard. The hair of the 
forehead and tera])les is directed iq) wards so as to meet in a point 
on the crown, which gives the head a triangular appearance. The 
ears are naked and of a Iduish-black colour. The hands and feet 
are naked and black. A large space around the greatly develoi)ed 
ischial callosities, as well as the upper part of the insides of the 
thighs, are naked and of a crimson colour, shading off on the sides to 
lilac or blue, which, dei)ending not upon pigment but upon injec- 
tion of the superficial blood-vessels, varies in intensity according to 
the condition of the animal — increasing under excitement, fading 
during sickness, and disappearing after death. But it is in the face 
that the most remarkable disposition of vivid hues occur, more 
resembling those of a brilliantly coloui ed flower than what might 
be expected in the cutaneous coveiing of a mammal. The cheek- 
* prominences are of an intense l>lue, the effect of which is heightened 
by deeply sunk longitudinal furrows of a darker tint, while the 
central line and termination of the nose are a bright scarlet. 
withstanding the beauty of these colours in themselves, the whole 
combination, with the form and ex])rcssion of features, quite 
justifies CuvieFs assertion that “ il serait difficile de se figurer un 
^tre plus hideux que le Mandrill.” 
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It is only to fully iidult males that this (lescrij)tiou applies. 
The female is of much smaller size, and of more slender make ; 
and, though the general tone of the hairy parts of the body is 
the same, the pixmiinences, fnri'OAVs, and colouring of the face are 
very much less marked. Th(‘ young males have hlack faces. At 
the age of three the blue of the cheeks begins to appear, but it is 
not until tluiy are about when they cut their great canine 
teeth, that they ac<juire the characteristic red of the end of the 
nose. 

The Mandrills, especially the old males, are I'cmarkalde for the 
ferocity of their disjmsition, as well as for other disagreeable quali 
ties, which are fully descrilxal in Ciuier’s account of the animal in 



Ki,}. \ i lldu lUliuoii iHibiiLn), I mm Aidtives du 

\ttl. Ii. i»I. :U. 

Ln> M^naijd'ie du Muneuin dllidoirc ^afiircUr (1801), but when 
young they can easily l>e tamed. Like the rest of the Baboons, 
they appear to be rather indiscriminate eaters, feeding upon fruit, 
roots, rej)tiles, insects, scorpions, etc., and inhabit open rocky 
ground rather than forests. Not much is known of the Mandrill’s 
habits in the wild state, nor of the exact limits of its geographical 
distribution. The specimens brought to Euro])e all come from the 
west coast of tropical Africa, from Guinea to the Gaboon. 

An allied s])ccies, the Drill (f/. leiicoph(vds), which resembles the 
Mandrill in size, general ]>roportions, and shortness of tail, but 
wjyits the bright colouring of the face which makes that animal so 
remarlfcable, inhabits the same district. Other well-knowm species 
are the Yellow Baboon {(I hahurn), of West Africa (Fig. 345) ; the 
Arabian Baboon {C, hamtuhifas), of Ai'abia and Abyssinia ; and the 
Anubis Baboon (6^. tnmbis), of West Afiica. 

4 () 
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It is very noteworthy from a (lislrilmtional j)oint of view, as 
showing the former intimate eonneetion between the faunas of the 
Oriental and Ethiopian regions, that fos.sil remains of Haljoons have 
been found in the Pleistoeene cavern-deposits of Madras, and also 
in the older Pliocene beds of the Siwalik Hills in Xoithern India; 
the two speci(‘s from the lattei* de]K)>its having been described as 
(/. suhJiiinuItfifait/fs and (\ 

TJirrojniiurtis } — Distinguished from PiiiutrinJuiIu^ihy the. nostrils 
not b(‘ing terminal, but situati'd as in This genus is 

i*e])rcsonted by the Abv.ssinian (Jelada (7’ gdtnhf) and the allied 
T, ohrtu'US, 

( [tfnn/)}fhrt't(E ~ — The Phu^k Ape of ('<‘]t‘b(‘> {(\ tt'Hjri) forms a 



Fi(.. .\Wi. — Till' 'I'lbct.iii M.icinn* (Mooi'ii ^). I luni Miliu' Hnhinh*' <ii ' 

M'l 1,1)11 1 f' f', ’.il in 

eonnecting link bctweeai the IHboons and the genus . the 

skull diflering fi-oin that of the latt(*r in th(‘ deveh^pinent of longi- 
tudinal r‘idg(;s on the side.s f)f the u}>per surfac<‘ of the, mavilhe, as 
in some of the s])ccies of (UiunrrpJiaJtK, Tht‘ muzzle is also more 
])roduced tlian in 

— Muzzle considei-ably produc(‘d ; nostrils not teianinal ; 
check-])OUches and ischial callosities well de\(‘loj>e(l ; tail long, short, 
or absent ; a distinct talon to the third lower molai’. 

With the exception of the Purbary Ap<* (JA fzzz/zz.s) of Northern 
Africa ami Oibraltar, the Macazpies are now exclusi\(ily Asiatic, 
one species (Fig. 34b) occurring in Tibet, and another (d/. .y^rin.^us) 

‘ 1. (*i}Z)frioy, Arch, iln Mashun^ vol. ii. ]». r>7*> (IS Jl). 

- I. ticofboy, Vd'fffttjc dr JSrffniifn^ ]ii. CG (] S;J4). 

Lac(d»‘*tle, dr Vlnsfitufj vol. iii. p. 450 0801). Amonded. 
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foiiiul ill Jujijui. All thcs(3 Monkeys are of stout kuild, and 
it is chiefly hy the i;reat(‘i' pnidnction of the iiiiizzle, the larger 
ischiatie callosities, and the frequent shortness of the tail that they 
ai*e distinguisheil from th(‘ und(‘r nienti(me<l African genera. The 
transition from tlie longer -tailed to the short-tailed forms ih so 
<'om|)lete that the ])ro])i)sed gemmic scqia, ration of the latter as 
is impraeticahle. In M. nnms tin; tail is wanting; in J/. f/hrfaints 
(Fig. dlt))and J/. of Ttmasserim it is sliort : in tin* 

common llengal Monke} ( 1/. rJh.>n^} it is about oiui-half tln‘ length 
of the lu'ad and body, while in d/. rt{in/uiohiii.< and its allies it is 
still longer. Jn the Indian Lion -tailed Monk(‘y ( 1/. /ihuu.s) it is 
tuft(*d at the (Mid. 

’Tin* folho\ing summary (d the h.ibits of the MaeaijUes is taken 
from Mr. \\ . lilanioi'ds *>/ ■ “ I'he species 

of tlu‘ present genus la'semble I'aeh other in their habits: they an; 
found in llneks, often of comiderabh* si/e, ami g»‘nerally eomj>os(;d 
of indi\iduaU (»f lM)th s(‘\es and of all ages. d'ln*y are active 
animals, though le,--s rapid in their mov(‘nnMits, wlu'ther on trees 
or on the ground, than the Srunminfh' < i Theii- food is varied, 
most of tin* sjieeie^ if m»t all, eating insect." as well as si*(‘ds, fruits, 
(‘t(‘., and out* kind fe<*ding j)artly on cru^tai*<*a. Tin*} have* occa- 
sionally b(‘en known to devour lizards, and, it is said, frogs also. 
.\ 1 I ha\(‘tln; habit of cramming food into tln'ir cln‘ek-poueln*s for 
mastication at, !eisure--a )»ractice th.it mu.st be familiar to an}' one 
who has f(‘d monkeys in confinement, llie \oice and gestures of 
all tin* species ari* similar, and diflei- (‘ntin*ly from those of both 
the (libl)oiis and /////' 7 n 7 ///e/. . . . Hie majority of the speci(‘s an* 
\ei‘y docih* wln'ii young. Th<*y thri\e well, and sevcM’al (.)f tiu*m 
liaM* bred in cmifiin'ment. I he pei-iod of g(*station i^ about seven 
months, onl} a- singh* young one, as a ruh*. being jiroduced at, a 
birth. Tin*}’ become adult at the age of toiii* or five year.", but 
breed earli(*r.” 

The Lonuuon Indian ]f. is found in tin* Himalaya at an 

eliwaiion of oser St)00 feet. 

Fossil remains of J/n/vn*//x are found in India in tin* fMeistocene 
of Madras atid the Pliocene of the Punjab: and tin*}' also occair in 
the Plioc(*ne of Franci* and Italy, those from the latter d(q)osit.s 
having been incorrectly .sei)arated as . Ikirt of the jaw 
of a Monkey from the Pleisto(;eue of Ks.sex has been described as 
MitcucHS j^7/e(Yno/.s', and is \ery intere.sting as showing the jnvsenee 
of Apes in Euro])e at that late period. 

• (^ei'covvhui <? — An African genus agreeing with M(fca('.ns in the 
l)rescii?;(; of a hind talon to the third lo>ver molar, but with the 
other characters of Peir(fj)iflnrus, 'Fhe sj)ecies of this genus are 
known as Mangabeys, or ^Vhite-eyelid .Monkeys, and include 
^ (JcollVoy, Aa)u (Jii JfNstuntj vol. xi.v. p. 97 (181 
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C* OfU(iri% C. fAUjlnosus, (\ aiul i\ alhltjnnf ; jill beini; 

from West Africa. 

Cercopithmts} — j\Iuzzle more or less short ; ischial callosities 
moderate : tail long : no talon to third lower molar. Ihiild more 
slender than in Manu'u.^. I’onfined to Africa. 

The members of this and the last genus include those IMoidveys 
which in tlieir com]n\rative slendei’ build and length of tail make 





the nearest apjwoach 
to the next subfamily. 
There ani numerous 
s])ecies, among which 
tile- (been IMonkev (('. 
t f(/fifrir/i ifs)^ the (b’iv(‘t 
( ( \ r/V/VZ/s), t he 

\'ei‘vet (Z'. infiunfi)^ the 
1 dut o Mon key (( ^ 

Fig. dl7), the Ftitas 
('". niltn), the Diana 
Mf>nk(w(^’. and 

the 'Mofia INIonkey (f\ 
utoud) are well-known 
ty|)e>. 

Subfamily Semno- 
pithecinse. - — I'elvic 
limbs longer than the 
|)(5ctoral : tail very 
long; no cheek 
pouches; stomach sa<‘- 
culated. Muild slender. 

This subfamily is 
rejU’esented by three 
genera, of which one is 


I‘ lo. J4(. — Jilt* PluWt \ (< '(’>( f'inlh*i 11'^ j'liifii), I'loiu 

(iniy, /'/()<;. Z>^>L .S-k. IMS, p. f,7. 


African and two are 
Asiatic. Mr, W. T. 


Ilian ford, in his d/ir/a- 

) mils of Bnfish Imlui, observes that ‘Mhe members of this subfamily 
are readily distingui.shed }>y theij- slcmier foi in, and by th (3 ab.sence 
of cheek -pouches. They are moi-e puicly herbivorous than the 
Macaque Monkeys, and a con.sider-akle jmj tion of their- food consists 
of leaves and young shoots. In consequence proljably of the iratur<^ 
of their food, these Monkeys are more delicate than the species of 
Moccuiis^ and are thus less easily kept irr ca]>tivitv. They are ettm 
sequently far le.ss well represented iii Euro]>oan museums, and have 
been less studied Iry Euroj)ean naturalists. Very little is known of 
their general life-history or of their feeding habits.” 

^ Erxleben, Rysf. lifynr, Aninwf, j». 22 (1777). - Or Cohbimr, 
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Their digestive organs are much iiiodilied, the stomach attaining 
an extraordinary complexity, which may he desci‘i1)ed as follows. 
An ordinary stomach must he su])]>osed to ho immensely elongated, 

and gradually tapering from the 

canliac end to a very prolonged, 

narrow, })yloric exti'omity. Idien 

t wo longitudinal mus(‘ul;i,r hands, ^ 

corresponding in situation to the 

greatm’ a,nd less<'r <*urvatur(‘s of // y 

an ordinary stomach — theformer / 

commencing just hi'low th(‘ fun- 

diis, and the la,ttt*r at the cardiac J 

oritic(‘, and hoth ]>roceeding 1 

towards the ]>vlo]Us — are de- ^ ^ .r^ 

veloped, so as to ])ucker up tlie 

c,ivita into a numher of jxniclies, ^ 

exat'tly on the sann* piinci]>le as \ 

th(‘ human <*olon is ])U<‘kered up 

hy its three longitudinal hand-, Jtw W* 

'Fliese pouches are largest and ;’|gr 

most strongly marked at the 
o‘^o])hag(*al (‘ud, and hec'oming 

less and less distinct, (juitt^ cease U^L/ i 

several inches before tln^ ])yloi‘us 

is ^rea(-he(l, |h^^ la^st pai*t oMln' j 

cardiac (MuI of tin*, stomach, is 

slightly constj'icte<l on it^ under ' 

surface hv tln‘ ])rolo]u;atiou of " 

the inforbr lon.itu.ii.n.i ha.ui, 
or that coiTes])onding to the (I'miil Dr llUmiA illr ) 
great curvature. The (csojdiagus 

enters into the u]>])er pm t of tlie left, or pyloih* end of tliis sac, or 
ratlu'r at the point of junction hetweeu it and the second (also a 
very large) sacculus. Furthermore, the whole of this elongated 
sacculated organ is, hy tin* hrexity, as it xvere, of the lesser curva- 
ture, coiled u})on itself in an irregulaily s])iral manner, so that 
when i/f slfff the pylorus comes to he jdaced veiy neai* the cesophageal 
ontraiicc. 

Nifsalis .^ — Skull resemhling that of the {\irnplt1urinai in that 
fhe loxvTi* hoi’der of the nasal hones extern Is considerably below the 
low^ border of the orbits, whereas in the other SnniK^jiiflurlme the 
aperture of tin*, nares extends upwaixls lH‘tween the orbits. Nose 
* CJcollVov, vt/on du Mifsamf, vol. \ix. ]>. 90 (1812). 
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producod into a lar<**c proboscis, Otliei* characters as in Enmtn- 
pifhents. 

This genus includes only the Proboscis Monkey (X, hrrrafns) of 
Borneo, reiiiarkabh* for the great ju'olongation of tlie nose in tin; 
adult. Ill young animals the nose is rc'latively much short(‘r, and 



yi'.' — III ii<ii<Ulut hs ihiiUinni’. M ilin Ha h< n hi > dt >, 

Mi'iitiiufcir,'^, j)l, 150.) 


bent U])\var(ls after the niannei* ol tliat of Srnnto/HfltfrH,^ roxrUnmr 
(Fig. 349). 

Hemvopifhci'ns } — Pollex small ; narial aperture^ extending up- 
wards between the orlnts. Now confimjd to Asia. 

This genus is cliaractei-istic of South-Ka stern Asia from the 
Himalaya southwards, tlie Oriental region being its hcad-(piarters. 
The development of the muzzle is less than in the Macmpies, and 
the facial angle is higher, but it does not appear that this indicatefj 
greater intellectual capacity. The outlying >S'. nKirUancv/^ (Fig. .S49), 
^ F. Cuvier, Htst, Nat. des {W>\), “ Seiiiiio-j)itli(Vpie.” 

2 Separated geiiorically by some writers as Ithinopithrcvs. 
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of the highlands of Kastci'ii Tihut and Kansu, is renuukablc for the 
peculiar upturned nose, in which respect, as already inentioncd, 
it recalls the young of Ah.sYd/.v /(frndtfs. The genus is rcjncsented 
in India and Ihirma by no l(‘ss than fourteen species, of which th(; 
coniinon Indian Langur, or Hanunian Monkey (S. enfclbfi^) and 
the larg(5r Hiniidaynn Langur (N. srJilxino'U^) are two of the best 
known. In the foinier the haigtli (»f the head and body is about 
24, and that of the tail inches in adult males. This monkey, 
owing to lh(i veneration in Avliich it is held by the Hindus, i-^ a 
great, ])(‘st in ma,ny parts of India, fre<juently pilf(*ring gi’ain from 
the shops in tlui nati\e ]>azaar.s. According to Air. itlanffud, 
it ‘ds uMially found in >maller oi- lai-g(‘r connnunities, com]>ose(l 
of individuals of both se\es and of all ages, the youngest clinging 
to their mothers and Ixa'iig c.irried by then), (‘sjiecially when 
alai'iinal. An ohl male is oc<*asionally found solitary, as with so 
many other mammals. . . . A])art from villages, the high trees 
on the bank^ of strcan)s <m‘ of tanks, and, in paits of (‘entral 
India, rocky hills are the, fa\oui‘ite haunts of these monkeys. 
W’lujther on trees, on rocks, 01 on the ground, they ai‘e (‘xceedingly 
aetive.” The elt).sely allied .srJddifirus attains a larger average 
si;^e, full grown nial(‘s attaining a length of .‘10 inches, the tail 
measuiing .‘hi inches. In the spring and wintei* thi-> s])ecies may 
1)0 obser\ed in the Kaslmiir llimalaAa leaping among tlie snow-ladon 
tre(is of the forest. In a fossd state SciiuH>iiifhcrn'< oecurs in the 
Pl(‘isto(a‘nt' and Pliocene of India, and it has also launi 1't‘eorded 
front the I’lioeene ot Franee and Italy. 

-This Afih'an gtanis ditl'ers froni Erjiu/o/jifhrnH in that 
the ])olle\ is absent oi’ I'ialueed to a small ttd>erele, whieh ma}' oi- may 
not eai'i'V a nail. About eleven sjtceies ha,\(i l)et‘n th'seribed, some 
of liieh are rtunarkable foi the beaiitifid mantle of long silky 
hair whieli liangs down from (‘aeh sidt* of the, body, and for ihei)' 
tufted tails. In ( \ from Abtssinia these are whit(*, and the 

I'ost of th(‘ bodv and limbs ]>la<*k. Others (as (\ are entirely 

black. The skins of the, long-haired species art*, largely ini])orted 
into Kurop(' for th(‘ mannfactiire (*f ladies’ mutfs, (Uc. 

Extinri ibniti'if. — Oertain tyjtes of Apes from the European 
Tertiaries indicate, genera referable to th(‘ but 

distinct from iin\ of thost' now living. Of these from 

the Lower Plio(*en<‘ Pikermi beds of Attica, is known by almost 
com])lete skeletons, and resenddes Jlfararns in the shortness and 
stoutness of the limi>s, but agrees with Sr/nintpiflnrus in the characters 
of the skull and teeth. An allied Alonkiw from the l^oAver Idioccne 
(Jt Perpignan, in Frances difl'ers from Mrsitpithfrus jicnicliri hy its 
superior size, pro])ortionateIy more produced muzzle, and larger 
^ Illiger, J*nnh'Oji(its Jltn/ihi. rf JriKm, ]>. t)‘J (1811). 

- Wagner, O'c/c/ic/r ^4// vol. viii. No. 38, p. 310 (1839). 
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hiiitl talon to the last lo\ver molar; it has been described under 
the name of J)olich(qnihenif<} 

The genus OnvjntJurns - founded upon the l eniains of an 
Ape from the JVriddlo Miocene of IVloiitc Bam bob, in Tuscany, of 
somewhat larger size than a Gibbon, and a[)parently presenting 
characters connecting the Oirujvihcr'hhi' and Simihhr, According 
to Dr. Kistori,*’ it reseinliles the former, esjH'cially Pf/)tO(rph(fhis and 
Semnopjfhcvu.% in the long dental series and the eloTigation of the 
last inolarb ; but in the shortness of the fact', rounding t)f the chin, 
and the diagonal arrangement of tlio molar tubercles, it ap]>i‘oximates 
to the Simii(f(r, of which it may ha\e been an ancestral tyj)e. 


Jumtilf/ Si.Mniri:. 

Crowns of molars relatively wide, with the angh"' more oi* 
less rounded off, the tubei-cles not forming tranvei^e ridges, and 
the last huver molar without a hind tahm. No tail. No cluu'k- 
])0uches. Jscliiatic callosities-, if present, small. Pectoral limbs 
much longer than ])elvic. Sternum broad. Cictum with vermiform 
appendage. Centraleof carpus sometimes absent. ( )ther characters 
as in Pemipitfu'i'vltr, 

This family contains the true Antiiropoid Old World Apes, 
namely the Gibbons, Orangs, Chimpanze«'s, and (Gorillas, which 
are the most highly organised of all the A})es, and thus niak(! the 
nearest approach to Man. 

— Skull uot produced at the vertev : body am] lim}>s 
^]cnder, the ])ectc)ral limbs being* so elongated that live liands leach 
the ground when walking upright ; liallux wi*!! deV('lo]>('d : a c'l'iitrah' 
in the carjnis ; ami small ischiatic callositi(‘.s. Size smallc'r than in 
the following gencj’a, the height of tlie laigc'^t spticies (//. 
not much excecdiiig ,‘1 feet. Now confined to A'^ia. 

The Gibbons, or Long-armed Ajh's (Figs, r;.*)!), are readily 

distinguished from tlie remaining members (d* the fandly by the 
characters givcti a])Ove, as well as by the cireumstam*e that they 
are the oidy Apes which habitually walk in an upright j)nsition. 
It is in these animals that ive meet with tlic last traces of the 
ischial callosities so largely developed in the PrmtfHfhrndtr. The 
species arc no^v restricted to South-Kastern Asia, l)cing especially 
ahundant in the Malay Archij)elag7> and adjacent legions. 

The largest sjiccies is tlic Sumatran Siamang (//. sfftnhdf/lus), 
which attidns a height of 3 feet, and has be(‘n generically 
separated by some writers as It is remarkable as 

* Deperet, CoW/)fis R/'udffs, vol. (;ix. p. 982 (1889); sec also Mew. SnuM^ol, 

Frmcf, '‘PalfT‘oiito]ogi(‘,” vol. i. (1890). - (Icrvais, r!u,nf)(rs Rrndns, vol. 

Ixxiv. p. 1217 (1872). Sranuiiie Fossili Italiaja?, 7/o//. Cunna. (koL 1890. 

* Illiger, Prodromus Sijfit. Marnm. rt Avium, p. 67 (1811). 
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liiiving a l)(*ttor (levcl<)])c(l c-liiii and Avidcr sternum than any other 
A})e, aiul differs from the other members of the .i^cnus by the 
eircnmstaiKHi that the second and third digits of the ])es are united 
])y skin as far as 
their last joints. 

Exclusive of this 
sj>ecies, the (b'b])ons 
differ but little from 
oiH‘ anotlier in siz(‘ 
and general ron- 
formation, and since 
tlu^ <-oh»ur of indi- 
viduals ujid<ni]»tedly 
referable t.o a single 
species is remarkably 
\ai’iable, there is 
much uncertainty 
about tin*- uumb(T of 
s[MH*ies, and much 
<*()n fusion in the 
n o m (‘ n c 1 a t u r 
Among well-marked 
s]>ecies we may 
mention the Hoolock 
(//. Itnohd-), lauging 
from the Soulli of 
A s s a m t h r o u g h 
Sylhet and (^ichai- to 
tin* Irawadi Aall<*y 
near llhamo, the 
AVhit(*-han(l(*d tlib- 
1)011 (U. l((i\ Fig. 

♦IbO), which is found 
in T(‘nasserim ami 
throughout J\Ia lay- 
ana, the Dun-coloured (xibbon (//. Fig. .‘>ol) of JMalayana, 

and the Tufted (libbon (//. of Siam ami ramliogia. 

The following account of the habits of tlie (libbons is taken.*l' 
from Mr. W. T. Hlanford's ManumU vf llriffdi Jndia, “(ribbons 
arc thoroughly arboreal, and Hoolocks are almost, if not entirely, 
coutined to hill-forest. They move chiefly hy means of their long 
arms, by wliich they swing themselves for jirodigious distances from 
traijph to branch and from tree to tree. They descend hillsides 
at a surjirising jiace, their descent being accomplished by grasping 
bamboos or branches that bond lieneath their weight, and allow 
them to drop until they can seize the ends of other bamboos or 



Ki(.. o.'iC.— TIk' \Vl»U*-lianar»l Oiblmii htr). IVom 

Ul.'iMlortl, Mainiiuih aj Ilriti"!! TiKlla, i>. s. 
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branches lower on the slo])e, and Lake another mighty swing down- 
wfirds. They also ascend with great ra])iilit}% swinging themselves 
from tree to tree. AVhen walking on the ground the lloolock rests 
on its hind foot alone, with tlie sole Hat on tlie ground, and tlie 
great toe widely se]):\ratcd from the other digits. Tin*- arms are 
usually held upwards, sometimes horizontally, their great length 
giving the animal a v(MT ]H^culiar aspect. (ii])bons walk rather 



Fif.. 3'a. — 'J'I hj II rifon Aalnr.dn Miisfom, 

\<) 1 . ji. }il. 

quickly, with a- waddling gait, and can easily he overtak(m by men 
^when on the ground. The food of these Aj)es cf)nsists of fruit, 
leaves, young shoots, spiders (of which tJiey are very fond), insects, 
birds^ almost certainly of young birds, if not of any birds 

they can captun*. Anderson found that small birds were killed 
and devoiired by Hoolocks in confinement with a method aiul 
eagerness that showed this prey to be th(^ natural food of the Xpes. 
The Hoolock drinks with its lii)s, jmtting its head down to the 
water as Monkeys do. All species of llylohatea have a po\verful 
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voice, and the t’oninn)n name of th(^ Hoolock is taken from its 
])eculiar doui)lc call, ^^llich is rc])eated several times. At a, distance 
the sound much rcstmihles a human voice; it is a peculiar wailing 
not(‘, audihl(; from afar, and in the countiies inhalhtcd hy these 
animals is one of the tnost familiar forest sounds. The calls com- 
m(‘n(‘0 at dayhreak, and ajc; continm‘d till (H‘ 10 several of 

the Hock joining in tin* ery, like* Inmnds giving tongue. After h or 
10 o’clock in tin* morning the animals fe.ed or rest, and remain 
sih'iit throughout the niiddh* of the day, hut lecomimmce calling 
to^^ards (‘^ cuing, though to a les.■^ ext(‘nl than in the earlier ])art of 
tin* day. ’ 


The sludi of the (Jiljhoji-. although agreeing with that of other 
Apes in it'^ ]>rognat]ii'^m, ]»i e<t*nt^ a ^oniewlrat human appearance, 
and the inolaj- t^ctli are aUo \t‘ry hke diminutive human molars. 
In the ant('rior inwaid inclination <»f the two siU'ies of cheek-teeth 
and the inward 


\ 



I'l. : . • I iitii 1 

iis.si,i , . |iM| i.ii h 
.M. . *^1 i_i ’ll. Cl ImSi , 


t // ' Itu n I liitilli- 
.11 1 : / it a loll, , ii-iit 
<?. LMll-l'l.t'ldvi 


po>iti<ni of the 
up[)er pi’cniolais 
t he ( iihhon^ make 
an a])proaeli to the 
human 13 pe un 
known in otlmr 
Ai-,.. 

The liguro ot 
the li\e|- of one 
spt*ei e< of t h i " 
geuu^ \> Ultioduced 
to show tin* geiK'ral 
ahsefiee of lati'l’al 
tissiues and the 
small si/(' ot tlie caud.de lohe (r) characteristic of the livt‘r ot all the 
III } e\c(‘pt flh' (sc{* p. 70t)), a> well as that of Man. Another 
s})(‘cimen of tin; li\ei’ of tin; same si)eeie.s show’ed scarcely any trace 
of a caudate IoIk*. 

A fo.ssil Ape fi’oni tin* Middle MiiH-ein* of I'danee, oilgiuall}' 
de.serib(‘(l as indicates an t‘xtineL (Jihlion which does 

not ap])(*ar to lx* gcm'rieally separahh' from /////eAn/os 

Sitiiid .^ — Slvull (Fig. dr).‘l) ])rodueed at tin; \ertex; hody and 
limbs inassive : the jH'ctoj’al limhs i'(*aehing to the ankle ; a eentrale 
in the ear))us ; hallux very .small : sixteen dorsu-lumbar vertehne, and 
t\velv(* ])airs of ribs ; no isehiatie calhrsities. Oriental. 

This gemi.s inchnh‘s the largi; red-haired Aj)e.s from Sumatra 
aitd Borneo commonly knowui as Orangs, or Orang-l tans,- of which 
there *is proltably only a single species (N. >iafijn(s). These animals 


^ Linn. Si/sf. Nat. 12lh cd. vol. i. }>. (176C). 

' A Millay word, signif\iiig “ Man of the Woods. 
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inhabit the swampy forests near the coasts ; and the males attain a 
height of about 4 feet 4 inches. The body is vci*y bulky atid the 
legs exceedingly short, but the arms are very long, reaching in the 

erect })osture down to the 
ankles. The Orang walks 
resting on the knuckles f>f 
tlie hands and the outer 
sid(‘.s of the feet, with the 
soles of the latter turned 
niaiidy inwards, as iii Fig. 
.‘17)4. Its in (► vein cuts 
ap])oar to lie slow and 
<lelibei‘ati‘, and in llmse 
specimens which Irue Ixaui 
kept in ea})ti\ity in this 
country tlnj denu‘anour is 
languid and melancholy, 
although this is far from 
being the case \v'ith those 
>hown in the more congenial 
climat»‘ of tlH‘ Zoological 
< birdens at ( alcutta. The 
habits of these animals are 
arboreal, and they build a 
kind of sheltcj* oi* nest of boughs and l('a\(‘s; tlndr food ajipears 
to consist mainly of fruits, and is exclusively of a V(‘gctable natun*. 
The whole of the body i> clothed vvitli long hair of a rcddisli-browu 
coloui-j and full-grown male'' have a Avcll-dev(‘h)}»c(l bcanl ; the 
males not unfre<tuently also develop a largt' warty protuberance, 
formed of fibro-cellular tissue, on either sidti of tlie face. The 
hands are long, and are chai’acterised ]>y th(‘ small si/e of tlie 
])olleA', which does not reach to thc^ end of the metacarpal of 
the index finger. TIk^ feet have a .similar structure, tlie hallux 
only reaching to the, middle of the jn’oximal [ilialangc, of the 
adjacent toe, and being often destitute not only of a nail, ]>nt 
likewise of the terminal jdvalangc. The jn-esence of a. codralc in 
the carpus is a feature in which agi'(*,cs with and 

the lower A]>cs, and diflTers from the two following genera and Man. 
With very rare cxeei)tions the number of dorso lumbar vertebra* is 
sixteen, of which twelve carry ribs, and therefore belong to the 
dorsal scries, while the remaining four ai’e Inndiar. The distinction 
between the last lumbai’ ami the first sacral vertebr’a*, is clearly 
marked in young skeletons by the atldilional ))l(nira}>ophysial 
ossifications (sacral ribs) in the transverse ])i()cesses of the jatter. 
Thus thougli Slnm 2 )rescnts a clo.sei’ nise.mblance to Man than docs 
Anthropopithecfis in the number of ribs, it differs in the more 



Ck,. 80 '-! thf! .^kull <>t adult 

saf Ill'll^). rr<)in \ol. i j»l, :.:j. 
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important chal•^ictor^ of that of the whole scries of truiik-verte])rie.^ 
The hemis])hei'es of the l)iaiii arc much convoluted ; the whole 
hraiii l)ein,i» more humau-like than in any other Ape. The larynx is 
rernarkahhi fur havin^i;' a proloni^ation from each ventricle, which in 
the adult )H‘c(>nic of enormous dimensions, and unite in front of 



Fro. .Ta.— Tlie Oraiig-L'taii {Simia fiatynis). From Mr. Woll’s .sKt'lch at Hit' 
Zoologicnl OanliMiH. 


the trachea to form one lui*ge sac extendijig downwards between 
the muscles to the axilla. 

The skull of the Orang (Fig. .‘loa) is characterised by its highly 
vaulted cranial portion, which is comparatively short (brachy- 
ccphalic). The sagittal crest is well developed on the vertex, and 
has a highly convex contour ; the superciliary ridges arc but 
moderately developed, and do not stand out in the prominent 
manner so characteristic of the (Gorilla. The aperture of the naves 
igi the skull is more pear-shaped than in the two folloAving genera, 
yho canines of the male Orang attain a great development; 

^ Olio skeleton in the Museum of the Royul College of Surgeons has five 
lumbar ve^t(^ln’le, and has thus given rise to the btatemont that the number of 
vertebra* in the Orang is the same as in Man. 
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and the molars are characterised hy the com|)l(‘x structure of their 
cus})s and the numerous i*ni;osities on the (‘rown surface. Tluj 
outer border of the uj)per ])reinolars is placed in the same line as 
that of the molars. 

The brohen canine tooth of a lar^e An(hroj)oid Ajx* from the 
Lower riiocene of the Siwalik Hills 
j)robably in(iicatt*s the c\istenct‘ at 
that jieriod of a species of Si/nin \\i 
Northern India. 

— Skull U(4 ih'cmIucimI at the 
\ei1ex; body and limbs niassi\e, the 
pectoral limb not li^achiiii; below tin* 
mi(l<lle of the b)\\cr le^ ( Fi.i;. *>bb) ; 
no cent rale in the cai pus ; hallii\ wcdl 
d(‘Velo])ed ; '^rventeen dor *'0 lumbar 
vertebra*, of which thirteen (‘airy ribs : 
no i'«chiatic callo^it it*", Mali* much 
lar.u'ej‘ than f(*Tnale, and with \ (‘ry 
'^tron^i;ly mat k<*d ciaiiia! ridye^, which 
art* waiitin,i; in the lattei'. Mandibidar 
symphysis loni^. Kthiopian. 

Tin* w'ell-known (loril)a ( Fii^. ‘>b (>)5 
ofwhieh th(‘re ."('(‘Ui'' to be only om* 
species {(f, >iirii(ft t), i^ foiiml in Western 
lvpi.‘it(»rial Africa, chi(‘fly <»r (*ntire!\ 
in the district «‘nclost‘d by tin* 
(ameroon and Lonuo rivt*rs. It is 
the lari:(‘sl of all the A]>es, its btdk 
condderably exceedin,Lr that of man, 
altlnmnh from tln^ shortness of the 
leus it appears m‘Vcr to attain a jL;reat(‘r 
heii'ht than b.t f(‘<*t. 'I'in* first intro- 
tluetion of this animal to tin* notici* 
of zoolo^^ists was made in lSl7 by 
Dr. Thomas Sava^^c, but it. w’as notftdly knownt till many years later. 

The skin of the (lorilla is entirely black, tin*, hair bcnni^ blackish, 
but turning more or less ^ray in old individuals. Tln^ arms reach 
down as far as the middle of the lowa‘r Ic^ : while the pollex 
extends only a short distance beyond the base of tln^ first phalange 
of the index iine;er, and the hallux reaches nearly as far as the 
distal extremity of the corresjxnnlitt^ di.^it of tlie fo(>t. The. di|.^its 
of both the hand and foot are united to’^cdln*!* liy integument in 
far as the distal extremities of the first |)lialani:es. The la/ynx 
has very capacious air-sacs, which meet in fiont of the trachea and 
communicate with the ventriel<*s ; and in advanced a^e these sacs 
' I. (reoftroy, Conipfrs Jifuahts^ vol. xxxiv. p. 81 (1852). 
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inay oxleiid to tlio axilla, d'lie oai’s ar(3 rdalivoly Muall. The 
skull is of an cloii'^ated or dolichocephalic type; that of the adult 
iiiah* beinp; characterised by the ciioruioiis develojmiciit of the 
su])raor])ital ridg(‘S, whicli form a kind of ])enthouse over the eyes, 
and ef>nti-ibute to tlui ]jeculiarly ferocious aj)peara]»cc of the animal. 
The sa'::ittal crest is also \eiy large. The canine teeth of the male 
aie V(‘ry large, and aie, inclin(*d outwards in both jaws. In the 



Vir.. .<! - 'I’lif Cm ilia dJu m( /((</< i) I’loin i', out. /no/, . \ ol. i\. pi. p’. 

cheek-teeth the U])i)er [wemolars are of considerable antcro-[H)sterior 
(‘xtent, with tlnur outer border placed in the same line as that of 
the molars ; and the third up[K*r molar is largei’ than cither of the 
others. 

The posterior cervical Aei*lebra‘ are characterised by the great 
height of tluur neui'al sjhnes, which thus form a strong basis for 
the ])o\verful cervical muscles su])])orting the massive skull. In 
some^ instances the fourth lum])ar vertebra becomes ankyloscd to 
the sacrum, as is occasionally found to be the case in some of the 
lower human races. 

In the absence of a centrale to the carpus, and also in the 
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number of the dorso-lum])iir vertelme, the j)i’Csout luul following 
genus rcseinblo man ; although they both ditl'er in luiving thirtoen 
in place of twelve pairs of ribs. 

The brain of the Gorilla, according to l)i\ Hartmann, resembles 
that of the Orang in the complexity of its convolutions, and is 
thereby distinguished from that of the Ghimpanzee. In form it ivS 
of the long oval chai-acteristic of Man; the brain of the C^hinipanzce 
and Orang being more rounded. 

Gorillas live iii faimly J)artie^^ in the depths of the dense forests 
of Western E(piat(wiul Africa, seeking their food during the day, 
while at night it is said that tlie femah‘ and young ase(‘nd a tree 
at the foot of which the male slceprs. They walk with the backs 
of their closed hands and the hat sole-> of the feet, placed on the 
ground. Although there has been much exaggeration on this 
point, it appears certain that the male (ioiilla is an extremely 
ferocious and dangerous animal when brought to bay, but the 
stiitenients as to its making unjwovoked a'^saults on men do not 
ap])ear authentic. They titter deet> guttural sounds, whi(‘h on 
some occasions may be descrilted as grunts and at others a^ a 
roar. 

Antlirnpdpithci'ua .^ — One of the most im])ortant ditlerenees of 
this genus from the preceding is the absence of any marked 
disparity between the two .^exes, either in the size or tin* eon 
formation of the skull, although the muh can always bt? dis- 
tinguished by the larger size of the canine teeth. The mandibular 
symphysis is also much shorter. Ditlerenees in the characters of 
the teeth are described IjcIow. The genus is confined at the present 
day to the Ethiopian regi<»n. 

The Chimpanzees (Fig- 357) inhabit Western ami Cimtral 
Equatorial Africa ; and there has been much dfscussion whethei- 
they should all be included under one specitii; name ( A. or 

whether there arc really two or more sjxjcics. A female specimen 
no\v living in the London Zoological Gardens, characterised among 
other distinctive features by the nearly bald head, cleai ly indicates, 
however, a sccoijfcL., specie, s, whicli probably corresponds to the 
imperfectly defined A. n tints of Du Chaillu. 

The region inhabited hy the Chimpanzees extends from the 
Gambia to the Benguela, leaching as far inland as :2S'' E. long. 
The Common Chim})anzee is a smallei* animal than the Gorilla, its 
height not exceeding 5 feet. In colour it is darker than the 
latter, and the ears are i*elativ(*ly larger. In the upright position 

^ I)c blainvilh*, Lce^tnts Orfflea (1839). Th«*. ChiuipanzccH have been vciy 

generally deMcribed under the name of TnxjJothfffn^ but sine.c this nrfino is 
preoccupied for a genus of birds, it i.s incumbent to follow the striet rule, and 
adopt tlie name although both the present witers have 

elsewhere expressed the opposite opinion. 
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the iirms reach only a shoi-t dislaiico below the knee, in which 
respect the Ohirnpanzee is more human-like than any of the other 
Apes. The face is furnished with distinct whiskers, eyebrows, and 
eyelashes. The ])()llex reaches nearly or (piite to the base of the 
first phalange of the index finger, and the hallux to the base of 
the second phalange of the corresponding digit of the foot. The 
liiryngeal sacs are as largely developed as iii the Gorilla. 

Although the skull of the Chimpanzee has distinct superciliary 



Pici. 357. — Tho Cluiiipanxt‘ 1 - (Aiith topopdlueio tronlodifft'^t). From Mr. \Voir> dnuvmj; of a younp; 
indiMdual hi flu* Zoolo-;ir:il Society’s Gardens. 

ridges, yet the high bony crests of the calvarium of the male 
Gorilla are wanting, and the whole coronal region of the skull is 
more rounded and far less rugged. 

The canine teetli of the male Chimpanzee are relatively much 
sjtialler than in the Gorilla and Oi-ang. The up[)er molars are 
charyiterised by the third one being smaller than either of the 
other two, as well as by the presence of an indistinct cingulum on 
their inner surfaces. The upper prcmolars differ from those of the 
other genera of the family by the shortness of their antero-posterior 

47 
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diameter, and also by the larger size of their external as compared 
with their internal cusps; while the outer border of these teeth is 
placed internally to that of the upper molars. In all these respects 
the teeth of the Chimpanzee make a decided approximation to the 
human type. 

Many young individuals of the Chimpanzee have been brought 
to Europe, but they appear to succumb soonei’ or later to the ctlects 
of an unsuitable climate. All tlu'se examples show that the dis- 
position of this Ape is gentle, lively, and intelligent, and in all 
respects markedly op})ositc to that of the Or ang. In a wild state 
these Apes are essentially forest-dwellers, and are more arboreal in 
their habits than the Gorilla. They live either in families, or in 
^small parties of several families. Frequently jit least they construct 
a kind of nest in the trees as a sleeping-place : the male being said 
to sleep on a forked ])ranch below the level of this nest. In walk- 
ing the Chimpanzee usually supports himself on the backs of his 
closed fingers, and either on the soles of the feet or on the closed 
toes. 

From a distributional |X)int of view the discovery of a fossil 
Ape in the Pliocene of the Punjab, a])parently closely allied to the 
Chimpanzee, is of great inten'st. This determination rests upon 
the evidence of an imperfect palate originally descrilied under tin*, 
name of Pahvoj)Wieru,% but subsequently referred to the present 
genus. The teeth of this jaw present all the essential characters 
of those of the Chimpanzee, but the two series of cheek-teeth have 
a slight anterior convergence, the ])r(;molars are shorter in the 
antero-posterior direction than is usually the case in that species, 
and the outer incisor is relatively narrower than in the latter. In 
these features the extinct A. sivalensia makes a nearer approximor 
tion to the human ty})e than is the case with its living congeners. 

Dri/opithecas.^ — The extinct JJrf/opifhn vs of the Middle Miocene 
of France is represented by a single species of the approximate 
size of the Chimpanzee, and ap])ears to be the most generalised 
member of the family. According to the recent observations of 
Professor Gaudry,- while it resembles the Gorilla in that the two 
series of lower cheek-teeth diverge anteriorly and the penultimate 
premolar is larger than the la.st of that series, it differs in having a 
much longer, and narrower mandibular symphysis, and thus indicates 
a transition to the Cercopithecida'. A gradual transition in the form 
of the mandible may, indeed, be traced from l)n/opithecu.% through 
Gorillay to Anthropopitliecus ; the latter having a short and wide 
symphysis, with the two series of cheek-teeth slightly converging 
anteriorly, and the penultimate premolar being not larger thav* the 
last. In all these specialised characters the jaw of the Chimpanzee 

’ Lartet, (Jomptes lic7idits, vol. xliii. p. 219 (1856). 

- Mdm, Soc, Giol, France^ “ Palaeontologie,” vol. i. Mum. No. 1 (1890). 
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approximates to that of iVIiin, in which the symphysis is still further 
shortened and widened, and the anterior convergence of the cheek- 
teeth so much increased as to produce a horse-shoe-like form in the 
whole dental series. 


Foiullij Homintd.e. 

In the Xfftunr of Taniueus j\Ian was separated only 

generically from the A])es, but in the next great work which exer- 
cised a wide-s])i’ead intlueiice over the })rogress of zoological science, 
the Pihjnc Ainmal of (hivica*, h(‘, forms a distinct order under the 
name of I Jimana, the Monkeys and Lemurs being associated together 
as Quadrurnana. This has been the prevailing arrangement in the 
zoological systems of the ])resent century, though in the classifica- 
tion of Owen his ])Osition is still farther removed from that of the 
Monkeys, as in it the genus Hmno forms one of the four primary 
divisions or suljclassos of the Mammalia, called Archencephala, the 
C^Juadrumana being united with the Carnivora, Ungulata, and others 
in another division called (iyrence})hala. On the other hand, the 
tendency of most modein systematists, for reasons which have been 
fully stated by JVofessoi' lluxh'y,^ is to reveil towards the Linmean 
position. 

Considering stfiely the facts of iMan s bodily stiaicture, it can be 
clearly demonstrated that the ])oints i)i which he difiers from the 
A])e most nearly I’esembling him are not of greater importance than 
those by which tliat Ape difiers from other universally acknowledged 
members of the grou]> ; and tlierefore, in any natural system, if 
Man is to be made a subject of zoological classification upon the 
same princi])les as those aj)plied elsewhere, he must be included in 
the ordei' which comprises the Monkeys. We say u})on the same 
pi'inci])les as are a})])licd (dsewhere, since zoological classification has 
Jiever taken into consideration the psychological diaract eristics 
which distinguish the subjects of its investigations, but only their 
tanj^ible aiid physical structure, otherwise endless confusion would 
result, at all events witli our very imperfect knowledge of animal 
psychology. The essential^ attributes which distinguish Man, and 
give him a j)erfectly isolated position among living creatures, are 
not to be found in his bodily structure, and should therefore either 
be left entirely out of consideration, or have such weight given to 
them as would remove him completely out of the region of zoological 
classification. To profess to classify Man as if he were one of the 
{iuinials (as in all iioints of the structure and functions of his organs 
he undoubtedly is), to place him in the class Mammalia, and then 

’ Man" ft PJhcc in Nature^ 1863, and Anatomy of Vertebra tod Animals^ 1871. 
See also the more recent investigations of Broca into the comparative structure 
of Man and the higher Apes, published mostly in the licmoi d" Anthropologic. 
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to allow other considerations to influence the judgment as to the 
particular position he should occupy in the class, is most illogical. 

Man, therefore, considered from a zoological ])oint of view, must 
be included in the order Primates, even if the Lemurs be removed 
from it, since his structural aflinities with the Monkeys are far 
closer than are those of the so-called ‘‘Half- Apes.” We ni;iy, without 
treading U])on debatable gi'ound, go farther, and say that the 
difFerences between Man and the Anthropoid A])es are reajdy not 
sq^ marked as those which separate the latter from the American 
Monkeys. This being admitted, perhaps the best exposition relating 
to the present condition of the order will be to regard IMan as 
representing a hfHi family of the Anthroi)oidea, which should be 
known as the Hominhhv. In thus ranking IMan as one of the five 
principal families or sections of the suboider it should, how'cver, bo 
observed that this course does not in the least degree im])ly that 
such families are precisely ecpiivahait to one another, or that the 
intervals by which they are se])arated are of ecjual imi)ortancc ; all 
that we commit ourselves to being that they are five ])erfectly 
distinct groups, all branches from a common stem,**and in the 
present state of nature not united by any intermediate', types. 

The distinctions between the ILmnhihhv and Simiidfv are chiefly 
relative, being greater size of bmin and of Ijrain-case as compared 
with the facial portion of the skull, smaller dcveloimient of the 
canine teeth of the males, comj)let(‘. ada])tation of th(3 structure of the 
vertebral column to the vertical position, greatci’ length of the lower 
as compared with the upper extremities, and greater length of the 
hallux or great toe, with almost com])lcte absence of the power of 
bringing it in oi)position to the other four toes. The last feature 
together with the small size of the canine teeth are perha])s the 
most marked and easily defined distinctions that can be drawn 
between the two gTou])s. 

Man is universally admitted to form a single genus, Homo of 
Linnaeus, but a (piestiou of considerabh*. importance in treating of 
him from a zoological ])oint of view, and one whicli has been a sub- 
ject of much controversy, is whether all men should bo considered 
as belonging to a single or to several species. This cpiestion is 
perhaps of less importance now than formerly, when those who 
maintained a plurality of species associated with the hypothesis 
plurality of origin. One of the strongest arguments against the 
view that the various races of Man represent more than one species 
is that none of those who have maintained it have been able to 
agree as to how many distinct specific modifications can be defined, 
almost every number from three to twenty or more having i)een 
advocated by different authors. If the distinguishing characters of 
the so-called species had been so marked, there could not be such a 
remarkable diversity of opinion upon them. Again, the two facts 
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— (1) that, however dilferent the extremes of any two races may 
be in appearance (and it must be admitted that, as advocated by 
many polygenists, the difierences arc greater than many which are 
considered specific among other animals), every intermediate grada- 
tion can be found through which the one passes into the other, 
and (2) that all races are fertile inter se — are rpiite conclusive in 
favour of considering Man as representing a single species in the 
ordinaiy sense in which th(i word is now used, and of treating of 
all his various modifications as varieties or races. 

The great pi’obleni at the root of all zoolog}^, the discovery of a 
natural classification whii^i shall be an expression of our knowledge 
of the rcid relationship or consanguinity of different foims, is also 
applicable to the study of the races of Man. When we can satis- 
factorily j)rovc that aiiy two (»f the known groups of mankind are 
descended from the same common stock, a point is gained. The 
more such })oiiits we have acquired the more nearly shall we be 
able to picture to ourselves, not only the present, but also the past 
distribution of the races of JMan u]X)n the earth, and the mode and 
order in which they have been derived from one another. But the 
difficulties in the way of applying zoological princi])les to the classi- 
fication of Mail are vastly greater than in tlie case of most animals. 
When grou})s of animals ]>ecoine so far differentiated from each 
other as to represent separate species, they remain isolated ; they 
may break up into further subdivisions — in fact, it is only by 
further subdivision that new s])ecies can be formed ; but it is of 
the veiy essence of s])ecies, as now universally understood by 
naturalists, tliat they cannot recombine, and so give rise to new 
foimis. With the varieties of Man it is otherwise. They have 
never so far sepai’ated as to answer to the physiological definition 
of species. All races, as said above, an*, fertile with one another, 
though perhaps in different degt’ccs. Hence new varieties have 
constantly been formed, not only by the segmentation of portions 
of one of the old stocks, but also by various combinations of those 
already establisliod. 

Without entering into the difficult (piestion of the method of 
Man’s first ap])earance upon the world, avc must assume for it vast 
antiquity, — at all events as measured by any hi.storical standard. 
Of this there is now ample proof. During tlie long time Man 
existed iti a savage stiite — a time compared to which the dawn of 
our historical period is as yesterday — ho was influenced by the 
operation of those natui*al laws which have produced the variations 
seen in other regions of orgajiic nature. The first Men may very 
•probably bavc l)een all alike ; but when spread over the face of 
the# earth and subjectwl to all kinds of diverse external conditions, 
— climate, food, com})etition with members of their own species or 
with wild •animals, — racial differences began slowly to be developed 
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through the potency of various kinds of selection acting upon the 
slight variations which appeared in individuals in obedience to the 
tendency planted in all li\ang things. These differences manifested 
themselves externally in the colour of the skin, the colour, quality, 
and distribution of the Imir, the form of the head and features, and 
the proportions of the limbs, as well as in the general stature. 

Geographical i)osition must have been one of the main elements 
in determining the formation and ])ermanence of races. Groups of 
Men isolated from their fellows for long periods, such as those 
living on small islands, to which their ancestors may have been 
accidentally drifted, would naturally, in course of time, develop a 
new type of features, of skull, of complexion, or hair. A slight set 
in one direction in any of these charact(;rs would constantly tend 
to intensify itself, and so new races would be formed. In the same 
way different intellectual or moral qualities would ])e gradually 
developed or transmitted in different groups of Men. The longer 
a race thus formed remained isolated the more stroi^gly impressed 
and the more permanent would its characteristics bc^yme, and less 
liable to be changed or lost when the suiTounding| fiycumstances 
were altered or under a moderate amount of int'^m "xturcj from 
other races — the more “true,” in fact, would it be. Non the other 
hand, on large continental tracts, where no mountain ranges or 
other natural barriers form obstacles to free intercourse between 
tribe and tribe, there would always be a tendency towards uni- 
formity, from the amalgamation of races brought into close relation 
by war or by commerce. Smaller or feebler races M'ould be 
destroyed or absoi'bed by others impelled by superabundant popu- 
lation or other causes to spread beyond their original limits ; or 
sometimes the conquering race would itself disappear by absoj-ption 
into the conquered. 

Thus for untold ages the history of Man has ])resented a shift 
ing kaleidoscopic scene : now races gradually becoming differenti- 
ated out of the old elements, and, aftei' dwelling a while upon the 
earth, becoming either suddenly annihilated or gradually merged 
into new combinations ; a constant destruction and reconstruction ; 
a constant tendency to separation and difierentiation, and a tendency 
to combine again into a common uniformity — the two tendencies 
acting against and modifying each other. The history of these 
processes in former times, except in so far as they may be inferred 
from the present state of things, is a difficult study, owing to the 
scarcity of evidence. If we had any approach to a complete 
paleontological record, the history of Man could be reconstructed ; 
but nothing of the kind is forthcoming. Evidence of the anatomi-f 
cal characters of Man as he lived on the earth during the tkne 
when the most striking racial characteristics were being developed, 
during the long ante-historic period in which the Negro,* the Mon- 
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goliun, and the Caucasian were being gradually fashioned into their 
respective types, is entirely wanting, or if any exists it is at present 
safely buried in the earth, perhaps to be revealed at some unex- 
j)ected time and in some unforeseen manner. Even the materials 
from which a history of the modifications of the human species as 
known to our genei ation must be constructed arc rapidly passing 
away, since the age in which we live is an age in which, in a far 
greater degree than any previous one, the destruction of races, both 
]>y annihilation and absorption, is going on. Owing to the rapid 
extension of maritime discovery and commerce, changes such as 
have never been witnessed before are now taking place in the 
ethnology of the world — changes especially afiecting the island 
populati(jns among which, more than elsewhere, the solution of 
many of these problems may be looked for. The subject is, how- 
ever, attracting the attention of observers of all countries to a 
greater degi’ee than it ever has before, and such progress has been 
made in perfecting the methods of investigation of racial character- 
istics that we are beginning to l(iai*n what lines of research are 
profita])le and what arc baiTcn, so that we may hope the time is 
not far distant when we may get some clear insight into the know- 
ledge of the natural classification and relationships of the races of 
Man. 

The following is a brief summary of the principal results 
which ap})car to have been attauied up to the present time by the 
study of this somewhat difiiciilt subject.^ 

The most ordinary observation is sulHcient to demonstrate the 
fact that certain grou])S of men are strongly marked from others by 
definite chai acters common to all members of the gioup, and trans- 
mitted regularly to their descendants by the laws of inheritance. 
Thus the Chinaman and the Negro, the native of Patagonia and the 
Andaman IslaJidei*, aic as structurally distinct from each other as 
are many of the so-called species of any' natural group of animals. 
Indeed, it may be said with truth that theii’ difierenccs are oxen 
greater than those which mark the groups called genera by many 
naturalists of the present day. Nevertheless the difficulty of 
parcelling out all the individuals comj^osing the human species into 
certain definite gi'oups, and of saying of each man that he belongs 
to one or other of such groups, is insuperable. No such classifica- 
tion has ever been, or, indeed, can ever be obtained. There is not 
one of the most characteristic and most extreme forms, like those 
just named, from which transitions cannot be traced by almost 
imperceptible gradations to any of the other equally characteristic 
%nd equally extreme forms. Indeed, a large proportion of mankind 

^ “ On the Classification of the Varieties of the Human Sjiecies,” by W. H. 
Flower, Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
May 1885. * 
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is made up, not of extreme or typical, but of more or less general- 
ised or intermediate forms, the relative numbers of which are 
continually increasing, as the long-existing isolation of nations and 
races breaks down under the ever-extending intercommunication 
characteristic of the period in which we live. 

The difficulties of framing a natural classification of Man, or 
one really representing the relationshij) of the various minor groups 
to each other, are well exemplified by a study of the numerous 
attempts which have been made from the time of Linnaeus and 
Blumenbach onwards. Even in the first step of esta])lishing certain 
primary groups of equivalent rank there has been no accord. Thus 
four primitive types were sketched out by Linnaeus — the European, 
Asiatic, African, and American. These were expanded into five 
by Blumenbach by the addition of the Malay,^ and reduced by 
Cuvier to three by the su])])ressioii of the last two. Many later 
writers have largely increased the number of these so-called primary 
divisions, but the conclusion, so often arrived at by various anthro- 
pologists, and so often abandoned for some more complex system, 
that the primitive man, whatever he may have been, has in the 
course of ages divaricated into three extreme types, rcj)rescnted ])y 
the Caucasian of Europe, the Mongolian of Asia, and the Ethiopian 
of Africa, and that all existing individuals of the species can be 
ranged around these types, or somewher(? or other between them, 
seems, on the whole, to give the clearest view of the facts of the 
case. Large numbers are doubtless the descendants of djroct 
crosses in varying proportions between well-established extreme 
forms; for, notwithstanding op[)Osite views formei’ly held by some 
authors on this subject, there is now almndant evidence of the 
wholesale production of new races in this way. Others may be 
the descendants of the primitive stock before the strongly marked 
existing distinctions had taken j)lace, and therefore })resent, though 
from a different cause from the last, equally generalised chaiacters. 
In these cases it can only >)e by most carefully examining and 
balancing all characters, however minute, and finding out in what 
direction the preponderance lies, that a place can be assigned to 
them. It cannot be too often insisted on that the various groups 
of mankind, Giving to their probable unity of origin, the great 
variability of individuals, and the possibility of all degrees of 
intermixture of races at remote or recent periods of the history of 
the species, have so much in common that it is extremely difficult 
to find distinctive characters cax)able of strict definition by which 
they may be differentiated. It is more by the })rei)onderance of 
certain characters in a large number of members of a group, tharl 
by the exclusive or even constant possession of these characters 

^ The Malay of Blumenbach was a strange conglomeration of the then little 
known Australian, Papuan, and true Malay ty])es. 
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in each of its members, that the group as a whole must be 
characterised. 

Bearing these principles in mind, we may endeavour to formu- 
late, as far as they have as yet been worked out, the distinctive 
features of the typical members of each of the three great divisions, 
and then show into what subordinate groups each of them seems to 
be divided. 

We begin with the Ethiopian, Negroid, or Melanian, or “black” 
type. It is characterised by a da^, often nearly black, complexion ; 
black hair, of a kind called “ frizzly ” or, incorrectly, “ woolly,” i.e, 
each hair is closely rolled up on itself, a condition always associated 
with a more or Jess flattened or elliptical transverse section ; a 
moderate or scanty development of beard ; an almost invarial3ly 
dolichoceplialic skull ; small and moderately retreating jugal bones 
(mesopic face) ; a very l)road and fiat nose, platyrhiiie in the 
skeleton ; moderate or low orbits ; prominent eyes ; thick, everted 
lips ; prognathous jaws ; large teeth (macrodont) ; a narrow pelvis 
(index in the male 90 to 100 ); a long forearm (humero-radial 
index 80 ) ; and certain other proportions of the body and limbs 
which are ])eing gradually worked out and reduced to numerical 
expression as material foi* so doing accumulates. 

The most chai'acteristic examples of the second great type, the 
Mongolian or Xanthous, or “ yellow,” have a yelloAv or })rownish 
complexion ; black coarse straight hair, without any tendency to curl, 
and nearly round in section, on all other parts of the vsurface except 
the scalp scanty and late in appearing ; a skull of varia])le form, 
mostly mesocephalic (though extremes both of dolichocephalism and 
brachycoi)haIism are found in certain grou]3S of this type) ; a broad 
and Hat face, with prominent, anteriorly -projecting jugcil bones 
(platyo]3ic face) ; nose small, mesorhine or leptorhine ; orbits high 
and round, with very little development of glabella or supi'aciliary 
ridges ; eyes sunken, and with the aperture between the li<ls narrow ; 
in the most typical members of the group with a vertical fold of 
skin ovei’ the inner canthus, and with the outer angle slightly 
elevated ; jaws mesognathous ; teeth of moderate size (mesodont). 
The proporticViis of the limbs and form of the ])elvis have yet to be 
worked out, the results at present obtained showing great diversity 
among different individuals of what appear to be well-mai*ked races 
of the group, but this is perhaps due to the insufficient number of 
individuals as yet examined wdth accuracy. 

The last type, which, for want of a better name, we must still 
call by tTie' misleading one that has the })riority, Caucasian, or 
*• whitCj” has usually a light-complexioiied skin (although in some, in 
so Tffr aberrant cases, it is as dark as in the Negroes); hair fair or 
black, soft, straight, or Avavy, in section intermediate betAveen the 
flattened afid cylindrical form ; beard fully developed ; form of 
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cranium variable, mostly mesocephalic ; jugaLbpnes retreating ; face 
narravTniid projecting in the middle line (pro-opic); orbitg. moderate ; 
nose narrow and prominent (leptorhinc) ; jaws orthognathous ; teeth 
small (microdont) ; pelvis broad (pelvic index of male 80) ; forearm 
short, relatively to humerus (humero-radial index 74). 

In endeavouring to subdivide into minor groups the numerous 
and varioiisly-moditied individuals which cluster around one or 
other of these great ty})es — a process (piite necessary for many 
practical or descriptive purposes — the distinctions afforded by the 
study of physical characters are often so slight that it becomes 
necessary to take other considerations into account, among which 
geographical distribution and language hold an important place. 

I. The Ethiopian or Negroid races may be primarily arranged as 
follows : — 

A. African or Typical Negroes. — Inhabitants of all the central 
portion of the African continent, from the Atlantic on th() west to 
the Indian Ocean on the east, greatly mixed all along their 
northern frontier with Haniitic and Semitic Melanochroi, a mixture 
which, taking place in various proportions and under varied con- 
ditions, has given rise to many of the numerous races and tribes 
inhabiting the Sudan. 

A branch of the African Negroes are the Bantu — distinguished 
chiefly, if not entirely, by the structure of their language. rhysi(‘- 
ally indistinguishable from the other negroes with whom they come in 
contact in the Equatorial regions of Africa, the Southtn;n Ikntu, or 
l^affirs, as they are generally called, show a marked modification of 
type, being lighter in colour, having a larger cranial capacity, less 
marked })rognathism, and smaller teeth. Some of these changes 
are probably due to crossing with other races. 

B. The Negrillos — diminutive sul)-brachy cephalic tribes, inha})it- 
ing the dense forests of Central and Western E(piatorial Africa — 
represent a distinct section of the N<'gro race. They form the 
only exceptions to the general dolichocephaly of the African l>ranch 
of the Negroid division, and when found in a i)Ut*c state are the 
smallest of all known human races, aveiaging scarcely more than 
4 feet in height. The colour of their skin is yellowish rather than 
black. 

C. The Bushmen (Bosjesmen, men of the woods, of the Dutch 
colonists of 8ou^ Africa) constitute a very distinct modification of 
the Negro type. The hair shows the extreme of the frizzly 
character ; being shorter and less abundant than that of the 
ordinary Negro, it has the appearance of growing in separate tuftK, 
which coil up together into rounded balls compared to ‘‘pei5per- 
corns.'^ In their yellow^ complexion, wide cheek - bones, and 
peculiar form of the ^yes they so much resemble some of the 
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Mongolia,!! races that anthropologists have been inclined to trace 
affinities to or admixture with them, although the character of the 
hair makes such a supposition almost inadmissible. The width of 
the cheek-bones and the narrowness of the forehead and chin give 
a lozenge shape to the front view of the face. The forehead is 
prominent and straight ; the nose extremely fiat and broad, more 
so than in any other race ; the lips prominent and thick, although 
the jaws are less jn’ognathous than in the true Negro races. The 
cranium has many special characters by which it can be easily 
distinguished from that of any other race. The average height of 
the males is about 4 feet 8 inches. There is every reason to 
believe that the Bushmen repi‘cscnt the earliest race of which we 
have any knoAvledge inhabiting the southern part of the African 
continent, but that long before the advent of Europeans upon the 
scene they had 1»cen invaded from the north by Negro tribes, who, 
being superior in size, strength, and civilisation, had taken posses- 
sion of the greater jrdvt of their territories, and, mingling freely 
with the aborigines, had produced the mixed race called Hottentots, 
who retained the culture and settled pastoral habits of the Negroes, 
with many of the physical features of the Bushmen. These in 
their turn, encroached upon by the Kaffirs from the north and by 
Euroj)eans from the south, are now greatly diminished, and 
threatened with the same fate which will surely soon befall the 
scanty remnant of the early irdiabitants who still retain theii* 
primitive type. 

D. Oceanic Negroes or IMelanesians. — These include the Papuans 
of New Cuinea and the majority of the iidiabitants of the islands of 
the Western Pacific, and form also a substratum of the population, 
gi'eatly mixed Avith other races, of regions extending far beyond 
the present centre of their area of distribution. 

They ai’c re])resented, in Avhat may be called a hypertypical 
form, by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos, or mountaineers 
of the interior of the J'^iji Islands, although the coast ])opulation of 
the same group has lost the distinctive characters by crossing. In 
many parts of New Cluinea and the great chain of islands extending 
eastwards and southwards ending Avith Ncav Caledonia they are 
found in a more or less pure condition, especially in the interior and 
more inaccessible ])ortions of the islands, almost each of which 
shows special modifications of the ty})e I'ecognisable in details of 
structure. Taken altogether, their chief physical distinction from 
the African Negroes lies in the fact that the glabella and supra- 
orbital ridges are generally Avell developed in the males, whereas in 
Africans this region is usually smooth and fiat. The nose also, 
espe^ally in the northern ])art of their geographical range. New 
Guinea, and the neighbouring islands, is narroAver (often mesorhine) 
and prominent. The cranium is generally higher and narroAver. 
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It is, however, possible to find African and Melanesian skulls quite 
alike in essential characters. 

The now^ extinct inhabitants of Tasmania were probably pure, 
but aberrant, members of the Melanesian group, which had 
undergone a modification from the original type, not by mixture 
with other races, but in conse(pience of long isolation, during which 
special characters had been gradually developed. Lying completely 
out of the track of all civilisation and commerce, even of the most 
primitive kind, they were little liable to be subject to the influence 
of any other race ; and there is in fact nothing among their 
characters which could be accounted for in the way above 
suggested, as they were intensely, even exaggeratedly, Negroid 
in the form of nose, projection of month, and size of teeth, 
typically so in character of hair, and aberrant chiefly in the width 
of the skull in the parietal region. A cross with any of the 
Polynesian or Malay races sufiiciently strong to produce this 
Avould, in all probability, have also left some traces on other paits 
of their organisation. 

On the other hand, in many parts of the Melanesian region 
there are distinct evidences of large admixture with Negrito, ]\falay, 
and Polynesian elements in varying proportions, })roducing numerous 
physical modifications. In many of the inhabitants of the gi'eat 
island of New Guinea itself and of the islands lying around it this 
mixture can be traced. In the j)eople of Micronesia in the north 
and New Zealand in the south, although the Melanesian element 
is present, it is completely overlaid by the Polynesian, but there 
are probably few, if any, of the islands of the Pacific in which 
it does not form some factor in the composite character* of the 
natives. 

The inhabitants of the continent of Australia have long been 
a puzzle to ethnologists. Of Negroid com})lexion, features, and 
skeletal characters, yet without the characteristic frizzly hair, their 
position has been one of great difficulty to determine. They have, 
in fact, been a stumbling-block in the way of every system proposed. 
The solution, suppoi’ted by many considerations too lengthy to enter 
into here, appears to lie in the supposition that they are not a 
distinct race at all, that is, not a homogeneous group formed by the 
gradual modification of one of the primitive stocks, but ratW' a 
cTOss between two already-formed branches of these stocks. Accord- 
ing to this view, Australia was originally peopled with frizzly-haired 
Melanesians, such as those who still do, or did before the European 
invasion, dwell in the smaller islands which surround the north, 
east, and southern portions of the continent, but that a stroi*g 
infusion of some other race, probably a form of Cau6asian 
Melanochroi, such as that which still inhabits the interior of the 
southern parts of India, has spread throughout the land from the 
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north-west, and j)roduced a modification of the physical characters, 
especially of the hair. This influence did not extend across Bass’s 
Straits into Tasmaiiia, whei-e, as just said, the Melanesian element 
remained in its purity. It is more strongly marked in the northern 
and central })arts of Australia than on many portions of the southern 
and western coasts, where the lowness of type and more curly hair, 
sometimes closely a])i)roaching to frizzly, show a stronger retention 
of the Melanesian element. If the evidence should prove sufficiently 
strong to establish this view of the origin of the Australian natives, 
it will no longer be correct to speak of a })rimitive Australian, or 
even Austi*aloid, race or ty])o, or look ff)r traces of the former 
existence of such a race anywhere out of their own land. Absolute 
proof of the origin of any race is, however, very diflicult, if not 
impossible, to obtain, and there is nothing to exclude the possibility 
of the Australians beiTig mainly the direct descendants of a very 
|)rimitive Immaii ty])e, from which the frizzly-hair ed Kogroes may 
be an offset. This character of hair is probably a specialisation, 
for it seems very unlikely that it was the attribute of the common 
ancestors of the human ra(‘e. 

E. The fourth branch of the Negroid race consists of the 
diminutive round-headed people called Negritos, still found in a 
pure or unmixed state in the Andaman Islands, and forming a 
substratum of the ])0[)ulation, though now greatly mixed with in- 
vading races, es])ecially Malays, in the Bhilippines, and many of 
tlie islands of the Jndo- Malayan Archipelago, and of some })arts 
of the southern ])ortion of the mainland of Asia. They also con- 
tribute to the varied jropulatioii of New Guinea, where they appear 
to merge into the taller, longer-headed, ami longer-nosed Melanesians 
])ro])er. They show in a very marked manner some of the most 
striking anatomical peculiarities of the Negi’o race, such as the 
frizzly hair, the pro})ortions of the limbs, cs])ecially the humero- 
radial index, and the form of the ]jelvis ; but they difier in many 
cranial and facial chaiacters, both from the African Negroes on the 
one hand, and the typical Oceanic Negroes, or Melanesians, on the 
other, and thus form a very distinct and well-characterised group. 
Wherever they are still fouiul they are obviously holding their 
own with difficulty, if not actually disapj Hearing, and there is much 
about their condition of civilisation and the situations in which 
they occur to induce us to look u])on them, as in the case of the 
Negrillos of Central and the Bushmen of South Africa, as the 
remains of a population which occupied the land before the incom- 
ing of the present dominant races. 

# 

II. The principal grouj)s that can bo arranged round the Mon- 
golian type are as follows : — 

A. The Eskimo appear to ]>e a branch of the typical North 
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Asiatic Mongols, who in their wanderings northwards and east- 
waixlslicross the American continent, where they have been isolated 
almost as perfectly as an island population would be, hemmed 
in on one side by the eternal Polar ice, and on the other by hostde 
tribes of American Indians, with which they rarely, if ever, mingled, 
have graduall}" develoi)cd characters, most of which arc strongly- 
expressed modifications of those seen in their allies who still remain 
on the western side of Bfihring Strait. It has also been shown 
that these special characteristics gradually increase from west to 
east, and Jire seen in their gi’catest ])erfection in the inhabitants 
of (Greenland, at all events in those where no crossing with the 
Danes has taken place. A typical Eskimo skull presents a com- 
bination of characters by which it can be at once distinguished 
from that of any other of the gi-oups of mankind. Such scanty 
remains as have yet been discovered of the earliest inhabitants of 
Europe do not ])resent any structural affinities to this tyj)e, and 
there is therefore no justification- for the su])position that tliey 
belonged to the same race, although it is not unlikely that similar 
external conditions may have led them to adopt similar modes of life. 

B. The typical Mongolian races constitute the present popula- 
tion of Noitherii and Central Asia. They are not very distinctly, 
but still conveniently for descriptive pur])oses, divided into a 
Northern and a Southern grou}). 

a. The members of the former, Mongol o- Altaic or Sibiric group, 
are united by the affinities of their language, 'i'hese })eople, from 
the cradle of their race in the great plateau of Central Asia, have 
at various times poured out their hordes u])on the lands lying to the 
west, and thence ]>eiietrated almost to the heart of Europe. The 
Lapps, Finns, the Magyars, and the Turks are each the descendants 
of one of these Avaves of incursion, but they have foi* so many genera- 
tions intermingled with the peoples through Avhom they have ])assed 
in their migrations, or whom they have found in the countries in 
which they have ultimately settled, that their origintil })hysical 
characters have been completely modified. Even the La])ps, that 
diminutive tribe of nomads inhabiting the most northern parts of 
Europe, supposed to be of Mongolian descent, shoAv so little of the 
special attrilmtes of that branch that it is difficult to assign them 
a place in it in a classification based upon j>hysical characters. 
The Japanese are said by their language to be allied rather to the 
Northern than to the following branch of the Mongolian stock. 

h. The southern Mongolian or Sinitic groi^), divided from the 
former chiefly by language and habits of life, includes the greater 
part of the po])ulation of China, Tibet, Burma, and Siam. 

C. The next great division of Mongoloid people is the Malay, 
forming the bulk of the population of the Indo-Malayan' Archipelago 
and (mixed with the Negro) of Madagasclir, subtypical it is true, 
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but to which iin eusy transition can be traced from the most char- 
acteristic members of the type. 

1). The brown Polynesians, Malayo - Polynesians, Mahoris, 
Sawaioris, or Kanakas, as they have been variously called, seen 
in their greatest purity in the Samoan, Tongan, and Eastern Poly- 
nesian Islands, are still more modified, and possess less of the 
characteristic Mongolian f(‘atures; but yet it is difficult to place 
them anywhere else in the system. The lai-ge infusion of the 
Melanesian element thi-oughout the Pacific must never be forgotten 
in accounting foi' the characters of the people now inhabiting the 
islands — an element in many respects so diametrically opposite to 
the Mongolian that it would materially alter the characters, especi- 
ally (Si the hair and beard, Avhich has be(m with many authors a 
stumbling-block to the affiliation of the Polynesian with the Mongolian 
stock. 'Pin's mixtui'e is physically a fine one, and in some propor- 
tions ])roduces a combination, as seen, for instance, in the Maories 
of New Zealand, which in all definable characters ap})i'oaches quite 
as near, or nearer, to the ('aucasian type than to either of the 
stocks from tvliitb it may be ])r(;sumably tlerived. This resemblance ' 
has led some ethnologists to infer a real extension of the Caucasian 
element at some very eaily ])eriod into the Pacific Islands, and to 
look ujK)n their irdiabitants as the product of a mingling of all the 
three great types of men. Though this is a very plausilde theory, 
it rests on little actual proof, since the combination of Mongolo- 
Malayan and Melanesian characters in diiierent degrees, tog(ither 
with the local variations certain to arise in communities so isolated 
from each othei’ and ex])()sed to such varied conditions as the in- 
habitants of the Pacific Islands, would probably account for all the 
modifications observed among them. 

E. The native population (])efore the changes wrought by the 
European con((uest) of the great continent of America, excluding 
the Eskimo, present, considering the vast extent of the country 
they inhabit and the great differences of climate and other sur- 
rounding conditions, a remarkable similarity of essential characters 
with much diversity of detail. 

The construction of the numerous American languages, of which 
as many as twelve hundred have been distinguished, is said to point 
to unity of origin, as, though widely different in many respects, 
they are all, or nearly all, constructed on the same general gram- 
matical principle —that callcxi differs from that'- 

of the languages of any of the Old M’^orld nations. The mental 
clyiracteristics of all the American tribes have much that is in 
comm^on ; and the very different stages of culture to which they 
had attained at the time of the conquest, as that of the Incas and 
Aztecs and the hunting or fishing tribes of the north and south, 
which have been quoted as evidence of diversities of race, were not 
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greater than those between different nations of Phiro]3e, as Gauls and 
Gormans on the one hand, and Greeks and Romans on the other, in 
the time of Julius Ctesar. Yet all these were Aryans, and in treat- 
ing the Americans as one race it is not intended to imply that they 
are more closely allied than the different Aryan peoples of Europe 
and Asia. The l)est argument that can be used for the unity of. 
the American race — using the word in a broad sense — is the great 
difficulty of forming any natural divisions in it founded upon jdiysical 
characters. Thus there is no difference throughout the whole con- 
tinent in tlic important chaiucter of the hair, this beingal ways straight 
and lank, long and abundant on the scalp, but sparse elsewhere. 
The coloui- of the skin, notwithstanding the enormous differences of 
climate nndei* which many members of the group exist, varies lait 
little. It is true that in the features and cranium certain special 
modifications jirevail in different districts, but the same forms 
reappear at widely separated parts of the continent. Thus skulls 
almost undistinguishable from one another may be met with from 
Vancouver’s Island, from Peru, and frf>m I^itagonia. 

Naturalists who have admitted but three primary ty])es of the 
human species have always found a difficulty with the Americans, 
hesitating between ])]acing them with the Mongolian or so-called 
“yellow’^ races, or elevating them to the rank of a primary group. 
Cuvier, indeed, does not seem to ha,ve been able to settle this point 
to his own satisfaction, and leav(‘s it an open (|uestion. Although 
the large majority of Americans have in the special form of the 
nasal bones, leading to the characteristic high bridge of the nose of 
the living face, in the well-develo))ed su})erciliary ridge and retreat- 
ing forehead, characters which distinguish them from the typical 
Asiatic Mongol, yet in many other respects they resemble them so 
closely that, while still admitting the difficulties of the case, we are 
inclined to include them as aberrant members of the Mongolian 
It is, however, quite open to any one adopting the Negro, 
Mongolian, and Caucasian groups as ])rimary divisions to place the 
Americans apart as a fourth. 

Now that the high antupiity of man in America — perhaps as 
high as that which he has in Europe — has been discovered, the 
puzzling problem, from which part of the Old AYorld the people of 
America have spnmg, has lost its significance. It is, indeed, quite 
as likely that the people of Asia may have been derived from 
America the reverse. However this may be, the population of 
America, except at the extreme north, was, before the time of 
Columbus, practically isolated from the rest of the world. S\ifh 
visits as those of the early Norsemen to the coasts of Greerdand, 

^ No one can have .seen a grouj) of Botocjudos from Brazil or of natives of 
Tierra del Fuego without being .struck by their markedly Mor>golian external 
characteristics. 
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Labrador, and Nova Scotia, or the purely accidental stranding 
of a canoe containing survivoi's of a voyage across the Pacific or 
the Atlantic, can have had little appreciable cflTect upon the char- 
acteristics of the peo])lc. It is difficult, therefore, to look upon the 
anomalous and s})ecial characters of the American people as the 
effects of crossing, as was suggested in the case of the Australians 
— a consideration which gives more weight to the view of treating 
them as a distinct primaiy division. 

III. The Caucasian, Kurafrican, or white division, includes the 
two grou[)s called by Professor Huxley Xanthochroi and Melano- 
chroi, which, though difiering in colour of eyes and hair, agi’oe so 
closely in all otluT anatomical characters, so far, at all events, as has 
at present been demonstrated, that it. seems ])referable to consider 
them as modifications oi one great type than as primary divisions 
of the species. AVhatevcr their origin may have been, they are now 
intimately blended, though in different proportions, throughout the 
whole of the regi(»n of the earth they inhabit; and it is to the 
ra.jfid extension of both branches of this race that the great changes 
now taking ])lacc in the ethnology of the world ai*c mainly due. 

A. The Xantliochroi, or ])londe type, with fair hair, eyes, and 
com})lexion, chii'fly inhabit Noi'thcrn Europe (Scandinavia, Scotland, 
and North (Germany), but, although much mixed with the next 
grou]), they also extend as far as Northern Afi‘ica and Afghanistan. 
Their mixtui’c with Mongoloid ])eop]e has givTn rise to the Lapps, 
Finns, and some of the tribes of Northern Siberia. 

B. Melaiiochroi, with black hair and eye.s, anil skin of almost 
all shades from white to black. They comprise the groat majority 
of the inhabitants of Southern ]Miro])e, Northern Africa, and South- 
West Asia, and consist mainly of the Aryan, Semitic, and Ilamitic 
families. The Hravidians of India, the Veddahs of CcyloTi, and 
probably the Ainos of Japan, and the Maoutze of China, also 
belong to this race, which may have contributed something to the 
mixed character of some tribes of Indo-China and the Polynesian 
Islands, and, as before said, have given at least the characters of 
the hair to the otherwise Negroid inhabitants of Australia. In 
Southern India they are largely mixed with a Negrito element, 
and in Africa, where their habitat becomes coterminous with that 
of the Negroes, numerous cross-races have sprung up between them 
all along the frontier line. The ancient Egyptians were nearly pure 
Melanochroi, though often showing in their features traces of their 
frequent intermarriages with their Ethiopian neighbours to the 
soixt^ The Co])ts and fellahs of modern Egypt are their little- 
changed descendants. 

In offering this scheme of classification of the varieties of the 
human species, it is not suggested that it is one universally accepted 
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by anthropologists, or that it is likely to be final. Whatever care 
be bestowed upon the arrangement of already acquired details, or 
whatever judgment be shown in their due subordination one to 
another, the acquisition of new knowledge may at any time call for 
a complete or partial rearrangement of the system. The diflSculties 
which encompass the subject have, indeed, been already indicated, 
and will bo found abundantly illustrated in the writings of those 
authors who have specially devoted themselves to its elucidation. 
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